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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


Blind  Persons  in  College  Teaching 


Blindness  is  one  disability  stereotypi- 
cally  seen  by  many  as  limiting  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  persons  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
skills  for  practice  in  a  profession.  The 
sighted  are  always  intrigued  when  observ¬ 
ing  a  blind  person  performing  an  essential 
task,  either  in  meeting  his  own  needs  or 
in  serving  others  in  productive  activity. 
They  are  even  more  intrigued  when  ob¬ 
serving  a  blind  person  performing  in  a 
professional  role  requiring  long  prepara¬ 
tion,  involved,  complex  interpersonal  re¬ 
lationships,  and  mental  and  physical  stam¬ 
ina.  Gradually,  literature  concerning  the 
blind  person  in  industrial  activities  has  ac¬ 
cumulated.  On  the  other  hand,  relatively 
little  is  known  about  the  performance  of 
blind  persons  in  professions.  College  teach¬ 
ing  is  one  such  profession. 

A  few  blind  teachers,  including  Bartlett,1 
Guyton,4  and  Price,6  have  written  about 
their  experiences  in  college  teaching.  Some 
workers  for  the  blind  and  others  have  also 
written  briefly  on  the  role  of  academic 
requirements  and  college  teaching.2’3 
Lende,5  in  a  summary  of  professional  ac¬ 
tivities  of  blind  persons,  includes  college 
teaching  among  those  professions. 

From  February  to  July,  1959,  the  au¬ 
thor,  with  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  carried  out 
a  study  of  blind  persons  in  college  teach¬ 
ing,  preliminary  to  writing  a  vocational 
monograph  for  guidance  personnel  and 
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rehabilitation  workers  with  blind  clients 
who  have  potential  for  college  teach¬ 
ing.  After  locating  blind  college  teachers 
through  divisions  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  commissions  serving  the  blind,  de¬ 
partments  of  public  welfare,  associations 
of  workers  for  the  blind,  and  others, 
eighty  blind  college  teachers  were  con¬ 
tacted  through  a  questionnaire.  After  pre¬ 
testing  and  some  revising  of  the  question¬ 
naire,  the  content  was  organized  to  obtain 
such  information  as  follows  from  the  blind 
teachers:  identifying  data;  educational  at¬ 
tainment;  levels  of  college  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  or  college  administrative  responsi¬ 
bilities;  techniques  and  adaptations  found 
most  helpful  in  training  as  college  stu¬ 
dents;  reactions  to  subject  areas  handled 
both  in  training  and  in  teaching;  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  performance  as  college 
teachers  in  all  areas  of  responsibility  nor¬ 
mally  assumed  by  instructional  personnel; 
their  use  of  helping  persons  in  training 
and  teaching;  obstacles  experienced  in 
seeking  teaching  positions;  etc.  Effort  was 
made  to  study  the  performance  of  totally 
blind  teachers  on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  experience  most  rejection  in  their 
efforts  to  teach  and,  therefore,  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  insights  would  be  most  re¬ 
vealing.  Anonymity  was  promised  them 
to  encourage  frankness  in  their  responses. 
After  attrition  of  the  original  eighty  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  inquiry  (two  had  died,  four 
revealed  some  vision,  three  had  withdrawn 
to  private  practice  in  law  and  music,  fif¬ 
teen  could  not  be  located  even  by  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  their  purported  institutions), 
fifty  responded  in  such  a  way  that  their 
responses  could  be  used  in  the  study. 

Another  questionnaire  was  sent  to  ex- 
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ecutive  officers  of  1,380  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  continental  United  States 
having  curricula  leading  to  the  baccalaure¬ 
ate  and  higher  degrees.  These  administra¬ 
tors  were  also  promised  anonymity  to  en¬ 
courage  freedom  and  frankness  in  the 
responses  to  the  questionnaire.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  get  at  the  role  of  governing 
boards  in  making  faculty  appointments; 
of  persons  with  initiating  responsibility  in 
making  such  appointments;  sources  of  new 
teaching  personnel;  methods  used  in  eval¬ 
uating  candidates  for  teaching  positions; 
experience  of  administrators  with  blind 
faculty  persons;  their  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  blind  persons,  teachers  or  oth¬ 
ers;  their  feelings  about  the  competency 
of  blind  teachers,  if  they  were  to  consider 
employing  such  persons;  and  their  college 
policy  regarding  the  matriculation  of  blind 
students.  Pre-tests  were  done  on  a  sample 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of  response  and 
the  revision  of  content  necessary  to  make 
the  study  more  valid. 

A  third  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teacher  Agencies  to  ascertain  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  placing  blind  college  teachers. 

Information  was  coded  and  collated 
through  IBM  techniques  on  all  of  these 
questionnaires.  The  resultant  data  revealed 
certain  facts  and  implications.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  fifty  totally  blind  college  teach¬ 
ers  participating  represented  510  man- 
years  of  college  teaching,  varying  in  posi¬ 
tions  from  the  rank  of  instructor  through 
all  professorial  levels  up  to  and  including 
department  heads.  The  median  age  of  this 
group  of  blind  teachers  was  forty-two; 
forty-eight  were  males,  two  were  females; 
five  were  single,  and  forty-five  were  mar¬ 
ried;  six  of  these  teachers  were  blind  at 
birth,  sixteen  were  blind  before  the  age  of 
six  with  little  or  no  visual  memory,  and 
thirty-nine  were  blind  before  completing 
their  college  training. 

Eighteen  of  these  blind  teachers  held 
masters  degrees  and  had  post-masters 
credits;  thirty-two  had  doctoral  degrees. 
Twenty-one  of  them  began  full-time  col¬ 


lege  teaching  in  the  age  decade  of  20-29; 
fifteen  began  teaching  in  the  age  decade 
of  30-39;  and  three,  in  the  age  decade  of 
40-49;  the  remaining  eleven  were  teaching 
part-time  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
Twenty-five  were  teaching  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  level  only;  five,  at  the  graduate 
level  only;  and  the  others  at  both  levels. 
Their  subject  areas  in  teaching  included 
the  following;  business  administration, 
economics,  English,  history,  languages, 
law,  literature,  mathematics,  music,  phi¬ 
losophy,  physics,  political  science,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  speech,  to  name  a  few.  The  group 
taught  in  twenty-two  subject  areas. 

Thirteen  received  their  undergraduate 
degrees  from  church-related  schools,  eleven 
from  private  proprietary  colleges,  and 
twenty-five  from  public  colleges.  One  was 
trained  in  a  foreign  university.  In  their 
teaching  experience,  fifteen  of  this  group 
were  teaching  in  church-related  colleges, 
fourteen  in  private  proprietary  colleges, 
and  twenty-one  in  public  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities.  Fifteen  were  teaching  in  colleges 
offering  only  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
Thirteen  were  in  those  offering  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  and  one  graduate  degree;  twenty- 
two  taught  in  colleges  and  universities 
offering  more  than  one  graduate  degree. 

By  categories  of  enrollment,  eighteen 
were  teaching  in  colleges  having  1,000- 
5,000  enrollment;  ten  were  teaching  in 
schools  with  5,000-10,000  students;  and 
eleven,  in  universities  with  over  10,000 
enrollment.  The  remainder  were  in  smaller 
colleges. 

College  Administrators  Respond 

An  analysis  of  835  respondent  question¬ 
naires  from  top  college  and  university 
personnel  revealed  them  to  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  1,380  colleges  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  when  compared  in  eight  categories 
of  enrollment  varying  from  less  than  200 
to  over  15,000  students.  They  were  like¬ 
wise  representative  when  compared  on  the 
basis  of  levels  of  degree  curricula  and  on 
the  basis  of  financial  support:  church- 
related,  private  proprietary  and  public. 
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Sixty  per  cent  of  the  church-related  col¬ 
leges,  53  per  cent  of  the  private  proprie¬ 
tary,  and  67  per  cent  of  the  public  sup¬ 
ported  schools  responded.  As  a  result  of 
the  study,  seventy-two  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  known  to  have  blind  faculty 
members,  including  the  forty-eight  schools 
with  which  the  fifty  blind  respondents 
reported  above  are  identified.  Sixteen  col¬ 
leges  whose  blind  teachers  responded  did 
not  participate,  although  five  of  this  group 
wrote  commending  letters  about  their 
blind  teachers.  Three  of  the  sixteen  had 
participated  as  “test  schools”  for  the 
questionnaire  pre-test.  Their  responses 
were  not  included  in  this  data,  since  the 
final  questionnaire  had  some  revision  be¬ 
fore  submission  in  mass  circulation. 

Forty-seven  of  the  fifty-six  agencies  for 
teacher  placement  responded.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  responses,  it  was  found  that 
they  had  had  little  actual  experience  in 
placing  blind  college  teachers,  and  they 
frankly  admitted  that  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  effort  to  do  so.  A  few 
reported  little  success  in  their  efforts. 

Implications  and  Facts  Revealed 

Certain  facts  and  implications  relevant 
for  those  blind  persons  who  may  aspire  to 
teach  and  for  administrators  were  revealed 
in  this  study,  both  from  the  response  of 
college  administrators  and  the  experiences 
of  blind  persons  themselves.  Some  are: 

1.  College  and  university  governing 


boards  are  not  the  major  hurdle  in  the 
employment  process.  These  boards,  in  an 
extremely  high  proportion  among  the 
church-related,  private  proprietary  and 
public  supported  colleges  and  universities, 
perform  in  one  of  three  ways: 

(a)  Appoint  new  faculty  only  upon  the 
college  executive’s  recommendation; 

(b)  Confirm  the  college  executive’s  ap¬ 
pointment  action  for  new  faculty;  and 

(c)  Leave  appointive  action  entirely  to 
the  college  executive. 

A  college  executive’s  recommendation 
for  appointment  to  the  faculty  reasonably 
assures  employment. 

2.  Those  having  the  initiating  responsi¬ 
bility  for  recruiting  and  recommending  ap¬ 
pointment  of  new  faculty  members  varied 
with  the  size  of  the  college’s  enrollment 
and  type  of  control  or  support.  These 
varied  also  with  the  professional  level  at 
which  a  new  employee  is  recruited.  The 
dean  of  instruction  and  the  president  have 
more  initiating  appointive  responsibility  in 
the  church-related  colleges.  This  group  has 
more  schools  with  low  enrollment  cate¬ 
gories  so  that  this  administrative  practice, 
by  necessity,  is  the  responsibility  of  these 
two  persons.  The  deans  and  department 
heads  are  more  involved  in  initiating  re¬ 
cruitment  and  appointive  action  in  those 
schools  with  private  proprietary  control; 
the  department  head  has  more  responsi¬ 
bility  for  such  action  in  the  public  sup¬ 
ported  colleges  and  universities. 


Table  Showing  Persons  Having  Initiating  Responsibility  in  Appointments 


Appointment  at  Instructor 

TYPE  OF  SUPPORT 

Public 

or  Hss/.  Professor  Level 

Church 

Private 

President 

110 

40 

50 

Dean 

144 

74 

24 

Dept.  Head 

91 

71 

144 

Other 

Appointment  at  Associate 
or  Full  Professor  Level 

26 

21 

28 

President 

117 

47 

51 

Dean 

148 

72 

32 

Dept.  Head 

72 

55 

124 

Other 
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40 

30 

38 
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The  further  the  initiating  appointive 
action  is  removed  from  the  appointing 
authority,  the  more  hurdles  are  involved 
in  the  blind  teacher  applicant’s  selling  him¬ 
self  as  a  potential  employee,  because  he 
may  have  to  convince  more  persons  in 
the  appointing  process  of  his  ability  to 
teach. 

3.  Sources  of  new  teaching  personnel 
recruited  by  the  835  colleges  on  the  basis 
of  a  normalized  rank  from  a  matrix  of 
frequencies  of  responses  are:  contacts 
with  graduate  schools,  persons  suggested 
by  institutional  faculty,  the  institution’s 
own  academically  advanced  students, 
teacher  placement  bureaus,  and  registers 
of  professional  societies.  The  first  three 
sources  are  used  two  to  three  times  more 
frequently  than  the  last  two. 

Importance  of  faculty  suggestions  in  the 
hiring  institutions  is  revealed  in  our  study 
of  the  blind  college  teachers.  Twenty-two 
of  the  fifty  indicated  that  they  were  known 
before  employment  by  persons  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  or  faculty  of  the  college  in 
which  they  are  now  teaching,  either  as  a 
student,  a  former  colleague,  or  by  a  friend 
or  relative  at  the  institution. 

4.  College  administrators,  when  reflect¬ 
ing  their  philosophy  of  education  as  re¬ 
lated  to  competency  of  teaching  personnel 
they  desire,  indicate  that  promise  as  a 
teacher  ranks  first,  critical  ability  in  the 
subject  taught  ranks  second,  and  research 
ability  and  reputation  ranks  third  in  their 
preference.  This  pattern  varies  somewhat 
in  those  types  of  schools  or  departments 
where  research  ability  is  a  first  requisite. 

These  facts  reveal  difficulty  for  any 
blind  prospective  college  teacher  with  less 
than  excellent  personal  adjustment,  com¬ 
municative  ability,  and  other  personal 
skills,  in  competing  for  employment  as  a 
college  teacher.  Critical  ability  in  the 
major  teaching  subjects  implies  that  the 
blind  teacher,  like  the  sighted,  must  be 
well  grounded  and  must  keep  up  with  the 
latest  developments  in  his  field.  This  aspect 
of  performance  can  be  a  real  challenge  for 
the  blind  teacher  without  excellent  reading 


skills  and  whose  major  is  in  the  swiftly 
changing  fields  undergoing  much  research. 

5.  College  administrators  have  various 
attitudes  related  to  their  image  of  com¬ 
petency  of  blind  teacher-applicants.  When 
asked  to  project  a  reason  or  reasons  why 
they  might  refuse  to  hire  a  blind  college 
teacher,  214  refused  to  reply,  some  saying 
that  the  question  was  too  hypothetical. 
Two  hundred  fifty-two  frankly  admitted 
that  they  would  probably  refuse  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  blind  teacher  because  they  have 
had  no  experience  with  such  persons.  Two 
hundred  ten  felt  the  blind  teacher  could 
not  use  a  sufficient  variety  of  teaching 
aids  and  techniques,  such  as  blackboards, 
charts,  graphs,  diagrams,  etc.  One  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-four  felt  that  such  a  teacher 
could  not  read  sufficiently  widely  to  keep 
up  with  the  changing  knowledge  in  his 
field.  One  hundred  twenty-one  felt  that 
he  could  not  use  laboratory  techniques 
adequately.  Only  eight  felt  that  he  could 
not  perform  adequately  in  research,  and 
only  twenty-six  felt  that  student  accept¬ 
ance  would  be  a  problem. 

6.  Few  colleges  have  curricula  closed 
to  blind  students.  Six  hundred  seven  re¬ 
spondent  colleges  indicated  that  they  have 
no  policy  closing  curricula  to  blind  stu¬ 
dents.  Thirty-one  commented  that,  al¬ 
though  they  had  no  such  policy,  they 
believed  that  blind  students  would  have 
difficulty  in  some  curricula  such  as  labora¬ 
tory  science  or  visual  arts.  Only  twelve 
schools  reported  that  they  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  blind  students.  Among  these  were 
schools  with  specialized  curricula,  such  as 
optometry,  chiropody,  divinity  for  the 
priesthood,  and  a  few  teachers’  colleges. 

7.  The  application  for  employment  can 
be  a  hurdle  in  some  schools  when  the 
blind  teacher-applicant  must  use  the  for¬ 
mal  application  of  the  college.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  that  42  per  cent  of  the  colleges 
reporting  do  not  require  formal  applica¬ 
tions  on  their  forms.  Of  the  167  applica¬ 
tion  forms  analyzed  in  this  study,  69  per 
cent  asked  that  physical  defects  be  re¬ 
ported.  Health  status  was  requested  in 
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about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  applications, 
and,  no  doubt,  blindness  would  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  state  of  health  by  most  ad¬ 
ministrators! 

Four-year  colleges  with  only  a  bachelor’s 
or  one  professional  degree  program  re¬ 
quire  a  higher  ratio  of  the  use  of  their 
applications.  This  reflects  their  number 
having  heavier  coloring  from  church- 
related  colleges  whose  administrators  seek 
to  screen  applicants  on  their  religious  and 
personal  philosophy  of  living.  Forty-one 
per  cent  of  the  applications  studied  came 
from  this  type  of  college  control.  Some 
required  the  applicant  to  support  a  creedal 
statement  in  the  application  to  be  eligible 
for  consideration  for  employment  as  a 
teacher  in  such  colleges. 

8.  It  appears  that  blind  teachers  have 
opportunity  for  employment  enhanced  if 
those  in  the  appointing  process  have 
known  competent  blind  persons.  College 
administrators  in  institutions  employing 
successful  blind  teachers  indicate  that  they 
had  previously  known  successful  blind 
persons,  either  as  students,  as  professors, 
as  colleagues,  or  as  administrators,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  otherwise.  One  dean  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  had  a  competent  blind 
uncle.  Eight  others  in  the  current  college 
situation  having  influence  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  decision  indicated  that  they  had 
known  successful  blind  persons.  This  is 
a  reflection  upon  the  operation  of  stereo¬ 
types  among  administrators  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  action  negative  to  blind  teachers. 

Blind  College  Teachers  Advise 

Responses  of  successful  blind  college 
teachers  likewise  provided  valid  informa¬ 
tion  for  blind  teacher-aspirants  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 

1.  College  teaching  is  a  suitable  voca¬ 
tional  choice  for  the  well-trained  and  qual¬ 
ified  blind  student,  it  is  agreed  by  success¬ 
ful  blind  teachers.  Only  two  questioned  this 
choice.  Both  of  these  became  blind  after 
beginning  their  teaching  careers.  A  stu¬ 
dent  aspiring  to  teach  must  be  well  ad¬ 
justed  in  his  blindness  and  be  able  to 


communicate  with  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  experiences  of  sighted 
persons  and  their  viewpoints.  In  addition 
to  communicative  skills  in  teaching,  others 
involved  friendliness,  courteousness,  ap- 
proachability,  and  ability  to  sustain  good 
interpersonal  relationships. 

Qualities  ranked  highest  by  successful 
blind  teachers  were  those  of  intellect: 
reasonably  high  or  superior  intelligence, 
good  memory  and  power  of  concentration, 
imagination,  creativity,  initiative,  etc.  A 
close  second  rank  included  qualities  of 
personality:  self-confidence,  tendency  to¬ 
ward  extrovertism,  optimism,  patience, 
zest  for  living,  adaptability,  etc.  Many  of 
these  teachers  were  specific  about  attri¬ 
butes  needed  for  teaching.  These  included: 
positive  talent  for  teaching,  interest  in 
identification  with  youth,  wide  knowledge 
of  subject,  and  a  definite  desire  to  teach. 

Some  successful  blind  teachers  have 
known  other  blind  persons  who  prepared 
to  teach  but  failed  to  get  jobs.  Many  more 
knew  blind  teachers  who  had  withdrawn 
from  teaching.  Among  the  reasons  for  such 
withdrawal  was  the  inability  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  project  themselves  to  students 
in  the  classroom.  Only  one  of  two  admin¬ 
istrators  commenting  indicated  that  one 
unsuccessful  teacher  he  knew  was  like  a 
“wooden  Indian”  in  the  classroom.  The 
opinions  on  attributes  essential  for  success 
as  expressed  above  by  successful  teachers 
have  importance,  too,  for  rehabilitation  and 
guidance  personnel  who  work  with  blind 
persons  who  may  appear  to  have  potential 
for  teaching.  “Blindisms”  and  inadequate 
personality  are  definite  handicaps  in  enter¬ 
ing  and  functioning  in  the  teaching  role. 
When  these  are  coupled  with  stereotypical 
attitudes  of  college  administrators  and  col¬ 
leagues,  getting  and  holding  a  college 
teaching  job  is  a  major  attainment  for  the 
blind  teacher-aspirant.  All  this  reinforces 
the  need  for  sound  approaches  that  the 
blind  person  and  his  vocational  advisor 
must  take  in  deciding  upon  the  choice  of 
a  college  teaching  career:  (a)  realistic  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  blind  person’s  total  po- 
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tential;  (b)  an  understanding  of  the  job 
requirements  (this  cannot  be  gained  from 
only  the  college  matriculating  experience 
of  the  guiding  person  unless  he  is  a  college 
teacher!);  (c)  an  understanding  of  the 
hurdles  in  the  training  and  employment 
processes;  and  (d)  the  understanding  that 
one  cannot  choose  a  career  on  the  basis 
that  others  with  a  similar  handicap  have 
succeeded  in  it. 

Vocational  assessment,  advisement,  and 
choice  are  individualized  processes,  and 
any  person  concerned  in  them  must  face 
up  to  the  basest  of  realities  if  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  ultimate  career  practice  are  to  be 
minimized. 

2.  The  use  of  others  in  the  “helping 
aspects”  in  relationships  in  training  and 
teaching  responsibilities  is  important.  Suc¬ 
cessful  blind  college  teachers  recognize 
that  developing  self-sufficiency  and  com¬ 
petence  to  the  highest  degree  is  essential 
to  success  in  college  teaching.  Acceptance 
by  his  student  peers  and  teaching  col- 
legues  ultimately  derives  from  attitudes 
such  persons  have  toward  the  blind  person 
aspiring  to  teach.  He  probably  will  not 
be  judged  by  his  intelligence  or  his  schol¬ 
arly  productions  or  his  ability  as  a  teacher, 
even  though  he  excels  in  them  and  has  de¬ 
fects  in  personal  competence  which  reflects 
a  too  heavy  dependence  on  others.  Much 
depends  on  one’s  ability  to  accept  and  de¬ 
cline  help  graciously. 

Some  essential  routines  in  college  teach¬ 
ing  require  assistance  from  others,  even 
among  sighted  teachers.  “Helping  persons” 
who  are  essential  may  include  family 
members,  student  assistants,  secretaries, 
and  volunteers.  One’s  use  of  them  in  the 
responsibilities  of  college  teaching  must 
be  discriminate  in  the  particular  college 
situation.  Using  some  such  persons  dis¬ 
proportionately  in  comparison  with  col¬ 
leagues,  and  in  lesser  essential  areas  of 
need,  may  bring  valid  criticism  from  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  colleagues. 

3.  The  blind  teacher  must  be  prepared 
to  purchase  service  of  others  in  helping 
relationships.  Half  of  those  blind  success¬ 


ful  teachers  responding  paid  from  $50  to 
$1200  a  year,  with  an  average  of  $462 
for  such  help.  This  is  an  economic  factor 
that  is  not  different  from  that  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  professions,  such  as  law,  archi¬ 
tecture,  engineering,  etc.,  where  essential 
service  has  to  be  purchased  in  order  to  re¬ 
flect  a  high  degree  of  competency  in  that 
career  practice.  For  the  blind  person  it 
may  tend  to  reflect  lesser  economic  poten¬ 
tial  in  college  teaching  than  some  would 
want  to  accept,  but  it  may  be  essential  for 
quality  performance. 

Of  course,  this  demand  for  help  varies 
with  the  person  and  the  situation  in  which 
he  teaches. 

4.  Successful  blind  college  teachers  use 
techniques  for  preparation  and  presenting 
their  class  material  not  a  great  deal  differ¬ 
ently  than  sighted  colleagues.  They  study 
recorded  or  braille  textbooks  and  other 
materials  and  make  brailled  notes  for  class 
lecture  or  presentation.  Braille  textbooks 
are  used  no  differently  than  the  sighted 
teacher  uses  his  text. 

Teaching  methods  do  not  differ  a  great 
deal  from  those  used  by  the  sighted  teacher. 
Methods  such  as  lectures,  discussions,  drill, 
student  reports,  films  and  film  strips,  etc., 
are  used  by  the  blind  teacher.  He  may  need 
assistance  from  a  student  in  the  latter 
two  activities.  He  will  use  the  blackboard 
less  than  sighted  colleagues,  but  other  sub¬ 
stitute  techniques  are  equally  effective. 
These  include  pre-prepared  diagrams  and 
duplicated  materials. 

5.  Blind  teachers  engage  in  research  and 
writing  like  sighted  colleagues.  Their  field 
of  specialization  and  the  amount  of  as¬ 
sistance  required  of  student  assistants  and 
others  may  be  more  than  that  of  the  sighted 
teacher.  It  is  known,  however,  from  the 
writings  of  successful  blind  teachers  that 
they  equal,  or  may  even  excel,  many  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  amount  and  kinds 
of  writing  they  do  in  their  field  of  speciali¬ 
zation. 

6.  College  teachers  who  are  blind  must 
be  able  to  get  about  the  campus  and  about 
the  buildings  with  ease.  The  majority  of 
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these  teachers  use  guide  dogs  and  canes. 
Competence  in  mobility  is  one  example  of 
self-sufficiency  that  draws  admiration  and 
approval  from  sighted  colleagues.  This 
ability  has  great  implication  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  and  advisement  of  blind  persons  who 
may  desire  to  teach. 

7.  Successful  blind  college  teachers  are 
no  less  active  than  their  colleagues  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  civic  activities.  Seventeen  re¬ 
sponded  that  they  participated  in  civic  ac¬ 
tivities  which  drew  upon  their  professional 
knowledge  in  consultative  roles.  Eight  of 
these  indicated  that  they  were  more  active 
in  this  respect  than  their  nearest  depart¬ 
mental  colleagues.  Most  of  these  teachers 
belong  to  their  particular  subject  specialty 
association,  such  as  the  American  Musico- 
logical  Society,  the  American  Economics 
Association,  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  etc.  Offices  held  in  these  or¬ 
ganizations  were  equally  represented  in 
their  ratio  among  successful  college  teach¬ 
ers.  These  included  presidencies  of  state 
associations  and  local  chapters  and  lesser 
assignments  of  responsibility  within  their 
professional  associations. 

Some  administrators  hold  professional 
and  civic  activity  as  equally  important 
when  compared  to  usual  educational  cre¬ 
dentials,  publications,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  candidate’s  background  and  prepara¬ 
tion  when  considering  him  for  hiring  or 
promotion. 


Conclusions 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  totally 
blind  men  and  women  do  function  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  college  teaching  role.  Not 
only  blind  persons  themselves,  but  college 
administrators  who  have  worked  with  suc¬ 
cessful  blind  teachers,  attest  to  this  fact. 
Complete  mastery  of  subject  matter,  a 
fine  personality,  and  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  are  requisites  for  good  college  teach¬ 
ing,  both  these  groups  agree.  Blindness  per 
se  does  not  automatically  affect  any  of 
these  qualities  in  all  blind  persons.  The 
successful  blind  teacher  has  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  demonstrate  to  his  sighted  col¬ 
leagues  that  he  is  competent.  This  may  in¬ 
volve  doing  extra  work  with  students,  more 
reading  and  more  writing,  as  well  as  par¬ 
ticipation  in  professional  and  civic  activi¬ 
ties  equal  to  or  exceeding  that  normally 
contributed  by  his  colleagues.  He  should 
expect  little,  if  any,  special  concession.  He 
must  always  handle  himself  in  a  manner 
designed  to  emphasize  his  assets  and  de- 
emphasize  his  physical  handicap. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  demands  for 
college  teachers,  the  qualified  blind  person 
should  have  increasing  opportunity  to 
teach.  Opportunities  will  increase  as  the 
public  and  college  administrators  develop 
more  accepting  attitudes  toward  physical 
and  mental  disability  as  they  relate  to  so¬ 
cial  and  vocational  competence  in  the 
changing  values  of  our  culture. 
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The  Blind  Child  in  Kindergarten 

North  Syracuse,  New  York 


C.  ROSELYNN  KREBS 


It  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  where 
to  begin  discussing  my  experience  with 
blind  children  in  a  classroom  of  sighted 
children,  for  I  had  had  no  experience  of 
this  nature  before.  To  begin  with  perhaps 
I  should  say  I  have  been  a  kindergarten 
teacher  for  twelve  years  in  central  school 
districts.  I  have  had  experience  working 
with  cerebral  palsy,  polio,  hard-of-hearing 
and  retarded  children.  Last  year  and  this 
year  I  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  blind  children  who  were  integrated 
with  sighted  children,  and  this  was  a  very 
interesting,  helpful  and  valuable  experi¬ 
ence,  not  only  to  me,  but  also  to  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

I  feel  that  preparation  for  kindergarten 
is  very  important,  particularly  for  the 
blind  child  who  is  to  be  in  a  classroom 
with  sighted  children.  Our  school  has  a 
spring  registration  for  all  entering  pupils 
and  it  is  important  for  parents  to  come  to 
the  school  at  this  time  with  their  children 
to  meet  the  teachers,  the  principal,  the 
school  nurse,  and  to  familiarize  themselves 
and  their  children  with  the  physical  setup. 
It  is  helpful  if  the  blind  child  can  come 
to  several  kindergarten  sessions  during  the 
spring  so  that  he  has  some  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  teacher  and  the  room 
before  he  enters  in  the  fall.  This  period  is 
also  a  learning  time  for  the  teacher  and 
other  members  of  the  school  system  who 

Mrs.  Krebs  is  a  kindergarten  teacher  at  the 
Alien  Road  School,  North  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Her  article  is  reprinted  by  permission 
from  the  Summer — Fall  I960  issue  of  Todav 
Builds  Tomorrow,  published  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Service  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 


are  learning  that  the  child  is  a  person 
with  his  own  individual  characteristics, 
that  he  is  able  to  go  up  and  down  stairs, 
that  he  can  use  a  slide,  that  he  can  walk 
about  a  room  without  bumping,  that  he 
has  a  background  of  knowledge  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  children  who  will  be 
entering  with  him.  The  child  should  be 
able  to  dress  himself,  eat  properly,  drink 
from  a  glass  unaided,  hang  up  his  coat, 
know  directions — left  and  right — and  have 
had  experiences  which  help  improve  co¬ 
ordination  and  independence.  Reading  of 
various  pamphlets  and  articles  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
Bureau  for  Handicapped  Children  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  other  sources  gave  me  an 
idea  of  what  blind  children  could  do  and 
comforted  me  with  the  knowledge  that 
others  had  gone  before  me  with  the  same 
feelings  I  was  having. 

Approaching  my  first  experience  with  a 
blind  child  when  school  began  I  was  anx¬ 
ious  as  to  where  to  begin.  I  decided  to 
follow  the  theoretical  concepts  and  treat 
them  the  same  as  the  other  children.  It 
really  worked!  The  first  year  everything 
seemed  easy,  for  the  one  blind  child  in 
the  class  was  independent  and  able  to 
carry  out  the  same  routines  as  the  other 
children.  This  child  had  been  prepared 
for  the  situation  by  his  parents. 

In  order  for  the  child  to  participate  in 
the  readiness  work — recognition  of  size, 
shape,  colors  and  differences — extra  time 
had  to  be  spent  gathering  materials  that 
would  enable  him  to  do  the  work.  With 
the  help  of  a  volunteer  worker  in  the 
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community,  who  had  muscular  dystrophy, 
parallel  work  was  prepared  so  the  child 
could  participate  in  classroom  activities. 
This  was  quite  successful. 

My  second  experience  was  a  little  more 
exacting.  The  child  was  dependent  to  a 
certain  degree  and  was  not  as  ready  for 
reading  readiness  as  the  other  children 
of  the  class.  Thus,  when  they  were  doing 
their  work,  he  usually  had  his  own  media 
with  which  to  work.  He  progressed  consid¬ 
erably  during  the  year.  Both  children  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  classroom  and  were 
included  in  all  the  activities. 

^iOne  of  the  most  important  aids  I  found 
is  close  contact  with  the  parents,  in  the 
home  and  in  visits  to  the  classroom.  We 
thus  work  together  as  a  team  and  have 
the  same  objectives.  Home  visits  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important  as  they  enable  me  to 
see  what  interests  the  child  there,  how  his 
parents  handle  him,  and  his  relationships 
within  the  home. 

Volunteer  work  is  a  second  invaluable 
aid.  Other  sources  of  help  were  the  Bu¬ 
reau  for  Handicapped  Children  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Children’s  Service  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Center 
for  the  Development  of  Blind  Children, 
Syracuse  University.  The  staffs  of  each 
of  these  organizations  have  proved  most 
helpful  and  I  feel  free  to  turn  to  them 
whenever  I  am  in  need  of  counsel,  guid¬ 
ance,  instructional  help,  etc. 

What  was  the  reaction  of  the  other 
children  to  having  a  blind  child  in  the 
classroom?  At  first  it  was  quite  awesome 
to  them  and  they  tried  to  help  like  mother 
hens.  After  awhile,  the  children  seemed 
to  pick  up  the  same  methods  of  handling 
I  used,  and  only  helped  when  there  was 
a  need  for  it.  From  then  on,  the  children 
accepted  the  blind  child  without  hesita¬ 
tion  and  included  him  in  all  activities 
such  as  games,  music,  exercises,  lunch, 
show-and-tell,  painting,  pretending  to  be 
teacher  for  the  first  part  of  the  program, 
calling  the  tables  for  show-and-tell,  doing 
the  calendar  and  exercises.  The  blind  chil¬ 


dren  became  contributing  members  of  the 
group,  having  something  to  offer,  as  well 
as  to  receive.  They  were  accepted  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  learned  to  share  with  others. 
They  took  their  turns  in  carrying  out  rou¬ 
tine  chores  and  jobs,  watering  plants,  put¬ 
ting  materials  back  in  place,  dusting  and 
taking  care  of  the  room. 

The  blind  children  participated  in  field 
trips  and  seemed  to  enjoy  these  experi¬ 
ences.  We  visited  a  garage  on  one  of  our 
field  trips,  and  although  the  smells  and 
sounds  were  strange  to  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  blind  child  initially  became 
more  frightened  than  other  children  at 
these  unfamiliar  odors  and  unexpected 
sounds.  After  a  little  while  his  fears  were 
allayed  and  he  became  curious,  more  will¬ 
ing  to  touch  and  explore  some  strange, 
new  objects  such  as  huge  rubber  boots, 
extra  large  tires  and  a  big  bell.  Upon  our 
return  to  the  classroom  he  wanted  to 
know  if  we  were  going  back.  He  asked 
this  for  about  a  week,  and  although  I 
realized  that  this  questioning  may  have 
been  due  partly  to  apprehension,  I  also 
felt  that  he  had  gained  from  the  experi¬ 
ence.  In  retrospect  it  seemed  to  me  that 
more  careful  preparation  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  before  we  go  on  a  trip  may  make  it 
more  meaningful  for  them.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  for  blind  children  and 
will  enhance  their  ease  and  enjoyment  in 
such  a  situation. 

Blind  children  should  have  as  many 
experiences  as  possible  no  matter  how 
much  time  it  takes  to  involve  them.  These 
experiences  are  contributing  factors  in  en¬ 
abling  the  children  to  adapt  themselves 
more  easily  to  a  regular  school  situation 
with  sighted  children.  Their  ability  to  do 
and  understand  the  many  things  that 
sighted  children  do  is  a  constant  source 
of  satisfaction  not  only  to  me  but  to  class¬ 
mates  and  others  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  Self-confidence  and  reassurance 
are  important  to  all  children  in  my  class 
and  the  blind  children  seem  to  need  these 
even  more  than  other  members.  They 
were  able  to  perceive  anxiety,  frustration, 
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worry,  happiness,  smiles,  love  and  scold¬ 
ings  in  those  people  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact  and  used  them  as  a  basis  for 
their  reactions  to  many  situations.  Of 
course,  they  also  have  the  same  feelings 
and  need  understanding  and  love  from 
those  close  to  them  to  help  meet  these 
situations. 

In  a  central  district  almost  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  come  by  bus,  including  the  blind 
children  who  get  off  by  themselves  and 
come  into  the  building,  and  go  down  the 
hall  to  the  classroom  with  a  minimum  of 
help.  Being  able  to  do  this  is  a  step  ahead 
in  developing  confidence  and  independ¬ 
ence.  The  first  blind  child  in  my  class  was 
very  independent  and  proficient  and  is 
now  in  first  grade,  reading  braille  and 
doing  quite  well.  Independence  in  a  child 
is  almost  a  necessary  asset,  for  with  it  the 
blind  child  can  continue  in  regular,  pub¬ 
lic  school  for  an  indefinite  time  with  a 
minimum  of  problems  with  the  proper 
teaching  equipment.  It  is  important,  I  feel, 
to  help  blind  children  gain  independence, 
to  foster  their  curiosity,  and  to  provide 
them  with  situations  whereby  they  can 
form  successful  relationships  with  their 
peers,  thus  allowing  and  helping  them  to 
become  an  integrated  part  of  the  class¬ 
room.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  beginnings 
of  integration  started  in  the  kindergarten 
will  continue  as  children  mature  and  be¬ 
come  contributing  members  of  society. 

Teaching  two  entirely  different  kinds  of 
blind  children  in  the  kindergarten  has 
taught  me  much  in  the  teaching  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  them.  I  have  learned  that  they 
recognize  and  take  advantage  of  “pity.” 
The  blind  child  is  like  other  children  in 


that  if  he  can  get  someone  to  do  his  work 
for  him,  and  wait  on  him,  he  will  accept 
such  help  and  expect  it.  The  children  I 
have  known  have  taken  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  being  able  to  do  things  correctly; 
in  being  participating  members  of  a  group. 
They  do  not  “take  up”  a  lot  of  time  as 
some  people  believe  and  they  are  not 
“difficult”  as  so  many  warned  me  they 
would  be.  It  is  only  adults  who  make  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  blind  children  difficult  as  they 
do  not  realize  what  they  can  do,  nor  how. 
With  the  help  of  the  other  children,  par¬ 
ents  and  advisors,  we  have  gone  along 
doing  our  work  at  about  the  same  rate  of 
speed  with  blind  children  in  the  class  as 
we  did  when  we  did  not  have  any.  I  had 
moments  of  frustration,  but  when  some¬ 
thing  I  tried  to  teach  was  successful,  then 
I  became  encouraged  and  started  again 
with  new  heart.  Classroom  work  became 
easier  with  each  repetition  and  demon¬ 
stration  and  there  was  less  pressure  on  the 
children  and  me.  Yes,  it  does  take  a  little 
more  planning  and  extra  work  after  school 
hours,  but  doesn’t  anything  that  is  worth¬ 
while? 

Should  blind  children  be  integrated  with 
sighted  children  in  a  regular  classroom? 
Yes,  I  personally  believe  so.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  make  friends  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  neighborhood;  that  they  are 
known  in  their  community;  that  they  real¬ 
ize  they  are  individuals  with  individual 
likes  and  differences;  that  they  learn  their 
limitations  when  working  in  a  sighted 
world;  that  they  accept  help  gracefully; 
and  that  they  enlarge  their  knowledge  of 
the  world  outside  the  home  while  remain¬ 
ing  an  integral  part  of  it. 
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The  Blind  Child  in  Kindergarten 
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MARGARET  M.  HALL 


A  QUICK  LOOK  AT  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
group  would  never  have  revealed  the 
handicap  that  made  Denise  the  excep¬ 
tional  child.  Bright  and  alert-looking,  neat 
and  pretty  in  appearance  from  the  tips  of 
her  patent  leather  shoes  to  her  lively  face. 
Her  exceptionality  was  in  her  total  blind¬ 
ness. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  a  teacher  has 
many  memories  that  are  dear  to  her  heart. 
Some  incidents,  some  certain  children 
stand  out.  That  these  are  memories  of  a 
school  room  is  not  to  say  that  only  teach¬ 
ers  can  cherish  them — instead  we  could 
all  benefit  in  sharing  some  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  that  occur  there  because  they  are 
rich  in  human  experiences  and  not  always 
heavy  with  pedagogy.  I  think  the  story  of 
Denise  is  one  of  these. 

Denise  entered  my  kindergarten  with 
twenty-five  sighted  children.  It  was  a  new 
experience  for  both  of  us.  Neesey  had 
never  been  to  school  before  and  although 
I  had  taught  mlany  handicapped  children, 
I  never  had  one  who  was  blind.  It  was  a 
memorable  year  for  us  and  we  all  gained 
— the  children,  Neesey  and  I. 

In  looking  back  my  mental  picture  of 
Neesey  during  those  first  days  of  school 
is  still  quite  vivid.  She  was  a  quiet,  shy 
but  poised  little  girl,  five  and  a  half  years 
old.  She  was  a  bit  taller  than  average;  her 
head  usually  hung  down;  she  kept  her  eyes 
closed  most  of  the  time;  she  shuffled  rather 
than  walked;  and  when  she  spoke,  which 
was  seldom,  it  was  with  a  low,  quiet  voice. 
She  was  used  to  being  led  by  the  hand  and 
she  did  not  know  or  use  any  of  the  tech- 
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niques  a  blind  person  needs  in  helping 
him  move  about.  She  liked  to  tell  again 
and  again  how  she  had  broken  her  arm 
the  previous  summer  in  a  play  camp  and 
that  she  was  afraid  it  was  still  broken.  She 
made  a  definite  point  of  announcing  to 
visitors  that  she  could  not  see.  She  had  no 
skill,  whatsoever,  in  handling  a  crayon  or 
pencil;  she  was  unfamiliar  with  clay,  but 
she  could  readily  distinguish  pennies, 
nickels,  dimes  and  quarters.  Though  she 
could  count  by  rote  much  farther  than 
the  rest  of  the  class,  her  hand  counting 
on  the  abacus  was  careless  and  often  in 
error — she  would  push  over  two  disks  and 
count  one. 

Denise  was  not  born  blind  but  her  eyes 
had  been  removed  when  she  was  eighteen 
months  old  to  arrest  cancer,  so  the  effect 
was  the  same.  Fitted  with  prostheses,  she 
was  very  conscious  of  them  and  each 
morning  would  always  ask  me  to  check 
whether  they  were  in  proper  position.  She 
was  well  loved  by  her  family  but  greatly 
pitied  by  friends  and  neighbors  so  the 
resentment  to  this  handicap  never  really 
diminished.  I  remember  her  brother  Greg 
telling  me  when  he  was  in  kindergarten 
that  his  baby  sister  Denise  broke  all  his 
toys.  I  remarked  perhaps  it  was  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  he  was  quick  to  reply,  “No,  she 
just  plain  smashes  them.” 

Her  mother  worked  all  day  in  the  local 
hospital  to  provide  support  for  her  large 
family.  Five  older  sisters  took  turns  car¬ 
ing  for  Neesey  in  between  going  to  school 
themselves,  but  when  Neesey  came  to 
kindergarten,  they  were  involved  with 
their  own  problems  of  existence  and  Nee¬ 
sey  was  left  with  friends  or  neighbors  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 
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Transportation  to  and  from  school  was 
at  the  kind  offices  of  other  children  going 
that  way — children  who  often  forgot  their 
promises  and  didn’t  come  for  her,  or  oth¬ 
ers  who  were  so  little  they  had  all  they 
could  do  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Many 
mornings  Neesey  would  come  to  school 
not  knowing  who  was  to  come  for  her  or 
where  she  was  to  go  after  school,  and 
many  times  her  escorts,  if  they  did  come, 
would  leave  her  stranded  on  the  sidewalk 
somewhere  near  her  house. 

In  spite  of  having  had  more  than  her 
share  of  hard  knocks,  she  was  still  a  little 
girl  who  took  pride  in  being  neat,  a  little 
girl  with  the  normal  amount  of  vanity 
about  her  clothes,  her  “hush-puppy”  shoes 
and  her  hair. 

My  kindergarten  is  a  large  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  high-ceilinged  room  with  many 
nooks  and  crannies.  It  is  described  by  visi¬ 
tors  as  a  happy,  cheerful  room.  There  are 
high  windows  on  the  sunny  side,  two  posts 
in  the  middle  supporting  beams  in  the 
ceiling,  twenty-odd  kindergarten  chairs, 
three  easels,  a  sandbox,  a  piano  and  the 
normal  kindergarten  equipment  and  games. 
To  the  untutored,  it  might  look  cluttered 
and  disorganized,  but  everything  there  is 
for  use  and  necessary  for  satisfying  play. 
I  usually  have  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
children  in  a  class  ranging  in  age  from 
four  years  eight  months  to  six  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  free  activity  I  would  call  it  a 
noisy  room  but  it’s  a  happy  noise  and  a 
kindergarten  teacher  is  well  accustomed 
to  that. 

We  spend  all  of  the  fall  becoming  used 
to  each  other  and  learning  to  work  and 
play  as  a  happy  social  group.  We  start  a 
readiness  program  in  January  designed 
to  meet  and  strengthen  the  abilities  of  the 
five-year-old  child.  He  learns  to  listen,  to 
identify  rhyming  sounds,  to  distinguish 
objects  and  shapes,  to  identify  primary 
colors,  including  blue  and  orange,  to  count 
by  rote  to  ten,  to  identify  the  numerals 
one  to  ten,  to  learn  the  values  one  to  ten, 
and  some  children  learn  to  write  the  nu¬ 
merals  one  to  ten.  All  this  in  addition  to 


the  accepted  kindergarten  curriculum  of 
playing,  singing,  acting,  dancing,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  enjoying  stories — both  telling  and 
listening. 

Our  aim  is  to  teach  these  skills  to  de¬ 
velop  the  potential  abilities  in  the  child 
in  order  to  make  first  grade  a  successful 
introduction  to  reading  and  writing,  as 
well  as  keeping  the  kindergarten  the  happy 
developmental  period  it  should  be.  Not 
all  children  achieve  perfection  in  these 
skills  but  the  lessons  are  presented  in  such 
a  way  as  to  entertain  and  stimulate  those 
who  are  not  ready,  and  an  acceptance 
to  learning  is  formed  all  around. 

Putting  a  blind  or  handicapped  student 
in  this  situation  might  pose  for  some 
teachers  many  staggering  problems,  but 
none  are  insurmountable.  To  better  un¬ 
derstand  these  problems,  take  a  look  at 
the  handicap  and  the  limitations  it  pro¬ 
duces.  It  may  help  you  if  you  close  your 
eyes  tight  for  about  five  minutes  and  try 
to  carry  on  your  normal  chores.  Then, 
and  this  is  equally  important,  the  next 
step  is  to  try  to  see  the  child  and  not  the 
handicap.  I  had  to  do  this  innumerable 
times  during  the  year  to  better  serve  and 
teach  Denise. 

First,  let’s  examine  the  role  of  the 
teacher  with  a  blind  child  to  find  where  it 
might  differ  from  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  a  sighted  group.  In  this  respect,  before 
school  opened,  I  sought  and  was  most 
fortunate  to  receive  excellent  counsel  from 
trained  and  experienced  people  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
I  read  much  literature  to  which  I  was 
directed,  on  the  education  of  the  blind 
child.  From  the  beginning,  I  was  thrilled 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge  of  teaching  a  blind  child  in  a 
sighted  group  and  I  was  sincerely  humble 
in  the  hope  that  I  could  do  a  successful 
job. 

The  guiding  keynotes  I  developed  from 
this  research  proved  themselves  sound  all 
through  the  year.  I  call  them  the  “ten 
commandments”  in  teaching  the  handi¬ 
capped  child: 
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1.  The  teacher  should  maintain  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  matter-of-factness. 

2.  The  teacher  should  avoid  excessive 
verbalization. 

3.  The  teacher  should  avoid  a  sentimental 
attitude  on  the  part  of  herself  and 
others  toward  the  child. 

4.  The  work  should  be  rated  on  its 
quality  and  not  the  child’s  blindness. 

5.  A  normal  relationship  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  all  times — teacher-child,  and 
child-group. 

6.  Help,  when  given,  should  be  as  un¬ 
obtrusive  as  possible. 

7.  The  child  should  be  considered  a 
classmate,  not  a  class  project. 

8.  The  same  standard  of  behavior  must 
hold  for  all. 

9.  Concentration  must  be  on  getting 
things  done — natural  both  to  the 
handicapped  and  the  non-handicapped. 

10.  The  teacher  must  avoid  over-protec¬ 
tion  of  the  handicapped  child. 

'  And  like  the  originals,  all  ten  must  be 
well  flavored  with  lots  of  love,  under¬ 
standing  and  patience. 

It  became  apparent  soon  in  the  school 
year  that  Neesey  had  above-average  in¬ 
telligence,  a  good  sense  of  humor  (she 
loved  to  tease  me)  and  a  normal  aversion 
to  work  whenever  she  wanted  to  play. 
From  the  beginning,  I  had  Neesey  par¬ 
ticipate  in  every  activity  and  responsibility 
required  of  the  others.  To  do  this  she  had 
to  first  learn  the  techniques  to  help  her 
move  about  freely  with  more  safety  and 
less  dependency.  This  is  what  we  call 
having  “command  of  the  situation”  and  it 
helps  the  handicapped  person  to  maintain 
his  own  personal  sense  of  dignity  and  in¬ 
dependence. 

Neesey  learned  how  to  walk  with  one 
arm  raised  in  front  of  her  face  for  protec¬ 
tion.  She  learned  how  to  kneel  down  with¬ 
out  bending  over  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  hitting  her  head,  and  how  to  get  up 
straight  from  kneeling  to  again  avoid  the 
chance  of  bumping  into  an  over-hanging 
table  or  piece  of  equipment.  And  she 


learned  how  to  find  dropped  objects — to 
feel  in  ever-widening  circles  for  the  object 
on  the  floor. 

She  learned  to  listen  at  all  times  for 
clues  and  how  to  interpret  them.  Open 
doors  always  let  in  noise  and  a  different 
feeling  of  the  air;  my  voice  would  give 
the  clue  to  where  I  was  and  I  had  to  be 
careful  not  to  let  anything  stand  between 
us  when  I  knew  she  was  using  my  voice 
as  a  clue.  I  would  tell  her,  “Neesey,  the 
easel  is  in  front  of  you  on  your  right  side,” 
or  “Neesey,  come  all  the  way  around  my 
desk.”  The  warmth  of  the  sunlight  on  her 
face  gave  her  the  clue  that  she  was  near 
the  doll  corner. 

She  also  learned  her  way  around  the 
room  with  the  doll  carriage — she  discov¬ 
ered  this  herself,  for  it  would  always  bump 
into  things  first.  After  the  class  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  while  she  was  waiting  for  her 
escort  home  she  would  carefully  explore 
the  room  unencumbered  by  twenty-five 
active  little  playmates.  She  would  slowly 
trace  the  boundaries  and  the  permanent 
obstacles,  concentrating  all  the  while  on 
their  placement. 

In  moving  from  the  circle  to  the  tables, 
or  from  the  tables  to  the  piano,  Neesey 
joined  the  others  in  the  crush  of  carrying 
chairs.  When  her  turn  came  to  be  a  weekly 
helper,  she  took  notes  to  the  front  office, 
passed  milk,  straws  and  cookies  with  more 
skill  and  less  “to-do”  about  it  than  the 
others. 

She  joined  in  every  play  activity  with 
the  others,  including  painting.  When  we 
traveled  throughout  the  building  Neesey 
was  in  line  with  all  the  others.  She  even 
took  her  turn  as  a  leader. 

Neesey  also  overcame  her  fear  of  large 
crowds  and  big  open  spaces.  When  we 
first  went  out  on  the  playground,  she  was 
very  timid  and  stayed  close  to  my  side, 
but  later  she  became  just  as  much  at  home 
as  the  others  on  the  jungle  gym  and  the 
swings.  After  I  taught  her  the  rudiments 
of  safety  on  the  gym  Neesey  could  scram¬ 
ble  up  and  down,  hang  upside  down  and 
do  all  the  tricks  the  sighted  children  did. 
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When  I  raised  my  arm  as  our  silent 
signal  to  go  in,  her  classmates  nearby 
would  tell  her,  “Time  to  go'’  and  then 
Neesey  would  follow  my  voice  and  come 
running  to  the  door  and  the  children. 

On  our  walking  field  trips  it  was  fun 
for  all  of  us  to  chant  at  the  curbs  “Down 
one”  and  “Up  one” — it  helped  everyone. 
It  was  Neesey  who  taught  us  that  light 
and  heat  go  together.  We  were  visiting  the 
local  bank  at  Christmas  to  see  a  truly 
beautiful  Christmas  display — a  white  tree 
with  red  satin  “apples”  hanging  from  the 
branches,  and  small  flickering  lights  inter¬ 
twined  with  ivy  on  the  pillars  at  each 
side.  Neesey,  in  feeling  the  lights  said 
“Mrs.  Hall,  these  are  warm!”  and  needless 
to  say  we  experimented  with  small  lighted 
bulbs  when  we  got  back  to  our  room. 

Neesey  was  never  introduced  as  blind 
to  the  young  group.  I  would  remind  them 
occasionally  that  perhaps  she  needed  some 
help,  as  all  of  us  do  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  and  help  was  soon  volunteered, 
never  drafted,  and  began  to  have  the  aura 
of  a  special  privilege.  From  the  beginning 
she  was  accepted  by  the  children — and  as 
a  person,  not  a  handicap.  Her  problem 
was  for  her  to  realize  that  she  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  I  knew  she  had  learned  this  the 
day  in  November  when  she,  for  the  first 
time,  joined  in  our  game  of  “Doggie, 
Doggie.” 

It  is  a  very  simple  game  the  children 
love  to  play — the  doggie  sits  in  the  center 
of  a  circle  on  a  chair — his  hands  tightly 
clasped  over  his  eyes  and  his  head  bowed 
down — no  peeking!  A  small  block  be¬ 
neath  his  chair  is  “stolen”  by  one  of  the 
children  who  takes  it  back  to  his  chair 
and  sits  on  it.  We  call  out  “Doggie,  Dog¬ 
gie,  who  stole  your  bone?”  The  doggie 
child  then  looks  up  and  makes  a  guess  as 
to  who  is  sitting  on  the  bone.  The  day 
Neesey  first  asked  to  play  she  went  to  the 
center  chair,  tightly  clasped  her  hands 
over  her  eyes  and  lowered  her  head.  No 
peeking!  When  it  came  time  to  guess  she 
never  made  a  mistake.  It  was  her  class 
and  her  game,  too. 


So  much  has  been  said  about  the  “ex¬ 
traordinary  perception”  of  the  remaining 
senses  of  the  blind.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  cliches.  It  was  my  observation  of 
Neesey  that  confirmed  my  realization  that 
these  special  achievements  come  only  after 
many  hours  of  slow,  slow,  work,  fraught 
with  frustration  all  the  way.  The  facility  to 
do  intricate  handwork,  such  as  wiring  or 
weaving  is  not  “given,”  it  is  worked  for 
by  patient  teachers  and  more  patient  and 
determined  students. 

Neesey  came  to  me  one  morning  in 
winter  and  whispered,  “Mrs.  Hall,  Jonathan 
says  he’s  my  friend.  He  wants  me  to  play 
with  him  after  school.”  Knowing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  transportation  she  had,  I  sug¬ 
gested,  “That  would  be  fun,  Neesey,  but 
if  you  can’t  visit  him,  why  don’t  you  call 
him  on  the  phone?”  We  practiced  dialing 
on  the  toy  phone  in  the  room  and  that 
night  she  called  him  all  by  herself,  and 
then  she  called  me  to  tell  me  about  it! 
Daily,  after  that,  I  supplied  her  with  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers  for  her  to  call.  Soon  the 
whole  class  became  intrigued  with  dialing 
and  I  was  busy  every  day  at  dismissal 
time  supplying  telephone  numbers  to 
twenty-five  children. 

I’ve  related  how  Neesey  and  I  worked 
together  to  discover  clues  that  would  help 
her  move  about.  There  were  learning  skills 
that  she  had  to  acquire,  too.  Some  were 
easy  for  her  and  some  were  hard. 

In  the  skill  of  listening,  Neesey  was  at 
no  disadvantage  and  from  the  beginning 
she  thoroughly  enjoyed  playing  these  exer¬ 
cises.  I  remember  one  day  we  were  all 
trying  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible  to  listen  to 
sounds  outside  the  room.  Each  child  re¬ 
ported  what  he  heard:  “I  can  hear  the 
trucks  going  by,”  “I  can  hear  the  classes 
in  the  hall,”  and  “I  can  hear  the  train 
whistle.”  When  it  was  Neesey’s  turn  she 
said,  “Mrs.  Hall,  I  can  hear  Jeffrey  chew¬ 
ing  gum.”  The  incidence  of  gum  chewing 
in  the  class  dropped  sharply  after  that; 
certainly  Jeffrey  didn’t  indulge  in  it  soon 
again. 

The  skill  of  counting  and  identifying 
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numerals  was  fun  for  her  too.  I  made 
flash  cards  for  her  with  heavy  twine 
dipped  in  starch  and  shaped  in  the  nu¬ 
merals,  one  to  ten.  A  notch  at  the  top  of 
the  card  gave  Neesey  the  clue  to  hold  the 
card  right  side  up  and  in  tracing  her  fingers 
over  this  tactile  aid  she  learned  to  identify 
the  numbers. 

However,  the  skill  of  drawing,  which  is 
sometimes  hard  for  the  sighted  and  always 
harder  for  the  non-sighted,  Neesey  tried 
to  avoid.  I  set  up  a  clip  board  for  her 
with  homemade  plastic  stencils  in  the 
shapes  that  are  commonly  used  for  the 
five-year-old.  These  are  the  triangles,  cir¬ 
cles,  squares,  valentine  hearts,  shapes  of 
Christmas  trees  and  houses,  and  so  forth. 
It  gave  Neesey  satisfying  seatwork  during 
playtime  when  small  groups  love  to  gossip 
over  their  drawings,  and  it  made  her  use 
her  fingers  to  start  developing  and  controll¬ 
ing  the  muscles. 

Neesey  was  not  too  keen  about  this  at 
first  because  it  is  difficult  to  do  if  you 
don’t  have  even  a  mental  picture  of  some¬ 
one  holding  a  crayon  for  writing  or  draw¬ 
ing.  However,  knowing  Neesey’s  vanity 
in  her  accomplishment  for  counting  I  tried 
another  approach.  I  asked  her  to  draw 
twenty  and  even  thirty  free-hand  circles 
on  large  size  paper,  one  on  top  of  the 
other  and  a  count  of  one  to  each  circle. 
The  children  loved  to  call  out  the  names 
of  the  colors  of  the  different  crayons  as 
she  picked  them  out  of  the  box  and  then 
she  would  lead  them  in  counting.  She  was 
helping  them  too,  and  from  then  on 
Neesey  was  eager  to  use  crayons  and 
pencils.  Also  Neesey  had  work  to  take 
home  and  proudly  display  to  her  mother, 
like  all  the  children. 

That’s  the  story  of  Neesey  for  one  year. 
It  was  a  richer  year  for  all  of  us  with  her 
being  with  us.  And  for  her  the  year  was  a 
success,  too.  In  learning  how  to  move 
around  with  security  and  independence,  in 
being  a  part  of  the  kindergarten  group,  in 
participating  in  all  our  activities  both  in 
and  out  of  school,  and  in  knowing  that 
people  liked  her  for  herself — all  these 


brought  a  wonderful  sense  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  a  happy  introduction  to  school 
life  and  learning.  I  just  hope  it  prepared 
her  in  some  ways  for  the  life  ahead. 

Supplementary  Thoughts 

I  never  really  knew  whether  Neesey  liked 
me  or  not.  This  may  sound  strange  but  it’s  a 
fact.  Part  of  a  teacher’s  role  in  kindergarten 
is  to  keep  the  child  free  of  emotional  in¬ 
volvement  with  his  teacher.  It  makes  a  transi¬ 
tion  to  another  grade  and  teacher  less  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  I  don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  the  child 
to  play  on  his  emotions  demanding  love  to 
achieve  what  you,  the  teacher,  want.  The 
child  usually  gives  all  too  freely  at  this  age. 

But  with  Neesey  I  honestly  never  was  sure. 
She  kept  her  poise  at  all  times.  I  interpreted 
her  wanting  to  tease  me  as  some  indication 
of  a  positive  feeling  on  her  part  toward  me. 
I  can  still  hear  her  chuckle,  “Mrs.  Hall,  if 
you  don’t  let  me  play  with  the  clay,  I  won’t 
come  to  school  tomorrow.”  She  had  a  perfect 
attendance  record. 

I  realized  quite  soon  that  I  had  to  mask 
my  own  feelings.  There  were  days  when  I 
was  haunted  by  misgivings  about  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  Neesey’s  home  environment.  I  was 
able  to  see  her  mother  only  once  during  the 
entire  year.  And  then  I  was  also  haunted 
with  the  thought  of  a  child  with  her  abilities 
wasting  time  in  a  classroom  in  future  years 
waiting  for  the  few  days  a  week  when  the 
itinerant  teacher  could  come  for  a  few  hours. 
Perhaps  in  view  of  my  inexperience  this 
concern  is  unfounded,  but  there  were  many 
times  in  my  room  when  Neesey,  bored  with 
her  own  duties,  would  just  sit  with  her  head 
in  her  arms,  waiting  for  the  rest  to  finish 
their  visual  work. 

Another  frustration  occurred  when  I  found 
it  practically  impossible  to  get  the  first  year’s 
pre-primer  and  primer  transcribed  into  braille. 
I  was  fighting  time  every  minute  and  the 
frustrations  occurred  when  it  seemed  time 
was  slipping  by  without  any  concete  evidence 
of  advancement  or  victory  over  some  of  her 
lessons. 

It  became  obvious  that  I  had  too  many 
great  expectations  and  I  had  to  temper  these 
with  the  realities  of  the  limit  of  time  and 
physical  capabilities.  A  teacher  is  always 
fighting  time  and  I  simply  had  to  lessen  my 
drive  toward  goals  I  had  set  in  exchange  for 
goals  which  were  achieved  and  which  I  had 
to  admit  were  more  important. 

Actually  that  is  why  I  think  this  article 
is  appropriate  for  the  professional  reader, 
(and  also  why  I  am  a  better  teacher  than  a 
writer).  The  teacher  must  at  all  times  remain 
more  objective  than  emotional,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  child’s  mental  and  physical 
health,  the  teacher  must  be  alert  to  discipline 
herself  and  her  thinking  if  she  does  become 
emotionally  involved.  There  are  teachers  who 
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do  not  practice  this,  I  know,  but  I  have  no 
regard  for  them.  Love,  yes,  but  not  emotion. 

Editor’s  Postscript:  Apropos  of  the  subject 
of  the  two  foregoing  articles,  the  Bureau  for 
Handicapped  Children  of  the  State  Education 
Department  in  New  York  issued  a  mono¬ 
graph  last  summer  entitled  The  Challenge  of 
Educating  the  Blind  Child  in  the  Regular 
Classroom  *  from  which  we  quote: 

“Much  of  the  programs  provided  in  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  early  grades  today  is  as  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  blind  child  as  it  is  for  his 
sighted  peers  .  .  .  the  problem  of  educating 
the  blind  child  with  sighted  children  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  what  to  teach  but 
rather  how  to  present  the  subject  matter  most 
effectively. 

.  .  The  creative  teacher  who  recognizes 
her  responsibility  to  every  child  in  the  class 
will  look  upon  the  blind  child  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  whose  potentialities  can  be  developed 
through  her  skills  as  a  teacher.  .  . 

It  was  simultaneously  with  the  programs 
described  in  the  monograph,  in  the  same 


*  The  monograph  can  be  purchased  by 
out-of-state  school  systems  at  50  cents  per 
copy;  order  from  The  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  The  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Albany  1,  New  York. 


state,  that  the  two  public  school  kindergarten 
teachers  were,  more  or  less  alone  and  on 
their  own  resources,  venturing  into  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  having  a  blind  child  in  their 
classes,  as  each  reports  in  her  own  words. 
Each  can  be  thought  of  as  a  prototype  of  the 
creative  teacher  referred  to  in  the  quotation; 
and  there  is  a  striking  parallel  in  the  way 
these  two  teachers  accepted  the  challenge  of 
the  new  experience.  But  more  striking  is  the 
obvious  resolution,  indeed  enthusiasm,  with 
which  each  approached  the  experience;  we 
think  this  attitude  is  noteworthy  evidence  of 
unusual  professional  qualities  in  these  two 
individuals.  The  parallels  continue  in  the 
basic  guides  each  set  for  herself  as  determined 
by  the  situation,  in  the  controlling  purposes 
of  kindergarten  training  that  each  sought  to 
achieve  in  her  concern  for  the  blind  child,  in 
the  interest  that  each  expresses  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  direction  of  the  blind  child’s  education, 
and  so  on.  The  importance  of  parental  co¬ 
operation  and  understanding  is  indicated  by 
each — one  in  reporting  such  cooperation,  the 
other  in  regretting  its  virtual  absence,  how¬ 
ever  understandable.  Other  variations  in  local 
circumstances  are  apparent  in  the  respective 
accounts.  All  in  all,  the  reader  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  uncommon  understanding 
with  which  each  of  the  two  teachers  entered 
upon  the  year’s  task  and  carried  it  through 
the  stages  of  successful  development. 


Helping  Sighted  Children  Develop 
Realistic  Concepts  of  Blindness 

CHARLENE  ROTCHFORD 


As  an  elementary  teacher,  I  am  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  development  of 
sighted  children.  Like  Dr.  Farrell,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  “The  most  important  right  is 
the  right  of  sight.”1  Every  right  has  cor¬ 
responding  obligations.  Children  must  be 
helped  to  realize  that  they  must  care  for 
their  eyes.  They  will  acquire  greater  ap- 


Miss  Rotchford  is  a  fifth-grade  teacher  in 
the  Phillips  School,  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


predation  of  visual  experiences  if  con¬ 
structive  and  enriching  activities  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  them. 

As  a  graduate  student  in  special  educa¬ 
tion  and  as  a  member  of  the  sighted  pub¬ 
lic,  I  am  concerned  with  public  attitudes 
towards  the  blind.  With  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  integrated  classes,  there  is  a 
need  for  an  enlightened  student  body. 
Children  are  natural  press  agents  and  if 
their  enthusiasm  is  aroused  they  spon¬ 
taneously  communicate  information  to 
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adults.  In  this  way  children  also  help 
parents  to  overcome  existing  misconcep¬ 
tions. 

My  fifth  grade  class  had  the  geographical 
advantage  of  being  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity  as  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 
They  were  accustomed  to  seeing  blind 
children.  At  a  PTA  meeting,  and  in  a 
school  assembly,  children  and  parents  saw 
the  film  “The  Perkins  Story.”  This  ex¬ 
perience  motivated  research  and  increased 
the  children’s  pride  in  the  contributions 
which  Perkins  was  making  to  community 
life.  The  setting  was  ideal  for  a  school 
project. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project,  which 
was  carried  out  last  year,  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  children’s  present  attitudes  toward 
the  blind.  This  was  done  through  having 
them  ask  questions  which  would  be  an¬ 
swered  through  class  research.  Questions 
ranged  from,  “How  does  a  blind  child 
study?”  to,  “How  much  does  a  guide  dog 
cost?”  They  were  perplexed  by  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  blind  person’s  mobility,  job  op¬ 
portunities,  ways  of  handling  money,  and 
development  of  the  other  senses. 

To  broaden  their  point  of  view  I  read 
Helen  Keller’s  article  “Three  Days  to 
See.”3  We  discussed  it  as  a  class.  The 
children  enjoyed  listening  to  Follow  My 
Leader  by  James  Garfield,2  as  the  main 
character  Jimmy  was  in  their  age  range. 
This  book  skillfully  presents  the  problems 
of  the  newly  blinded  child  and  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  his  sighted  friends. 

The  children  chose  representatives  and 
tape  recorded  an  interview  on  “What  we 
would  do  if  we  had  a  blind  child  in  our 
classroom.”  They  discussed  what  they 
would  do  if  Jimmy  of  Follow  My  Leader 
were  their  classmate.  Their  concepts  in¬ 
cluded  the  necessity  to  maintain  the  room 
arrangement  according  to  a  consistent  plan; 
to  be  thoughtful  but  to  help  Jimmy  to  be 
as  independent  as  possible;  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  he  could  make  to  class  projects; 
and  the  study  materials  which  he  would 
use. 

Response  to  the  children’s  letters  of  in¬ 


quiry  to  workers  for  the  blind  was  gratify¬ 
ing.  They  provided  us  with  information 
and  encouragement.  Acknowledgements 
were  received  from  local,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  agencies. 

Since  all  the  projects  were  an  outgrowth 
of  the  children’s  interests,  they  were  highly 
individual.  One  boy  wrote  to  the  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and 
a  committee  set  up  a  display  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  Morristown  agency  gen¬ 
erously  provided.  Adults  suppressed  smiles 
but  the  children  were  justifiably  proud  of 
a  classmate’s  novel  “The  Autobiography 
of  a  Seeing  Eye  Dog.” 

Another  little  girl  was  given  permission 
by  the  local  librarian  to  use  the  adult  ref¬ 
erence  room  in  order  to  find  information 
about  white  canes.  This  prompted  study  of 
what  happens  at  a  rehabilitation  center. 
Interest  in  employment  opportunities  for 
the  blind  was  encouraged  by  our  Boston 
newspapers  who  gave  us  access  to  their 
files  of  activities  of  local  blind  people. 

Helen  Keller’s  “Three  Days  to  See”  in¬ 
spired  the  children  to  collect  books  about 
her.  It  was  their  idea  that  they  braille  a 
thank-you  note  to  her  and  that  they  send 
her  a  copy  of  our  “Children’s  Pledge  to 
the  Blind.” 

This  pledge  was  the  ultimate  result  of 
group  understandings.  It  was  composed 
with  teacher  guidance.  The  children  for¬ 
warded  copies  of  their  pledge  to  agencies 
for  the  blind,  requesting  criticism.  The 
pledge  was  favorably  received.  It  is  in¬ 
cluded  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  concepts  which  the  children  ac¬ 
quired  would  have  been  mere  theory  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  outstanding  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  sight-saving  class  in  Watertown. 

Dr.  Waterhouse,  the  principal,  invited 
the  class  to  visit  Perkins  while  school  was 
in  progress.  They  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  the  campus  and  to  observe  children 
engaging  in  the  same  type  of  activities 
which  they  enjoyed.  The  capability  of  our 
hostess  and  her  guide  dog  made  the  See¬ 
ing  Eye  information  meaningful. 
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The  sight  saving  class  sent  us  copies  of 
their  work  and  the  materials  which  they 
use.  This  prompted  a  collection  of  a  slate, 
stylus,  braille  writer,  braille  alphabet,  writ¬ 
ing  guide,  white  cane  and  related  items. 
The  children  set  up  a  display  for  a  PTA 
meeting  as  their  culminating  project. 

The  children  took  immeasurable  pride 
in  this  unit.  This  year  as  sixth  graders  they 
voluntarily  come  back  to  recall  the  varied 
activities  and  to  wonder  if  this  year’s  fifth 
grade  will  engage  in  a  similar  study.  One 
boy  made  friends  with  a  blind  boy  during 


the  summer.  The  children  have  a  healthy, 
wholesome  attitude  towards  blind  people 
and  I  am  a  better  teacher  for  having  worked 
with  them.  I  believe  that  a  similar  project 
could  be  devised  for  elementary  or  even 
high  school  classes.  It  could  also  be  carried 
out  by  scout  troops  or  children’s  clubs.  It 
cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  with¬ 
out  research  and  the  adult  leader  must  not 
have  a  maudlin  attitude.  Negativism  and 
lack  of  objectivity  are  infectious  and  would 
only  increase  false  feelings  and  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  the  blind. 


THE  CHILDREN  S  PLEDGE  TO  THE  BLIND 

(As  evolved  by  the  fifth  grade  class,  Phillips  School,  1959-60) 

1  know  that  blmd  people  have  a  special  problem  to  solve  but  other  than  that  they  are  just 
like  I  am. 

A  blind  person  does  not  have  extra  special  ears  or  fingers.  He  has  just  trained  himself  to  really 
use  all  his  other  senses. 

I  do  not  pity  blind  people.  I  respect  those  who  have  made  the  most  of  their  abilities  and  1 
know  that  blind  people  who  beg  are  really  not  trying  to  help  themselves. 

Sometimes  I  can  be  substitute  eyes  for  blind  people  by  answering  questions  about  directions. 
When  I  am  older  1  may  read  lessons  with  a  blind  person. 

1  know  that  blind  people  can  travel  by  themselves.  If  a  blind  person  wants  to  walk  with  me  he 
will  take  my  arm.  I  should  never  interfere  with  a  guide  dog  while  he  is  working. 

1  know  that  each  blind  person  is  different  just  as  each  boy  or  girl  in  my  room  is  different.  1 
know  that  some  blind  people  will  be  my  friends  and  others  will  only  be  acquaintances. 

If  1  play  with  a  blind  boy  or  girl,  1  will  be  fair  but  I  will  not  baby  or  give  in  to  my  friend  be¬ 
cause  he  must  become  as  independent  as  possible. 

1  can  teach  grownups  how  to  act  towards  blind  people  by  setting  a  good  example.  I  can 
also  help  by  telling  them,  “ Blind  people  do  not  want  pity.  Pity  will  not  make  you  happy 
and  it  will  embarrass  others.  Be  natural  and  give  a  blind  person  the  opportunity  to  prove 
what  he  can  do  by  himself.” 
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The  Intelligence  Status  of 
Some  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Clients 


In  connection  with  a  study  recently  made 
for  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  (NYAB),  it  was  found  that  the  mean 
Wechsler  intelligence  quotients  for  three 
vision  groups,  into  which  275  vocational 
rehabilitation  clients  had  been  divided, 
were  all  well  above  the  mean  intelligence 
quotients  for  the  general  population.4  A 
few  years  ago,  using  the  same  vision  group¬ 
ing,  Gertrude  Bigman  obtained  somewhat 
similar  results  for  an  NYAB  population  of 
345  rehabilitation  clients.2 

In  a  study  of  443  blind  people,  Bauman 
divided  them  into  three  groups  in  terms  of 
adjustment  and  employment.1  For  her 
Group  A  (employed  and  generally  well 
adjusted)  the  mean  IQ  on  the  Wechsler- 
Bellevue  was  109.75  with  a  standard  devia¬ 
tion  (SD)  of  14.81.  The  mean  IQ  for 
Group  B  (not  successful  in  employment 
but  otherwise  adjusted)  was  105.15,  SD 
14.40;  for  Group  C  (not  successful  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  generally  poorly  adjusted) 
the  IQ  was  92.66,  SD  15.76. 

Curtis,  in  1950,  for  70  blind  clients  ob¬ 
tained  an  average  IQ  of  107,  with  a  range 
from  89-1 30.3 

Mean  IQs  and  SDs  for  the  present  275 
clients  and  for  Bigman’s  345  are  presented 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  until  March 
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1957,  at  the  NYAB,  the  six  verbal  tests 
of  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Form  I  were 
used,  then  prorated.  At  that  time  the  six 
verbal  tests  of  the  WAIS  were  substi¬ 
tuted.)5 

For  the  population  of  275  clients  it  was 
found  that  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  each 
vision  group  had  mean  IQs  which  ranged 
from  slow  normal  to  superior.  Only  25 
per  cent  of  men  and  women  were  below 
IQ  90.  Except  for  one  individual  with  IQ 
45,  the  IQ  total  range  was  from  68  to  142. 

Since  there  was  a  possibility  that  an 
atypical  year  might  have  unduly  warped 
the  figures,  mean  IQs  for  men  and  women 
were  obtained  in  terms  of  year  of  testing. 
The  mean  IQs  for  the  total  population 
were  found  to  be  progressively  lower — 
1956,  111.86;  1957,  110.58;  1958,  103.21. 
The  figure  for  1959,  IQ  97.88,  would  seem 
to  emphasize  the  downward  trend  but  its 
reliability  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
based  on  the  first  twenty  clients  tested  that 
year. 

The  effect  of  age  was  also  considered. 
Clients  were  divided  according  to  broad 
age  categories.  The  mean  IQ  for  all  275 
clients  is  109.04.  The  men  over  forty,  re¬ 
gardless  of  vision  grouping,  had  a  mean 
IQ  equal  to  that  of  men  in  the  21-40  age 
range  (age  21-40,  IQ  107.39;  over  forty, 
IQ  107.78).  The  mean  IQ  for  women  over 
forty  was  higher  than  that  for  women  in 
the  21-40  age  range  (age  21-40,  IQ  110.79; 
over  forty,  IQ  113.59). 

The  possibility  of  selection  in  favor  of 
men  and  women  with  more  education  was 
investigated.  It  was  found  that  the  middle 
category  of  clients,  with  respect  to  school- 
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Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Wechsler  IQs  for  Two  Blind  Populations 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Clients,  According  to  Vision  Groups* 


275  Clients 
Mean  IQ 
SD 


Vision  Group  1 
Men  Women 

107.25  106.27 

14.72  15.37 


Vision  Group  2 
Men  Women 

114.43  112.60 

16.96  16.76 


Vision  Group  3 
Men  Women 

103.64  111.05 

15.00  11.75 


345  Clients 

Mean  IQ  105.58  105.91 

SD  16.54  18.66 


111.38  111.95 

15.23  17.09 


108.99  110.27 

18.39  12.88 


*' Vision  Group  1.  Legally  blind  but  with  some  usable  vision  (approximately  5/200  up  to  and 

including  20/200  with  optimum  correction  in  the  better  eye.) 

Vision  Group  2.  Totally  blind  or  with  not  more  than  5/200  for  the  greater  part  of  life. 
Vision  Group  3.  More  recently  totally  blind. 


ing,  fell  at  the  level  of  one-to-three  years  of 
high  school,  at  which  point  all  IQs  were 
between  100  and  111.  Forty-three  per  cent 
of  the  clients,  or  120,  had  more  schooling 
than  one  to  three  years  of  high  school,  and 
28  per  cent,  or  seventy-seven,  had  less. 
Since  the  mean  IQs  for  men,  for  women, 
and  within  each  vision  group,  for  those 
having  more  than  three  years  of  high 
school,  are  all  above  110,  the  IQ  level  for 
the  population  as  a  whole  is  high. 

From  time  to  time  there  is  discussion  of 
the  possible  effect  on  test  ratings  of  degree 
and  length  of  blindness.  A  study  of  the 
figures  by  vision  groups  (see  note  in  table) 
revealed  no  statistically  reliable  differences. 
However,  mean  IQs  in  Group  2  (totally 
blind  for  most  or  all  of  life)  tended  to¬ 
wards  being  higher  than  those  in  the  two 
groups  having  visual  experience.  This 
brings  to  mind  the  possibility  that  the 
necessary  dependence  on  the  use  of  words 
by  people  long  and  totally  blind  may  have 


the  effect  of  increasing  verbal  facility  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  give  them  an  advantage  on  ver¬ 
bal  tests. 

Almost  all  men  and  women  who  are 
given  vocational  evaluations  at  the  NYAB 
are  referred  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service  for  the  Blind  (VRS)  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  From 
the  data  presented  here,  it  may  be  judged 
that  the  VRS  had  done  well  in  sending  for 
evaluations  those  men  and  women  who 
gave  evidence  of  being  able  to  profit  from 
vocational  training.  The  information  on  IQ 
versus  education  and  IQ  versus  age  is  in 
line  with  this  idea. 

The  decline  in  mean  IQs  by  years  may 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  backlog 
of  brighter  jobless  men  and  women  had 
petered  off. 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  studies  men¬ 
tioned,  it  may  also  be  judged  that  blind 
adults  compare  favorably  with  seeing  adults 
on  the  Wechsler  Verbal  Sub-tests. 
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Some  Observations  on  Work  for  the 

Blind  in  Israel 


HERBERT  J.  FREUDENBERGER,  Ph.D. 


The  experiences  of  a  professional  work¬ 
ing  with  the  blind  population  in  Israel  are 
unique.  This  is  due  to  the  large  influx  of  im¬ 
migrants,  which  gives  rise  to  problems  not 
usually  encountered  by  the  professional 
worker  with  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

To  understand  the  procedure  of  resettle¬ 
ment,  it  might  be  helpful  to  follow  the 
theoretical  procedure  of  handling  a  newly 
arrived  immigrant.  The  majority  of  blind 
persons  in  Israel  are  recently  arrived  male 
immigrants,  most  likely  married,  many  of 
whom  have  never  received  an  elementary- 
school  education,  have  little  if  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew,  and  often  are  untrained  in 
the  skills  or  in  the  rudiments  of  vocational 
life.  Usually,  the  family  of  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  view  the  visual  handicap  fatalisti¬ 
cally,  and  are  oriented  to  expect  that  the 
family  unit  or  society  will  care  for  the 
blind  member  as  a  dependent  person  un¬ 
able  to  operate  on  his  own.  This  is  most 
often  true  of  families  from  the  Near 
Eastern  countries. 

On  arrival  in  Israel  the  individual  and 


Dr.  Freudenberger,  psychoanalyst  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice,  has  conducted  numerous  re¬ 
search  projects  and  written  articles  on  the 
blind. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Eric  Boulter, 
field  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  for  his  sincere  coopera¬ 
tion  and  helpful  suggestions  in  writing  this 
article.  The  author  would  further  like  to  ex¬ 
press  his  appreciation  to  Mr.  Zwi  Federbush 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Jerusalem,  Is¬ 
rael,  for  his  generous  assistance  in  Israel  and 
in  preparing  this  paper. 

During  the  summer  of  1959  the  author  and 
his  wife  visited  various  groups  and  individuals 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  in  Israel.  This 
account  is  based  on  observations  at  major 
operating  installations  for  the  blind,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  adult  centers. 


his  family  will  most  likely  be  immediately 
sent  to  and  settled  in  one  of  the  develop¬ 
mental  region  settlements.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  he  will  be  visited  by  a  worker  from 
the  Welfare  Bureau  or  from  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  in  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  or  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Culture  in  cooperation  with  Malben, 
an  agency  aiding  Jewish  immigrants.  The 
visit  serves  the  purpose  of  evolving  a  case 
report  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  its  blind  member.  Later  the  worker 
might  arrange  for  a  blind  person  to  be 
seen  by  other  personnel  to  assist  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  degree  of  blindness,  medication 
needs,  if  any,  economic  potential,  and  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  needs. 

If  the  client  is  of  working  age  he  might 
be  sent  to  the  Hadassah  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Department  or  to  the  Jewish  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  for  a  more  complete 
evaluation  of  his  training  and  employment 
potentials.  (The  functions  of  the  Hadassah 
Vocational  Guidance  Department  testing 
program  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
article.)  Following  this  evaluation,  the 
client  may  be  sent  to  one  of  the  vocational 
training  centers,  placed  in  industry,  or  sent 
to  school  or  sheltered  workshop  for  train¬ 
ing  in  the  general  area  of  work  habits  or 
in  a  specific  skill. 

Reviewing  the  general  procedure,  it  ap¬ 
peals  that,  for  the  most  part,  blind  persons 
in  Israel  are  handled  through  a  national 
governmental  agency.  This  procedure  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  usual  practice  in  the  United 
States,  where  most  direct  services  are 
handled  by  state  and  local  agencies.4 

The  problems  being  faced  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  under  the  over-all  admin- 
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istration  of  Dr.  G.  Lotan,  director  gen¬ 
eral,  are  particularly  unusual  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  of  the  recency  of 
Israel’s  existence,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
skilled  personnel,  probably  even  greater 
than  in  the  United  States.  However,  more 
professional  workers  are  being  trained. 

High  Incidence  of  Blindness 

Second,  the  blind  population  in  Israel 
is  one  that  has  been  in  a  state  of  flux  ever 
since  the  country’s  founding.  The  August 
1957  survey  of  the  blind  in  Israel2  claimed 
that  in  a  census  taken  by  the  Mandatory 
Government  of  Palestine  in  1931,  a  re¬ 
markably  high  rate  of  blindness  existed 
in  Israel.  A  total  of  8,172  blind  persons 
were  counted:  7,356  of  these  were  Mos¬ 
lems;  515,  Christians;  244,  Jews;  and  57, 
others.  At  that  time  the  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness  among  Palestine’s  Jews  compared 
favorably  with  the  rate  of  blindness  preva¬ 
lent  in  most  European  countries.  The  1957 
survey  further  indicated  that  some  parts  of 
Palestine  in  which  blindness  was  particu¬ 
larly  prevalent  are  not  part  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  The  claimed  percentage  increase 
in  the  blind  population  of  Israel  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  the  large  influx  of  Jews  from 
Middle  Eastern  countries.  It  is  likely  that 
the  incidence  of  blindness  in  Israel  at  the 
present  time  may  be  higher  than  that  of 
any  country  in  Europe.  The  number  of 
blind  persons  in  Israel,  according  to  the 
1957  survey,  is  approximately  4,000  to 
4,500.  The  likelihood  that  the  increased 
incidence  of  blindness  is  due  to  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  Middle  Eastern  inhabitants 
seems  to  be  in  essential  agreement  with 
an  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
publication,  Blindness  at  Home  and 
Abroad ,3  which  noted  that  “The  highest 
number  of  blind  people  in  comparison 
with  the  general  population  is  found  in 
the  Middle  and  Far  East,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa.” 

It  is  significant  that  64.8  per  cent  of 
all  the  Jewish  blind  born  abroad  and 
now  living  in  Israel,  were  born  in  the 
following  three  countries:  Iraq  (34.2 


per  cent),  Libya  (15.6  per  cent),  and 
Yemen  (15  per  cent).  Of  Israel’s  blind 
population,  approximately  95  per  cent 
were  born  outside  of  her  national  bound¬ 
aries.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  about 
87  per  cent  came  to  Israel  after  the 
establishment  of  the  State.  As  to  the  non- 
Jewish  blind  now  residing  in  Israel,  among 
whom  are  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Druzes, 
94.3  per  cent  were  born  there. 

Problems  are  Peculiar  to  Israeli 
Circumstances 

A  further  review  of  the  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  State  of  Israel  points  out 
that  approximately  68.5  per  cent  of  the 
blind  fall  into  the  nineteen-to-forty-year 
age  categories.  This  population  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  employable  if  it  were  not  for 
lack  of  education  and  a  lack  of  occupa¬ 
tional  experience  typical  of  Mid-Eastern 
countries.  The  author  was  also  impressed 
by  the  total  amount  of  re-education  re¬ 
quired  for  female  blind  persons  from 
these  countries.  Many  of  these  women 
have  not  experienced  any  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence  until  they  arrive  in  Israel.  This 
situation  may  be  due  to  the  cultural  posi¬ 
tion  women  hold  in  these  countries. 

In  retrospect,  the  major  problems  facing 
Israel  today  are  not  only  those  of  rehabili¬ 
tation,  but  also  of  basic  education  of  the 
“whole”  person.  This  reflection  is  based 
on  the  author’s  numerous  conversations 
and  observations  with  workers  for  the 
blind,  as  well  as  with  blind  individuals.  It 
was  evident  that  the  majority  of  North 
African  and  Mid-Eastern  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants  had  little  or  no  familiarity  with  the 
values,  practices,  and  customs  that  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  western  world  often  take 
for  granted.  For  instance,  when  a  client 
walks  into  one  of  the  many  rehabilitation 
centers  in  the  United  States,  the  chances 
of  his  speaking  English  are  almost  certain. 
In  Israel,  however,  before  a  client  can  be 
introduced  into  a  rehabilitation  program 
he  must  first  be  taught  Hebrew  in  order 
to  establish  more  adequate  verbal  levels 
of  communication. 
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The  two  largest  centers  in  Israel  con¬ 
cerned  with  work  for  the  blind  are  the 
Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Haifa  Rehabilitation  Center. 

The  Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind  caters 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  educational  needs 
of  approximately  eighty  children  and  ad¬ 
olescents  of  both  sexes,  most  of  whom  are 
residents  at  the  Institute.  Education  starts 
at  the  kindergarten  level  and  continues 
through  the  elementary-school  level.  Pre- 
vocational  training  in  limited  branches  of 
work  commences  at  an  early  age  and  con¬ 
tinues  after  graduation  from  elementary 
school.  A  short  time  ago  the  Institute 
inaugurated  a  workshop  training  program 
for  young  adults,  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  industrial  sections  of  Jerusalem.  The 
purpose  of  this  location  is  to  achieve  a 
closer  cooperation  between  industry  and 
work  for  the  blind,  and  to  further  ac¬ 
climate  the  trainees  to  an  actual  working 
environment.  The  Institute  hopes  to  em¬ 
bark  on  an  agricultural  training  program 
to  provide  experience  for  blind  persons 
with  farm  techniques  and  practices  for 
possible  vocational  placement. 

The  Haifa  Rehabilitation  Center  is  a 
center  for  vocational  training  and  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  adult  blind.  Here  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  blind  male  and  female 
adults  learn  the  rudiments  of  occupational 
and  social  living.  The  adults  sleep  at  the 
Center,  care  for  their  rooms,  and  are 
taught  mechanical  operations  and  the 
skills  of  daily  living.  The  staff  consists  of 
a  director,  a  social  worker,  an  occupational 
therapist,  a  rehabilitation  therapist,  and 
associated  professional  personnel. 

The  client  remains  at  the  center  for 
whatever  period  of  time  the  staff  deems 
necessary  to  develop  his  potential  abilities 
for  gainful  employment.  The  Center  may 
place  him  in  industry  in  a  variety  of  tasks. 
At  weekly  stafhngs  the  present  level  and 
future  plans  for  the  person  are  discussed 
and  appropriate  decisions  made  by  the 
staff.  In  view  of  the  trainee’s  sleep-in  ar¬ 
rangements,  an  individual  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  all  of  his  approaches  to  situations 


that  he  or  she  may  encounter  in  society, 
and  the  appropriate  training  then  may 
take  place  at  the  Center. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Hadassah 
Vocational  Guidance  Center  of  Jerusalem, 
formerly  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  E. 
Arnstein,  seems  to  have  accomplished  and 
developed  some  good  techniques  in  the 
area  of  guidance  evaluations  of  the  blind.1 
The  work  being  carried  on  at  this  point 
seems  primarily  concerned  with  evalua¬ 
tions  through  a  battery  of  tests  designed 
specifically  for  the  characteristic  popula¬ 
tion  in  Israel.  The  battery  includes,  among 
others,  manual  dexterity,  memory,  and 
verbal  facility  tests,  and  spatial-perception 
sub-tests.  To  date  at  least  a  hundred  blind 
persons  have  been  tested. 

Another  facility  the  author  visited  was 
the  Central  Library  for  the  Blind  in  Na- 
tanya,  which  contains  approximately  seven 
hundred  volumes  in  Hebrew,  English  and 
German  braille.  The  Library  serves  at 
least  two  hundred  subscribers,  and  has 
trained  a  number  of  volunteers  who  act  as 
transcribers.  The  Library  has  developed 
methods  of  postal  distribution,  circulation 
of  monthly  journals,  and  transcription  of 
school  books  for  blind  children.  Further, 
a  talking-book  library  and  a  student  library 
of  discs  and  tapes  are  being  developed. 

The  author  also  visited  the  weaving 
workshop  for  blind  girls  at  Natanya,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Women’s  League  for  Israel.  In 
this  sheltered  workshop  approximately  fit- 
teen  girls  are  learning  the  art  of  weaving. 
Their  products  are  sold  commercially 
throughout  Israel.  The  girls,  who  are  at 
varying  levels  of  accomplishment  and 
skill,  are  supervised  by  a  shop  supervisor 
and  are  regularly  visited  by  a  social  worker 
from  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare.  A 
new  program  is  being  instituted  in  which 
some  of  the  girls  are  being  moved  out  of 
their  residence  at  the  Pioneer  Women’s 
Hostel  to  separate  apartments,  where  they 
will  be  able  to  live  more  independently. 

Although  the  author  was  not  able  to 
visit  all  of  the  members  of  the  Israel 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  Prevention 
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of  Blindness,  he  was  informed  by  several 
of  the  members  that  the  association  main¬ 
tains  programs  for  adjustment,  recreation, 
occupational  therapy  and  cultural  eve¬ 
nings  for  the  blind.  Typical  of  their  work 
are  their  groups  for  blind  mothers  where 
methods  of  infant  care  are  taught. 

In  retrospect,  the  author  believes  that 
more  than  adequate  progress  has  been 
made  in  work  for  the  blind  in  Israel.  The 
Hadassah  Vocational  Guidance  Center, 
the  Jewish  Institute  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Haifa  Rehabilitation  Center  all  seem  to  be 
accomplishing  good  work.  However,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  problems 
of  the  blind  in  Israel  are  unique  to  that 
country.  For  example,  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  and  rehabilitation  centers  play  an 
extremely  important  part  in  the  training 
of  blind  persons,  since  such  installations 
may  be  utilized  to  rehabilitate  the  “total” 
person,  not  just  the  vocational  aspect  of 
the  individual.  Much  still  needs  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  especially  in  the  area  of  more 
trained  personnel. 

Organization  of  industrially  located 
workshops,  where  the  blind  person  is 
trained  according  to  the  techniques  used 
in  industry,  bears  further  examination  to 
ascertain  and  evaluate  its  usefulness. 

Further  exploration  of  the  total  rehabil¬ 
itation  field  in  terms  of  non-duplication 
of  efforts  of  the  centers  is  called  for.  The 
National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  was  created  for  this  task,  and  is 
attempting  to  coordinate  functions  of  the 
various  agencies,  but  a  good  deal  of  work 
still  lies  ahead.  The  Council  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Israel  might  also  survey  fur¬ 
ther  potential  job  opportunities  for  skilled 
and  unskilled  newly-arrived  blind  immi¬ 


grants.  The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  training  and 
placement  of  telephone  operators  and 
typists. 

One  major  area  that  seemed  to  require 
a  great  deal  of  further  work  was  that  of  the 
blind  person  who  has  additional  disabili¬ 
ties  and  handicaps.  These  disabilities 
would  of  course  include  the  mentally  de¬ 
ficient,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the  deaf, 
hard  of  hearing,  the  spastic  and  the  par¬ 
tially  incapacitated,  suffering  from  diseases 
such  as  cardiac,  epilepsy  and  asthma.  In 
these  areas  more  still  needs  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  with  some  of  it  having  been  ini¬ 
tiated  at  the  Jewish  Institute.  However, 
that  which  seems  to  be  lacking  is  a  more 
specifically  planned  framework  within 
which  these  doubly  incapacitated  persons 
may  be  educated  and  habilitated,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  various  agencies  in  Is¬ 
rael. 

On  an  overall  level,  the  author  believes 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  Israel  at  this 
point  to  be  extremely  challenging.  The 
programs  appear  capable  of  introducing 
new  ideas  that  may  be  attempted  in  a  set¬ 
ting  that  is  itself  not  as  yet  committed  to 
set  procedures.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  amount  of  work  still 
lies  ahead,  but  if  one  is  to  use  the  past  as 
a  measure  of  achievement  then  the  future 
looks  most  promising. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  would  like  to 
say  that  this  article  is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
haustive  in  covering  all  of  the  functioning 
agencies  and  facilities  in  Israel.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  give  some  insights  and  impres¬ 
sions  on  those  facilities  visited  and  specifi¬ 
cally  on  the  problems  of  the  blind  that 
are  found  in  Israel. 
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1960  Migel  Awards 


“It  is  truly  wonderful  when  one  dares 
to  spend  one’s  energies  on  a  difficult  en¬ 
terprise  of  beneficence,  and  it  amazes  me 
to  notice  how  unceasingly  you  and  your 
volunteer  helpers  have  poured  time,  labor 
and  ingenuity  to  increase  the  resources  of 
living  and  accomplishment  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.” 

With  these  words  Helen  Keller  greeted 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Stone,  founder  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Braille  Group  and  one  of  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  Migel  Medal,  which  was 
awarded  on  October  27,  1960,  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This 
year’s  annual  award  for  outstanding  service 
to  blind  persons  was  presented  also  to 
Chester  C.  Kleber,  retiring  general  man¬ 
ager  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.* 

In  the  ceremonies,  Dr.  Francis  Cum¬ 
mings,  executive  secretary  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  presented 
the  award  to  Mrs.  Stone,  and  Peter  J.  Sal¬ 
mon,  executive  director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Kleber. 

It  was  almost  thirty  years  ago  that  Mrs. 
Stone  accepted  an  invitation  to  teach  music 
to  a  group  of  blind  students,  and  became 
so  interested  in  the  group  that  she  decided 
to  devote  her  life  to  helping  blind  persons. 
Before  facing  her  first  class  she  realized 
that  she  would  be  a  better  teacher  if  she 
learned  braille,  and  this  in  turn  led  to  many 
things. 

In  1933  she  founded  the  Plymouth 
Braille  Group.  It  is  operated  today  as  a 
chapter  of  the  Women’s  Guild  of  Plymouth 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  The  church  provides  the  workroom 
and  space  where  each  Tuesday  twenty-five 
women,  currently  representing  eight  differ¬ 
ent  denominations  from  nearby  churches 
and  temples,  meet  to  operate  braille  presses 
and  bookbinding  machines,  and  perform  a 
host  of  other  tasks  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis. 

*  Mr.  Kleber  died  after  a  short  illness  on 
November  28,  only  four  weeks  after  receiving 
the  Migel  award. 
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In  1948  Mrs.  Stone  founded  another 
group  of  volunteers  who  do  braille  tran¬ 
scribing,  and  carry  on  their  assignments  at 
home.  This  is  the  Braille  Service  Club, 
which  now  numbers  183  volunteer  braill- 
ists,  all  trained  by  her  and  all  certified  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Many  members 
of  the  club  live  in  distant  states  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  assignments  by  mail. 

In  addition  she  has  trained  a  group  of 
teachers  for  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  and  once  she  conducted  a  special 
correspondence  course  for  a  prisoner  serv¬ 
ing  a  life  sentence. 

Mrs.  Stone  and  her  volunteers  get  all 
types  of  requests  for  braille  transcriptions 
ranging  from  a  monumental  Bible  diction¬ 
ary  (the  first  ever  brailled  in  the  United 
States)  to  a  personal  greeting  card.  These 
requests  come  from  every  part  of  the 
world;  for  example,  books  in  African  dia¬ 
lects  have  been  transcribed  for  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  order  that  he  might  teach  blind 
students;  and,  texts  in  German  and  Span¬ 
ish. 

Mrs.  Stone’s  motto,  a  quotation  from 
Wordsworth,  is,  “The  joy  you  give  to 
others  is  the  joy  that  comes  back  to  you.” 

Chester  C.  Kleber  is  well  known  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  work  for  the  blind. 
When  the  National  Industries  came  into 
existence  in  1938,  he  became  its  first  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  he  has  served  in  this 
capacity  ever  since. 

The  job  which  he  undertook  was  truly 
a  challenge  for  there  was  no  precedent  for 
this  new  organization,  implemented  by  the 
Wagner-O’Day  Act.  Mr.  Kleber  under¬ 
took  the  tremendous  task  of  standardizing 
and  promoting  the  sale  of  blind-made 
products  on  a  national  level  and  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  production  efforts  of  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind.  He  allocated  the  orders 
for  blind-made  products  received  from  the 
federal  government  under  the  terms  of  the 
new  act. 

During  World  War  II  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind  played  an  important  part 
in  the  war  effort  and  C.  C.  Kleber  had  the 
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difficult  dual  role  of  assisting  the  various 
shops  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  purchasing  divisions  while,  at 
the  same  time,  convincing  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  that  it  was  worthwhile  to 
buy  from  the  workshops.  He  was  able  to 
do  both  successfully,  and  as  a  result  the 
production  potential  of  the  blind  worker 
in  industry  was  nationally  recognized. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  these  pioneering 
efforts  the  number  of  workshops  across 
the  country  that  now  qualify  for  the  rigid 
specification*  of  government  contracts  has 
increased  from  eighteen  to  fifty-seven. 
Probably  the  most  significant  fact  in  Mr. 
Kleber’s  twenty-two  years’  stewardship  of 


N.I.B.  is  aring  the  period  from  1939 
to  1959,  s  paid  to  blind  workers  in| 
this  organi  n  increased  from  $350,000  j 
to  $5,108,8^ 

Miss  Keller  aid  in  salute  to  Mr.  Kleber:  j 
“You  have  led  the  blind  in  a  unique  ac¬ 
tivity  which  the  A,'~gner-0’Day  Act  made 
possible,  and  y  e  greatly  assisted  the 

growth  of  w  ps  for  the  sightless, 
enabling  mam  the  blind  to  earn  a  pur¬ 
poseful  living.  e  sincerely  regret  that  with 
such  a  noble  record  you  are  leaving  us,  but 
we  rejoice  thaf  we  have  had  you  as  an 
inspirer  to  higher  achievement  which 
turned  blindness  into  a  stimulus  of  prog¬ 
ress.” 


Migel  Medal  winners:  Mrs.  Beatrice  Stone  stands  next  to  Helen  Keller  with  recipient  Chester  C.  Kleber  on 
her  right;  president  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  looks  on. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


THE  GREATEST  OF>  THESE 

.  .  And  now  .h  faith,  hope, 

charity,  these  three,  le  greatest  of 

these  is  charity.” 

Probably  no  one  wou,  eny  the  truth 
of  these  Biblical  words,  So  familiar  to  us 
all.  It  goes  without  question,  I  think,  that 
the  desire  of  man  to  be  his  brother’s  keeper 
is  recognized  as  the  real  spiritual  source, 
for  any  of  us,  of  both  faith  and  hope. 

The  picture  of  organized  charity  in 
America  today,  however,  has  become  more 
and  more  confused.  It  is  not  the  intention 
at  this  particular  writing  to  attempt  a 
thorough  review  of  all  the  factors,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  growing  frequency  of 
expose  articles  about  public  irritation  is 
becoming  somewhat  dull  if  not  destruc¬ 
tive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  field  of  service  to  blind  persons, 
plus  the  programs  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  is  thought  by  those  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  the  contributing  pub¬ 
lic  to  be  the  most  confusing  of  all. 

Recently,  representatives  of  social  agen¬ 
cies  and  colleges  met  in  Cleveland  in  a 
meeting  called  the  National  Conference  on 
i  Solicitations.  This  conference  is  an  annual 
affair  most  heavily  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  corporations  who  are  concerned 
j  with  the  numerous  pressures  upon  their 
firms  to  support  an  amazing  variety  of 
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causes  and  programs.  As  one  who  learned 
a  great  deal  at  that  conference,  I  was  per- 
ticularly  impressed  afterward  when  cer¬ 
tain  mail  crossed  our  office  desk  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

On  the  lighter  side,  I  think  Hindsight 
readers  would  enjoy  excerpts  from  two 
letters  which  we  have  received  since  No¬ 
vember  8  from  persons  to  whom  we  had 
mailed  letters  of  solicitation.  Here’s  one 
from  Illinois: 


“Dear  Sirs:  President-elect,  the  Hon. 
John  Kennedy,  has  assured  us  that  every 
citizen  of  the  U.  S.  is  going  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  cared  for  during  his  administration, 
and  he  will  tax  the  income-producing  citi¬ 
zens  for  this  purpose.  This  acsurance  re¬ 
lieves  my  conscience  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility,  so  henceforth  my  contributions  to 
charity  will  come  via  the  U.  S.  Treasury.” 

From  a  small  town  in  Kansas  came  the 
following: 

“I  have  no  funds  to  give  to  your  cause. 
Anyway,  since  Kennedy  has  been  elected 
president,  I  understand  from  his  promises 
such  foundations  will  become  unnecessary. 
Uncle  Sam  will  take  care  of  all  such  needs. 
Please  remove  our  name  from  your  nail¬ 
ing  list.” 

Whatever  else  you  get  from  these  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  writers  °  ;  Re¬ 
publicans  or  Democrats,  or  how  ;y  ac¬ 
tually  voted. 

On  the  more  serious  side,  w  Iso  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  contributors’  information 
service  a  confidential  report  on  a  “national” 
appeal  for  a  specialized  type  of  service  in 
the  field  of  blindness.  The  only  preface  re¬ 
quired  before  printing  this  for  your  in¬ 
formation  is  to  indicate  that  the  following 
statement  is  actually  about  an  activity  that 
is  in  existence  at  the  present  time;  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons  we  have  obscured  both  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  statement  and 
that  of  the  agency  about  which  it  is  writ¬ 
ten;  we  have  renamed  the  agency  fictitiously 
as  “Operation  Blind,  Inc.”: 

“Our  study  of  Oper  ?on  Blind,  Inc.,  has 
not  produced  evidence  of  an  adequate 
program  or  of  adequate  supervision  by  the 
board  or  the  staff  head.  The  ‘audit’  supplied 
to  us  does  not  include  a  balance  sheet  and 
our  request  for  one  has  not  produced  one. 
(We  gather  that  there  has  been  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  there  may  still  be.) 
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“The  organization  seems  to  center  ex¬ 
cessively  around  one  individual  who  is 
simultaneously  president,  paid  staff  head, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of 
the  executive  committee.  The  paid  staff 
head  recently  was  apparently  the  owner 
and  the  operating  head  of  a  private  busi¬ 
ness  in  whose  headquarters  Operation 
Blind  is  located;  this  private  business  was 
also  recently  selling  its  service  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Operation  Blind. 

“In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  asked 
Operation  Blind  whether  it  employs  the 
staff  head  on  a  part-time  basis,  but  have 
not  been  given  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
secretary  of  the  board  wrote  us  recently 
that  Operation  Blind  is  hiring  its  staff  head 
‘to  do  a  job  without  reference  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  time  given.’  Since  the  program  of 
the  organization  is  excessively  vague  at 
certain  points,  the  ‘job’  for  which  the  staff 
head  is  hired  also  appears  to  be  excessively 
vague. 

“The  method  of  payment  of  the  staff 
head  is  contrary  to  generally  accepted 
standards  which  specify  ‘no  payment  of 
commissions  for  fund  raising.’  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  paid  staff  head  is  paid  a 


percentage  of  income  up  to  a  fixed  amount. 
This  percentage  as  of  this  past  year  was 
stated  to  be  40  per  cent  of  “the  gross 
amount  raised  after  deducting  all  fund¬ 
raising  expenses.’ 

“We  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
clearly  what  the  organization  accomplished 
for  the  blind  with  its  expenditures  in  the 
past  year.  In  a  breakdown  of  the  disburse¬ 
ments,  the  financial  statement  indicates 
that  43.8  per  cent  was  spent  for  purposes 
of  ‘promotion  and  development.’ 

“Personnel:  In  1960  the  organization 
listed  a  board  totaling  twenty-six  mem¬ 
bers  and  reported  that  attendance  at  the 
meetings  during  the  past  fiscal  year  had 
averaged  nine. 

“Finances:  Operation  Blind  reports  that 
contributions  to  it  are  deductible  for  fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  purposes.” 

If  there  actually  is  much  in  charity  to¬ 
day  like  the  sample  given  above,  it’s  no 
wonder  that  people  are  encouraged  to  “re¬ 
lieve  their  consciences”  and  let  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  do  it  all.  “The  greatest  of  these” 
might  well  become  a  matter  of  routine 
taxation  without  heart  or  faith  in  human 
nature. 


Father  Carroll  Receives  NRA  Award 


Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  internation¬ 
ally  known  for  his  work  with  blind  per¬ 
sons,  received  the  1960  National  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Association  Bell  Greve  Memorial 
Award,  at  a  special  ceremony  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  October  11th. 

Father  Carroll  was  founder  and  is  di¬ 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center 
for  the  newly  blind  at  Newton,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  is  an  authority  on  the  adjustment 
and  rehabilitation  of  blind  people  and  has 
pioneered  in  developing  techniques  in  mo¬ 
bility  training. 

He  is  largely  responsible  for  a  unique 
Masters  degree  course  at  Boston  College 


in  peripathology.  This  course  trains  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  blind  in  the  most  advanced  mo¬ 
bility  techniques. 

The  Bell  Greve  memorial  award  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Ohio  chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association  in  1958 
and  honors  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Bell 
Greve  who  was  a  pioneer  in  stimulating 
interest  in  the  rehabilitation  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  physically  handicapped  both 
in  her  home  state  and  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  award  is  presented  for  creative 
service  to  the  handicapped  and  as  stimula¬ 
tion  of  public  concern  for  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Editor: 

I  wish  to  comment  on  M.  Robert  Barnett’s 
discussion  in  the  October  Hindsight  column 
having  to  do  with  special  legislation  as  it  has 
been  developed  in  the  area  of  work  for  the 
blind.  While  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  such  legislation  as  it  was 
originally  conceived  under  conditions  which 
were  vastly  different  from  those  in  which 
we  are  currently  living  and  working,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  further  attempts  at 
special  legislation  favoring  blind  people  over 
other  handicapped  individuals  will  work 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  people 
who  stand  to  benefit  most  from  helpful  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  strength  of  the  state-federal  programs 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  rests  in 
the  fact  that  these  services  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  handicapped  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  their  respective  needs,  abilities  and 
aptitudes.  Blind  people  should  enjoy  the 
same  opportunities  and  privileges  as  do  other 
handicapped  individuals  but  they  should  not 
enjoy  additional  benefits  merely  on  the  basis 
of  blindness. 

If  blind  people  are  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  patterns  of  group  thought,  they 
themselves  must  first  outgrow  the  practice 
of  group  thought.  Anything  which  crystal¬ 
lizes  public  opinion  around  the  factor  of 
blindness  tends  to  retard  full  and  responsi¬ 
ble  assimilation  which  self-respecting  blind 
people  wish  for  themselves  and  others.  I 
hope  the  American  Foundation  will  use  its 
full  resources  of  experience  and  prestige  in 
the  interests  of  equal  and  adequate  aids  for 
blind  people,  but  nothing  beyond. 

In  closing,  let  me  commend  you  for  the 
high  quality  of  publication  standards  which 
are  reflected  in  your  periodical  and  in  the 
increasingly  widespread  services  which  you 
are  bringing  to  the  blind  people  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  world. 

John  W.  Lewis 

Counselor,  State  Department  of  Education 

Macon,  Georgia 

To  the  Editor: 

In  your  editorial  in  October  1960  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  made:  “The  growth  of 
the  sheltered  workshop  movement  in  general 
threatens  to  wipe  out  the  gains  which  re¬ 
habilitation  has  made  in  the  past  twenty 
years  by  reinforcing  the  archaic  and  retro¬ 
gressive  idea  that  segregated  employment  is 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  handicapped  in  our  society.” 

The  above  statement  ignores  completely 
the  progressive  and  constructive  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  characterized  the  work¬ 
shop  movement  in  the  last  twenty  years  and 


applies  to  the  workshops  a  concept  which  is 
foreign  to  the  thinking  of  most  workshop 
personnel.  A  truer  statement  is  that  the 
growth  of  the  workshop  movement  repre¬ 
sents  a  constructive  force  and  a  new  process 
in  rehabilitation  which  enables  large  numbers 
of  severely  disabled  persons  not  formerly 
served  to  find  employment  in  industry. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  workshops 
where  disabled  persons  work  indefinitely  at 
relatively  low  wages  as  a  last  resort.  It  is 
not  true  that  in  general  workshop  personnel 
are  committed  to  the  idea  that  segregated 
employment  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  handicapped.  In  general 
where  long-term  employment  of  disabled 
persons  takes  place  in  workshops,  there  is 
recognition  that  employment  in  industry  is 
preferable.  Few  would  suggest  “terminal  em¬ 
ployment  for  handicapped  persons  who 
should  be  working  in  industry.”  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  disabled  persons  need  the  workshop’s 
services  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  work 
in  industry  satisfactorily. 

Your  editorial  identifies  the  “workshop 
syndrome”  with  retrogressive  ideas  which 
most  workshop  personnel  have  given  up 
years  ago.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  regional  meetings  and  the  publications  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Workshop  Stand¬ 
ards,  or  the  activities  of  the  national  and 
regional  organizations  of  the  workshops 
could  seriously  suggest  that  “the  workshop 
syndrome  is  an  illness  in  our  society  which 
has  many  related  symptoms — satisfaction 
with  the  status  quo,  ineptness,  lassitude,  lack 
of  imagination,  unwillingness  to  exercise  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  tendency  to  take  the  easy 
way  out.” 

It  is  disturbing  to  realize  that  there  is  so 
little  understanding  of  the  objectives  and 
functions  of  workshops  for  the  handicapped 
as  indicated  in  your  editorial.  A  word  of 
praise  is  given  those  workshops  which  pro¬ 
vide  “training  and  employment  for  those 
handicapped  persons  who  cannot  at  this  time 
engage  in  competitive  employment.”  This  is 
a  very  limited  concept  of  what  a  workshop 
can  do  and  what  many  workshops  are  doing. 
The  objective  of  the  modern  workshop  is  to 
enable  the  severely  handicapped  individual 
to  work  at  his  most  productive  level,  in  in¬ 
dustry  preferably  and  in  a  workshop  only  if 
there  is  absolutely  no  other  possibility  for 
him.  To  this  end  the  workshop  provides 
work  and  personal  evaluation,  work  adjust¬ 
ment,  work  conditioning,  production  and 
vestibule  training,  work  experience,  and  transi¬ 
tional  employment  together  with  such  sup¬ 
portive  services  in  the  psycho-social  areas  as 
are  necessary  to  increase  his  work  capacity. 
Workshops  provide  services  of  new  dimen- 
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sion  in  rehabilitation.  They  add  reality-ori¬ 
ented  techniques  to  the  conventional  verbal 
and  educational  process  that  is  performed  at 
the  desk  or  in  the  classroom. 

The  workshops  for  the  handicapped  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  significant  development  in  re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  last  twenty  years.  For 


those  severely  disabled  who  cannot  engage 
in  professional  or  technical  occupations,  the 
workshops  are  their  best  hope  for  a  pro¬ 
ductive  and  happier  life. 

Nathan  Nelson 
Rehabilitation  Workshop  Consultant 
Sacramento,  California 


Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Barshay,  Helen  Bernadette.  “An  Evaluation 
of  the  Contribution  of  Selected  Factors  to 
the  Job  Satisfaction  of  Transcribing  Typists 
who  are  Blind.”  Doctoral  Dissertation. 
New  York  University,  1959. 

Not  infrequently,  the  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  of  blind  persons  is  constricted  by  the 
perceived  lack  of  occupational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  The  counselor  and  the  client,  seeing 
few  fields  available  to  the  blind  worker, 
tend  to  narrow  occupational  choice  down 
to  a  degree  that  seems  consistent  with  job 
opportunities  for  persons  with  seriously 
limited  vision.  Thus,  there  is  a  high  con¬ 
centration  of  blind  persons  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  occupations.  A  few  ex¬ 
amples  are  bench  assembly,  small  business 
enterprises,  sewing  machine  operation,  and 
transcription  typing.  This  process  of  self¬ 
limitation  is  often  euphemistically  called 
“facing  reality.”  A  similar  phenomenon  has 
been  observed  in  other  disability  areas, 
where,  in  the  past,  many  deaf  males  were 
encouraged  to  enter  printing  and  many 
tuberculous  females  were  encouraged  to 
become  sewing  machine  operators. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  choice  of  vocational  activities 
is  that  it  results  in  the  development  of  oc¬ 
cupational  stereotypes  which  through  a 
circular  process  of  self-reinforcement,  tends 
to  constrict  job  horizons  even  further.  As 
a  consequence,  non-disabled  persons  tend 
to  perceive  certain  occupations  as  associ¬ 
ated  with  certain  disabilities.  When  this  oc¬ 
curs,  social  pressures  are  built  up  which 
propel  disabled  individuals  into  selected 
occupations  in  even  greater  numbers. 


In  response  to  this  pattern,  untold  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  persons  have  been  “steered” 
into  occupations  for  which  they  have  lim¬ 
ited  interest,  aptitude  and  personal  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  individual  differences  of  the 
client  were  perceived  as  secondary  to  the 
overwhelming  fact  that  a  number  of  blind 
persons  had  already  found  employment  in 
the  field  and  there  was  a  promise  of  pos¬ 
sible  absorption  of  additional  blind  work¬ 
ers.  In  view  of  the  basic  philosophy  of 
vocational  guidance  which  clings  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  concept  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  and  respect  for  individual  choice, 
the  all-too-frequent  “compromise”  on  avail¬ 
able  job  opportunities  seems  incongruent 
with  current  thinking  in  the  field.  Yet  we 
lack  concrete  information  relating  to  the 
occupations  in  which  blind  persons  are 
most  frequently  placed,  and  which  may 
help  us  answer  such  questions  as:  a)  Are 
blind  workers  as  a  group,  satisfied  with 
stereotyped  occupations  when  placed  in 
these  occupations?  and  b)  What  are  some 
of  the  factors  which  seem  related  to  job 
satisfaction  in  these  fields  of  work?  Dr. 
Barshay’s  dissertation  presents  data  which 
may  help  to  suggest  answers. 

THE  FINDINGS.  The  purposes  of  this 
study  were: 

1.  “Evaluation  of  the  level  of  job  satisfac¬ 
tion”  of  blind  transcribing  typists. 

2.  “Evaluation  of  their  self-concepts,  vo¬ 
cational  interests,  attitudes  towards  certain 
interpersonal  relations,  and  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  blindness. 

3.  “Evaluation  of  the  relative  contribu- 
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tion  of  these  concepts,  interest  and  atti¬ 
tudes  to  the  level  of  job  satisfaction.” 

Data  was  collected  from  ten  male  and 
fifty  female  legally  blind  individuals  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  fifty-six, 
now  employed  in  the  New  York  area  as 
transcribing  typists.  About  half  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  New  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare.  Thirty-three  were  work¬ 
ing  for  private  organizations,  and  private 
industry.  All  materials  were  read  aloud  to 
the  subjects.  The  instruments  included: 

1.  A  measure  of  job  satisfaction — The 
Hoppock  Job  Satisfaction  Blank — No. 
5.  ' 

2.  A  personality  self-rating  scale.  The  In¬ 
dex  of  Adjustment  and  Values. 

3.  A  vocational  interest  inventory.  The 
Kuder  Preference  Record — Vocational. 

4.  An  attitude  scale — the  F  scale  which 
assesses  “antidemocratic  tendencies.” 

5.  An  attitude  towards  blindness  scale — a 
category  of  thirty  items  drawn  from 
the  Emotional  Factors  Inventory. 

The  data  derived  from  these  instru¬ 
ments  were  treated  with  appropriate  sta¬ 
tistical  techniques.  Major  findings  were: 

1.  When  the  most  satisfied  and  the  least 
satisfied  transcribing  typists  were  com¬ 
pared  on  a  number  of  variables,  no  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  were  found  to  differen¬ 
tiate  the  groups.  A  slight  trend  indicated 
a  greater  frequency  of  high  clerical  in¬ 
terest  scores  for  the  high  satisfaction  group. 

2.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  these  blind 
employees  derived  some  degree  of  happi¬ 
ness  from  the  job  ranging  from  mild  to 
very  high.  Fourteen  per  cent  expressed  ex¬ 
treme  satisfaction.  This  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  incidence  of  job  satisfaction 
in  the  general  population.  Flowever,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Barshay’s  popula¬ 
tion  consisted  of  blind  persons  willing  to 
cooperate  in  this  study.  A  proportion  of 
her  potential  population  declined  to  do  so. 
It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  degree  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  among  these  “non-cooperators.” 


Dr.  Barshay  indicates  that  “some  of  the 
individuals  who  were  unwilling  to  co¬ 
operate  expressed  a  good  deal  of  hostility 
towards  agencies  for  the  blind  even  though 
it  was  made  quite  clear  that  no  such  or¬ 
ganization  was  sponsoring  this  project.” 
An  unknown  in  the  situation  is  whether 
these  negative  attitudes  towards  agencies 
are  related  to  job  attitudes  and  job  satis¬ 
faction. 

3.  Totally  blind  transcribing  typists 
tend  to  be  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs 
than  those  with  partial  vision.  Those  pur¬ 
ported  to  have  20/200  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  jobs  to  a  significantly  greater 
degree  than  others  in  the  population. 

4.  Transcribing  typists,  as  a  group,  re¬ 
vealed  certain  interest  patterns  on  the 
Kuder  Preference  Record.  They  were  high 
in  cultural  interests  (literary,  artistic,  and 
musical)  and  low  in  mechanical,  scientific, 
and  social  service  interests. 

5.  Guide  dog  users  tended  to  have  a 
high  degree  of  job  satisfaction.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  most  of  them  were 
totally  blind,  introducing  the  variable  of 
degree  of  vision  into  this  finding. 

6.  The  major  contributing  factors  to 
the  job  satisfaction  of  legally  blind  tran¬ 
scribing  typists  “were  not  discovered  .  .  .” 
However,  a  large  majority  of  the  group 
was  self-supporting  and  deriving  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  their  jobs.  Dr.  Barshay  suggests 
that  another  investigation  based  upon  case 
study  techniques  might  prove  useful  in 
uncovering  significant  variables  in  job  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  blind  persons  in  this  occu¬ 
pation. 

Among  the  suggestions  and  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  Dr.  Barshay  are: 

1.  More  creative  and  earlier  vocational 
counseling  is  recommended  because  of  the 
many  dissatisfied  transcribing  typists.  Even 
those  who  are  satisfied  often  express  a  de¬ 
sire  to  have  a  job  in  another  occupation 
causing  one  to  wonder  how  thorough  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  is. 

2.  Improved  guidance  and  selective 
placement  is  especially  needed  by  blind 
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transcribing  typists  with  certain  charac¬ 
teristics.  Among  these  are:  men  and  women 
with  college  educations  and  women  with 
superior  intelligence  who  have  not  had  a 
college  education. 

3.  Individuals  with  low  job  satisfaction 
should  be  given  opportunities  to  train  for 
another  job  or  to  change  to  a  better 
job.  .  .  ” 

IMPLICATIONS.  In  the  course  of  her 
discussion,  Dr.  Barshay  recognizes  the 
complexity  of  job  satisfaction  measure¬ 
ment  and  the  numerous  sources  of  pos¬ 
sible  error  in  her  data.  As  a  result,  the 
high  degree  of  job  satisfaction  found 
among  blind  transcribing  typists  should 
be  accepted  with  caution.  Yet,  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  satisfaction  is  so  great  in  her 
population  that  it  cannot  be  ignored  or 
explained  away  in  terms  of  the  instruments 
and  techniques  which  were  used  in  the 
study. 

At  least  two  possibilities  other  than  the 
inadequacy  of  the  data  may  contribute  to 
the  frequency  of  satisfaction  in  this  occu¬ 
pational  group. 

1.  Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
transcribing  typists  were  trained  and 
placed  in  the  face  of  contra-indications  of 
interest,  aptitude,  and  personality  patterns, 
the  large  majority  of  them  are  really  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  jobs.  This  position  may  be 
borne  out  even  though  a  number  of  them 
entered  the  occupation  as  an  expediency 
and  in  response  to  social  and  counseling 
pressures.  Evidence  drawn  from  other  oc¬ 
cupations  suggests  that  motivations  and  the 
sources  of  satisfaction  among  workers  in 
a  field  tend  to  change  as  time  goes  by. 
Thus,  among  teachers,  the  expectations 
which  brought  young  people  into  the  field 
are  rarely  fully  realized  in  the  job  ex¬ 
perience.  However,  the  individual  tends  to 
find  new  sources  of  satisfaction  and  new 
outlets  for  self-expression  in  the  work,  re¬ 
ducing  possible  dissatisfaction  from  the 
failure  to  realize  original  goals.  Among 
transcribing  typists,  those  who  entered  the 


field  with  few  expectations  of  job  satisfac¬ 
tions  may  now  be  achieving  such  satisfac¬ 
tion  because  they  have  developed  new 
needs  in  the  course  of  personal  growth  or 
because  they  have  found  aspects  of  the 
work  which  provide  happiness. 

2.  The  evidence  in  this  study  dealing 
with  job  satisfaction  in  transcribing  typing 
may  really  be  evidence  of  satisfaction  with 
remunerative  employment,  in  general. 
Many  blind  persons  are  cognizant  of  the 
limited  employment  opportunities  for  se¬ 
verely  visually  disabled  persons.  In  some 
instances,  they  have  suffered  periods  of 
unemployment.  They  have  known  the  eco¬ 
nomic  distress,  loss  of  status  and  personal 
discomfort  of  not  having  a  job.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  steady  employment,  job  security,  and 
regular  income  may,  in  themselves,  be  sat¬ 
isfying.  Thus,  almost  any  job  which  can 
be  tolerated  by  some  blind  individuals  may 
seem  infinitely  more  satisfying  than  no  job 
at  all. 

On  the  surface  it  may  seem  that  Bar- 
shay’s  findings  support  the  contention  that 
placement  on  a  job  for  a  blind  person,  even 
if  such  a  placement  is  far  from  optimal, 
produces  a  degree  of  job  satisfaction  and 
is  desirable  from  a  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  point  of  view.  Possibly,  inappropriate 
employment  may  have  functional  value  for 
the  blind  individual.  However,  this  does 
not  justify  continued  stereotyping  and  non- 
selective  placement.  At  best  inappropriate 
occupation  choices  and  placements  serve 
as  expediencies.  The  expressed  aims  of  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  and  the  known  needs 
of  disabled  individuals  suggests  that  this 
can  be  only  one  step  in  the  final  vocational 
adjustment  process.  In  the  long  run,  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  counselors  and  the 
agencies  that  employ  them  cannot  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  mere  placement  and  case  closure. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  assist  the  blind 
individual  to  achieve  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  self-realization  and  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  through  discovering  his  characteristics, 
and  through  helping  him  find  appropriate 
vocational  avenues  of  self-expression. 
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Job  Talk 

Conducted  by  John  R.  Butler 


The  following  article  on  the  work  of  the 
rehabilitation  counselor  was  contributed  by 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  program  specialist  in 
vocational  and  rehabilitation  services,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

A  man  just  lost  his  job — always  a  serious 
problem,  more  so  in  this  case.  He  may  not 
be  able  to  get  another.  The  sudden  loss  of 
sight  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of 
another  job  as  a  laborer.  His  education 
and  work  experience  are  limited.  He  is 
troubled.  How  will  he  continue  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  wife  and  children?  Friends 
and  associates  want  to  help  him,  but  they 
do  not  know  where  to  begin  or  what  to  do. 

The  man  needs  professional  help;  he 
needs  the  help  as  soon  as  possible.  The  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor  can  be  the  key  per¬ 
son  to  help  him  take  the  steps  that  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  job. 

The  rehabilitation  counselor  has  the  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibility  to  help  troubled 
individuals  with  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  life — earning  a  living.  The 
counselor’s  skills  are  directed  toward  help¬ 
ing  the  handicapped  client  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  evaluation  of  his  assets  and  liabilities. 
The  evaluation  enables  the  client  to  work 
towards  a  realistic  vocational  goal,  a  goal 
that  is  in  harmony  with  his  individual 
needs. 

The  rehabilitation  counselor  prepares 
for  his  professional  responsibilities  by  com¬ 
pleting  two  years  of  graduate  work  in  a 
university  that  has  a  program  in  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  professional  training  in¬ 
cludes  both  class-work,  concerned  with 
theory,  and  supervised  field  work,  con¬ 
cerned  with  practice.  A  master’s  degree 
in  rehabilitation  counseling  is  awarded 
when  the  candidate  successfully  completes 
his  graduate  work. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  qualified 
rehabilitation  counselors.  Consequently, 


many  handicapped  persons  do  not  receive 
professional  attention  soon  enough.  Delay 
frequently  breaks  down  the  client’s  motiva¬ 
tion  for  positive  action.  Many  openings  for 
counselors  exist  in  both  governmental  and 
voluntary  agencies 

The  state  rehabilitation  programs  em¬ 
ploy  the  greatest  number  of  counselors.  In 
these  programs  the  counselors  work  with 
clients  who  have  various  kinds  of  handi¬ 
caps.  In  some  programs  the  counselors 
may  work  exclusively  with  clients  who  are 
blind  or  with  clients  who  constitute  some 
other  single  disability  group. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  job  func¬ 
tions  that  the  counselor  has  in  a  state  re¬ 
habilitation  program: 

1)  Casefinding — locating  the  persons  who 
need  help. 

2)  Determining  the  client’s  eligibility  for 
service. 

3)  Arranging  for  the  diagnosis,  the  evalu¬ 
ation  and  the  treatment  of  medical,  psy¬ 
chological,  social  and  vocational  fac¬ 
tors  that  are  involved  in  or  may  be 
affected  by  the  client’s  disability. 

4)  Counseling  with  the  client  to  help  him 
work  out  vocational  goals. 

5)  Arranging  for  appropriate  vocational 
training  including  transportation,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  equipment. 

6)  Assisting  the  client  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment  upon  the  completion  of  training. 

To  carry  out  the  above  work  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  counselor  must  work  closely  with 
physicans,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
business  men,  and  other  community  lead¬ 
ers.  He  must  also  work  cooperatively  with 
staff  members  of  the  community's  health 
and  welfare  agencies. 

In  voluntary  agencies,  such  as  the  re¬ 
habilitation  center  or  the  special  workshop, 
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the  rehabilitation  counselor’s  work  is  more 
directly  focused  on  counseling  with  the  cli¬ 
ent.  He  concentrates  his  efforts  on  helping 
the  client  to  resolve  problems  that  inter¬ 
fere  with  progress  in  the  development  of 
vocational  and  social  skills.  In  such  work 
he  is  a  member  of  the  professional  reha¬ 
bilitation  team.  His  day-to-day  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  client  and  other  members 
of  the  team  are  essential  to  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  client’s  progress. 

Personnel  who  enter  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  will  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  doing  work  that  is  interesting 
and  constructive.  Clients  are  helped  to 
make  use  of  the  services  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  and,  in  turn, 
they  become  self-supporting  members  of 
society.  Those  readers  who  are  interested 
in  further  information  on  vocational  re¬ 


habilitation  may  write  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the  pamphlet 
Career  with  a  Challenge,  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Counseling  of  Blind  Persons. 

To  Rehabilitation  Counselors  Now 
Working  in  the  Field  of  Blindness 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  training 
course  in  techniques  for  developing  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  blind  persons 
in  competitive  occupations.  The  six-week 
course  is  offered  three  times  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Illinois.  Stipends 
are  available.  They  include  tuition,  round- 
trip  transportation  and  $368  to  meet  liv¬ 
ing  expenses.  For  detailed  information, 
write,  Louis  Viecili,  Coordinator,  Place¬ 
ment-Counselor  Training  Course  for  the 
Blind,  Rehabilitation  Institute,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
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j!  ★  The  Blind  Child  in  Your  Kindergarten, 
'  j  by  Polly  Amrein.  San  Francisco,  Paragon, 
1960.  A  small  illustrated  pamphlet  of  18 
pages  directed  to  the  kindergarten  teacher. 

I  It  clarifies  briefly  such  questions  as  “But  I 
haven’t  had  any  training,”  and  “What 
|  about  reading  readiness,”  and  tries  to  im- 
j  part  with  humorous  drawings  that  a  child 
is  a  child  is  a  child. 

★  Candle  Light,  by  Carol  Urban.  San  An- 
j  tonio,  Texas,  The  Naylor  Company,  1960. 

I  A  collection  of  poems  by  a  blind  poetess. 

Mrs.  Urban  has  been  writing  poetry  for 
many  years,  is  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Poetry  Society  and  also  a  member  of  the 
I  Writers’  Club  in  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

★  Louis  Braille,  by  Jean  Roblin.  London, 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
1960.  A  new  edition  of  the  life  of  Braille  by 
Jean  Roblin.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
contains  both  the  English  and  French  text. 
It  can  be  purchased  from  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the  price  of 
$  1  per  copy. 

★  Sight,  a  Handbook  for  Laymen,  by 
Roy  O.  Scholz.  New  York,  Doubleday, 
1960.  Dr.  Scholz  has  written  this  book  to 
help  answer  the  many  intelligent  questions 
patients  ask  their  eye  doctors.  Included  is 
a  chapter  on  the  blind  and  partially  sighted. 

★  “The  Development  and  Employment  of 
VTATs  or  Pictureless  TATs,”  by  Del  Lebo. 
The  Journal  of  Psychology.  Vol.  50,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1960.  An  article  which  describes  the 
Thematic  Apperception  Test  and  the  adap¬ 
tations  made,  using  either  printed  cards  to 
be  used  visually  or  vocally  to  be  read  to 
subjects,  instead  of  the  usual  picture  test. 
The  conclusion  was  that  traditionally  and 
empirically  a  pictureless  TAT  adminis¬ 


tered  visually  or  vocally  would  seem  to  be 
as  diagnostically  useful  as  the  traditional 
TAT.  Further  investigation,  however, 
seems  to  be  desirable. 

★  “Training  Counselors  for  the  Blind,” 
by  William  S.  Wood.  Rehabilitation  Rec¬ 
ord.  September-October,  1960.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  courses  which  have  been  given 
at  Southern  Illinois  University.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  training 
of  professional  personnel  responsible  for 
employment  opportunities  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  competitive  occupations.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  out  by  grants  from  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Objec¬ 
tives  include  improvement  of  quality  of  the 
jobs  on  which  blind  persons  are  placed; 
expansion  of  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind;  and  increasing  the  number 
of  blind  rehabilitants. 

★  “They  Never  See  Their  Children,”  by 
A1  Hershberg.  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
October  22,  1960.  An  article  about  the 
Marchisio  family.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marchisio  are  blind,  but  they  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  five  happy,  healthy  young¬ 
sters  ranging  from  ages  five  to  thirteen. 
Mr.  Marchisio  is  a  piano  tuner  and  his 
wife,  who  studied  at  the  Boston  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  acts  as  musical  director  for 
school  and  church  shows. 

★  “Teaching  Piano  to  the  Blind  Child,” 
by  Sister  Mary  Mark  and  Lenore  Mc¬ 
Guire.  The  Piano  Teacher.  May- June, 
1960.  An  article  which  describes  the 
methodology  of  teaching  music  to  blind 
children.  The  authors  believe  that  a  period 
of  rote  preparation,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  braille  notation  is  necessary.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  are  discussed  and  plans  for 
remedy  are  given. 
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if  “Annotated  Bibliography  on  Retrolental  retrolental  fibroplasia.  The  references  are 
Fibroplasia.”  American  Journal  of  Oph-  set  in  chronological  order  to  show  when 
thalmology.  September,  1960.  An  anno-  it  was  that  knowledge  of  the  cause  and 
tated  bibliography  of  eighteen  references  prevention  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  be- 
on  the  relationship  of  oxygen  therapy  to  came  available  to  the  medical  profession. 

News  Briefs 


★  Reading  for  Profit,  an  annotated  list 
of  press  braille  and  talking  books  on  voca¬ 
tional  training,  personal  adqustment  and 
economic  advancement,  is  available  from 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  titles  in 
this  list  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
which  have  personal  self-improvement  as 
a  common  basis.  The  emphasis  is  voca¬ 
tional,  but  adjustment  and  rehabilitation 
through  self-understanding  and  construc¬ 
tive  use  of  leisure  time  are  included.  Home 
teachers,  social  workers  and  case  workers 
will  find  several  books  listed  which  will 
be  of  value  to  them  professionally. 

★  The  library  of  the  National  Committee 
on  the  Aging  of  the  National  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Assembly  has  prepared  a  general  bib¬ 
liography  on  aging.  This  free  bibliography 
contains  a  listing  of  all  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  available  through  the  library  and 
may  be  obtained  on  request  by  writing 
Room  905,  345  East  46th  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 

★  The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Jewish 
Guild  for  the  Blind  in  order  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  non-sectarian  nature 
of  its  services  to  the  visually  handicapped. 

★  As  a  result  of  numerous  requests  from 
readers,  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  announces  that  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  October,  1960  issue, 
Galaxy  Magazine  is  available  in  a  braille 
edition  from  all  regional  libraries  for  the 
blind  which  circulate  braille.  This  maga¬ 
zine  is  a  science  fiction  bi-monthly. 


★  Elizabeth  Arden  and  Thomas  J.  Wat¬ 
son,  Jr.,  were  recipients  on  October  13  of 
the  first  special  merit  award  to  industrialists 
given  by  the  Lighthouse,  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  award  is  to  be  given  to  those  who 
make  possible  the  gainful  employment  of 
blind  persons. 

Miss  Arden  has  a  deep  and  abiding  con¬ 
cern  for  blind  people  and  she  has  been  a 
constant  provider  of  assembly  work  for 
blind  men  and  women  at  the  part-time 
work  center  of  the  Lighthouse. 

Mr.  Watson  is  president  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  and  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  He  believes  that  a  limited  medical 
problem  does  not  disqualify  a  person  from 
employment. 

In  keeping  with  these  policies  the  com¬ 
pany  employs  a  significant  number  of 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

★  Acting  upon  a  growing  concern  for 
higher  standards  in  the  field  of  service  to 
the  blind,  President  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  asked  M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive 
director,  to  head  a  committee  of  AFB 
staff  members  who  will  explore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  accreditation  system  of  service 
programs  for  the  blind. 

★  Dorrance  Nygaard,  who  retired  a  few 
years  ago  as  director  of  the  Hadley  School 
for  the  blind,  was  recently  honored  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Members  presented  him  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  grant  with  which  to  establish  a  busi- 
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ness  of  his  own  in  Chicago.  Under  Mr. 
Nygaard’s  direction  the  Hadley  school  ex¬ 
panded  from  454  pupils  to  1300  and  the 
staff  increased  from  eleven  members  to 
nineteen.  Also  under  his  guidance,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 


college  level  courses  were  set  up  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  more  than  seventy  subjects  of¬ 
fered  by  the  school  at  elementary  and  high 
school  levels.  Mr.  Nygaard’s  retirement 
from  the  Hadley  school  was  occasioned  by 
health  considerations 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Sets  New  Record 


For  the  fifth  year  in  a  row,  the  number 
of  disabled  persons  prepared  for  and  placed 
in  successful  employment  through  the 
state-federal  program  of  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  set  a  new  record — 88,275  in  fis¬ 
cal  1960. 

This  was  announced  recently  by  Mary 
E.  Switzer,  director  of  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation. 

Complete  reports  from  the  states  and 
island  possessions  showed  a  gain  of  9  per 
cent  over  fiscal  1959,  when  rehabilita¬ 
tions  numbered  80,720. 

New  York,  for  the  first  time,  led  all  the 
states  with  6,565  rehabilitations.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  second  with  6,014  and  Georgia 
third  with  5,914.  Georgia  and  West  Virginia 
were  tied  for  first  place  in  the  number  of 
persons  rehabilitated  per  100,000,  each  with 
154.  The  Virgin  Islands  ranked  second  with 
140.  The  national  average  has  risen  almost 
a  third  since  1954,  the  year  when  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  law  was  amended. 

The  record  also  shows  that  substantial 


gains  have  been  made  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  persons  with  severe  disabilities. 
Blindness  and  other  visual  handicaps  were 
two  of  the  categories  listed  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  these  increases  in  reha¬ 
bilitation  within  the  past  five  years:  in 
1955,  3,473  blind  persons  were  rehabili¬ 
tated;  in  1960,  4,700  (35  per  cent  in¬ 
crease).  In  the  category  of  other  visual 
handicaps,  3,150  persons  were  rehabili¬ 
tated  while  in  1960  the  number  reached 
4,900  (an  increase  of  56  per  cent). 

Estimated  earnings  of  men  and  women 
rehabilitated  into  the  work  force  in  1960 
will  be  about  171  million  dollars  during 
their  first  year  of  employment  compared 
with  about  28  million  before  they  re¬ 
ceived  services.  They  will  contribute  about 
132  million  man-hours  of  work  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  productive  effort. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  88,275  per¬ 
sons  rehabilitated  during  1960  were  over 
forty-five  and  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
were  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  cases  the  com¬ 
munications  concerning  notices  are  initiated 
through  correspondence  zvith  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Rehabilitation  counselor  to 
work  with  clients  who  are  blind.  Public 
agency.  Hartford,  Conn.  A.B.  degree  and 
experience  or  master’s  degree  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counseling.  Salary  range  $4380-6300. 
Write  National  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Home  teacher.  Woman  to 
teach  communication  skills,  orientation  and 
homemaking  to  adults  who  are  blind.  A.B. 
degree,  major  in  social  sciences.  Public 
agency,  New  Jersey.  Salary  $4104-5334. 
Write  National  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Home  teacher.  To  direct  a 
recreation  program  that  is  already  estab¬ 
lished.  Voluntary  agency,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Salary  $3000  year.  Write  National  Personnel 
Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Instructor,  adults,  blind.  As¬ 
sist  blind  persons  adjust  to  their  handicap 
and  offer  instruction  when  needed.  Possibly 


direct  some  group  activities.  Voluntary  agency, 
York,  Pa.  A.B.  degree  plus  experience  in 
home  teaching  or  social  casework.  Salary 
$3900.  Write  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service. 

Position  Open:  Director,  social  service  de¬ 
partment,  New  Hampshire  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Develop  a  professional  casework 
program.  M.S.W.  and  some  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  are  required.  Salary  $6000-7500. 
Write  National  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Social  worker,  casework 
with  children  and  adults  who  are  blind. 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  Penna.  Association  for 
the  Blind.  M.S.W.  required  and  driver’s 
license.  Salary  $4800-6000,  starting  salary 
based  on  qualifications.  Write  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Social  worker  for  agency 
serving  adults  who  are  blind.  Washington, 
D.  C.  M.S.W.  preferred.  Starting  salary 
$5500-6500,  based  on  qualifications.  Write 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Woman,  director,  volunteer 
program,  voluntary  agency  in  Boston.  Part 
time  for  6  months,  later  to  be  a  full  time 
position.  A.B.  degree  plus  some  experience 
in  community  organization  or  social  work. 
$5500  a  year  is  full  time  salary  (rated  for 
part  time  work).  Write  National  Personnel 
Referral  Service. 

Position  Wanted:  Teacher  or  rehabilitation 
counselor  opening  sought  by  man  with  back¬ 
ground  in  teaching  and  library  work.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  Grade  II  Braille.  Write 
Emmett  E.  Walsh,  Box  234,  Pine  City,  Minn. 
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an  impartial  forum  for  all  views. 
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The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
in  May  1951  succeeded  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
In  1942  it  absorbed  The  Teachers  Forum 
for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children, 
which  had  been  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1928. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  7it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done.77 


— Helen  Keller 


Attitudes  Toward  Blindness 

—Some  Preliminary  Findings 


In  1958,  a  representative  sampling  of 
500  blind  New  York  State  residents  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-four 
was  studied  by  The  Research  Center,  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia 
University  in  order  to  investigate  aspects 
of  the  adjustment  of  blind  persons.  One  of 
our  major  findings  was  that  sighted  per¬ 
sons’  attitudes  are  a  key  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  adjustment.  Our  subsequent 
stress  has  been  upon  the  correlates  and 
components  of  sighted  persons’  attitudes 
toward  blindness.  We  are  therefore  con¬ 
ducting  an  additional  series  of  studies 
where  the  attitudes  of  sighted  persons  are 
being  directly  investigated. 

Central  to  this  effort  is  the  attempt  to 
predict,  change,  and  understand  public 
attitudes  toward  the  blind  and  how  these 
attitudes  effect  the  adjustments  of  those 
who  are  blind.  Therefore,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  identifying  and  analyzing 
those  attitudes  that  are  role-relevant;  i.e. 
those  attitudes  that  are  useful  in  predicting 
the  ways  in  which  blind  and  sighted  per¬ 
sons  interact. 


This  report  is  based  on  a  talk  delivered 
before  the  Greater  New  York  Council  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  December,  1959. 
The  research  reported  here  is  supported  by 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Staff  included  Pro¬ 
fessor  Samuel  Finestone,  director,  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University , 
and  the  present  authors. 

Dr.  Whiteman  is  a  clinical  psychologist  and 
a  specialist  in  research  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  Mr.  Lukoff, formerly 
with  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
is  presently  associate  professor  of  social  work 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


IRVING  F.  LUKOFF 
MARTIN  WHITEMAN,  Ph.D. 


The  complexity  of  behavior  patterns 
precludes  our  dealing  exclusively  with  any 
single  dimension  of  a  given  attitude.  Any 
role  involves  numerous  behavior  sectors 
which  may  be  responsive  to  distinct  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  blindness.  Thus,  any  such 
study  must  be  related  to  role  theory,  where 
various  aspects  of  the  interactive  situation 
are  studied. 

Insofar  as  the  patterned  and  organized 
elements  of  a  role  can  be  identified,  these 
attitude  dimensions  should  be  a  function 
of  the  sighted  person’s  social  experience, 
education,  social  class  and  ethnic  member¬ 
ship.  Insofar  as  they  are  not  supported  or 
shared  by  community  sentiments  toward 
blindness,  personality  determinants  be¬ 
come  more  important. 

Our  first  hypothesis  then,  is  that  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  blindness  are  composed  of 
several  more  or  less  independent  dimen¬ 
sions,  Second,  that  these  dimensions  are 
not  necessarily  determined  by  the  same 
constellation  of  social  and  personal  fac¬ 
tors.  Third,  that  in  order  to  assess  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  any  attitude  dimension  for 
interaction,  the  criterion  of  role-relevance 
will  be  used.  Fourth,  that  the  congruence 
or  divergence  of  these  attitudes  may  de¬ 
termine  the  kind  and  quality  of  interaction 
and  shed  some  light  on  the  problems  of 
role-conflict. 

The  Method 

The  first  step  in  this  process  was  to  con¬ 
struct  a  behavioral  typology  from  data 
collected  from  a  sampling  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  This  meant  classifying  the  respond¬ 
ents  into  three  basic  groups  : 

1 )  Independent — competitive  in  business 
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or  industry;  able  to  travel  alone  and  well; 
able  to  attend  to  personal  needs. 

2)  Traditional — modestly  adjusted,  gener¬ 
ally  working  in  sheltered  workshops  or 
segregated  handicrafts;  able  to  travel  only 
moderately  well. 

3)  Dependent — mainly  unemployed;  un¬ 
able  to  travel  alone;  requiring  aid  to  eat 
and  shop. 

Unlike  other  investigations  which  sim¬ 
ply  analyze  attitudes  of  one  group  as  they 
relate  to  attitudes  of  another  group  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  significant,  we  have  related  a 
behavioral  criterion  to  the  attitudes  of 
other  persons  in  the  blind  person’s  milieu. 
In  effect,  we  have  a  role  defined  along  an 
independence-dependence  axis,  to  which 
we  relate  perceived  attitudes  of  persons  in 
the  blind  person’s  environment. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  identify  the 
attitudes  of  various  persons  in  their  en¬ 
vironment  toward  four  different  areas  of 
behavior:  travel,  self-care,  employment 
and  social  relations  with  sighted  persons. 
These  data  were  used  to  construct  an  in¬ 
dex  of  perceived  attitudes,  reflecting  how 
persons  in  the  environment  feel  about  the 
areas  described  above,  giving  us  a  con¬ 
tinuum  from  those  who  perceive  there  are 
few  persons  who  expect  independence  on 
the  part  of  blind  persons  all  the  way  to 
those  who  perceive  more  pervasive  atti¬ 
tudes  of  independence.  To  some  extent 
these  perceptions  may  be  colored  by  the 
respondent’s  own  attitudes,  but  an  internal 
analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  such  a 
hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the  rela¬ 
tions  that  have  been  observed.  The  main 
findings  of  this  analysis  are: 

1)  Certain  social  and  demographic  fac¬ 
tors  are  significantly  related  to  the  typology 
of  independence.  For  example,  persons 
who  derive  from  middle-class  families  are 
more  likely  to  be  independent  than  those 
from  working  class  families.  Similar  rela¬ 
tions  can  be  observed  with  ethnic  back¬ 
ground,  age  at  blindness,  chronological 
age,  and  residual  vision. 

2)  A  substantial  relation  exists  between 
perceived  attitudes  and  the  independence 


typology.  Blind  persons  who  perceive  sev¬ 
eral  persons  in  their  milieu  as  having  atti¬ 
tudes  favoring  independence  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  more  likely  to  be  classified  as 
independent.  Where  few  or  no  groups  are 
so  perceived,  the  person  is  more  likely  to 
be  classified  as  dependent. 

3)  Examining  the  relation  between  so¬ 
cial  class,  perceived  attitudes,  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  it  is  clear  that  a  substantial  part 
of  the  differences  observed  between  social 
class  and  independence  are  explicable  in 
terms  of  perceived  attitudes. 

Thus,  blind  persons  who  are  in  the 
lower  class,  but  who  deviate  from  the 
general  pattern  and  are,  in  fact,  inde¬ 
pendent,  derive  from  environments  where 
persons  generally  have  attitudes  favoring 
independence.  Similarly,  middle-class  per¬ 
sons  who  are  dependent  (although  pro- 
tiotionately  less  frequently  observed  than 
for  lower-class  persons)  are  likely  to  per¬ 
ceive  only  a  few  or  no  groups  of  persons 
as  holding  attitudes  favoring  independent 
behavior. 

Although  other  factors  are  undoubtedly 
operative,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  share  of 
the  relation  between  group  membership 
characteristics  and  independent  behavior 
is  a  function  of  the  perceived  attitudes  in 
the  blind  person’s  environment.  Similar 
relations  hold  for  other  background  and 
demographic  characteristics  that  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  independent  adjustment. 

Further  analysis  of  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  specific  groups  in  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  milieu  show  that: 

1)  Attitudes  of  independence  are  most 
likely  to  derive  from  family  members  and 
sighted  friends  of  the  respondent,  and 
least  likely  from  employers  and  other 
blind  persons. 

2)  Even  the  attitudes  toward  inde¬ 
pendence  of  employers  and  blind  persons 
have  an  influence  upon  the  independent 
behavior  of  blind  individuals. 

A  number  of  practical  consequences  in 
rehabilitation  and  counseling  derive  from 
these  findings,  but  will  not  be  explored 
here.  Further  analysis  of  these  data  is 
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contemplated  in  order  to  test  out  addi¬ 
tional  implications  from  these  findings. 
The  findings  to  date  confirm  the  signifi¬ 
cance  that  attitudes  in  the  blind  person’s 
milieu  have  for  the  kind  of  adaptation  he 
makes  with  his  handicap. 

Attitude  Components 

We  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  identification  of  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent  components  of  attitudes  toward 
blindness.  Three  major  groups  have  been 
queried:  graduate  social  work  students, 
undergraduate  college  students,  and  a 
more  representative  grouping  from  middle 
and  low  income  housing  developments.  In 
studying  these  groups  our  method  has 
been: 

1)  To  hypothecate  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  components  of  attitudes  toward  blind¬ 
ness,  e.g.  the  tendency  to  individualize 
blind  people  vs.  the  tendency  to  treat  them 
as  a  special  class;  the  degree  of  readiness 
for  personal  interaction  with  blind  people. 

2)  To  construct  items  aimed  at  tapping 
these  components,  e.g.  “The  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  you  can  know  about  a  blind 
person  is  the  very  fact  that  he  is  blind”; 
and  the  degree  of  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment  determined. 

3)  To  study  the  intercorrelations  among 
items  from  the  same  component  and  be¬ 
tween  items  of  different  components. 

4)  To  form  indices  composed  of  the 
more  highly  interrelated  items  and  test 
them  for  reliability. 

5)  To  explore  the  interrelationships 
among  these  indices  by  partial  and  multi¬ 
ple  correlation  and  by  factor  analysis. 

Our  findings  at  this  point  suggest  that 
attitudes  toward  blindness  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  terms  of  four  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent  dimensions: 

1 )  The  degree  to  which  sighted  persons 
percfeive  blindness  as  personally  frustrat¬ 
ing,  e.g.  by  agreement  or  disagreement  to 
such  items  as:  “I  think  if  I  were  blinded 
I  would  make  a  pretty  good  adjustment  to 
being  blind”;  “Blindness  deprives  people 
of  a  whole  world  of  beauty.” 


2)  The  conception  of  blindness  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  a  differential  readiness  to  at¬ 
tribute  negative  traits  to  blind  people.  The 
latter  refers  essentially  to  the  readiness  to 
believe  negative  stereotypes  about  blind 
people,  particularly  as  these  stereotypes 
reflect  upon  the  blind  person’s  general 
competence  or  emotional  stability. 

3)  Readiness  for  interaction  with  blind 
people,  i.e.  interaction  either  on  an  in¬ 
formal  face-to-face  level  or  in  more  for¬ 
malized  community  settings. 

4)  Differences  among  sighted  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  degree  of  pity,  sympathy,  or 
sensitivity  they  experience  in  thinking 
about  or  interacting  with  blind  people. 

In  our  factor  analysis  of  the  intercor¬ 
relation  matrix  derived  from  the  social 
work  sample,  the  first  factor  showed 
strongest  correlations  with  the  readiness  to 
perceive  blind  people  as  unhappy  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  independence,  but  only  weak  rela¬ 
tionships  to  readiness  for  interaction  with 
blind  people.  Similarly,  in  our  field  study 
of  a  sighted  population  in  two  housing 
projects,  the  correlation  between  a  scale 
tapping  the  tendency  to  see  blind  people 
as  emotionally  upset  and  one  measuring 
strength  of  pitying  tendencies  was  only  .19, 
attesting  to  a  strong  degree  of  independ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  factors. 

Several  points  can  be  made  about  the 
conception  of  blindness  dimension.  First, 
it  closely  approximates  what  may  be  called 
a  general  factor  insofar  as  it  correlates 
most  highly  with  the  remaining  compon¬ 
ents  as  well  as  with  an  attitudes-toward- 
blindness  scale  made  up  of  items  of  widely 
diverse  contents.  Secondly,  its  relationship 
with  the  sympathy-sensitivity  dimension  is 
interesting.  There  is  a  group  of  sighted 
individuals  who  have  unfavorable  and  dis¬ 
tressing  conceptions  of  blindness  but  who 
do  not  exhibit  an  unduly  sympathetic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  blind  people.  Our  analysis 
shows  that  these  individuals  tend  to  im¬ 
pute  compensatory  personality  mecha¬ 
nisms  to  blind  people.  In  other  words,  an 
unfavorable  conception  of  blindness  may 
arouse  in  some  sighted  the  feeling  that,  in 
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the  blind,  adjustive  defenses  come  into 
play,  with  consequent  attenuation  of  the 
sighted  person’s  need  to  feel  great  pity. 

In  our  previous  progress  report,  we  have 
cited  evidence  that  social  work  students 
differentiate  between  blindness  and  gen¬ 
eral  physical  handicap  mainly  in  terms  of 
their  conceptions  of  the  potential  severity 
of  these  physical  conditions  rather  than 
in  terms  of  their  actual  effects  upon  blind 
people.  We  have  followed  up  this  work 
by  testing  the  hypothesis  that  social  work 
students  are  appraising  blindness  much 
more  severely  than  they  are  appraising 
blind  people.  We  have  found  this  true 
when  they  are  presented  with  otherwise 
identical  rating  forms. 

There  is  a  positive  relationship  between 
tendencies  to  feel  pity  for  blind  people  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  tendency  to  espouse 
community  “segregation”  for  the  blind  on 
the  other.  Our  data  show  that  this  is  not 
due  to  “pitiers”  seeing  the  blind  as  in¬ 
ferior,  but  to  the  fact  that  those  who  pity 
the  blind  feel  that  it  is  right  that  they 
should  be  given  special  protection  and  help 
which  is  represented  at  the  community 
level  by  a  “segregated”  service  and  recrea¬ 
tional  pattern.  Thus,  espousal  of  segrega¬ 
tion  for  blind  persons  has  quite  a  different 
meaning  than  espousal  of  segregation  for 
ethnic  groups. 

Several  implications  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  dimensional  analysis  for  further 
research  activity  may  be  cited: 

1)  It  would  enable  us  to  predict  that 
where  two  sighted  individuals  are  com¬ 
parable  in  terms  of  readiness  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  interact  with  blind  people,  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  sympathy-sensitivity  dimension 
may  lead  one  individual  to  display  much 
more  pity,  fussing,  and  protectiveness  in 
his  interaction  with  blind  individuals  than 
the  other.  Or,  if  two  sighted  individuals 
are  equally  pitying,  but  one  strongly  de¬ 
valuates  the  competence  of  blind  people, 
he  will  display  greater  surprise  at  a  blind 
person’s  accomplishment  and  a  greater 
wish  to  dominate,  lead,  or  instruct  in  ac¬ 
tual  interaction.  Thus,  the  isolation  of 


these  factors  lends  focus  to  our  work  deal¬ 
ing  with  effects  of  sighted  people’s  atti¬ 
tudes  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  blind. 

2)  Dimensional  analysis  also  implies 
that  distinct  attitudinal  components  sug-| 
gest  different  methods  for  changing  these 
attitudes,  e.g.  changing  interaction  readi¬ 
ness  by  facilitating  contact  with  blind  peo¬ 
ple;  changing  negative  stereotypes  by  re¬ 
alistic  explorations  or  demonstrations  of 
what  blind  people  can  and  cannot  do; 
changing  strong  pitying  tendencies  show¬ 
ing  that  this  sighted  attitude  often  annoys 
blind  people. 

Reciprocal  Perceptions  of  Blind 
and  Sighted  People 

■ 

Now  we  will  compare  blind  people’s 
perceptions  of  the  sighted  with  sighted 
people’s  perceptions  of  the  blind.  Under¬ 
standing  this  reciprocal  relationship,  we 
feel,  would  tend  to  highlight  situational 
strains  one  group  experiences  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other. 

These  results  are  obtained  from  two 
sources: 

1)  Analysis  of  data  originally  obtained 
from  the  present  study  of  a  sample  of  500 
blind  individuals  in  New  York  State. 

2)  Study  of  109  individually  inter¬ 
viewed  respondents  from  a  middle  and 
low  income  housing  project  in  New  York 
City. 

An  interesting  relationship  emerges  here 
between  sighted  people's  perception  of 
blind  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  per¬ 
ceived  implications  for  interaction  with 
blind  people  on  the  other.  Blind  people  are 
perceived  as  a  special  class,  as  individuals 
who  are  to  be  pitied.  Coincident  with  this 
view  is  the  feeling  that  blind  individuals 
as  a  group  require  specialized  community 
care  rather  than  assimilation  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  community  network  of  services.  On 
the  other  hand,  blind  people  are  not  per¬ 
ceived  as  abnormal  or  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed.  This  justified  the  sighted  people’s 
desire  not  to  treat  them  as  pensioners  or 
charity  cases  requiring  an  automatic  dole. 
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There  are  three  areas  in  which  sighted 
people’s  attitudes  toward  blindness  lack 
as  clear-cut  a  consensus.  The  first  area 
deals  with  the  attributes  of  blind  people, 
particularly  whether  or  not  they  possess 
unusual  or  special  qualities,  i.e.  the  posi¬ 
tive  stereotype.  A  second  group  of  items 
showing  a  good  deal  of  individual  varia¬ 
tion,  is  concerned  with  the  sighted  person’s 
conception  of  blindness,  e.g.  whether  or 
not  blindness  deprives  people  of  a  whole 
world  of  beauty.  A  final  attitudinal  aspect 
in  which  opinions  differ  widely  among 
sighted  people  relates  to  how  sensitively 
one  should  treat  blind  individuals  in  per¬ 
sonal  interaction,  e.g.  whether  or  not  one 
should  overlook  a  blind  person’s  becoming 
angry  over  little  things;  whether  or  not  it 
is  preferable  to  avoid  using  the  word 
“blind”  in  conversation. 

How  does  the  blind  person  percive  the 
sighted?  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  blind 
sample  agree  that  “in  general,  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  have  little  understanding  of  the  blind”; 
24  per  cent  disagree;  the  remainder  are 
doubtful.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  blind 
people  in  the  sample  endorse  the  state¬ 
ment,  “Sighted  people  are  generally  sur¬ 
prised  if  a  blind  person  can  do  something,” 
as  compared  with  8  per  cent  who  disagree. 
Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  blind  group 
assert  that  sighted  people  frequently  are 
overly  curious  about  blindness;  24  per 
cent  state  that  they  are  hardly  ever  curious. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  blind  sample 
feel  that  most  sighted  people  pity  them, 
against  30  per  cent  who  disagree.  Fifty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  blind  people  consider 
that  sighted  people,  by  and  large,  consider 
them  braver  than  the  average  sighted  per¬ 
son.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  fact 
that  only  13  per  cent  of  the  blind  group 
rate  themselves  in  this  manner. 

Tv^embers  of  the  blind  sample  reach  a 
fair  amount  of  agreement  in  matters  re¬ 
lated  to  interaction  with  the  sighted: 

1)  There  is  an  expectation  of  favored 
treatment  with  respect  to  pensions  and 
with  respect  to  job  opportunities  when  in 
competition  with  sighted  persons. 


2)  A  submissive  pattern  may  emerge 
in  interaction  with  sighted  people.  Thus,  to 
a  hypothetical  situation  of  a  sighted  per¬ 
son’s  offer  of  unnecessary  help,  only  about 
3  per  cent  of  the  blind  would  pretend 
they  need  the  aid,  but  to  a  more  persistent 
offer  of  help  that  is  not  needed,  close  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  blind  group  would 
respond  by  letting  the  sighted  person  take 
over.  However,  among  the  blind  persons 
there  are  sizable  individual  differences  in 
the  desire  for  help  when  eating  with 
sighted  people,  e.g.  in  locating  dishes  or 
glasses  or  identifying  food. 

By  way  of  summarizing  this  section, 
the  reciprocal  perceptions  of  the  blind 
and  sighted  groups  studied  may  be  placed 
under  two  headings: 

1)  In  certain  areas  blind  people  seem 
to  have  a  realistic  perception  of  the 
sighted  person’s  ideas  of  blindness.  They 
perceive  the  sighted  as  naive  and  lacking 
understanding  of  blind  people.  This  is 
true.  Only  a  minority  of  the  general 
sighted  population  give  correct  answers  to 
three  out  of  the  four  information  ques¬ 
tions  asked.  Blind  persons  perceive  sighted 
people  as  overly  pitying.  This  again  is 
true,  judging  from  the  response  of  the 
index  tapping  pity  and  sympathy. 

2)  Blind  people  may  have  an  unrealistic 
view  of  sighted  people  insofar  as  there  is 
a  wholesale  attribution  of  both  negative 
and  positive  stereotypes  to  the  latter. 
Whereas  80  per  cent  of  blind  people  agree 
that  sighted  people  are  generally  surprised 
if  a  blind  person  can  do  something,  as 
many  as  44  per  cent  of  the  sighted  affirm 
that  blind  people  can  do  just  about  every¬ 
thing  without  help.  Evidently,  there  is 
much  divergent  opinion  among  the  sighted 
with  respect  to  the  positive  stereotype  to¬ 
ward  blind  people.  Blind  and  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  also  have  divergent  views  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  pensions  or  stipends.  Whereas  59 
per  cent  of  the  blind  sample  subscribe  to 
a  pension  for  every  blind  person  who 
wants  it,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  sighted 
believe  that  a  blind  person  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  not  have  to  work  for  a  living. 
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This  obviously  creates  an  area  of  potential 
strain  between  the  two  groups. 

Much  of  our  future  work  will  represent 
an  amplification  and  more  detailed  analysis 
of  the  data  reported  here.  There  will  be 
an  increased  focus  on  the  study  of  the 


psychological  and  social  correlates  of  the 
attitudinal  components,  on  the  efficacy  of 
different  methods  for  changing  attitudes 
toward  blindness,  and  upon  small  group 
observations  of  how  verbal  opinions  about 
blindness  reflect  direct  interaction. 


Recreation  for  the  Aging  Blind 

ARTHUR  E.  COPELAND 


Cicero  said,  way  back  in  50  B.C.  “Men 
who  have  no  inner  resources  for  a  good 
and  happy  life  find  every  age  burdensome 
.  .  .  All  men  wish  to  attain  it  [old  age]  yet 
grumble  when  they  have  done  so  .  .  .  They 
say  it  steals  upon  them  faster  than  they 
expected.” 

Older  persons  have  often  been  heard  to 
say  “All  my  life  I  have  been  doing  what 
others  wanted  or  expected  me  to  do.  Now, 
for  the  rest  of  my  years  I  am  going  to  do 
all  those  things  1  have  wanted  to  do.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  by  this  time  few  older  persons 
have  the  vigor,  the  money,  the  opportunity, 
or  the  desire  to  achieve  those  goals  or 
rewards  which  should  be  awaiting  them 
upon  reaching  that  period  of  life  referred 
to  as  the  “golden  years,”  To  many  of  these 
older  persons  has  come  disappointment, 
illness,  financial  insecurity,  and  in  an  ever 
increasing  number  (because  there  are  more 
aging  people),  blindness. 

Now,  why  recreation  for  the  aging  blind? 
The  word  recreation  as  used  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  refers  to  those  things  a  person  does 
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for  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  doing  them, 
with  no  special  utilitarian  motive.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  William  Menninger,  such  ac¬ 
tivity  has  a  renewing  effect,  psychologi¬ 
cally.  Recreation  is  an  extremely  important 
aid  in  growing  old  gracefully.  People  who 
stay  young  today  despite  their  years,  do 
so  because  of  an  active  interest  that  pro¬ 
vides  satisfaction  through  participation. 
The  choice  of  activity  depends  upon  the 
individual’s  interest,  his  psychological  and 
emotional  needs,  and  the  availability  of 
programs  to  meet  them. 

Skills  developed  through  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  may  also  provide  individuals  with 
resources  with  which  to  live  more  happily 
by  themselves.  For  example,  the  elderly 
blind  person  who  learns  an  art  or  craft,  de¬ 
rives  enjoyment,  pleasure  and  a  pastime  at 
home  from  this  activity. 

Group  experiences  also  are  important  to 
older  persons  who  have  regressed  follow¬ 
ing  the  onset  of  blindness.  The  recreation 
needs  of  the  blind  are  not  different  from 
those  of  the  seeing,  but,  owing  to  experi¬ 
ences  connected  with  blindness,  their  need 
for  social  and  physical  activities  is  accen¬ 
tuated. 

It  has  been  said  that  “the  blind  feel  the 
insecurity  of  space.”  Recreation  activities 
do  much  to  offset  this  insecurity,  and  to 
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develop  confidence  and  mobility  even  m 
the  older  blind  person.  Because  all  recrea¬ 
tion  activities  do  much  to  bring  about  a 
happier  and  more  active  life,  the  aging 
blind  person  needs  to  be  encouraged  and 
I  stimulated  to  participate  again.  He  needs 
to  believe  that  he  is  socially  accepted,  and 
;  that  his  blindness  need  not  deny  him  many 
of  his  former  interests.  As  he  now  has 
more  leisure  time,  he  needs  satisfying  hob¬ 
bies,  friendly  contacts,  and  something  to 
look  forward  to. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  here  that 
not  all  aging  blind  persons  are  in  need 
of  planned  recreation.  There  are  many 
who,  within  their  home  environment,  lead 
happy,  active,  useful,  and  satisfying  lives. 

Today  we  are  not  talking  about  these 
people.  We  are  concerned,  rather,  with  the 
many  for  whom  there  exists  so  little  in 
the  way  of  recreational  opportunities.  Since 
;  national  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on 
medical  aid  to  the  aging,  is  it  not  reason¬ 
able  that,  if  so  many  are  working  so  hard 
to  keep  us  all  alive  much  longer,  we  should 
plan  what  to  do  with  our  new-found  time? 

Recreation  for  the  blind  presents  no  sig¬ 
nificant  emotional  or  psychological  prob¬ 
lems.  Yet,  as  with  any  person  who  has 
restrictions,  certain  personality  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  blind  person  may  be 
accentuated.  Those  blinded  in  adult  life 
experience  anxiety  about  the  future,  and 
fears  of  their  social  adequacy.  As  a  result 
of  such  fears,  blinded  adults  often  be¬ 
come  despondent,  dependent,  withdrawn. 

Different  problems  in  adjustment  stem 
from  the  onset  of  blindness  at  different 
ages.  In  the  case  of  the  elderly  blind  per¬ 
son,  considerable  care  and  caution  must 
be  taken  to  skillfully  bring  about  a  success¬ 
ful*  and  happy  experience  in  a  recreational 
setting. 

Needs  Common  to  All 

There  are  certain  fundamental  needs 
common  to  all  persons  no  matter  what  the 
handicap.  As  we  grow  older  these  needs 
become  more  acute  because  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  age.  Briefly  these  needs  are: 


1.  The  need  to  belong — the  great  long¬ 
ing  of  people  for  effective  relationships 
with  other  people,  which  is  emotional  se¬ 
curity. 

2.  The  need  for  self-expression — for 
productive  and  creative  activity. 

3.  The  need  for  health — both  physical 
and  mental. 

4.  The  need  for  recognition — to  be 
thought  still  useful,  and  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  when  there  is  something  to  be  done. 

5.  The  need  to  participate  and  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  community  and  to  society. 

The  fact  that  in  the  later  years  a  greater 
amount  of  leisure  is  available  for  doing 
things  for  the  joy  of  doipg  them,  gives 
added  importance  to  the  role  of  recrea¬ 
tion. 

What  about  attitudes  and  special  prob¬ 
lems?  Many  aging  persons  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives  regard  recreation  as 
child’s  play  and  an  absolute  waste  of  time. 
Then  there  are  others  who  are  afraid  to 
start  something  new  and  strange  for  fear 
of  failing.  What  is  commonly  thought  of 
as  senility  is  now  recognized  as  a  func¬ 
tional  disorder  of  advanced  age.  All  can 
be  alleviated  by  casework  counseling  and 
the  always  vital  and  necessary  T.L.C. 

Again,  there  is  the  problem  for  some  of 
too  much  time  in  which  there  is  not 
enough  to  do.  Clubs  or  programs  function 
only  part  of  the  time,  if  at  all.  Once  con¬ 
tact  has  been  made  with  a  group,  the  blind 
person  usually  has  a  waiting  or  cooling  off 
period  between  meetings  which  can  be 
harmful  as  well  as  frustrating.  In  the  cities, 
this  often  leads  to  older  blind  persons 
frequenting  more  than  one  agency  in  order 
to  fill  up  spare  time  with  activity. 

To  others,  the  problem  is  one  of  isola¬ 
tion,  separation  from  family  and  friends, 
and  often,  rejection  by  society. 

There  is  no  effective  cure  to  all  these 
problems.  These  are  the  results  of  grow¬ 
ing  old. 

A  look  at  what  some  agencies  are  do¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of  this 
large  segment  of  our  blind  population 
should  serve  to  stimulate  interest,  and  show 
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the  way  for  other  agencies  to  initiate  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  elderly  blind  in  their  com¬ 
munity. 

Good  Leadership  Gives 
Purpose  to  Living 

Leadership  is  the  key  to  success  of  any 
recreation  program.  The  availability  of 
specially  trained  professional  workers  in  the 
field  of  recreation  for  the  blind  is  extremely 
limited.  Much  of  the  leadership  in  homes, 
hospitals,  and  agencies  comes  from  volun¬ 
teers.  Many  of  the  activities  carried  in  a 
full  program  would  be  impossible  without 
the  assistance  of  volunteers  and  volunteer 
leadership.  Even  though  use  of  volunteers 
often  brings  about  other  problems,  it  is 
much  better  in  most  instances  to  have  un¬ 
trained  leaders  than  no  leaders  at  all. 

Recreation  programs  for  the  blind  in 
many  cases  have  been  narrow  in  scope,  not 
because  of  limitations  imposed  by  blind¬ 
ness,  but  because  leaders  have  lacked  in¬ 
formation  and  imagination,  and  because 
the  blind  themselves  have  lacked  incentive 
and  stimulation. 

Because  there  are  more  older  women 
than  men  in  recreation  groups,  programs 
are  apt  to  be  staffed  by  women  leaders. 
Those  relatively  few  groups  in  which  men 
predominate  are  apt  to  be  more  active,  and 
staffed  with  male  leaders.  In  most  groups 
neither  the  sex  nor  the  age  of  the  leader 
is  a  dominant  factor  in  determining  the 
success  of  the  program. 

Leaders  experienced  in  working  with 
the  aging  and  the  aging  blind,  recognize  the 
loss  of  hearing  as  an  added  handicap  with 
older  persons.  This  loss  requires  the  leader 
to  enunciate  clearly,  to  avoid  moving  from 
side  to  side,  and  to  make  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Qualifications  for  recreation  leaders  are 
about  the  same  the  world  over.  Some  group 
leaders  may  need  specialized  training  or 
experience  to  meet  the  needs  and  chal¬ 
lenges  of  a  special  group  or  activity,  but 
basically  a  leader  should  possess  a  natural 
warmth  and  friendliness;  patience  that  is 
both  understanding  and  durable;  the  abil¬ 


ity  to  accept  people  as  they  are  notwith¬ 
standing  handicaps,  peculiarities,  and  dif¬ 
ferences;  emotional  maturity;  a  definite 
sense  of  responsibility  and  dependability; 
imagination  and  ingenuity;  the  ability  to 
instill  confidence;  and  finally,  a  genuine 
and  sincere  desire  to  work  with  older  peo¬ 
ple. 

To  build  a  recreation  program  for  the 
aging  blind,  planning  should  be  as  broad 
as  that  for  programs  for  the  seeing.  There 
are  few  activities  that  are  inappropriate 
for  most  blind  people.  Of  course,  not  every 
activity  enjoyed  by  seeing  people  will  give 
equal  pleasure  to  those  who  are  blind. 
Some  activities  need  to  be  modified  before 
they  can  be  effectively  used  by  the  blind, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make 
needless  or  unnecessarily  extensive  modi¬ 
fications.  These  can  sometimes  rob  an  ac¬ 
tivity  of  its  essential  fun.  Some  activities 
that  require  certain  skills  will  be  of  little 
value  to  the  blind.  On  the  other  hand, 
programs  should  not  be  based  solely  on 
what  blind  people  say  they  want  to  do. 
Often  they  show  little  enthusiasm  for 
something  new,  not  because  they  lack  real 
interest,  but  because  they  fear  failure. 
Programs  should  be  sufficiently  diversified 
to  meet  the  needs  of  as  many  members  of 
the  group  as  possible,  with  a  view  to 
broadening  their  interests,  and  of  realizing 
the  objectives  of  the  program. 

This  will  require  well-planned  programs 
allowing  for  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet 
new  needs  as  they  arise.  Objectively,  we 
must  give  purpose  to  living  for  older  blind 
persons,  and  we  must  provide  programs  of 
recreation  and  service  that  minimize  the 
burdens  of  both  age  and  blindness. 

Setting  Up  a  Program 

Any  program  has  limitations  related  to 
facilities,  available  funds,  personnel,  and 
so  on.  In  building  or  initiating  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  for  older  blind  persons,  an  agency 
or  community  group  should  visit  and  study 
existing  programs  in  other  areas  and  com¬ 
munities.  There  are  many  helpful  books, 
also,  on  the  subject. 
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Since  no  facilities  are  ideal,  and  since 
most  programs  begin  in  a  small  way,  and 
since  quality  is  extremely  more  important 
than  quantity,  let  me  mention  a  few  things 
to  look  and  plan  for: 

1.  Easy  access  to  local  transportation. 

2.  Avoidance  of  operation  under  a  re¬ 
ligious  roof  if  the  program  is  non-sectarian. 

3.  Maximum  space,  good  light,  and 
ventilation. 

4.  Kitchen,  cloak  room,  and  lavatory 
facilities. 

5.  All  steps  guarded  by  gates,  and  well- 
lighted. 

6.  Bright  color  paint.  (Orange  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  all  stair  rails.) 

7.  Regular  fire  drills  with  more  than 
one  exit,  all  exit  doors  equipped  with  panic 
bolts;  fire  extinguisher  equipment. 

8.  Adequate  personal  property,  liability 
and  buiding  insurance. 

9.  One  doctor  on  call,  plus  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  alternates. 

Finally,  “You  start  where  you  are;  use 
what  you  have  shrewdly;  and  add  what 
you  can  wisely.” 

Dr.  Menninger  suggests  three  types  of 
recreation  activities  to  effectively  meet  im¬ 
portant  psychological  needs: 

1.  Competitive  games  which  provide  an 
unusually  satisfying  outlet  for  the  feelings 
of  aggression  that  do  not  have  sufficient 
opportunity  for  expression  in  other  aspects 
of  normal  living. 

2.  The  opportunity  to  produce  some¬ 
thing.  A  rug,  a  basket,  a  piece  of  music, 
a  poem,  or  a  cake,  provides  expression  for 
the  constructive  or  creative  drive. 

3.  Relaxation  through  spectator  enter¬ 
tainment.  This  provides  an  opportunity  for 
vicarious  participation  in  activities  in  which 
the  individual  may  be  unable  to  engage. 

For  some  blind  adults,  physical  activity 
must  be  restricted.  Although  leading  oph¬ 
thalmologists  differ  in  their  opinions  about 
activity  restrictions  for  the  blind,  active 
recreation  increases  the  possibility  of  fur¬ 
ther  injury  to  the  eyes  and  body.  A  dis¬ 
cerning  and  intelligent  leader  will  there¬ 
fore  take  steps  to  guard  against  such  injury 


and  will  know  in  advance  the  restrictions 
or  limitations  of  those  in  the  group.  Just 
as  the  dangers  of  physical  injury  are 
greater  in  active  recreation,  so  too  are  the 
benefits  derived. 

The  question  often  has  been  raised, 
“What  kind  of  activities  do  older  blind 
persons  want?”  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  there  are  older  people  who  like  to 
dance,  to  sing,  to  play  an  instrument,  to 
participate  in  discussions,  to  create  and 
produce.  There  are  still  others  who  like 
to  swim,  to  bowl,  to  fish,  to  walk,  to  play 
cards,  and  to  act.  Yet  another  group  may 
enjoy  field  trips,  concerts,  community  af¬ 
fairs,  parties,  playing  shuffieboard,  and, 
yes,  ice  skating  and  horseback  riding.  The 
person  who  has  had  a  variety  of  interests 
and  hobbies  during  his  life  will  continue 
to  pursue  these  interests. 

Our  pressing  concern  is  for  the  older 
blind  persons  who  have  been  so  busy  with 
work  or  family  that  they  have  not  devel¬ 
oped  interests  or  hobbies  earlier;  who  have 
thought  that  play  was  only  for  children, 
and  who,  because  of  blindness  must  find 
new  friends  and  new  interests  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  live  all  their  lives. 

In  planning  our  activity  program  for  an 
aging  blind  group,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
an  observation  already  made:  recreation 
programs  for  the  blind  should  be  as  broad 
as  those  for  the  seeing.  Not  all  activities 
will  give  equal  pleasure,  and  too  much 
modification  ceases  to  be  fun.  Surveys  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  are  few  if  any  activities 
of  the  seeing  that  the  blind  individual  or 
group  has  not  tried  with  or  without  modi¬ 
fication. 

We  have  said  all  programs  differ  de¬ 
pending  upon  resources,  number,  and  di¬ 
rection.  Time  will  permit  mentioning  only 
in  broad  terms  some  of  the  important 
activities  in  which  aging  blind  persons 
manifest  an  interest:  The  serving  of  re¬ 
freshments;  the  celebration  of  anniversar¬ 
ies,  dinners,  parties,  and  similar  special 
events;  dancing,  dramatics,  music,  and 
other  cultural  pursuits;  arts  and  crafts; 
lectures,  discussions,  debates;  trips  to  mu- 
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seums,  sporting  events,  fairs,  and  other 
points  of  interest;  fishing,  boating,  swim¬ 
ming,  walking,  tandem  bicycling,  and  other 
outdoor  activities;  quizzes  and  other  in¬ 
door  games  and  contests.  The  formation 
of  self-directed  clubs  and  special  interest 
groups,  and  also  doing  for  others  through 
community  service  projects  are  especially 
important. 

For  all  those  who  live  in  a  home  for  the 
aging,  a  recreation  program  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  It  helps  them  to  find  meaning  in 
life,  gives  them  courage,  keeps  up  morale, 
and  develops  interests  and  talents.  A  broad 
recreation  program  will  be  a  tremendous 
boon  to  the  entire  staff,  for  it  will  make 
the  resident  less  egocentric,  less  demand¬ 
ing,  and  a  far  happier  person  because  he 
is  busy,  active  and  doing  something. 

The  recreation  program  of  any  home 
for  the  aging  blind  reflects  the  philosophy 
of  its  management.  Homes  for  the  aging, 
in  general,  throughout  the  country  are 
slowly  but  surely  awakening  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  role  that  recreation  plays  in  the  well¬ 
being  of  its  residents,  and  this  role  is  no 
less  important  for  the  aging  blind  than  for 
the  seeing.  The  don’ts  and  should  nots, 
and  the  cannots  of  the  past  are  giving 
way  to  the  “let’s  try  it”  of  the  present. 

Residents  of  homes  for  the  aging  are 
now  taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  com¬ 
munity  life  outside  the  confines  of  their 
own  facility.  Freedom  of  movement,  a 
wide  range  and  choice  of  activities  are 
slowly  but  surely  becoming  the  “new  look” 
in  many  homes. 

Many  agencies  for  the  blind  are  now 
sponsoring  recreation  groups  of  older  blind 
citizens  who  live  in  their  own  homes,  but 
who  meet  regularly  in  day  center  pro¬ 
grams.  Experience  indicates  a  growing 
need  for  more  programs  of  this  kind.  An 
ever  increasing  number  of  older  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  can  benefit  from  such  a  service 
are  making  their  needs  known.  Such  a 
service  will  bring  untold  pleasure  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  the  countless  number  of  these 
aging  blind  people  whose  lives  are  clois¬ 
tered,  whose  horizons  are  narrow,  and 


whose  opportunities  for  social  integration 
with  any  other  group  are  extremely  limited. 
Resources,  facilities,  transportation,  and 
volunteers  play  a  large  part  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  for  such  a  program. 

Imagination,  ingenuity,  responsible  lead¬ 
ership,  and  an  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  the  aging  are  the  key  factors  in  the 
success  of  these  programs.  The  members 
themselves  can  usually  be  depended  upon 
to  provide  the  drive,  the  direction,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  leadership. 

Even  for  the  homebound  aging  blind 
person  who  is  forced,  because  of  circum¬ 
stances,  to  spend  many  long  hours  in  lone¬ 
liness  and  solitude,  recreation  has  an  im¬ 
portant  role.  The  content  and  range  of  a 
recreation  program  for  the  homebound 
must  be  tailored  to  the  needs,  the  abilities, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  individual  case. 

The  widespread  need  and  use  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  a  recreation  program  for  the  aging 
blind  gives  rise  to  the  need  to  set  up  ade¬ 
quate  recruitment,  screening  procedure, 
training  and  supervision  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  well  balanced  and  workable  pro¬ 
gram.  The  procural,  training,  and  use  of 
volunteer  drivers  and  other  workers  for 
any  sizeable  program  becomes  a  responsi¬ 
bility  that  calls  for  wise  judgment  and 
objective  direction.  Volunteers  should  be 
placed  in  those  areas  in  which  they  are 
most  effective  and  where  they  can  find  the 
most  personal  satisfaction.  They  should 
be  used  to  supplement  the  work  of,  and 
not  to  substitute  for,  the  staff  leader.  Vol¬ 
unteers  need  not  be  authorities  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  special  needs  of  blind 
persons.  They  should,  however,  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  overcome  some  of  the 
popular  misconceptions  about  blindness 
and  should  have  the  benefit  of  professional 
guidance  in  their  relations  with  the  blind 
persons  whom  they  serve.  A  problem  in 
volunteer  service  frequently  requiring  par¬ 
ticular  attention  from  the  professional 
leader  is  the  danger  of  the  volunteer  being 
manipulated  or  controlled  through  his  de¬ 
sire  to  help. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Is  it  not  too 
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i  risky  to  plunge  ahead  and  start  to  do 
something  now  about  the  lack  of  recrea¬ 
tion  service  that  confronts  so  many  blind 
people?  Should  we  not  wait  until  we  get 
more  information?  There  are  at  least  fif¬ 
teen  standard  arguments  for  not  tackling 
a  problem,  and  the  sixteenth  is  always  a 
statement  that  “we  do  not  have  enough 
information.”  We  shall  always  need  more 
information,  but  should  that  preclude  ac¬ 


tion?  We  must  always  keep  asking  the 
questions  that  will  help  us  understand 
what  we  are  doing  and  why.  In  many  com¬ 
munities,  we  must  present  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  older  blind  person  can  be 
helped  through  a  recreation  service.  We 
must  begin  at  once  to  gather  the  facts  that 
will  convince  those  with  authority,  money, 
or  facilities  that  this  job  is  worth  starting 
now. 
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Cultural  and  Value  Factors  Affecting 
the  Negro’s  Use  of  Agency  Services 


SEATON  W.  MANNING 


There  is  a  danger  inherent  in  our  present 
preoccupation  with  cultural  factors  in  so¬ 
cial  work  practice.  The  danger  is  that  social 
workers  may  become  so  carried  away  with 
this  newly  discovered  body  of  knowledge 
and  its  promise  of  greater  understanding 
of  the  people  they  serve  that  they  reject  or 
forget  the  old  but  still  valid  principles 
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which  up  to  now  have  constituted  the  solid 
core  of  our  practice.  Studies  of  culture 
characteristics  and  value  systems  are  re¬ 
lated  generally  to,  and  descriptive  of,  large 
groupings  of  people.  They  are,  therefore, 
postulated  generalizations  of  what  the  be¬ 
havior  patterns  and  norms  of  these  group¬ 
ings  may  be  expected  to  be.  There  is  the 
added  danger  that  the  social  worker,  pos¬ 
sessing  some  knowledge  of  the  cultural 
characteristics  of  a  particular  group,  may 
then  expect  each  individual  member  of 
that  group  to  conform  to  the  prescribed  be¬ 
havior  postulated  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 
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Elizabeth  G.  Meier  has  pointed  out  that 
recognition  of  the  sociocultural  dimensions 
“in  no  wise  negates  the  principle  that  case¬ 
work  treatment  must  always  be  highly  in¬ 
dividualized.”1  Knowledge  of  cultural  fac¬ 
tors  can  serve  the  social  worker  usefully 
as  a  guidepost  on  the  frequently  difficult 
road  to  establishing  meaningful  rapport 
with  the  client,  but  he  must  always  be 
aware  of,  and  expect  to  find,  individual 
differences  or  variants  from  the  culture 
traits  of  the  group  with  which  the  client 
is  identified.  The  individualization  of  the 
client  is  a  principle  so  basic  to  social  case¬ 
work  and  presumably  so  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  it  should  require  no  further 
elaboration.  However,  it  needs  to  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  connection  with  our  concern 
for  cultural  factors  that,  as  Mrs.  Meier 
says,  “No  matter  how  a  ‘common  cause’ 
may  affect  many  clients,  the  particular 
client  is  always  affected  in  a  specific  way 
since  the  impact  is  felt  differently  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  unique  vulnerabilities  arising 
from  his  unique  constitutional  equipment 
and  life  experience.”  2 

Caste  and  Class 

Our  concern  in  this  paper  is  with  the  cul¬ 
tural  patterns  and  value  systems  of  the 
American  Negro  and  their  possible  effects 
on  the  Negro’s  use  of  social  services  and 
on  social  agency  practice.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  there  are  three  significant  factors  to 
bear  in  mind.  The  first  is  that  Negro  cul¬ 
ture  is  basically  American.  As  Alexander  J. 
Allen  points  out  in  his  commentary  on  A 
Study  in  Negro  Adoption,  “the  Negro 
group  in  America  has  no  distinctive  cul¬ 
ture  and  no  peculiar  social  institutions.  It 
knows  only  the  culture  of  America,  and 
the  points  at  which  its  behavior  differs  can 
be  attributed  to  external  influences  such  as 
the  social  and  economic  limitations  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  it  and  the  result¬ 
ant  and  inevitable  psychological  effects  of 


1  Elizabeth  G.  Meier,  “Social  and  Cultural 
Factors  in  Casework  Diagnosis,”  Social  Work, 
Vol.  4,  No.  3  (July  1959),  p.  16. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  16. 


such  limitations.”3  Leading  sociologists 
have  for  many  years  been  aware  of  this 
and  have  described  the  Negro’s  cultural 
and  institutional  life  within  the  context  of 
the  American  historical  and  social  forces 
that  have  made  him  as  he  is.  Thus  Gun- 
nar  Myrdal,  in  his  monumental  study  of 
the  American  race  problem,  could  state 
unequivocally  that  “in  his  cultural  traits, 
the  Negro  is  akin  to  other  Americans.”4 
Myrdal,  as  well  as  other  sociologists,  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  among  Negroes  there  are 
divergences  from  the  accepted  norm,  but 
these  do  not  represent  cultural  patterns 
independent  of  American  culture  in  gen¬ 
eral.  In  fact,  it  is  Myrdal’s  thesis  that 
Negro  culture  “is  a  distorted  development, 
or  a  pathological  condition,  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  American  culture.”  This  distortion  of 

”  I 

the  general  culture,  and  the  forms  of  social 
pathology  that  characterize  Negro  life  in 
the  United  States,  are  created  in  large  part 
by  the  pressures  of  caste  and  class.5 

The  second  factor  of  significance  is  that 
the  Negro  in  the  United  States  lives  in  a  : 
society  that  permanently  relegates  him  to  a 
lower  and  inferior  caste  status.  The  caste 
line  is  rigid  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  of 
race.  The  rigidity  of  this  line  is  exemplified 
in  the  common  American  concept  of  a 
Negro  as  anyone  having  the  slightest  trace 
of  Negro  ancestry.  It  is  further  exemplified 
by  the  existing  legal  ban  against  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Negroes  and  whites  in  many  states 
and  the  almost  universal  condemnation  of 
such  unions.  The  caste  system  says  in  effect 
that  neither  Negro  nor  white  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  from  one  status  to  the  other.6 
For  Negroes,  lower-caste  status  means  that 
they  are  subject  to  disabilities  and  disad¬ 
vantages  solely  because  of  race,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  education,  wealth,  and  other  re¬ 
finements. 

3  Commentary  by  Alexander  J.  Allen  in 
David  Fanshel,  A  Study  in  Negro  Adoption 
(New  York:  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  1957). 

4  Gunnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1944),  Vol. 
2,  p.  928. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  929. 

6  Ibid.,  Vol.  1 ,  p.  667. 
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sj  The  third  significant  factor  in  the  con¬ 
s'  sideration  of  Negro  culture  traits  and  value 
lj  systems  is  the  class  status  of  Negroes  in 
h  the  United  States.  Within  the  confines  of 
>  the  rigid  caste  system  in  which  they  live, 
•j  Negroes  have  developed  class  distinctions 
:  comparable  to  and,  in  their  essential  fea- 

Itures,  identical  with  similar  class  group¬ 
ings  within  the  dominant  white  society. 
Among  the  factors  that  enter  into  and  de¬ 
termine  these  class  distinctions  are  occupa¬ 
tion  and  job  security,  education,  family 
organization,  and  to  some  extent  skin 
color.  Professional  and  business  occupa¬ 
tions  carry  the  highest  status,  and  it  is 
from  these  occupations  that  the  Negro 
upper  class  is  principally  drawn.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Myrdal  and  other  observers,  the 
i  Negro  upper  class  is  the  one  most  thor¬ 
oughly  assimilated  into  the  national  cul¬ 
ture.  Their  behavior  patterns  and  culture 
traits  are  more  like  those  of  the  white  pro¬ 
totype  than  those  of  lower-class  Negroes. 

The  Negro  middle  class  also  shares  the 
values  and  traits  of  its  white  prototype. 
Among  this  group  are  the  skilled  crafts- 
!  men  and  the  white-collar  salaried  work¬ 
ers.  Steadiness  of  employment  and  over¬ 
all  job  security  are  highly  prized.  As  with 
upper-class  Negroes,  education — particu¬ 
larly  for  their  children — ranks  high  in 
their  scale  of  values.  Members  of  this 
group  as  a  whole  are  characterized  by  a 
constant  striving  to  improve  their  economic 
position.  They  have  assimilated  thoroughly 
the  white  middle-class  values  of  thrift, 
honesty,  industry  and  independence.  Fam¬ 
ily  life  is  fairly  stable  and  the  paternal 
family  is  the  dominant  system. 

The  Negro  lower  class  comprises  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 
This  class  consists  largely  of  the  unskilled 
or  semiskilled  laborers  and  domestic  work¬ 
ers.  Economic  instability  owing  to  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  employment  and  low  wages  is 
the  general  condition  among  Negroes  of 
this  class.  Personal  and  family  disorganiza¬ 
tion  is  common.  The  maternal  family  or¬ 
ganization,  a  cultural  carry-over  from 
slavery  days,  is  generally  characteristic  of 


this  class.  In  our  northern  cities,  this  class 
is  made  up  in  large  measure  of  migrants 
from  the  South,  particularly  from  the  rural 
areas.  Family  life  tends  to  be  unstable. 

The  effect  of  class  and  class  pressures 
on  the  Negro  personality  is  succinctly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Kardiner  and  Ovesey: 

The  Negro,  in  contrast  to  the  white,  is  a 
more  unhappy  person;  he  has  a  harder 
environment  to  live  in,  and  the  internal 
stress  is  greater.  By  “unhappy”  we  mean 
he  enjoys  less,  he  suffers  more.  There  is 
not  one  personality  trait  of  the  Negro 
the  sources  of  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
his  difficult  living  conditions.  .  .  .  The 
final  result  is  a  wretched  internal  life. 
This  does  not  mean  he  is  a  worse  citizen. 
It  merely  means  that  he  must  be  more 
careful  and  vigilant,  and  must  exercise 
controls  of  which  the  white  man  is  free. 
This  fact  in  itself,  the  necessity  to  exer¬ 
cise  control,  is  distractive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  of  spontaneity  and  ease.  Moreover, 
it  diminishes  the  total  social  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  personality,  and  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  in  this  regard  that  the  society 
as  a  whole  suffers  from  the  internal 
stresses  under  which  the  Negro  lives.7 

Caste  living  and  class  status  within  the 
caste  are,  therefore,  the  two  most  signifi¬ 
cant  determinants  of  the  cultural  and  be¬ 
havior  patterns  of  Negroes.  The  stereotypes 
developed  about  the  Negro,  which  have 
become  a  part  of  the  folk  beliefs  of  the 
dominant  white  group,  persist  in  attribut¬ 
ing  these  traits  to  the  Negro’s  racial  origin. 
The  available  evidence  indicates  otherwise. 
The  environment  in  which  he  lives,  the 
slave  background  from  which  he  came,  the 
hostility  he  encounters,  the  low  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  and  in  which,  conse¬ 
quently,  he  holds  himself — all  these  fac¬ 
tors  rather  than  the  inheritance  of  race 
itself  condition  his  behavior  and  his  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  Negro’s  so-called  racial  char¬ 
acteristics  are  culturally  determined  ways 

7  Abraham  Kardiner  and  Lionel  Ovesey, 
The  Mark  of  Oppression  (New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  1951),  p.  11. 
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of  adapting  to,  or  retreating  from,  or  get¬ 
ting  even  with,  a  world  that  considers  him 
and  treats  him  as  an  inferior.  Efforts  at 
adaptation  run  strong  in  the  group.  The 
Negro  wants  to  belong  and  it  is  this  intense 
longing  for  affinity  that  makes  him  such 
an  integral  part  of  the  American  culture. 
Although  he  has  not  been  allowed  to 
assimilate,  his  institutions  and  his  cultural 
traits  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Within  the  limitations  of  the  caste 
system,  Negroes  have  acquired  the  norms 
characteristic  of  each  level  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  class  hierarchy.  They  have  adopted 
the  way  of  life  of  the  dominant  group  as 
they  see  it,  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
can,  or  are  permitted  to  do  so.  Yet  there 
appear  to  be  certain  cultural  differences 
which  have  been  described  as  peculiar 
to  the  Negro,  and  which,  it  is  believed 
are  not  shared  by  others.  These  differences 
are  frequently  described  as  “Negro  char¬ 
acteristics”;  hence  the  unfounded  belief 
that  they  are  racial  in  origin  and  character. 
It  is  to  some  of  these  that  we  now  turn 
our  attention. 

“Negro  Characteristics” 

1)  Emotionalism  and  Good  Humor 
There  is  a  popular  stereotype  that  the 
Negro  is  a  highly  emotional  individual  and 
displays  an  incredible  amount  of  spon¬ 
taneous  good  humor.  The  emotionality  of 
the  Negro  is  especially  associated  with  his 
churches  and  their  particular  forms  of 
worship.  There  is  emotionalism  in  the  lives 
of  Negroes  and  in  some  of  their  religious 
institutions.  It  needs  to  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  a  like  emotionalism  exists 
among  white  individuals  and  in  some  white 
churches.  Emotionalism  in  its  more  bizarre 
and  extroverted  expressions  as  a  response 
or  adaptive  mechanism  to  life  situations  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  class  phenomenon  rather 
than  a  racial  trait.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  since  the  Negro  acquired  his  religion 
from  the  white  man,  his  churches  are  al¬ 
most  exact  carbon  copies  of  white  churches. 
There  is  very  little  emotionalism  in  Negro 
middle-  and  upper-class  churches,  which 


are  exactly  like  their  white  prototypes.  It  is 
in  the  churches  of  the  lower-class  Negro 
— the  fundamentalist  denominations  and 
store-front  cults — that  one  still  finds  a 
fairly  high  emotional  content.  And  it  is 
precisely  in  these  kinds  of  churches  among 
lower-class  whites  that  emotionalism  is  also 
strong. 

The  alleged  good  humor  of  the  Negro 
has  also  been  exaggerated.  The  grin,  the 
self-deprecating  banter,  the  loud  cackle 
are  largely  manufactured  to  fit  the  stereo¬ 
type  which  the  Negro  knows  the  white  man 
has  of  him  and  expects  him  to  show.  This 
is  a  way  of  getting  along,  a  survival  tech¬ 
nique  which  has  become  second  nature 
among  some  Negroes.  When  one  recognizes 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  this  kind  of  hu¬ 
mor,  one  realizes  that  it  is  neither  funny 
nor  good.  This  “spontaneous  good  humor” 
is  also  largely  a  low-class  characteristic.  As 
the  Negro  moves  up  in  the  socioeconomic 
scale  and  becomes  more  secure  even  within 
the  walls  of  the  caste  situation,  there  is  less 
of  this  engineered  behavior  pattern  in  his 
relations  with  white  people.  To  middle- 
and  upper-class  Negro  strivers,  life  outside 
the  tight  configuration  of  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity  is  too  grim  a  struggle  for  buffoon¬ 
ery.  Besides,  the  race  pride  and  increasing 
self-respect  that  have  developed  among 
these  classes  deprecate  the  role  of  the 
fawning,  easily  satisfied  Uncle  Tom. 

Negroes  are  believed  to  be  childlike  and 
happy.  They  sing  and  they  dance  with  not 
a  care  in  the  world.  Dancing,  for  which 
they  have  such  remarkable  talent,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  expression  of  this  happy, 
care-free  attitude  toward  life.  There  is  an¬ 
other  interpretation,  one  perhaps  more  in 
keeping  with  what  we  know  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro’s  life  experience  in  America.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Kardiner  and  Ovesey,  dancing  “is 
not  a  positive  and  abandoned  joyful  ex¬ 
pression,  but  a  socially  permissible  ve¬ 
hicle  through  which  his  (the  Negro’s)  ag¬ 
gression  can  be  expressed.”8  While  this 
may  seem  an  extreme  view,  it  makes  fun- 


s  Ibid.,  p.  333. 
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damental  sense.  Whether  or  not  the  Ne¬ 
gro’s  dancing  is  an  expression  of  aggres- 
jsion,  we  can  be  certain  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  expression  of  happiness. 

2)  Aggressiveness 

Aggressiveness  is  one  of  the  traits  most 
commonly  associated  with  Negroes  and 
is  usually  applied  to  them  when,  instead 
ijof  passivity,  they  show  resentment  to  in- 
isults  or  insist  on  rights  which  others  en¬ 
joy  without  having  to  struggle  for  them. 
In  our  culture,  aggressiveness  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  positive  value.  We  expect  our 
'businessmen,  labor  leaders,  politicians,  and 
I  a  host  of  others  to  be  aggressive.  Few  of  us 
really  believe  that  the  meek  will  inherit 
the  earth.  Aggressiveness  has  even  found 
a  place  in  social  work.  It  is  strange,  there- 
fore,  that  a  trait  so  admired  in  the  domi¬ 
nant  white  culture  should  be  resented  when 
displayed  by  Negroes.  The  answer  is  that 
Iwhen  the  Negro’s  aggressiveness  threatens 
to  break  the  caste  barrier — when  he  be¬ 
gins  to  act  like  the  equal  of  white  men — 
then  his  behavior  is  “bumptious”  and  he 
must  be  put  back  “in  his  place.” 

The  stereotype  of  Negro  aggressive  be¬ 
havior,  interestingly  enough,  conflicts  with 
I  another  stereotype:  that  the  Negro  is  lazy, 
lackadaisical,  meek,  submissive,  with  not 
enough  gumption  to  stand  up  for  his 
j  rights.  Logically,  the  two  should  cancel 
each  other  out.  However,  we  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  logic  but  with  the  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  of  folk  belief.  These  two  stereotypes 
exist  side  by  side  and  are  used  frequently 
by  the  same  people  without  awareness  of 
their  inconsistency.  One  may  call  them  the 
stereotypes  of  white  convenience.  Either 
is  conveniently  at  hand  for  a  capsule  de¬ 
scription  for  any  or  all  Negroes. 

Actually,  Negroes  are  no  more  aggres¬ 
sive  than  anyone  else  in  the  American  cul¬ 
ture.  If  anything,  they  may  even  be  less 
so  as  the  result  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  white  domination.  In  the  light  of 
the  oppression  they  bear,  they  have  shown 
remarkable  passivity.  Negroes,  like  low- 
status  people  everywhere,  are  not  revolu¬ 


tionaries;  they  merely  endure.  It  frequently 
amazes  observant  foreign  visitors  to  our 
country  that  there  are  so  few  radicals 
among  Negroes.  The  conclusion  is  inevi¬ 
table  that  the  black  proletariat  simply 
wants  to  become  as  the  white  bourgeoisie. 

3)  Criminality 

The  stereotype  of  congenital  criminality 
is  one  of  the  most  persistent  in  the  white 
man’s  appraisal  of  Negro  character  and 
personality  traits.  In  the  minds  of  many, 
this  appears  to  have  sound  basis  in  fact. 
Statistics  throughout  the  country  show  that 
Negroes  have  a  higher  crime  rate  than  the 
population  as  a  whole.  However,  the  raw 
statistics  tell  a  very  incomplete  story.  Crime 
statistics  at  best  are  inadequate  and  lack 
uniformity  from  state  to  state.  Even  the 
definition  of  crime  varies;  what  may  be  a 
felony  in  one  place  may  be  a  misdemeanor 
in  another.  There  is,  therefore,  little  com¬ 
parability  among  these  statistics,  and  the 
reported  rate  for  any  group  lacks  scientific 
accuracy  and  reliability. 

The  statistics  would  indicate  that  the 
Negro  is  more  prone  to  break  the  law  than 
whites.  A  more  accurate  view  is  that  they 
are  more  liable  to  arrest  than  are  others 
for  the  same  acts.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  South.  The  Negro’s  low  position  in 
the  society  and  his  lack  of  influential  con¬ 
tacts  render  him  arrest-prone.  Policemen 
generally  do  not  have  to  worry  about  pres¬ 
sures  from  above  when  they  bring  a  Negro 
in.  By  contrast  to  whites,  Negroes  are  sel¬ 
dom  in  a  position  to  commit  the  white- 
collar  crimes  of  fraud,  embezzlement,  brib¬ 
ery,  and  so  on,  which  are  often  difficult  to 
detect  and  equally  difficult  to  prove  in 
court.  They  commit  crimes  such  as  theft, 
assault,  battery,  and  loitering,  which  fre¬ 
quently  result  in  arrest  and  conviction. 

There  are  other  factors  to  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  Negro’s  high  crime  rate. 
One  of  these  is  the  social  environment  in 
which  most  Negroes  live.  Negro  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  particularly  the  areas  where  the 
great  mass  of  lower-class,  low-status  Ne¬ 
groes  live,  are  generally  slum  areas  with 
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their  tragic  picture  of  encompassing  blight 
and  social  disorganization.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  delinquent  behavior  are  ever  pres¬ 
ent.  The  street  with  its  excitement  and 
lures  is  frequently  more  attractive  than  the 
overcrowded,  comfortless  slum  flat.  The 
situation  in  the  Negro  slum  is  sometimes 
made  worse  by  the  incursion  of  illegal  en¬ 
terprises  and  operations  controlled  by 
others  outside  the  slum  who  use  Negro 
fronts,  runners,  peddlers,  and  decoys  to  ex¬ 
ploit  and  dupe  other  Negroes. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  Negro  has 
been  victimized  by  the  double  standard  of 
justice  prevalent  in  the  South,  from  which 
so  many  Negroes  have  come  and  in  which 
so  many  still  live.  If  a  Negro  commits  a 
crime  against  a  white  man,  arrest  and  pun¬ 
ishment  are  certain;  if  his  victim  is  an¬ 
other  Negro,  he  is  likely  to  go  unpunished. 
This  situation  encourages  more  crime  and 
accounts,  at  least  partly,  for  the  high  rate 
of  crime — particularly  acts  of  violence — 
by  Negroes  against  other  Negroes. 

The  Negro  crime  rate  is  high,  but  his 
criminality  is  not  racial  but  rather  socially 
conditioned.  In  the  words  of  Kardiner  and 
Ovesey,  “The  problem  in  connection  with 
crime  in  the  Negro  is  not  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  rates  are  so  high,  but 
rather  to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  much  higher,  considering  that  the  pro¬ 
vocations,  in  the  form  of  continuous  frus¬ 
tration,  are  so  much  stronger  and  more 
frequent  than  in  the  white.”9 

4)  Family  Disorganization 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concern¬ 
ing  the  instability  of  the  Negro  family.  It 
is  not  our  intention  here  to  restate  all  that 
has  been  said  by  E.  Franklin  Frazier  and 
other  investigators  of  this  subject.  There 
are,  however,  certain  salient  features  of 
the  Negro  family  situation  which  require 
factual  review  and  comment.  The  usual 
indices  by  which  family  stability  or  in¬ 
stability  is  judged  are  the  extent  of  broken 
homes  through  divorce  or  desertion,  sexual 


9  Ibid.,  p .  342. 


promiscuity,  and  illegitimacy.  By  these  in¬ 
dices  Negro  family  life  is  characterized  by 
a  high  degree  of  disorganization.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  are  historical  and  have  their 
roots  in  the  social  and  psychological  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  Negroes  live. 

Most  sociologists  agree  that  the  Negro 
family,  particularly  among  lower-class  Ne¬ 
groes,  is  a  product  of  the  slavery  period. 
Slave-owners  as  a  group  were  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  the  marital  and  family 
stability  of  their  slaves.  The  emphasis  was 
on  the  slave’s  utility  rather  than  one  the 
inculcation  or  preservation  of  cultural  val¬ 
ues.  Family  units  were  frequently  broken 
up  as  individuals  were  traded  or  sold  to 
other  masters.  With  the  frequent  selling  of 
males  in  the  slave  families,  the  slave 
mother  became  the  only  figure  available 
to  meet  the  affectional  and  physical  needs 
of  the  children.  This  led  to  the  emergence 
of  the  female  as  the  dominant  person  in 
the  family  and  the  development  of  the 
matriarchate,  a  kind  of  family  organiza¬ 
tion  still  characteristic  of  many  lower-class 
Negro  families.  Her  domination  was  made 
even  more  complete  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  sometimes  given  preferential  treatment 
by  the  master  as  a  breeder  or  potential 
breeder  of  more  slaves.  Thus  the  Negro 
male  in  slavery  had  no  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  a  stable  family  life  with  a  paternal 
form  of  organization.  The  system  of  tem¬ 
porary  sexual  and  family  alliances  that 
grew  up  in  slavery  continued  as  a  way  of 
life  after  emancipation. 

Many  slave-owners  encouraged  a  loose 
sex  morality  among  their  slaves  and  were 
not  themselves  above  cohabiting  with  Ne¬ 
gro  females.  With  a  nonexistent  family  life  . 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  lawless  sex  life 
on  the  other,  frequently  by  the  master’s 
own  example,  promiscuity  and  illegitimacy 
had  no  derogatory  meaning  in  the  value 
system  of  the  Negro  slave.  The  high  rate 
of  illegitimacy  among  Negroes  can  in  part 
be  attributed  to  this  dismal  heritage  of  his¬ 
tory  and  in  part  to  the  depressing  and  over¬ 
crowded  conditions  of  Negro  urban  life. 
Concerning  Negro  illegitimacy  in  our  time, 
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Franklin  Frazier  makes  this  comment: 

Our  analysis  of  Negro  illegitimacy  has 
revealed  that  it  is  a  problem  most  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  naive  and  ignorant  peasant 
folk  who  are  newcomers  to  the  city.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  a  girl  with  some  education 
and  a  good  family  gackground  will  be 
found  among  the  cases  in  the  social 
agencies.  But  among  Negroes,  as  among 
whites,  when  women  and  girls  who  have 
the  advantage  of  education  and  eco¬ 
nomic  security  and  the  protection  of 
family  become  pregnant  as  a  result  of 
extramarital  sex  relations,  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  shielded  both  from  the  censure  of 
society  and  from  the  scrutiny  of  social 
agencies.  It  is,  of  course,  different  with 
the  great  mass  of  simple  peasant  folk 
who  are  without  these  economic  and 
cultural  resources.  During  the  course 
of  their  migration  to  the  city,  family 
ties  are  broken,  and  the  restraints  which 
once  held  in  check  immoral  sex  conduct 
lose  their  force.  However,  in  some  cases 
where  the  rural  folkways  concerning 
unmarried  motherhood  are  in  conflict 
with  the  legal  requirements  of  the  city, 
the  persistence  of  these  folkways  in  the 
urban  environment  will  create  social 
problems.  Illegitimacy,  like  other  forms 
of  family  disorganization,  tends  to  be¬ 
come  segregated  in  the  poorer  sections 
of  the  Negro  community  located  in  the 
slum  areas  of  our  cities.10 


The  characteristics  described  above  apply 
largely  to  the  lower-class  Negro  family. 
Middle-  and  upper-class  Negro  families 
correspond  much  more  closely  in  their 
cultural  traits  to  white  families  of  compar¬ 
able  class  status.  In  these  families  male 
domination  is  the  prevailing  mode.  Among 
some  of  the  more  sophisticated  families  in 
these  groups,  an  equalitarian  form  of  fam¬ 
ily  structure  has  developed.  There  are 
fewer  desertions  and  divorces.  They  tend 
to  conform  more  rigidly  than  do  whites 


10  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  The  Negro  Family 
in  the  United  States  (rev.  and  abr.  ed  :  New 
York:  The  Citadel  Press,  1948),  p.  267. 


to  the  moral  codes  of  the  society  at  large. 
Myrdal  has  observed  that  “upper-class 
Negroes  have  fewer  extramarital  relations 
and  less  divorce  than  upper-class  whites. 
They  have  reacted  against  the  reputation 
of  lower-class  Negroes  and  have  not  per¬ 
mitted  themselves  the  marital  laxness  of 
some  upper-class  whites.  This  has  been 
more  or  less  a  spontaneous  trend,  develop¬ 
ing  not  so  much  with  a  positive  model 
from  white  society,  but  more  with  the 
negative  stimulus  of  white  derisiveness. 
Whites  do  not  realize  that  one  of  the  most 
stable  types  of  urban  families  is  that  of  the 
Negro  upper  class.  .  .  .”n 

5 )  Color  Consciousness 

The  caste  condition  and  class  status 
strivings  among  Negroes  have  frequently 
been  intensified  by  the  fact  of  color  grada¬ 
tions  and  differences  among  them.  Along 
with  education  and  type  of  occupation, 
skin  color  has  played  a  part  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  class  standing.  To  have  a 
light  skin,  especially  among  women,  is  to 
possess  a  favored  position  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  middle-  and  upper-class  status. 

There  are  two  factors  to  bear  in  mind  in 
considering  the  Negro  value  system  based 
on  skin  color.  The  first  is  that  it  reflects 
the  value  system  of  the  dominant  society 
in  the  goodness  and  rightness  of  being 
white.  From  early  slave  days  the  Negro 
saw  preferential  treatment  given  to  slaves 
of  mixed  ancestry,  the  products  largely  of 
Negro  women  and  white  men.  For  three 
hundred  years  he  has  had  dinned  into  his 
ears,  and  demonstrated  through  experi¬ 
ence,  that  to  be  black  is  to  be  inferior.  His 
self-esteem  has  suffered  because  the  image 
he  has  of  himself  is  created  by  the  un¬ 
pleasant  behavior  of  others  toward  him.12 
Having  nothing  of  his  own  to  idealize,  he 
has  tended  to  idealize  the  white  man  and 
his  institutions.  Light-skinned  Negroes  in 
this  imposed  value  system  of  color  con¬ 
sciousness,  appearing  closer  to  the  white 
ideal,  enjoy  advantages  both  within  the 

11  Myrdal,  op.  cit.,  p.  933. 

12  Kardiner  and  Ovesey,  op.  cit. 
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caste  and  in  their  relations  with  whites, 
advantages  not  shared  by  their  darker 
brothers. 

The  second  factor  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  sensitivity  to  skin  color  as  a  status 
factor  is  diminishing  in  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  growing 
race  consciousness  and  pride  among  Ne¬ 
groes.  As  Myrdal  puts  it,  “The  light¬ 
skinned  Negroes  have  to  pay  allegiance  to 
the  Negro  race.”13  It  has  come  about  also 
because  the  lighter  Negroes  no  longer  hold 
a  monopoly  of  the  better  jobs  and  other 
status  symbols  in  the  Negro  community. 
The  ranks  of  middle-  and  upper-class  Ne¬ 
groes  are  being  constantly  swelled  by  dark- 
skinned  Negroes  who  have  achieved,  or 
are  good  potentials  for,  achievement,  in  the 
professions,  in  business,  and  in  the  arts. 
The  self-image  of  the  Negro  is  improving, 
and  to  be  black  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
without  hope. 

6)  Hostility 

Any  appraisal  of  the  Negro’s  cultural 
traits  and  personality  expressions  must  in¬ 
clude  the  suspicion  that  most  Negroes  have 
of  whites  and  the  feelings  of  hostility — 
most  often  suppressed — engendered  by 
centuries  of  oppression.  The  motives  of 
white  people  are  constantly  being  ques¬ 
tioned.  This  suspicion — this  fear  and 
hatred  of  the  “enemy” — underlies  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  many  police  departments  that 
they  cannot  get  the  cooperation  of  even 
respectable  Negro  citizens  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  apprehend  Negro  criminals. 
Negroes  will  seldom  speak  frankly  to 
whites  about  other  Negroes  or  about  what 
goes  on  in  the  Negro  community,  for  fear 
that  what  they  say  may  be  used  punitively 
against  individual  Negroes  or  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  Thus,  despite  his 
claims  to  the  contrary,  the  white  man, 
even  in  the  South,  does  not  know  the 
Negro.  White  people  who  believe  that  they 
know  what  the  Negro  thinks  as  a  result 
of  contact  with  their  Negro  household 


13  Myrdal,  op.  cit.,  p.  698. 


servants  are  laboring  under  a  colossal  de¬ 
lusion. 

Negro  Attitudes  Toward 
Social  Agencies 

Deviations  from  the  norms  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  white  middle-class  culture  take  place 
largely  among  lower-class  Negroes.  Mid¬ 
dle-  and  upper-class  Negroes  conform 
rather  closely  to  the  values  of  the  white 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Any  difference 
tends  to  be  in  the  direction  of  more  rigid 
conformity  by  Negroes  than  by  whites  to 
the  established  mores  of  the  higher  socio¬ 
economic  groups.  From  this  we  might 
conclude  that  Negroes  from  these  latter 
classes  present  no  special  or  unique  cul¬ 
tural  problems  to  social  agencies  in  their 
use  of  agency  services.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  only  be  partly  correct.  Negroes 
share  with  whites  the  general  attitude  that 
social  agency  services  are  organized  char¬ 
ity,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word  “char¬ 
ity,”  intended  primarily  for  the  depend¬ 
ent,  the  defective,  and  the  delinquent. 
Since  independence,  self-help,  self-reliance, 
and  making  one’s  own  way  are  highly  re¬ 
garded  values  in  the  society,  there  are  cul¬ 
tural  and  psychological  resistances  to  using 
a  service  which  has  traditionally  been  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
poverty-stricken  and  the  chronically  down- 
and-out.  The  use  of  agency  adoption  serv¬ 
ices  that  draw  their  parent  clientele  largely 
from  the  middle  class  may  be  an  excep¬ 
tion,  but  not  an  altogether  clear  one.  The 
suspicion  exists  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  many  people  use  independent  sources 
for  adoption  is  to  avoid  any  association 
with  social  service  agencies.  The  public 
image  of  social  work  presents  a  tremen¬ 
dous  interpretive  problem  and  challenge. 
But  it  is  a  general  problem  of  community 
attitudes  and  beliefs  and  not  one  peculiar 
to  the  middle-  and  upper-class  Negro. 

On  the  other  hand,  Negroes  of  what¬ 
ever  class  who  use  or  try  to  use  social 
agency  services  are  likely  to  bring  with 
them  the  suspicions  bred  from  their  caste 
position  in  the  society  in  addition  to  what- 
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ever  class  feelings  they  may  have.  The 
agency  may  be  viewed  as  an  instrument  of 
white  domination  and  oppression.  The 
Negro  client  may  come  expecting  to  be 
“brushed  off”  and  his  problem  given  scant 
attention,  as  has  happened  to  him  in  other 
aspects  of  his  experience  with  white  insti¬ 
tutions.  These  attitudinal  possibilities  on 
the  part  of  the  Negro  client  heightens  the 
social  worker’s  responsibility  for  establish¬ 
ing  early  rapport.  In  the  study,  Adoption 
of  Minority  Group  Children ,  Michael  Scha- 
piro  stresses  the  importance  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  intake  process  and  “of  providing 
intake  personnel  skilled  in  making  the 
applicant’s  first  contact  with  the  agency 
warm  and  welcoming  and  in  interpreting 
procedures  and  standards  in  language  and 
idiom  keyed  to  the  applicant’s  frame  of 
reference.”14  The  importance  of  early 
rapport  is  further  stressed  by  David  Fan- 
shel  in  a  study  of  Negro  adoptions  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  suggests  that  “inhibi¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  spontaneity  on  the  part 
of  the  worker  may  forestall  any  real  get¬ 
ting  together  between  agency  and  appli¬ 
cant.  .  .  .”  He  further  cautions  that  “no 
matter  how  crucial  an  administrative  re¬ 
quirement  may  appear,  if  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  natural  flow  of  feeling  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  contact  between  worker  and 
applicant,  it  tends  to  be  self-defeating.”15 
While  these  studies  deal  specifically  with 
adoption  agencies,  practices,  and  proce¬ 
dures,  the  principle  expressed,  of  early  and 
meaningful  rapport  is  applicable  to  social 
agencies  in  any  setting  and  in  any  func¬ 
tional  field. 

There  may  well  be  a  problem  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  social  agency  and 
the  Negro  client  coming  from  a  lower- 
class  background.  The  available  evidence 
suggests  that  this  is  a  class  phenomenon 
rather  than  a  racial  one.  It  may  appear  to 
be  racial  because  so  many  Negro  clients 


14  Michael  Schapiro,  Adoption  of  Minority 
Group  Children,  A  Study  by  MARCH  ( Mi¬ 
nority  Adoption  Recruitment  of  Childrens 
Homes),  San  Francisco,  1959. 

15  Fanshel,  op.  cit. 


of  social  agencies  are  from  a  low  socio¬ 
economic  group.  Social  work  is  a  highly 
verbalized  profession  and  the  social  worker 
tends,  as  Elizabeth  Meier  has  put  it,  “to 
regard  the  client’s  ability  to  discuss  feel¬ 
ings  as  an  indication  of  his  personality 
structure  and  his  capacity  to  form  rela¬ 
tionships.”16  Inability  of  the  client  to  dis¬ 
cuss  feelings  may  lead  the  social  worker 
to  conclude  that  he  is  unwilling  to  talk 
about  his  problems,  thus  is  uncooperative 
and  does  not  really  want  help. 

Lack  of  facile  expression  by  the  client, 
therefore,  may  not  be  what  it  appears  on 
the  surface — uncooperativeness  or  hos¬ 
tility  passively  expressed.  It  may  be  simply 
ignorance  of  a  middle-class  vocabulary  as 
well  as  unawareness  of  middle-class  ex¬ 
pectations  concerning  the  use  of  words  as 
the  barometer  of  feeling.  The  social  work¬ 
er’s  responsibility  in  such  situations  is  ob¬ 
vious.  It  is  to  help  the  client  achieve 
expression  in  ways  and  words  that  are 
familiar  to  him.  The  words  may  at  first  be 
unfamiliar  or  even  shocking  to  the  middle- 
class  worker,  but  with  time  and  patience 
the  meaning  will  come  through  clearly. 

Many  social  workers  have  complained 
that  Negroes  are  reluctant  to  use  social 
agency  services.  This  lack  of  use  may  be 
due,  in  part,  to  the  suspicion  which  Ne¬ 
groes  have  of  whites  and  the  institutions 
controlled  and  operated  by  whites,  men¬ 
tioned  above.  It  may  also  be  due  to  ig¬ 
norance  of  community  resources.  One 
cannot  use  what  one  does  not  know  about. 
Still  a  third  reason,  generally  associated 
with  lower-class  people  of  whatever  race, 
is  the  feeling  of  resignation  toward  prob¬ 
lems  felt  to  be  insoluble.  To  overcome  this 
attitude,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  ignorance  of 
agency  resources,  social  agencies  need  to 
undertake  a  more  intensive  community 
relations  and  interpretive  program.  Ag¬ 
gressive  casework  needs  to  be  combined 
with  an  equally  aggressive  program  of 
interpretation  and  the  development  of 
sound  community  relationships.  If  Ne- 


16  Op.  cit. 
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groes  are  to  be  encouraged  to  use  existing 
agency  facilities,  then  it  is  essential  that 
the  Negro  community  understand  agency 
policies,  procedures,  and  programs.  This 
point  is  emphasized  by  Michael  Schaprio 
in  the  San  Francisco  minority  adoption 
study.  He  states  that  “.  .  .  agencies  need 
to  strengthen  their  bonds  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  community  by  obtaining  staff 
skilled  in  the  concepts,  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  sound  community  relations.”17 
It  is  important,  of  course,  not  only  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  staff  but  to  use  it  skillfully  and 
imaginatively. 

However,  an  aggressive  community  rela¬ 
tions  and  interpretive  program  may  create 
a  dilemma  for  the  social  agency.  Agency 
resources  for  service  are  limited,  and  most 
agencies  are  already  working  up  to  the 
limits  imposed  by  budget  and  staff.  How 
would  they,  or  how  could  they,  give  ade¬ 
quate  service  to  the  new  clients  which  a 
community-oriented  program  of  interpre¬ 
tation  would  attract?  The  answer  to  this 
would,  of  necessity,  involve  many  consid¬ 
erations.  Priorities  among  needs  may  have 
to  be  established.  Family  and  child  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  may  have  to  decide  between 
an  intensive  casework  service  for  a  few 
people  and  a  less  intensive,  more  general¬ 
ized  counseling  service  for  many.  Perhaps 
the  public  social  services  may  have  to  take 
on  more  and  more  of  the  services  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  small  groups,  thus  enabling 
the  private  agencies  to  undertake  the  more 
aggressive  programs  of  social  action  lead¬ 
ing  to  massive  environmental  changes. 
There  are  many  other  possibilities.  The 
point  is  that  the  stimulated  demand  for 
services  by  groups  which,  for  whatever 
reason,  are  not  now  getting  them  will  pre¬ 
sent  both  opportunity  and  challenge  to 
social  work,  and  may  well  result  in  the 
reorganization  of  our  social  services  in 
directions  none  of  us  can  now  foresee. 

Working  With  Negro  Clients 

Because  the  Negro  family  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  essentially  matriarchal  in  struc- 

17  Schapiro,  op.  cit. 


ture,  social  workers  have  frequently  made 
the  mistake,  in  dealing  with  Negro  fami¬ 
lies,  of  relating  exclusively  to  the  wife 
even  when  it  is  known  that  there  is  a 
husband  and  father  in  the  family  con¬ 
stellation.  Herein  lies  the  danger  of  blindly 
following  a  generalization.  The  maternal 
family  among  Negroes,  while  still  preva¬ 
lent,  is  on  the  decline  and  the  paternal  and 
equalitarian  family  is  increasing  in  number 
as  more  and  more  Negroes  achieve  middle- 
class  status  and  embrace  middle-class  val¬ 
ues.  To  ignore  the  husband  in  family 
situations  is  not  only  dubious  casework 
but  serves  further  to  weaken  his  emerging 
power  status  in  his  own  household.  With¬ 
out  his  participation  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  plan  for  his  family  will  succeed.  One 
of  the  major  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh 
adoption  study  was  that  “when  the  Negro 
husband  (or  couple  together)  initiated  con¬ 
tact  with  the  agency  a  significantly  higher 
rate  of  adoptions  was  completed  than 
when  contact  was  made  by  the  wife.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  involve  the  male  spouse  proved  to 
be  a  major  obstacle  for  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  Negro  couples.”18 

The  problem  of  skin  color  is  one  that 
especially  affects  adoption  agencies,  since 
many  of  them  operate  on  a  “matching 
concept”  with  respect  to  physical  charac¬ 
teristics.  While  the  significance  of  skin 
color  as  a  status  factor  in  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity  is  declining,  it  still  retains  meaning 
for  many  individuals.  The  Pittsburgh  adop¬ 
tion  study19  takes  the  view  that  “the  mean¬ 
ing  of  skin  color  as  a  factor  in  adoption  is 
a  complex,  rather  than  a  simple  phenom¬ 
enon  .  .  .  the  problem  of  skin  color  has  to 
be  differentiated  for  various  kinds  of  indi¬ 
viduals  coming  to  the  agency.”  The  San 
Francisco  MARCH  study  reports  that 
“some  Negroes  have  stated  that  agencies 
are  overly  concerned  about  the  importance 
of  physical  similarities  between  children 
and  applicants.  Other  Negroes  have  ex¬ 
pressed  feeling  that  agencies  are  not  suffi- 


18  Fanshel,  op.  cit. 
^  Ibid. 
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ciently  concerned  about  appearances  and 
similarities  in  children  presented  for  the 
applicant’s  consideration.  Some  agencies 
have  found  many  Negro  applicants  diffi¬ 
cult  to  please  in  regard  to  a  child’s  skin 
color  and  hair  texture.”20 

Here  again,  as  in  dealing  with  other 
forms  of  culturally  determined  behavior 
and  personality  traits,  the  social  worker 
cannot  base  his  action  on  any  generality 
concerning  the  meaning  of  skin  color  to 
the  Negro  adoptive  applicant.  For  one 
thing,  the  generality  itself  is  in  a  state  of 
flux.  Nor  can  he  rely  on  practices  in  other 
agencies,  for  there  are  conflicting  philoso¬ 
phies,  concepts,  and  practices  among  the 
agencies  in  the  field.  This  is  a  matter  to  be 
explored  thoroughly  and  frankly  with  each 
individual  applicant,  and  it  can  be  done 
successfully  only  if  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  worker  and  applicant  is  based  upon 
mutual  confidence  and  respect.  It  is  most 
essential  that  the  social  worker’s  own 
prejudices  and  preconceived  notions  on 
this  subject  do  not  get  in  the  way  of  his 
professional  responsibility  to  serve  most 
effectively  the  children  under  the  agency’s 
care. 

In  dealing  with  Negro  clients,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  social  worker  to  re¬ 
member  that  they  are,  above  all  else, 
Americans  who  know  no  other  culture. 
They  are  steeped  in  American  ideals;  they 
have  embraced  the  system  of  values  and 
the  status  symbols  of  the  prevailing  culture. 
In  a  broad  sense,  they  are  like  everybody 
else.  Differences  among  them  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  pronounced  than  differences 
between  them  and  other  groups.  Yet  in 
some  respects  they  are  not  like  everybody 
else.  Prejudice  and  discrimination,  con¬ 
comitants  of  the  lower  caste  status  they 
hold  in  the  society,  have  left  their  indelible 
marks:  certain  persecution-produced  traits 
which  Gordon  Allport  describes  as  traits 
due  to  victimization.21  These  are  the  var¬ 


20  Schapiro,  op.  cit. 

21  Gordon  W.  All  port,  The  Nature  of 
Prejudice  ( Boston :  The  Beacon  Press,  1954), 
pp.  142—161. 


ious  ego  defenses  which  the  Negro  and 
other  persecuted  groups  have  developed  as 
shields  and  compensations  to  meet  the 
harshness  of  everyday  life. 

This  analysis,  as  Allport  himself  points 
out,  has  the  weakness  of  being  a  “dis¬ 
orderly  array  of  mechanisms.”  It  does  not 
describe  the  effect  of  these  traits  on  the 
individual  personality.  And  this,  as  we 
know,  is  significant,  since  no  two  person¬ 
alities  react  in  precisely  the  same  way  to 
the  stimuli  of  prejudice  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Some  may  display  certain  extropuni- 
tive  traits,  others  intropunitiveness,  and 
still  others  combinations  of  both.  At  best, 
these  are  guideposts  for  the  social  worker 
and  others  who  work  with  Negroes  and 
other  persecuted  individuals  in  helping  re¬ 
lationships.  The  social  worker  should  not 
expect  that,  as  a  result  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination,  all  Negroes  are  neurotic 
or  emotionally  disturbed.  There  are  some 
Negroes,  who  as  Allport  puts  it,  “do  not 
regard  their  marginality  as  fatal  in  their 
pursuit  of  a  wholesome  and  enjoyable  life. 
Their  basic  values  are  human  and  uni¬ 
versal,  and  they  know  that  many  human 
beings  in  all  groups  are  fundamentally  in 
agreement  with  them  concerning  these 
values.”22  These  are  people  who,  in  spite 
of  the  handicaps  of  race,  have  developed 
mature  personalities  marked  by  courage 
and  dignity.  Their  ego  defense  lies  in  the 
security  of  their  knowledge  and  feeling 
that  nothing  that  is  done  to  them  can 
make  them  inferior,  and  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  their  search  for  human  decency. 

Importance  of  Civil  Rights 

In  conclusion,  social  workers  need  to 
realize  that  the  Negro  looks  upon  his 
struggle  for  civil  rights  and  equality  of 
opportunity  as  the  most  serious  and  urgent 
of  our  national  problems.  This  view  of  the 
import  and  immediacy  of  civil  rights  is 
particularly  strong  among  the  more  ar¬ 
ticulate,  sophisticated,  and  race-conscious 


22  Ibid.,  p.  161. 
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Negroes.  In  this  struggle  there  are  no 
neutrals.  The  social  work  profession  and 
social  agencies,  with  their  concern  for  the 
rights  of  people,  need  to  become  more 
actively  involved.  It  is  not  now  enough  to 
deplore  and  to  issue  position  statements, 
the  implementation  of  which  is  left  to 
divine  chance  or  a  nebulous  kind  of  wish 
fulfillment.  Social  work  has  traditionally 
been  concerned  with  the  social  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  man  lives — his  housing, 
his  job,  his  educational  opportunities,  his 
chances  for  living  a  dignified  and  con¬ 
structive  life.  The  problems  of  race — that 
is,  the  problems  of  the  present  caste  re¬ 
strictions  in  which  Negroes  live — confront 
social  workers  and  their  agencies  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  meaningful  social  action 
unprecedented  in  scope  since  the  far- 
reaching  initiated  by  the  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten  charity  organization  society  leaders 
and  their  confreres  in  the  early  settlement 
movement.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  indicate  the  methodologies  of 


social  action  by  social  workers  and  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  civil  rights  field.  One  may  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  that  the  philosophical  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  profession  and  the  techniques 
and  skills  of  its  practitioners  are  consonant 
with  considerably  more  involvement  in 
civil  rights  issues  than  has  taken  place. 

If  the  social  agencies  were  to  desert 
their  posture  of  benevolent  neutrality  in 
the  civil  rights  field  and  were  to  take  more 
forceful  action  on  some  of  the  civil  rights 
issues  such  as  housing,  employment,  and 
education — and,  further,  if  this  were  to 
become  known  in  the  Negro  community 
— the  utilization  of  agency  services  by  this 
group  might  tend  to  increase,  for  the  agen¬ 
cies  would  then  be  regarded  as  interested 
friends  and  protagonists  rather  than  as 
ambivalent  preservers  of  the  status  quo. 
With  those  who  might  say  that  this  is 
merely  conjecture,  one  must  agree.  But 
the  advantages  to  the  agencies  and  to  the 
social  work  profession  would  be  great,  and 
all  they  stand  to  lose  is  their  timidity. 


INVITATION  TO  REGISTER 

WITH  THE 

PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE 

PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE  is  a  national  clearing  center  for  the  referral  of 
professional  and  administrative  personnel  to  positions  in  organizations  serving  blind 
children  and  adults — and  for  agencies  seeking  professional  staff  members. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL:  Register  with  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service  for  opportunities  in  the  field  of  blindness. 

AGENCIES:  List  your  professional  staff  vacancies  with  the  Personnel  Referral  Service 
and  receive  assistance  in  locating  interested  personnel. 

Write: 

PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  WEST  16TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  11,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Blind  Person  Can  Adjudicate 


Can  a  qualified  person  perform  ade¬ 
quately  as  an  OASDI  disability  claims 
adjudicator  without  sight? 

This  was  the  question  that  the  Colorado 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  pondered  as 
it  saw  a  possible  job  opening  in  the  OASDI 
(Old  Age  Survivors  and  Disability  In- 
f  surance)  section  and  knew  that  there  was 
available  a  highly  competent  blind  person. 

At  first  impression  the  average  person 
(perhaps  the  average  rehabilitation  coun- 
!  selor)  would  say,  “No,  certainly  not.  The 
job  requires  too  much  vision.  How  could 
i  a  blind  person  read  the  cases  and  refer 
;  back  to  them?  How  could  he  read  the 
|  standards  and  keep  up  with  new  proce¬ 
dures?  The  pressure  for  action  is  too  in- 
1  tense.  The  pace  is  too  fast.  A  blind  person 
would  be  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  at 
!'  such  a  task.” 

These  reactions  are  honest  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  without  foundation.  In  fact,  in 
some  states  they  are  realistic  factors  which 
would  preclude  hiring  a  blind  person. 
These  reactions,  furthermore,  were  en¬ 
countered  immediately  when  the  prospect 
of  such  a  venture  was  first  discussed  in 
Colorado. 

But  upon  close  examination  of  the  job, 

.  certain  advantages  for  a  blind  person  ap¬ 
peared.  Further  research  indicated  that 
many  blind  persons  are  lawyers  and  may 
even  act  as  adjudicators  for  private  in¬ 
surance  companies. 

The  advantages  that  a  blind  person 
would  have  in  the  position  are: 

1 )  Very  little  travel  is  involved  except 
about  the  office. 

2)  The  basic  requirements  of  the  job  are 
sound  thinking  and  good  judgment 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  stand¬ 
ards  and  a  knowledge  of  the  client’s 
individual  circumstances. 

1  3)  Standards  and  procedures  are  fairly 


constant  and  upon  being  learned  can 
be  applied  in  any  case. 

4)  The  use  of  a  secretary  and  dictating 
machine;  these  may  be  required  by 
anyone  who  does  this  work. 

5)  Production  and  accomplishment  can 
be  measured  objectively,  thereby  pro¬ 
viding  a  fairly  reliable  index  of  job 
efficiency  and  job  satisfaction. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  elements 
of  the  job,  the  prospective  adjudicator, 
Jack  Kleinman,  was  approached  to  ascer¬ 
tain  his  reactions.  Mr.  Kleinman  had  an 
unusually  good  educational  and  experience 
background  for  disability  adjudication.  He 
had  graduated  magna  cum  laude  from 
Columbia  University,  receiving  a  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  psychology  and  an  M.A.  degree  in 
vocational  counseling,  and  had  experience 
as  a  counselor  and  placement  specialist 
in  two  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  Kleinman  saw  the  challenges  that 
would  confront  him  in  undertaking  such 
a  pioneering  venture,  but  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  chance  to  do  what  he  could  was 
almost  uncontainable. 

He  agreed  quickly  with  a  plan  to  train 
him  as  a  rehabilitation  client  in  an  on-the- 
job  training  capacity.  He  was  to  obtain 
his  training  at  his  home  through  assign¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  evening  and  on  Satur¬ 
days  at  the  agency  office.  David  Conant, 
an  agency  adjudicator,  was  retained  to 
train  Mr.  Kleinman  and  to  work  with  him 
in  solving  the  physical  riddles  that  con¬ 
fronted  them.  Their  objective  was  simple: 
to  see  if  a  system  could  be  devised  to 
enable  a  person  to  perform  the  tasks  with¬ 
out  sight  and  to  decide  if  Mr.  Kleinman 
could  make  the  system  work. 

The  State  Division  of  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind  under  Claude  C. 
Tynar  worked  closely  in  developing  a  re- 
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habilitation  plan  that  met  all  the  needs 
anticipated  by  the  venture. 

The  three-month  training  period  that 
followed  was  most  interesting.  Repeatedly, 
the  frowns  that  accompanied  the  chal¬ 
lenges  were  replaced  by  smiles  as  the  an¬ 
swers  were  developed.  At  the  end  of  the 
training  period,  Mr.  Kleinman,  with  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  OASDI  re¬ 
gional  office  staff,  who  had  been  following 
the  developments  closely,  was  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  position  by  his  trainer, 
and  was,  therefore,  employed  as  an  ad¬ 
judicator  on  the  staff.  His  supervisor,  Al¬ 
fred  Simpson,  welcomed  him  warmly  to 
the  job. 

That  was  seven  months  ago.  How  is  he 
doing  now?  The  weekly  production  report 
that  is  prepared  tells  the  story  graphically. 
Mr.  Kleinman  not  only  has  met  the  na¬ 
tional  expectations  for  production;  he  has 
far  surpassed  them.  His  cases  are  very 
well  prepared;  his  reasoning  is  sound;  his 
work  method  efficient.  His  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  such  that  his  associates  are  as¬ 
tonished  at  his  memory  and  at  his  ability 
to  locate  anything  quickly  and  efficiently. 

He  is  now  a  valued,  producing  em¬ 
ployee. 

The  obvious  question  at  this  point  prob¬ 
ably  revolves  around  how  he  physically 
does  the  work.  Mr.  Kleinman  explains  this 
as  follows: 

“One  of  the  first  essentials  was  to  find 
a  secretary.  I  am  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  a  fine,  pleasant,  and  efficient  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Frances  Kinney.  When  the  cases 
come  in  Mrs.  Kinney  dictates  them  onto  a 
disc.  After  each  document  is  read,  she 
makes  a  perforation  on  an  indicator  slip, 
so  that  I  can  tell  where  each  document  is 
on  the  disc. 

“I  then  read  the  case  and  make  another 
perforation  on  the  indicator  slip  at  the 
point  where  there  is  some  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  that  I  want  to  refer  to  when  I 
write  my  determination. 

“It  might  be  worthwhile  to  explain  at 
this  point  that  I  use  a  disc  recorder  which 
was  modified  especially  for  this  purpose 


with  the  cooperation  of  the  Denver  office 
of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries.  I  se¬ 
lected  this  unit  as  it  was  the  one  which  I 
felt  would  be  the  most  useful  for  my  pur-: 
pose.  A  photo  cell  unit  has  been  installed; 
into  my  machine  which  picks  up  the 
perforations  which  I  have  made,  so  that  I 
am  able  to  get  at  the  pertinent  facts  ‘at 
the  flick  of  the  wrist.’ 

“After  reading  the  case,  I  dictate  my 
determination  on  a  tape  recorder  or  take) 
any  other  action  which  may  be  necessary.: 
Other  action  which  may  be  taken  might  be; 
to  consult  with  my  supervisor,  or  with  oneji 
of  the  medical  consultants,  or  to  obtain) 
additional  medical  evidence  or  see  the; 
claimant. 

“If  a  case  is  sent  out  for  additional  in-;! 
formation,  I  make  out  a  ‘tickler’  card  andf 
am  able  to  check  up  on  the  progress  of! 
outstanding  cases;  otherwise,  the  dictated; 
tape  is  turned  over  to  the  secretary  fori 
transcription.  I  might  also  point  out  that 
I  keep  a  braille  card  index  which  contains 
identifying  information  about  all  my  cases. 
This  enables  me  to  refer  to  a  case  and: 
have  a  summary  of  it  immediately.  When 
cases  come  back  with  some  additional  in¬ 
formation,  the  secretary  just  adds  it  to  the; 
information  already  recorded  on  the  disc.} 

“After  cases  are  transcribed  it  is  neces-; 
sary  for  me  to  sign  them,  for  which  I  have 
devised  a  plastic  template  which  has  a 
space  cut  out  for  my  signature.  I  have 
another  template  for  the  different  forms 
which  the  adjudicator  is  required  to  com¬ 
plete.  This  is  another  way  that  I  am  ablet 
to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfill  the  position  as 
the  sighted  adjudicator  does. 

“Last  but  not  least,  my  wife  participates; 
by  dictating  the  manual  changes  for  mej 
so  that  my  recorded  manual  is  always  up 
to  date.  She  does  this  at  home.  I  have  a 
braille  index  of  the  recorded  manual  so 
that  I  am  able  to  refer  to  the  section  of  the 
manual  that  I  want  without  delay. 

“The  success  that  I  am  having  has 
thrilled  me  beyond  words;  however  if 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
courage  of  Warren  Thompson,  our  di- 
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rector,  who  had  courage  enough  to  insist 
the  job  be  done  by  a  blind  person,  despite 
much  opposition.  Many  thanks  go  to  Al¬ 
fred  Simpson  who  lent  his  support,  and, 
of  course,  to  David  Conant,  who  was  my 
mentor  during  training  and  who  still  lends 
a  helping  hand.  I  can’t  forget  Robert 
Hamilton,  my  immediate  supervisor,  who 
has  given  me  many  suggestions  and  help 
since  I  have  started.  Dr.  James  M.  Perkins 
and  Dr.  George  C.  Twombly,  Jr.,  have 
taken  time  to  explain  some  of  the  more 


involved  data.  In  fact,  after  I  started  every¬ 
one  seemed  to  become  part  of  the  ‘experi¬ 
ment,’  and  has  been  extremely  friendly 
and  helpful.  I  hope  they  realize  how  much 
I  appreciate  their  encouragement,  friend¬ 
ship  and  their  good  wishes.” 

In  summary,  the  experiment  has  paid 
off  well  in  Colorado.  It  might  not  work  in 
other  states  or  with  other  persons,  but  in 
Colorado  with  Mr.  Kleinman  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  success. 


Inter- American  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind 


Next  month  outstanding  leaders  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind  will  assemble  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City  from  all  over  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  They  will  serve  as  official 
delegates  to  the  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  which  is  to  be 
held  there  from  March  16  to  22  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind  and  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  In 
the  deliberations  that  will  occur  between 
those  dates,  the  delegates  will  have  several 
major  purposes  in  mind:  to  familiarize  the 
representatives  of  all  countries  with  new 
techniques  for  the  education,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  general  welfare  of  the  blind, 
successfully  utilized  elsewhere;  to  study 
and  seek  solutions  to  problems  which  are 
common  to  the  region  in  all  areas  of  work 
with  the  blind;  and  to  promote  intra-re- 
gional  plans  of  mutual  assistance  to  in¬ 
sure  rapid  introduction  of  new  services  or 


methods  where  required;  and  to  encourage 
the  future  progressive  improvement  of 
service  programs. 

The  organization  of  this  highly  important 
conference  results  from  a  broad  study  of 
existing  programs  and  attitudes  throughout 
Latin  America  conducted  by  AFOB  one 
year  ago.  This  study  revealed  that  notice¬ 
able  shortcomings  in  the  range  and  stand¬ 
ard  of  services,  as  well  as  the  preparation 
of  staff  members,  are  discernible  in  some 
countries.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  obvious 
desire  on  the  part  of  governments,  private 
agencies,  and  the  blind  themselves  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  appropriate  functions  in  de¬ 
veloping  more  programs  and  to  maintain 
them  to  greater  effectiveness.  Similarly, 
those  countries  in  which  successful  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  have  been  launched 
have  expressed  eager  willingness  to  share 
their  experiences  with  their  hemispheric 
neighbors. 
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The  interest  that  this  conference  has 
aroused  throughout  the  region  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  already  before  the 
year-end  twenty  countries  have  indicated 
their  intention  of  participating  through 
the  nomination  of  official  delegations.  They 
are:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Trinidad,  Uru¬ 
guay,  United  States,  Venezuela  and  Spain. 
The  latter  country,  although  not  a  member 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  group,  will 
participate  primarily  in  the  work  of  the 
Conference  Committee,  which  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  evolve  a  uniform  Grade  II  sys¬ 
tem  for  Spanish  braille. 

Following  discussions  with  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  AAWB  and  AAIB  and  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  two  respected  in¬ 
dividuals  have  been  selected  to  represent 
the  U.  S.  at  the  Guatemala  gathering.  They 
are:  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Deleware  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  Max  Woolly,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  highly  qualified 
individuals  from  this  country  will  attend 
as  observers.  The  significance  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  has  been  duly  noted  by  several  promi¬ 
nent  international  organizations  at  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  non-governmental  levels. 
Among  those  who  will  name  official  par¬ 
ticipants  are:  UN,  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion,  International  Labor  Organization, 
Pan-American  Health  Organization  and 
International  Society  for  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Disabled. 

The  work  of  the  conference  will  be 
guided  by  a  steering  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  sponsoring  agen¬ 
cies  and  leaders  drawn  from  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  The  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  are  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Eric  T. 
Boulter  (AFOB),  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 
John  E.  Jarvis,  (WCWB),  Mrs.  Elisa  M. 


de  Stahl,  Guatemala,  Mrs.  Dorina  de 
Gouvea  Nowill,  Brazil,  Alberto  Santandei; 
Fernandez,  Bolivia,  Hector  Cadavid  Al¬ 
varez,  Colombia.  In  advance  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  this  steering  committee  will  pre¬ 
pare  working  documents  in  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  form  covering  each  of  the  seven  major 
topics  to  be  discussed.  These  documents 
will  be  circulated  in  advance  and  briefly 
explained  at  the  outset  of  each  session. 
Thereafter,  all  working  time  will  be  utilized 
for  floor  discussion  and  debate.  This 
method  will,  it  is  anticipated,  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  for  full  participation  in 
the  conference  by  all  delegates. 

The  conference  sponsors  are  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
and  the  Comite  Nacional  Pro  Ciegos  y 
Sordomudos  for  assuming  the  arduous  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  hosting  the  gathering.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  conference 
room  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  will 
be  conducted  in  Spanish  and  English  with 
simultaneous  interpretation.  All  sessions 
will  be  tape-recorded  to  simplify  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  official  proceedings.  Com¬ 
mittee  rooms,  conference  offices,  and  cleri¬ 
cal  services  will  be  available  to  assist  the 
work  of  the  conference  and  provide  for 
the  comfort  of  delegates  and  other  partici¬ 
pants,  An  interesting  program  of  profes¬ 
sional  visits,  tours  and  other  social  events 
has  been  organized. 

The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  expressed  its  deep  interest  in 
Western  Hemisphere  activities  three  years 
ago  by  creating  a  standing  committee  on 
Pan-American  affairs.  This  committee  will 
meet  in  Guatemala  City  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Alberto  Santander  Fernandez, 
Bolivia,  on  March  15  and  again  on  March 
23  and  24.  The  post-conference  meeting 
will  determine  the  role  to  be  discharged  by 
that  committee  in  achieving  steady  and 
effective  implementation  of  the  decisions 
of  the  major  conference.  Those  decisions, 
will  be  duly  reported  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
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Optical  Aids  Service 
and  Its  Implications  for  Education 


r 
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|!  I  WANT  TO  REVIEW  VERY  BRIEFLY  the  pur- 
! ;  pose  and  philosophy  of  the  optical  aids 
|  service  that  we  provide  in  Tennessee; 
describe  the  most  common  types  of  optical 
aids  that  we  use,  and  summarize  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  clinic’s  activities  since  its 
beginning  in  September  1959. 

The  optical  aids  clinic  was  established 
to  render  a  much  more  thorough  opto- 
metric  service  to  the  visually  handicapped 
than  they  have  heretofore  received.  The 
program  is  centered  around  prescribing 
and  fitting  the  latest  high-powered  mag¬ 
nifying  lenses  and  other  aids,  which  have 
become  available  in  recent  years  to  im¬ 
prove  the  visual  acuity  of  persons  with 
very  low  vision.  This  service  augments  or 
adds  to  rather  than  replaces  existing  eye 
services — that  is,  optical  aids  begin  where 
conventional  glasses  end. 

As  you  know,  most  persons  who  are 
classified  as  legally  blind  are  not  totally 
blind,  but  have  some  residual  vision. 
Throughout  history,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of 
“blind”  persons  have  some  vision  has  been 
almost  completely  ignored,  and  these  per¬ 
sons  have  been  encouraged  to  function  as 
if  they  were  without  any  vision  whatso¬ 
ever. 

At  the  present  time,  the  practice  of  re¬ 
habilitating  and  educating  persons  with 
some  vision  as  though  they  were  totally 
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blind  is  very  reluctantly  giving  way  to  the 
recognition  that  the  maximum  use  of  re¬ 
sidual  vision,  whether  for  a  student  or  any 
other  visually  handicapped  individual,  can 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  his  educa¬ 
tion  and  development.  The  optical  aids 
program  encourages  and  teaches  the  client 
with  subnormal  vision  to  make  the  fullest 
attempts  to  utilize  residual  vision  with  the 
assistance  of  optical  aids,  whenever  it  can 
be  done.  There  is  an  effort  made  to  teach 
and  show  our  clients  what  they  can  see, 
not  what  they  can’t  see. 

The  two  types  of  aids  which  we  most 
commonly  use  are  the  microscopic  lens 
and  the  telescopic  lens.  The  latter  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  viewing  distant  ob¬ 
jects.  There  are  some  drawbacks  in  using 
this  type  of  lens.  Although  improving  vis¬ 
ual  acuity  for  distance,  it  does  narrow  the 
field  of  vision  considerably  and  the  field 
must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  the 
clearer  image.  Telescopic  lenses  are  being 
used  to  good  advantage  for  such  activities 
as  viewing  the  blackboard  or  watching 
television.  The  microscopic  lens  is  used 
for  viewing  near  objects.  Most  of  our 
optical  aids  clients  have  learned  to  func¬ 
tion  quite  well  using  this  kind  of  device, 
and  it  has  enabled  many  persons  to  read 
normal  size  print,  while,  prior  to  our 
service  they  may  have  been  able  to  see 
only  the  large  headlines  in  a  newspaper. 

There  is  another  type  of  lens  that  is 
now  in  the  experimental  stage  which  shows 
promise,  and  hopefully,  will  take  a  most 
important  place  in  the  ever-increasing  ar¬ 
ray  of  optical  aids.  I  am  referring  to  the 
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telecon — a  combination  of  contact  lens 
and  conventional  glasses  which  provides 
a  telescopic  arrangement.  With  certain 
individuals,  it  has  been  found  that  these 
lenses  can  be  worn  continuously  and  may 
be  the  answer  to  the  search  for  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  telescopic  lens  that  can  be  worn 
throughout  the  day. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  Optical  Aids 
Clinic  in  September  1959,  we  have  exam¬ 
ined  over  100  persons,  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  report  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
findings,  but  will  summarize  by  saying  that 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  persons  (all  legally 
blind)  who  have  gone  through  our  optical 
aids  clinic  were  given  an  increase  in  visual 
acuity.  For  many,  it  was  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  view  television,  to  travel 
alone  more  easily  and  to  read  their  own 
mail.  This  may  not  be  considered  by  some 
as  representing  a  substantial  increase,  but 
for  the  person  who  has  so  very  little  vision, 
the  improvement  cannot  be  overestimated. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  many  of 
the  experiences  with  this  service;  however, 
I  will  mention  only  two  typical  cases  of 
improvement  with  optical  aids.  Both  of 
these  clients  graduated  from  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  in  1959.  One  is  a 
college  student;  the  other  a  vending  stand 
operator.  Both  read  braille  for  twelve 
years  at  the  school  for  the  blind,  and  were 
fitted  with  optical  aids  only  a  few  months 
after  graduating.  Each  could  see  only  very 
large  print  prior  to  the  optical  aids  service, 
but  both  could  see  small  print  with  the 
use  of  microscopic  lenses.  At  the  time  of 
the  examination,  the  client  that  is  now 
attending  college  had  never  learned  the 
inkprint  alphabet  and  knew  nothing  but 
braille.  Both  of  these  clients  are  now  read¬ 
ing  inkprint  and  do  not  and  will  never  use 
braille  again. 

Is  it  not  an  absurd  waste  of  manpower 
and  time  to  continue  to  teach  braille  to 
those  who,  we  now  recognize,  could  have 
read  inkprint  with  proper  optical  aids? 

This  brings  us  to  the  project  concerned 
with  the  optical  aids  service  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  School  for  the  Blind,  and  its  impli¬ 


cations  for  students  with  residual  vision. 
It  was  believed  that  many  of  the  students 
at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  whoj 
have  vision  might  profit  from  optical  aids. 
A  project  was  organized  under  the  co¬ 
sponsorship  of  local  Lions  Clubs  and  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  blind  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  optical  aids  examination  for 
each  student  who  may  profit  from  its  serv¬ 
ices.  To  date,  more  than  forty  students 
have  been  examined  at  the  clinic  under 
this  program.  It  was  discovered  that  most 
of  the  students  who  were  examined  could 
obtain  a  useful  increase  in  vision  and 
could  be  reading  small  print  instead  of 
braille.  More  specifically,  there  were  four-j 
teen  students  in  last  year’s  10th  grade  at 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  Only 
two  of  these  fourteen  students  were  totally 
blind,  the  rest,  that  is  86  per  cent,  had 
5/200  or  better  vision.  All  of  these  twelve  j 
students  in  the  10th  grade  were  examined 
at  the  optical  aids  clinic  and  every  one 
could  read  small  print  with  the  use  of 
certain  aids.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  j 
of  the  results  that  may  be  expected;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  optical  aids  can  provide 
tremendously  valuable  assistance  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  low  vision. 

I  might  add  that  from  the  beginning  of 
time  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  j 
wholesale  neglect  of  visual  restoration  for 
those  with  limited  sight  which  is  mani¬ 
festly  evident  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  reasons  why 
this  is  true. 

First,  there  was  a  widespread  belief, 
now  happily  disproved,  that  use  of  the 
eyes  would  be  harmful  to  the  remaining 
vision,  so  students  were  actually  discour¬ 
aged  from  using  what  vision  they  had. 

Second,  many  of  the  more  useful  optical 
aids  have  a  comparatively  recent  history. 
For  instance,  it  was  not  until  1953  that 
the  Feinbloom  microscopic  lens  was  re¬ 
leased,  providing  a  cosmetically  acceptable 
lens  with  a  rather  broad  field  of  vision. 

A  third  reason  has  to  do  with  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  This  definition  includes 
a  majority  of  blind  persons  who  have 
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some  vision.  In  the  past  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  these  blind  persons  with 
vision  were  treated  as  though  they  were 
totally  blind.  Education  was  by  means  of 
touch;  preparation  was  for  occupations 
requiring  no  sight. 

Although  there  are  many  reasons  for 
t  the  neglect  of  persons  with  low  vision,  the 
!  fact  remains  that  it  is  only  within  the  past 
few  years  that  any  agency  for  the  blind  has 
given  serious  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
improving  the  vision  of  its  clients  through 
optical  aids.  And  as  far  as  the  education 
of  the  blind  is  concerned,  there  appears  to 
have  been  almost  no  action  in  utilizing  the 
valuable  assistance  of  optical  aids. 

In  summary,  we  now  have  optical  aids 
evaluations  on  forty  students  and  we  know 
that  this  group  can  see  normal  size  print 
with  these  optical  aids.  The  group  con¬ 
sists  of  about  four  grades;  we  expect  to 
find  the  same  results  in  the  other  eight. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  condition  necessary  for  success¬ 


fully  completing  this  project  is  that  it  must 
be  a  cooperative  endeavor,  actively  involv¬ 
ing  not  only  the  optical  aids  staff,  but 
probably  more  important,  the  faculty  at  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  project  will  lie  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  follow-up  program  carried  on  at 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  An 
adequate  training  program  at  the  school 
will  be  a  very  time-consuming  process  with¬ 
out  which  the  optical  aids  themselves  may 
be  of  doubtful  value.  Aids  are  only  as  val¬ 
uable  as  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  what 
could  be  accomplished  with  this  optical 
aids  program.  The  majority  of  the  students 
at  the  school  for  the  blind  could  read 
normal  size  print.  Used  in  all  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind,  such  a  program  could 
create  the  most  important  revolution  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  since  the  invention 
of  braille.  Whether  it  will  or  not  remains 
to  be  seen! 
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Editorially  Speaking 


How  we  as  A  nation  care  for  our  handi¬ 
capped  citizens  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  political  philosophy  and  social  prac¬ 
tice.  We  profess  in  many  of  the  written 
documents  which  guide  our  destiny  as  a 
nation,  that  the  welfare  of  our  people  is 
one  of  our  basic  concerns.  The  measures 
we  take  to  ease  the  lot  of  that  segment  of 
our  population  which  needs  special  care, 
makes  it  clear  to  ourselves  and  to  a  watch¬ 
ful  world  how  effectively  we  match  our 
idealism  with  actual  practice. 

Reflecting  many  expressions  of  national 
concern  over  the  needs  of  handicapped 
people,  who  constitute  one-tenth  of  our 
country’s  population,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Special  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  last  year 
set  up  a  special  study  group.  Its  aim:  to 
determine  the  unmet  needs  of  this  group 
of  citizens,  for  the  first  time  on  a  national 
basis.  Its  life-span:  the  second  session  of 
the  86th  Congress.  A  report  representing 
the  study  group’s  findings  is  now  under¬ 
way.  We,  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind,  are  naturally  very  concerned  with 
this  report.  We  hope  it  will  help  unravel 
the  tangled  skein  of  ideals,  practices  and 
unmet  needs  of  our  handicapped  citizens. 
We  hope  it  will  look  at  the  problems  stud¬ 
ied  as  broadly  as  possible. 

First,  the  problems  and  potentialities  of 
our  handicapped  citizens  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  viewed  against  developments  that 
affect  all  our  citizens.  In  the  last  fifty  years 
(less  than  the  life  expectancy  of  the  aver¬ 


age  American)  we  have  seen  profound 
changes  in  our  lives:  two  world  wars  and 
some  peripheral  wars,  ever  increasing  lon¬ 
gevity  among  our  rapidly  expanding  popu¬ 
lation,  a  major  economic  depression  and 
several  minor  recessions,  universal  mili¬ 
tary  training,  startling  advances  in  medi¬ 
cal  research  like  antibiotics  and  the  Salk 
vaccine,  increased  support  for  education, 
the  institution  of  national  programs  of  so¬ 
cial  security,  progress  in  rehabilitation  of 
the  handicapped,  and  many  more.  All  of 
our  lives  have  been  profoundly  changed 
as  a  result:  our  health,  the  development 
of  our  personal  and  national  potentiali¬ 
ties  to  meet  new  demands,  imposed  upon 
us  by  an  everchanging  world. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  challenge  and 
change,  the  needs  of  handicapped  citizens 
have  to  be  assessed.  Any  report  at  this 
time  will,  within  its  limitations,  offer  a 
first  attempt  at  that  assessment.  Its  recom¬ 
mendations  should  be  subject  to  the  clear 
caution  that  until  a  medical-psycho-social 
depth  evaluation  of  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped  is  undertaken,  all  other  stud¬ 
ies  cannot  be  but  relatively  superficial 
guides  to  social  and  legislative  action. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  no  alternative.  We 
must  try  every  available  means  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  effectively  our  nation  is  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  handicapped  citizens. 
The  Congressional  study  should  be  the 
first  of  several  subsequent  studies  in  depth 
to  determine  those  needs.  It  is  a  very 
necessary  first  step. 

—M.D.G. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


TEST  YOUR  BRAILLE-BRAIN 

If  the  Reader’s  Digest  can  interest  peo¬ 
ple  in  its  word-power  tests  and  numerous 
other  devices  for  self-analysis,  why  can't 
the  New  Outlook?  Hindsight  this  month 
offers  for  your  consideration  a  test  for 
your  braille-brain — one  designed  so  that 
whether  one  who  knows  braille  is  reading 
this  in  the  braille  edition  or  the  inkprint 
edition,  he  still  can  enjoy  the  mental  exer¬ 
cise.  It  may  be  a  bit  more  complicated  for 
the  user  of  the  talking  book  edition — that 
is,  if  the  studio  reader  will  even  attempt 
to  present  the  material  audibly. 

Before  going  on  with  the  sample  test, 
however,  I  think  it  best  to  reveal  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  research  and  painstaking  exper¬ 
imentation  that  went  into  its  development. 
Preliminary  studies  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  to  permit  a  scholarly 
writer  like  the  present  one  to  claim  thor¬ 
ough  validation  of  this  new  test.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  must  be  pointed  out  in  a 
professional  journal  of  this  type  and  to 
the  host  of  learned  professionals  who  look 
to  it  as  authoritative,  that  the  new  braille- 
brain  test  has  been  tried  on  only  one  per¬ 
son — me. 

It  also  must  be  reported  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  designed  the  test  has  had  rela¬ 
tively  little  training  or  experience  in  the 
area  of  intelligence  testing — and  is  equally 
inexperienced  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Further¬ 
more,  the  designer  is  not  a  psychologist, 
sociologist,  psychiatrist,  psychometrist  or 
optometrist.  In  addition,  the  designer  did 
not  even  intend  to  design  the  test.  The  ele¬ 
ment  of  accidental  discovery  long  has  been 
argued  to  be  one  of  the  profoundly  pro¬ 
ductive  factors  in  certain  approaches  to 
research.  There  is  an  oft-quoted  policy  of 


“put  your  money  on  the  man  and  not  on 
the  track.”  In  this  case,  this  new  and  basic 
contribution  to  our  field  is  a  perfect  exam¬ 
ple  of  unplanned,  ill-considered,  poorly- 
structured,  vaguely  designed  and  loosely 
conducted  research — the  kind  that  is  do¬ 
ing  so  much  these  days  to  shed  unexpected 
light  on  the  ills  of  mankind — maybe. 

To  be  a  bit  more  specific,  the  idea  for 
this  test  was  the  result  of  the  affection 
toward  me  of  one  of  my  two  sisters.  She 
has  been  my  sister  all  of  my  life,  but  not 
all  of  hers.  She  was  born  first.  A  few 
weeks  ago  she  took  it  into  her  head  to 
learn  to  write  braille — after  procrastinat¬ 
ing  for  the  twenty-eight  years  of  my 
blindness.  At  her  request,  impressed  with 
her  obvious  determination  to  get  at  this 
task,  I  sent  her  a  braille  slate  and  stylus, 
some  paper  and  a  manual  of  instruction. 

Amazingly,  within  a  month  came  an 
envelope  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  (that’s 
where  she  lives,  of  course)  with  a  nice 
long  braille  letter.  Try  as  I  might,  not  one 
dot  made  sense.  I  turned  the  page  in  every 
possible  direction — even  held  it  still  and 
turned  myself  in  every  possible  direction. 
It  helped  not  at  all.  By  the  time  several 
hours  of  frustration  had  been  consumed, 
I,  being  the  clever  fellow  that  I  am,  de¬ 
termined  that  she  had  goofed  somewhere. 

I  then  put  my  mind  to  a  series  of  logical 
analyses  of  hers.  I  knew  with  some  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  braille  she  had  attempted 
would  be  spelled  out  in  Grade  One  and 
there  should  be  no  contractions.  However, 
the  page  I  was  examining  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  contractions.  I  further  rea¬ 
soned  that  she,  judging  from  her  usual 
temperament  and  mental  habits  in  other 
tasks,  would  be  at  least  consistent  in  the 
mistakes  she  was  making.  Suddenly,  I  dis- 
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covered  the  key.  While  she  had  written 
the  letters  in  proper  right-to-left  sequence, 
and  their  raised  reflection  on  the  reverse 
side  thus  progressed  properly  from  left  to 
right,  she  had  forgotten  to  form  the  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  in  reverse. 

Then  came  the  actual  task  of  mental 
transportation.  So  that  you  will  get  the 
idea,  I  am  going  to  present  here  a  short 
message  using  her  technique.  The  ink- 
print  or  the  braille  which  you  will  be  read¬ 
ing  will  look  like  the  letters  on  the  page  as 
I  first  attempted  to  read  it. 

Out  of  all  this,  then,  comes  this  new 
test  of  your  braille-brain.  The  New  Out¬ 
look  suggests  that  the  following  test  can 
be  unscrambled  by  you  in  direct  relation¬ 
ship  to  your  intelligence.  If  you  do  not 


know  anything  about  braille,  of  course, 
the  results  for  you  may  be  somewhat  un¬ 
fortunate. 

The  rules  permit  only  one  hint:  braille 
contractions  are  used. 

Scoring:  One  hour,  excellent;  one  and  a 
half  hours,  good;  two  hours,  average. 

Fiaw  Wiafiw, 

Ing-wh-i  ou-j-e-wh  ou-i-wh-ou  ou-ow 
f-e-wh-c-ow-numeralsign-i-w  and-ow-ing-w 
wh-k-e-1-1  e-ed  w-i-a-f-e-ed-g  b-w-a-e-l-l-i. 
E-d  and-ow-ing  a-w-i  w-i-a-f-e-ed-g  b-w-a- 
e-l-l-i,  and-ow-ing  sh-e-g-j-ou  ou-w-and 
wh-ou-a-ed-f-e-ed-g  ow-ed  and-ow-ing-w 
j-i-a-f.  Th-l-i-a-wh-i  f-ow  ed-ow-ou  r-w-e- 
ou-i  ou-ow  ing-wh  e-ed  ou-j-e-wh  r-a-and. 
J-a-th-th-and  ed-i-r  and-i-a-w. 


Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


“The  Relationship  Between  Five  Selected 
Personality  Characteristics  on  Rejection 
of  Optical  Aids  in  a  Low  Vision  Popula¬ 
tion:  A  Study,  July  1957  to  May  1958,” 
by  Herbert  J.  Freudenberger  and  Irving 
Robbins.  New  York.  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  1959. 

Low-vision  clinics  have  a  relatively 
brief  history  in  service  to  blind  persons. 
Yet,  the  values  of  optical  aids  have  be¬ 
come  so  firmly  established  that  agencies 
all  over  the  country  have  established  cen¬ 
ters  through  which  partially  seeing  indi¬ 
viduals  may  be  tested  and  fitted  for  lenses 
and  aids  which  enhance  vision.  In  fact, 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has 
given  special  encouragement  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  number  of  such  programs 
through  financial  grants.  Future  historians 
of  our  field  taking  a  long  look  back  at  the 
1950’s  and  1960’s  may  designate  this 
period  as  the  one  in  which  giant  steps  for¬ 
ward  were  taken  to  maximize  residual 
vision  through  optical  aids. 

Follow-up  studies  conducted  by  such 


agencies  as  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  and  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  tend  to  confirm  the  impression 
that  optical  aids  are  effective  for  many 
partially  seeing  persons.  These  studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  significant  proportion  of  low- 
vision  clients  can  be  assisted  to  achieve 
greater  visual  efficiency  both  in  the  clinic 
and  in  daily  living.  A  recent  study  by 
Hoover,  surveying  the  work  of  several  low- 
vision  clinics,  points  up  the  similarities 
and  differences  among  the  leading  optical 
aids  programs.  The  common  factor,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  all  these  clinics  seem  to  be 
helpful  to  a  major  portion  of  their  clien¬ 
teles. 

These  studies  have  tended  to  suggest 
the  types  of  eye  conditions  which  are  most 
susceptible  to  correction  by  low-vision 
aids.  Yet,  in  each  case,  the  social  and  psy¬ 
chological  factors  which  contribute  to  ul¬ 
timate  success  or  failure  in  the  fitting  of 
these  lenses  have  been  investigated  only 
superficially.  Despite  a  recognition  of  the 
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part  played  by  personality  dynamics  in  ad¬ 
justment  to  optical  aids,  scientific  data  on 
this  variable  have  been  slow  in  emerging. 
One  of  the  first  attempts  to  explore  the 
relationship  between  personality  and  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  low-vision  fittings  has 
been  made  by  Freudenberger  and  Robbins 
in  the  study  under  review.  Perhaps  their 
findings  can  be  translated  into  practical 
service  terms,  enabling  agencies  for  the 
blind  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  failures 
in  low-vision  clinics. 

THE  STUDY.  A  total  of  sixty  cases  was 
drawn  at  random  from  the  first  500  cases 
served  by  both  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  and  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Thirty  cases  originated  in  each 
agency — fifteen  acceptors  (successfully 
fitted  with  optical  aids)  and  fifteen  re¬ 
jectors  (not  successfully  fitted  with  optical 
aids).  An  attempt  was  made  to  equate  the 
population  samples  on  the  basis  of  age, 
marital  status,  school  grade  completed,  oc¬ 
cupational  status,  age  at  the  onset  of  low 
vision,  and  eye  condition.  Each  of  the  sixty 
clients  was  interviewed  by  a  psychologist. 
Each  received  a  $10  honorarium  for  co¬ 
operating  with  the  study.  The  interviews 
were  structured  by  “a  Thematic  Projection 
test,  a  questionnaire,  and  a  sentence  com¬ 
pletion  test.” 

On  the  basis  of  the  interview  protocols, 
the  subjects  were  rated  on  a  five  point 
scale  on  the  following  personality  varia¬ 
bles:  amicable — hostile,  pessimism — opti¬ 
mism,  inactive — active,  submissive — dom¬ 
inant,  and  ego  rejection — ego  acceptance. 
To  help  the  reader  to  share  the  frame  of 
reference  of  the  two  investigators,  it  seems 
advisable  to  illustrate  two  of  the  five  scales: 

Scale  C:  Inactive — Active 

1)  Very  inactive — Complete  acceptance 
of  a  situation. 

2)  Minimally  inactive — Somewhat  more 
detailed  involvement  with  life. 

3)  Neutral — A  lack  of  criticality. 

4)  Minimally  active — Greater  individual¬ 
ity  and  elaboration. 


5)  Very  active — Active  mastery  of  situa¬ 
tions,  even  if  complex.  To  do  without 
hesitation. 

Scale  E:  Ego  Rejection — Ego  Acceptance 

1)  Very  rejecting — Extreme  self-dispar¬ 
agement. 

2)  Minimally  rejecting — An  individual 
who  finds  limited  situations  of  self- 
worth. 

3)  Neutral — Ambi-equal  regarding  rejec¬ 
tion  and  acceptance. 

4)  Minimally  accepting — A  need  to  con¬ 
sider  oneself  worthy  in  some  life  prob¬ 
lems  and  relations. 

5)  Very  accepting — A  person  who  ac¬ 
cepts  himself  completely  and  functions 
accordingly. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  ratings, 
each  subject  was  classified  as  having  Per¬ 
sonality  Pattern  A  (amicable,  optimistic, 
active,  ego-accepting,  and  not  submissive 
nor  dominant)  or  Personality  Pattern  B 
(hostile,  pessimistic  or  overly  optimistic, 
inactive,  submissive  or  dominant,  and  ego 
rejecting).  The  differences  in  the  ratings 
of  the  two  psychologists  were  not  statisti¬ 
cally  significant. 

THE  FINDINGS.  The  major  findings 
were: 

1)  “A  patient  who  is  amicable,  opti¬ 
mistic,  active,  neither  submissive  nor  dom¬ 
inant  and  ego  accepting  will  tend  to  ac¬ 
cept  optical  aids.  A  patient  who  is  hostile, 
pessimistic  (or  overly  optimistic)  inactive, 
submissive  or  dominant,  and  ego  rejecting 
will  reject  optical  aids.” 

2)  Although  the  two  total  personality 
patterns — A  and  B — tended  to  differenti¬ 
ate  acceptors  and  rejectors,  only  one  of 
the  five  rating  scales  did  so.  “Only  the 
ego-acceptance  and  ego-rejection  scale  re¬ 
vealed  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  with  acceptance  or  rejection  of  opti¬ 
cal  aids.  In  other  words,  patients  who 
tended  to  accept  themselves  were  more 
likely  to  accept  optical  aids  than  those 
who  rejected  themselves.” 
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3)  Rejectors  tended  to  be  hostile,  ag¬ 
gressive,  involved  with  getting  even,  and 
resentful  of  others.  “They  did  not  accept 
their  visual  handicap,  sometimes  denied 
the  severity  of  its  existence,  thought  little 
of  themselves  as  persons  and  were  quite 
self-deprecating  .  .  .  [They  were]  negative 
in  their  orientation  to  life,  unrealistic, 
often  selfish  and  quite  self-involved.” 

The  authors  suggest  the  need  for  further 
study  using  agency  interviews  to  test  out 
the  predictive  value  of  the  indicators.  They 
believe  that  further  work  in  this  area 
should  include  the  use  of  these  findings 
in  the  individual  and  group  counseling  of 
optical  aids  clients. 

IMPLICATIONS.  A  number  of  method¬ 
ological  problems  limit  the  applicability  of 
this  study  to  other  situations.  Among  these 
are  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  rating 
scales,  the  psychological  meaningfulness  of 
the  personality  variables  used,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  these  personality  variables 
and  the  dichotomy  of  the  two  personality 
types  used,  the  problems  inherent  in  using 
a  bipolar  personality  distribution,  and,  as 
indicated  by  the  authors,  the  difficulties  in 
characterizing  clients  as  acceptors  or  re¬ 
jectors.  However,  even  within  these  limi¬ 
tations,  the  Freudenberger  and  Robbins 
study  has  value  for  us. 

It  provides  a  general  indication  that 
personality  variables  may  be  related  to  the 
process  of  accepting  or  rejecting  optical 
aids  and  that  these  relationships  are  capa¬ 


ble  of  being  studied.  Furthermore,  the 
study  suggests  that  personality  character¬ 
istics  which  impede  adjustment  to  many 
life  situations  also  impede  functioning  in 
the  vision  rehabilitation  area.  Perhaps, 
most  important  of  all,  the  study  implies 
that  a  day-to-day  optical  aids  service  to 
visually  handicapped  persons  cannot  func¬ 
tion  in  isolation  from  the  social-psycho¬ 
logical  factors  in  a  person’s  life.  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  the  fitting  of  optical  aids 
is  approached  by  many  clients  with  strong 
feelings,  many  of  which  are  related  to 
such  profound  personality  variables  as 
self-acceptance.  An  attempt  to  provide 
optical  aids  service  in  the  absence  of  pro¬ 
fessional  social  work  and  psychological 
diagnosis  and  treatment  is  likely  to  max¬ 
imize  the  frequency  of  failure. 

Finally,  there  is  an  acute  need  for  fur¬ 
ther  research  in  this  field.  The  Freuden¬ 
berger  and  Robbins  study  was  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination  of  the  results  of  two 
optical  aids  programs.  Another  study 
should  concern  itself  with  action  research, 
working  directly  with  individuals  as  they 
pass  through  a  vision  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  possible  to 
observe  a  total  personality  coping  with  the 
problems  of  optical  aids,  and  thus,  collect 
data  derived  from  a  dynamic  on-going 
experience.  Although  this  approach  will 
present  numerous  methodological  prob¬ 
lems,  it  has  promise  for  developing  data 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  increas¬ 
ingly  effective  optical  aids  programs. 


Necrology 


Chester  C.  Kleber,  64,  died  on  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1960  after  many  years  devoted  to 
work  for  the  blind.  Pennsylvania-born, 
Mr.  Kleber  was  general  manager  of  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  since  its 
incorporation  in  1938.  In  this  capacity  he 
helped  standardize  and  promote  blind- 


made  products,  acted  as  the  allocating 
agency  for  orders  for  blind-made  products 
received  from  the  Federal  Government 
and,  during  World  War  II,  worked  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  armed  services 
and  other  governmental  departments.  Last 
October  he  received  the  Migel  Award. 
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J.  Hiram  Chappell,  rehabilitation  spe¬ 
cialist  for  the  rural  blind,  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  died  last  Christmas  Day.  Him¬ 
self  blind  since  the  age  of  22,  Mr.  Chappell 
believed  that  development  of  opportunities 


for  blind  persons  in  agricultural  pursuits 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  those  engaged  in 
building  programs  that  will  adequately 
serve  the  blind  people  of  this  country.  In 
1957,  he  received  the  Migel  Award  for  his 
work  in  this  field.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Lida  C.  Chappell,  and  his  son,  Paul. 


Book  Reviews 


Therapy  Through  Horticulture,  by  Donald  P. 
Watson  and  Alice  W.  Burlingame.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  1960, 
134  pp.  $4.95.  Reviewed  by  Nelson  Coon.* 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  collected 
in  usable  form  a  great  deal  of  helpful  ma¬ 
terial  about  the  long-known  but  often  un¬ 
organized  benefits  of  gardening  for  those 
with  physical  or  mental  handicaps.  For 
volunteers  or  professionals  engaged  in 
working  with  patients,  this  book  could  be 
an  invaluable  guide.  Stress  has  been  placed 
on  the  therapeutic  value  of  contact  with 
the  soil  for  the  mentally  ill,  and  on  the 
rehabilitative  value  of  gardening  for  the 
tubercular  patient,  the  heart  patient,  and 
prisoners. 

Parts  of  several  chapters  are  also  de¬ 
voted  to  the  values  of  gardening  for  blind 
persons,  but  it  seems  to  this  reviewer  that 
the  authors  are  somewhat  confused  be¬ 


*  The  reviewer  is  a  horticulturist,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  books  on  plants,  and  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  last  year,  served  for  many  years  as 
librarian  at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 


tween  gardening  by  the  blind  and  garden¬ 
ing  for  the  blind.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  “herb  gardens 
for  the  blind”  and  there  is  a  somewhat 
irrelevant  inclusion  of  charts  of  fragrant 
and  tactually  interesting  plants  for  such 
gardens.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  “garden 
therapy”  for  either  young  or  adult  blind 
persons,  however  valuable  such  endeavors 
may  be  for  the  sponsoring  organization  or 
for  the  interest  of  the  casual  blind  visitor. 

In  earlier  issues  of  the  New  Outlook 
this  reviewer  has  detailed  the  values  in¬ 
herent  in  gardening  in  the  education  of 
blind  youth,  and,  while  a  librarian  in  a 
regional  library,  had  occasion  to  know 
how  many  blind  adults  are  anxious  to 
continue  or  take  up  gardening  as  a  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  rewarding  hobby;  there 
is  little  of  this  aspect  in  the  work  under 
review.  Without  doubt,  one  of  the  crying 
needs  in  literature  for  the  blind  is  more 
braille  and  talking  books  in  the  garden 
“how  to  do  it”  area,  but  in  neither  this 
area  nor  in  that  of  counseling  of  workers 
with  the  blind,  does  this  book  fill  the  need. 
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News  Briefs 


★  Edward  W.  Mathews,  formerly  chief 
social  worker  at  the  Charlotte  Mental 


Edward  W.  Mathews 


Clinic,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  new  executive  director.  A  Master  of 
Social  Service  from  Boston  University, 
Mr.  Mathews  has  also  held  positions  in 
casework,  supervision  and  administration, 
and  is  an  active  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers. 

★  An  electronic  flash  system  providing 
light  for  photographing  the  interior  of  the 
human  eyeball  has  been  developed  by 
Leonard  M.  Hart,  medical  illustrator  at 
the  VA  hospital  in  Durham,  N.  C.  Five 
years  of  work  have  brought  to  life  this 


method,  which  flashes  within  one-thou¬ 
sandth  of  a  second,  and  focuses  by  the 
use  of  a  milder  repetitive  flashing  light, 
thus  affording  the  least  possible  discom¬ 
fort  to  the  patient. 

★  Children  who  under  state  law  must  give 
financial  aid  to  their  aging  parents  (such 
laws  are  in  effect  in  thirty-five  states),  do 
so,  generally,  at  great  sacrifice  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  at  relatively  little  benefit  to 
the  parents.  This  is  one  of  the  findings  of 
a  recent  Social  Security  Administration 
pamphlet,  “Filial  Responsibilities  in  the 
Modern  American  Family,”  available  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

With  the  existing  old-age  and  disability 
laws,  queries  the  author,  Alvin  L.  Schorr, 
are  such  state  laws  necessary,  or  even  ben¬ 
eficial?  Facts  amassed  from  a  large  sam¬ 
pling  of  studies  in  sociology,  geriatrics, 
and  social  work,  indicate,  according  to  the 
author,  that  in  many  cases  they  are  not. 

Some  statistics  bearing  out  this  con¬ 
clusion  are: 

1)  Adult  children  contributing  financially 
to  the  support  of  parents  living  inde¬ 
pendently,  usually  give  an  average  of 
from  $200  to  $250  a  year. 

2)  Parents  receiving  such  aid  amount  to 
only  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  aged. 

3)  Twenty-five  to  30  per  cent  of  the  aged 
live  with  their  adult  children,  chiefly 
as  a  convenience  to  them  or  to  their 
children.  This  percentage  is  now  de¬ 
clining  mainly  due  to  old  age  insur¬ 
ance  laws,  giving  the  parents  a  cher¬ 
ished  independence,  and  increasing 
feelings  of  warmth  between  them  and 
their  children. 

4)  Children  of  the  needy  are  generally 
asked  to  sacrifice  anything  from  their 
own  minimal  comforts  to  perhaps  a 
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college  education  in  order  to  aid  their 
parents. 

5)  Due  to  strict  definition  of  “dependent 
parent,”  last  year  only  35,000  de¬ 
pendent  parents  received  aid  under  old- 
age,  survivors  and  disability  insurance, 
against  a  total  of  ten  million  old-age, 

Job 

Conducted  by 

A  nation-wide  salary  survey  of  selected 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  occu¬ 
pations  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.*  It  contains 
a  wide  range  of  salary  information  on 
white  collar  occupations  in  American  in¬ 
dustry.  Salary  data  were  selected  from  the 
following  fields:  accounting,  legal,  engi¬ 
neering  and  scientific,  drafting,  personnel 
management,  clerical  supervision  and  cler¬ 
ical. 

While  the  professions  that  were  among 
the  77  job  catagories  that  were  studied  are 
not  directly  related  to  the  professions  that 
are  identified  with  organizations  serving 
the  blind,  the  findings  of  the  survey  are 
important  to  us.  Administrators,  who  must 
compete  nationally  for  staff  personnel,  will 
be  interested  in  learning  the  extent  to 
which  they  must  raise  their  salary  sights, 
as  well  as  those  of  their  boards,  if  they 
are  to  attract  college  graduates  to  the  help¬ 
ing  professions.  Teachers,  rehabilitation 
counselors,  social  workers,  and  home 
teachers  now  have  the  opportunity  to  gain 
a  good  perspective  on  where  they  stand, 
salary-wise,  with  personnel  in  industry 
who  have  somewhat  similar  backgrounds 
as  far  as  education  and  job  responsibilities 
are  concerned. 

Inexperienced  college  graduates  with 


*  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Na¬ 
tional  Survey  of  Professional,  Administra¬ 
tive,  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  Winter, 
1959-60. 


survivors  and  disability  insurance  ben¬ 
eficiaries. 

This  is  the  first  such  study  compiled 
and,  according  to  William  L.  Mitchell, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  it  com¬ 
prises  another  forward  step  in  the  agency’s 
efforts  to  strengthen  American  families. 

Talk 

John  R.  Butler 

only  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  engineering, 
chemistry  and  mathematics  are  studied. 
Their  median  established  entrance  salaries 
are:  $5812  for  engineers,  $5436  for  chem¬ 
ists,  and  $4836  for  mathematicians. 

Let  us  look  at  the  data  on  accountants. 
In  the  study  these  professionals  are  placed 
into  five  categories. 

Accountant  I,  who  “under  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  higher  level  accountants  main¬ 
tains  varied  accounting  records,  takes  trial 
balances  and  makes  adjusting  and  closing 
entries  .  .  .  work  assignments  are  reviewed 
periodically  by  supervisors  prior  to  com¬ 
pletion”  has  an  average  annual  salary  of 
$5845. 

Accountant  II,  who  “under  direction 
performs  accounting  work  requiring  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  of  accounting  princi¬ 
ples  and  practices  with  wide  latitude  for 
discretionary  judgment  as  to  proper  allo¬ 
cation  of  accounts,  maintains  complete 
and  complex  records,  .  .  .”  has  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $6903. 

Accountant  III  has  an  average  annual 
salary  of  $8302;  Accountant  IV  has  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $9858;  Ac¬ 
countant  V  has  an  average  salary  of 
$12,031. 

Another  broad  group  of  professional 
personnel  that  is  studied  is  personnel  man¬ 
agement.  There  are  three  sub  groups 
within  personnel  management:  1)  job 
analysts,  2)  employment  managers,  and 
3)  personnel  directors. 

Job  analysts  are  the  beginning  positions 
in  personnel  management.  Job  analysts 
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“perform  work  involved  in  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  developing  as  a  basis  for 
compensating  employees  in  a  fair,  equit¬ 
able,  and  uniform  manner.”  The  job  an¬ 
alysts  are  placed  into  four  categories. 

Job  Analyst  I,  who  “as  a  trainee,  per¬ 
forms  work  in  designated  areas  and  of 
limited  occupational  scope.  Receives  im¬ 
mediate  supervision  in  assignments  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  training  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  established  methods  and  techniques 
of  job  analysis.  Studies  the  least  difficult 
jobs  and  prepares  reports  for  review  by  a 
job  analyst  of  higher  level,”  receives  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $5946. 

Job  Analyst  II,  who  “studies,  describes, 
and  evaluates  jobs  in  accordance  with  es¬ 
tablished  procedures,  is  usually  assigned  to 
the  simpler  kinds  of  both  wage  and  salary 
jobs  in  the  establishment.  Works  inde¬ 
pendently  on  such  assignments  but  is 
limited  by  instructions  of  his  superior  and 
by  defined  area  of  assignment,”  receives 
an  annual  average  salary  of  $6690. 


Job  Analyst  III  has  an  annual  average 
salary  of  $7388  and  Job  Analyst  IV  has  an 
annual  average  salary  of  $9354. 

General  stenographers  were  by  far  the 
largest  group  of  clerical  workers  studied. 
Their  average  pay,  nationally,  is  $75  a 
week,  which  is  near  the  mid-point  in  the 
range  of  average  salaries  for  the  seventeen 
clerical  job  categories  studied.  Among  all 
the  clerical  levels  studied,  average  weekly 
salaries  ranged  from  $55.50  for  File  Clerk 
I,  who  performs  routine  filing,  to  $101.50 
for  Tabulating  Machine  Operator  III,  who 
is  required  to  perform  complete  reporting 
assignments  by  machine. 

By  inference  the  National  Survey  of 
Professional,  Administrative,  Technical  and 
Clerical  Pay,  Winter  1959-60  has  serious 
implications  for  the  field  of  blindness.  The 
field  will  continue  to  lose  ground  in  re¬ 
cruiting  and  retaining  personnel  unless 
major  advances  are  made  in  upgrading 
salary  ranges.  Services  for  blind  people 
will,  in  turn,  stand  still  or  worsen. 


Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  cases  the  com¬ 
munications  concerning  notices  are  initiated 
through  correspondence with  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Teacher,  Industrial  Arts, 
teach  woodworking,  metal  work  and  related 
industrial  arts  in  a  rehabilitation  center  for 
the  visually  handicapped.  Chicago.  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  A.B.  degree  with  major  in  Industrial 
Arts  and  eligibility  for  teaching  certificate  in 
Illinois.  Salary  $5340-6780.  Write:  National 
Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Director,  social  service  de¬ 
partment  in  voluntary  agency  serving  clients 
with  visual  handicaps.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Qual¬ 
ifications:  M.S.W.  plus  three  years  of  family 
or  medical  casework  experience  and  ability 
to  work  with  volunteers.  Beginning  salary 
$6000-6500.  Write:  National  Personnel  Re¬ 
ferral  Service. 


Position  Open:  Guidance  director  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  administer  guidance  program  and 
perform  counseling  duties  in  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind.  Iowa.  Qualifications: 
M.A.  degree  in  guidance  or  educational  psy¬ 
chology  and  some  teaching  experience.  Be¬ 
ginning  salary  $6000.  Write:  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Wanted:  Man  with  A.B.  and  A.M. 
degrees  in  special  education  desires  to  make 
change;  fourteen  years  experience  in  field  of 
social  and  educational  services,  nine  in  work 
with  the  blind,  and  five  as  supervisor  of  so¬ 
cial  and  educational  services  in  state  agency; 
knowledgeable  in  group  therapy,  enlistment 
of  community  resources,  evaluation  and 
guidance.  Write:  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service. 

Position  Wanted:  Woman  with  two  and  a 
half  years  of  college  seeks  position  in  agency 
or  rehabilitation  center  teaching  crafts,  typ¬ 
ing,  braille  or  travel.  Write:  Mary  Elizabeth 
Manouvrier,  459  Bellevue  Street,  Opelousas, 
Louisiana. 

Position  Wanted:  Teacher  seeks  opening  in 
residential  school.  One  year  of  high  school 
teaching  experience.  Master’s  degree  equiv¬ 
alent.  Write:  Joe  Chowning,  239  E.  El  wood 
Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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fornia,  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  the 
Sight  Saving  Review,  Fall  1960,  Vol.  30,  No. 
3,  pp.  162-165. 


Steady  influx  of  material  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  blind  child 

in  his  community,  has  led  the  editors  to  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe 

to  present  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  progress  made  in  this  area, 

and  to  suggest  certain  new  directions  for  future  research 

and  application  of  knowledge.  To  this  end,  we  present  the  symposium 

which  comprises  the  body  of  this  issue. 

In  the  following  pages,  a  psychologist,  an  educator, 
a  guidance  counselor,  an  itinerant  teacher,  a  social  worker, 
and  an  ophthalmologist  air  their  views  on  the  question : 

What  can  we  do  to  help  the  blind  child  grow  into 
a  happy,  self-respecting,  valuable  citizen? 

Underlying  their  theses  is  one  basic  premise: 

the  picture  a  child  has  of  himself  is  integrally  related  to 

the  kind  of  adjustment  to  life  he  makes. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  have  named  this  issue : 

Self-Image — A  Guide  to  Adjustment. 
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SELF-IMAGE: 

the  formative  years 


ELIZABETH  LANGLEY,  Ed.  D. 


The  primary  goal  of  the  blind  or  visually 
handicapped  child  is  the  achievement  of 
mastery  over  his  emotional  and  physical  en¬ 
vironment.  He  must  acquire  comparative 
ease  in  mobility,  social  facility,  ease  in 
meeting  and  mixing  with  people.  He  must 
learn  to  cope  with  many  practical  situations 
which  the  sighted  child  learns  through  the 
simple  process  of  imitation. 

Like  his  sighted  peers,  the  blind  child 
must  be  encouraged  in  his  early  contacts 
with  the  world.  He  must  be  allowed  free¬ 
dom  and  self-expression  in  touching,  smell¬ 
ing,  feeling,  hearing  all  the  elements  in  his 
surroundings.  His  basic  questions  concern¬ 
ing  things  which  require  sight  must  be  pre¬ 
cisely  answered. 

In  this  process,  parental  attitudes  are 
key.  The  child  who  constantly  hears  “Don’t 
do  that”  from  his  parents,  is  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  many  anxieties.  He  may  develop  into 
a  shy,  introverted  individual,  and  suffer  an 
arduous  period  of  adjustment.  He  may 
even  retreat  into  a  world  of  fantasy  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  real  experience  denied  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  who  is  prop¬ 
erly  encouraged,  yet  reasonably  shown  his 
limitations  will  emerge  self-assured,  well- 
adjusted.  He  is  likely  to  pursue  his  private 
and  public  life  with  positive  agility,  and 
will  probably  find  success  in  both  spheres. 


Bringing  this  fact  home  to  the  parents  is 
the  social  worker’s  or  educator’s  initial  aim. 
He  must  find  a  way  to  show  the  parents 
how  the  blind  child  perceives  reality;  to 
make  them  understand  that  in  order  to 
function  normally  in  later  life,  he  has  per¬ 
haps  a  greater  need  than  the  sighted  child, 
to  experience  the  sentient  world. 

I  have  witnessed  the  buoyant  enthusiasm 
and  remarkable  progress  that  blind  children 
made  because  their  parents  had  anticipated 
and  accounted  for  their  early  needs.  There 
was  the  six-year-old  who  rummaged  eagerly 
through  a  camera  kit,  examining  each  bulb, 
shutter,  and  screw  of  the  camera;  the  child 
of  five  who  gaily  roller-skated  around  a 
nursery  school;  the  seven-year-old  on  a 
nature  walk  with  fellow  second-graders 
who  awakened  to  the  mysteries  of  nature 
while  listening  to  the  sound  of  swallows  and 
exploring  the  shape  and  fragrance  of  a 
nearby  field  of  flowers.  Then  there  was  the 
high  school  boy  who  helped  a  blind  class¬ 
mate  with  his  algebra  lesson,  joking  be¬ 
tween,  and  later  I  saw  them  both  reciting  in 
class  with  equal  confidence.  All  these 
children  are  adequate,  normal,  happy.  All 
are  blind! 

How  did  they  become  so  proficient,  so 
self-assured?  They  all  had  parents  who  en¬ 
couraged  their  early  experiments,  helped 
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them  develop,  and  built  in  them  a  feeling 
of  confidence  and  ease — a  positive  self- 
image — gave  them  self-respect.  They  took 
the  trouble  to  place  their  children  in  the 
schools  which  best  answered  their  needs. 

School  Age 

When  a  child  reaches  five  or  six,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  his  own  rate  of  progress,  it  is  time 
for  the  parents  to  start  considering  placing 
him  in  school.  The  question  arises,  “which 
school?” 

Naturally  the  child  who  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  encouraged  in  his  early  years  will  be 
ready  to  enter  school  with  his  sighted  peers. 
However,  the  child  whose  early  activities 
were  severely  limited  will  find  himself  lack¬ 
ing  the  emotional  maturity  needed  to  ad¬ 
just  to  the  new  school  atmosphere. 

Even  the  best-adjusted  child  will,  of 
course,  have  some  additional  problems  in 
his  first  weeks  at  school.  It  is  vital,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  child’s  mental,  emotional  and 
personal  needs  be  carefully  measured 
against  the  facilities  available  in  his  local 
area. 

In  order  to  do  this  effectively,  complete 
background  data  must  be  gathered  on  the 
child.  This  includes  medical  eye  and  gen¬ 
eral  health  examinations  as  well  as  home 
background  reports,  gathered  by  parent  in¬ 
terviews  and  psychological  examination 
where  necessary;  and  information  as  to 
school  placement  possibilities. 

In  general  three  kinds  of  placement  are 
possible.  Two  of  these  put  the  children  in 
regular  schools;  in  the  first,  the  itinerant 
teacher  is  of  special  assistance  in  integrat¬ 


ing  them  with  sighted  children;  in  the 
second,  the  resource  room  plan,  there  are 
special  classes  within  the  regular  school 
for  a  portion  of  the  time.  The  third  kind  of 
placement  is  the  residential  school  for  blind 
children. 

Once  in  school,  the  child  faces  new  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  teacher  en¬ 
ters  the  picture.  He  can  either  help  the 
child  complete  his  natural  adjustment,  or 
cause  additional  difficulties. 

Goals  of  the  Teacher 

The  regular  grammar  school  teacher  who 
has  several  blind  children  in  her  class  has 
one  major  goal:  to  encourage  and  estab¬ 
lish  in  both  the  blind  and  sighted  children  a 
feeling  of  equality,  ease,  and  mutual  self- 
respect.  The  end  of  this  is  total  integration. 

She  can  do  this  in  several  ways.  She 
might,  for  example,  appoint  a  sighted  child 
as  a  guide.  This  generally  works  well,  as 
the  children  soon  become  friends  and  be¬ 
gin  to  work  out  methods  of  mutual  aid. 
While,  for  example,  the  sighted  child  helps 
the  blind  one  to  find  his  way  around,  ac¬ 
quainting  him  with  the  visual  aspects  of 
the  school,  the  classrooms,  the  play-ground, 
the  blind  child  soon  begins  explaining  to  his 
friend  how  he  feels,  what  he  thinks,  thus 
introducing  his  new  friend  to  the  world  of 
the  blind  person. 

Vital  to  this  process  is  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher.  What  she  thinks  and  feels  about 
blindness  will  quickly  transmit  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  This  teacher  will,  in  most  cases  be 
working  hand-in-hand  with  an  itinerant 
teacher  or  a  resource  teacher. 
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An 

Itinerant 

Teacher’s 

Aims 

KATIE  N.  SIBERT 


Development  of  special  skills  such  as 
reading  and  writing  braille,  handling 
special  equipment,  and  propriety  in  dress 
must  also  be  encouraged  in  the  blind  child. 

To  aid  the  teacher  with  these  problems, 
the  itinerant  teacher  program  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  many  schools.  These  specially 
trained  teachers  visit  the  school  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  give  the  blind  children  in¬ 
struction  in  these  skills. 

The  itinerant  teacher  must  also  work  with 
the  classroom  teacher,  the  administration, 
the  physical  education  teacher,  and  other 
members  of  the  staff.  It  is  her  job  to  orient 
the  staff  as  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  child; 
to  show  what  the  school  can  do  to  fulfill 
his  needs.  She  must  act  as  program  coordi¬ 
nator  and,  in  the  early  years  until  he 
reaches  fourteen,  as  guidance  counselor. 

Since  an  itinerant  teacher  has  no  class¬ 
room  of  her  own  her  car  is  always  loaded 
to  capacity  with  the  tools  of  her  trade.  She 
must  always  be  prepared  for  the  many 
needs  which  are  certain  to  arise. 

Among  the  important  items  I  carry  is  a 
box  filled  with  library  books,  carefully 
chosen  for  clear,  well-spaced  print,  good 
margins,  and  colorful,  interesting  pictures, 
covering  a  variety  of  subjects  on  the  first 
to  eighth  grade-levels. 


Appropriate  basic  school  books  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  partially  seeing  are  no  longer 
a  great  problem  in  California.  Through 
special  legislation  passed  several  years  ago 
our  state  series  books  are  furnished  in  large 
type  by  the  state  department. 

Tests  in  Large  Type 

We  use  large-type  tests  that  are  most 
helpful  in  ascertaining  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  children  who  perhaps  did  not  do 
well  in  the  regular  group  tests  administered 
in  the  classroom.  This  often  happens  be¬ 
cause  of  time  limits  and  small,  unsuitable 
print.  Use  of  large-type  tests  gives  us  added 
information  regarding  the  child’s  educa¬ 
tional  needs  which  can  be  most  helpful  to 
all  concerned. 

Not  all  children  who  are  partially  seeing 
require  large  type.  Some  even  see  small 
print  better  than  large,  if  it  is  dark  and 
well  spaced  on  the  page.  The  teacher  finds 
her  clues  as  to  type  size  by  reference  to 
the  child’s  medical  eye  report  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  Experimentation  can  be  fun  for 
both  teacher  and  child  if  carefully  planned. 

In  another  of  my  boxes  I  arrange  my 
teachers’  manuals  for  the  various  subjects 
and  grades.  There  are  two  kinds  of  easels, 
five  different  types  of  small  magnifying  de- 
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vices,  and  a  portable  projection  magnifier 
which  has  proved  useful  to  some  students. 

Within  the  last  five  years  many  excellent 
new  magnifying  devices  have  been  put  on 
the  market,  and  our  office  has  accumulated 
quite  a  sampling  of  them.  We  feel  this  is 
necessary  since  choosing  an  appropriate 
magnifier  becomes  almost  as  individual  a 
problem  as  the  fitting  of  glasses.  What 
works  for  one  child  will  not  necessarily 
work  for  another.  Sometimes  none  of  the 
devices  helps. 

A  third  box  in  my  car  has  games  and 
puzzles  that  have  been  helpful  over  the 
years.  Of  course  they  are  all  chosen  with 
ease  of  seeing  and  high  interest  level  kept 
well  in  mind.  Most  of  them  I  have  made 
myself,  using  a  large-type  typewriter  or 
manuscript  printing,  and  pictures  cut  from 
books,  magazines,  and  catalogs.  The  type¬ 
writer,  as  well  as  a  large-type  dictionary, 
large  atlas,  and  tape  recorder  are  necessary 
in  order  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the 
day’s  work. 

Arithmetic  and  Language  Aids 

A  basket  contains  my  best  helps  for 
arithmetic  and  language  development: 
small  cars  and  dolls  of  various  colors  and 
sizes  for  matching  and  counting,  cards  of 
assorted  buttons,  rubber  washers,  measur¬ 
ing  spoons,  a  nest  of  small  cups  and  even 
tongue  depressors  and  colored  cardboard 
tabs  for  counting  and  grouping. 

Tactual  and  manipulative  articles,  im¬ 
portant  for  all  children,  are  doubly  so  for 
those  with  serious  visual  impairment. 

My  green  file  case  has  an  interesting 
collection  of  pictures  mounted  on  tagboard. 
These  are  used  for  language  development 
and  as  an  inspiration  for  story-telling  or 
writing.  There  are  loose-leaf  notebooks  and 
several  reams  of  cream-colored  paper,  and 
in  the  glove  compartment  there  are  large 
soft  lead  mechanical  pencils  and  erasers. 

The  partially  seeing  children  are  regis¬ 
tered  in  regular  classrooms  in  their  own 
schools.  They  are  seen  by  me  for  individual 
and  concentrated  work  one  hour  each 
week.  I  work  with  administrative  permis¬ 


sion  and  under  the  regular  teacher’s  direc¬ 
tion  based  on  the  student’s  immediate  edu¬ 
cational  needs.  I  share  with  the  teacher  the 
knowledge  I  have  regarding  proper  seating, 
lighting,  use  of  special  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  unique  needs  of  the  child. 

The  plan  requires  real  teamwork.  The 
services,  in  the  final  analysis,  are  ones  of 
reinforcement  and  enrichment,  to  make  ed¬ 
ucational  opportunity  for  partially  seeing 
children  equal  to  that  of  their  classmates. 

A  Look  at  the  Children 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  children. 
The  first  stop  might  be  Northmead  School. 

Debora  S.,  in  the  second  grade,  has  no 
vision  in  her  right  eye;  20/200  in  her  left 
(retrolental  fibroplasia,  myopia,  nystag¬ 
mus).  Debora  is  legally  blind  but  uses  the 
vision  she  has  so  effectively  that  she  ap¬ 
pears,  at  this  time,  to  be  able  to  use  ink- 
print  as  her  tool  for  learning.  Writing  and 
copying  work  from  the  board  are  her  big¬ 
gest  problems.  She  does  excellent  work 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  top 
third  of  the  group,  is  well  adjusted  socially, 
emotionally  and  educationally.  She  is  just 
beginning  to  realize  what  it  means  to  have 
a  visual  handicap. 

During  this  visit  I  examine  and  correct 
Debora’s  regular  classroom  exercises  given 
to  me  by  the  teacher;  help  her  to  write 
creative  stories;  work  on  arithmetic  and 
practice  letter  formation;  try  reading  books 
with  various  size  type  chosen  by  Debora 
from  my  car. 

During  the  coffee  break  I  talk  informally 
with  the  teacher  and  later  call  at  Debora’s 
home  to  discuss  with  her  mother  plans  for 
creating  awareness  of  the  child’s  safety 
problems. 

At  Wakefield  School  in  Turlock,  I  call 
on  Jimmie  H.,  a  fourth-grader.  He  has 
vision  of  20/70  in  his  right  eye,  20/200  in 
his  left  (strabismus — post  operative).  He 
holds  his  head  at  an  odd  angle  when  copy¬ 
ing  from  books  or  the  chalkboard.  His  pres¬ 
ent  problems  are  not  really  serious,  and  our 
work  procedures  vary  according  to  im¬ 
mediate  needs.  Following  Jimmie’s  opera- 
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tion  he  had  special  problems  in  work  prepa¬ 
ration  but  now  he  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  group,  an  average  student,  cheerful  and 
happy. 

On  this  visit  we  work  on  reading  com¬ 
prehension,  written  answers  to  questions 
and  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Following  lunch,  I  confer  with  Jimmie’s 
teacher,  then  drive  to  Julien  School  in 
Turlock  where  two  partially  seeing  children 
are  enrolled  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Michael’s  Program 

Michael  has  congenital  glaucoma,  with 
vision  of  20/200  in  both  eyes.  His  glau¬ 
coma  has  been  kept  under  control  with 
drops  and  his  doctor  does  not  recommend 
that  he  learn  braille.  Michael  has  had  in¬ 
dividual  assistance  for  four  years,  has 
special  problems  in  reading,  spelling,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  social  adjustment.  He  appears  to 
be  improving,  and  his  near  vision  enables 
him  to  read  fourth-grade-size  print  at  three 
inches.  Frequent  mistakes  in  his  copy  work 
are  possibly  due  to  inattention  and  a  slight 
hearing  loss,  coupled  with  the  low  visual 
acuity. 

On  this  visit  I  work  with  Michael  on 
certain  problems  suggested  by  the  class¬ 
room  teacher:  typing,  spelling,  social  stud¬ 
ies  questions,  and  use  of  the  dictionary.  I 
concentrate  on  creating  a  deliberate  and 
habitual  listening  pattern.  There  are  times 
when  I  feel  that  Michael  could  profit  by 
using  braille  as  a  learning  tool,  although 
he  does  acceptable  work  and  gets  his  as¬ 
signments  finished.  He  appears  to  be  very 
intelligent,  loves  arithmetic,  and  needs  no 
special  assistance  in  this  area. 

Tommy’s  Progress 

Tommy,  also  in  grade  four,  has  vision  of 
20/200  in  both  eyes,  is  myopic,  and  has 
required  individual  assistance  for  three 
years.  When  he  entered  school  he  and  his 
family  believed  that  he  would  be  blind  by 
the  time  he  was  twelve.  He  is  already 
legally  blind.  He  has  had  emotional  as  well 


as  educational  problems,  but  cooperative 
effort  to  overcome  them  has  been  most 
successful. 

Conferences  have  been  held  with  Tom-  ; 
my’s  parents  to  encourage  maximum  use 
of  the  sight  he  possesses,  of  course  with  the 
doctor’s  approval.  All  possible  techniques  : 
have  been  used  for  his  educational  and 
emotional  growth.  His  progress  has  been 
amazing.  Recent  tests  in  regular  size  type 
taken  with  his  grade  group  show  achieve¬ 
ment  to  be  from  one  to  three  years  above 
grade  level.  He  types  very  well  from  dicta¬ 
tion;  also  types  letters  and  stories  with  only 
occasional  help  in  spelling  a  word.  Spelling 
in  his  C.A.T.  test  at  the  end  of  this  term 
showed  7.7.  He  does  not  use  large  type. 

Office  Administration 

At  my  office  in  Modesto  I  maintain  a 
busy  schedule.  This  includes  correspond¬ 
ence  with  national  and  state  agencies  and 
consultants,  transcribing  groups,  and  fel¬ 
low  workers.  There  are  fequent  personal 
and  telephone  conferences  with  doctors, 
nurses,  parents,  and  general  consultants.  To 
advance  professionally  I  attend  many  meet¬ 
ings  and  study  trends  in  reading,  writing 
and  other  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  field 
of  the  visually  handicapped.  I  strive  con¬ 
stantly  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  my 
services. 

One  of  my  favorite  quotes  is  from  “The 
Pursuit  of  Excellence,”  Special  Studies 
Project  Report  V,  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund: 

“If  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  individual 
we  must  seek  for  him  the  level  and  kind  of 
education  which  will  open  his  eyes,  stimu-  ' 
late  his  mind  and  unlock  his  potentials.  We  j 
should  seek  to  develop  many  educational  j 
patterns — each  geared  to  the  particular  j 
capacities  of  the  student  for  whom  it  is  | 
designed.” 

If  we  do  this  we  make  the  pursuit  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  education  possible  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  including,  of  course,  those  with  visual 
problems. 
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Thoughts 

on  the  Resource 

Room 


WILMA  NELSON  TINKHAM 


Like  the  itinerant  teacher,  the  resource 
room  teacher  must  develop  special  skills 
in  her  students  and  help  them  win  social 
acceptability.  Her  major  goal  is  to  increase 
the  child’s  self-confidence  and  self-respect; 
to  bring  him  up  to  his  emotional  and  grade 
level.  Her  method  should  employ  continual 
nourishment  of  the  drive  for  independence. 
It  is  much  better  to  “do  it  yourself”  than  to 
have  someone’s  help;  it  should  be  geared  to 
show  them  how  to  be  gracious  when  re¬ 
fusing  help,  and  polite  when  they  must  ask 
for  it. 

Many  small  successes  along  the  way 
build  up  one’s  confidence  and  self-reliance. 
Here  the  teacher  can  set  the  stage  so  the 
pupil  will  feel  success  and  satisfaction,  and 
acquire  the  “I  can  do  it”  attitude. 

Requisite  to  this  is  the  development  of 
good  working  habits.  Because  blind  chil¬ 
dren  often  have  to  do  things  the  long  hard 
way,  “stick-to-it-iveness”  is  needed  by  them 
much  more  than  by  the  sighted.  Braille 
reading  and  writing  do  take  more  time  and 
energy,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  easier  as¬ 
signments  or  unearned  high  grades.  Blind 
youngsters  must  also  learn  to  keep  their 
materials  in  good  order  so  that  they  can 
find  what  they  need  in  a  hurry;  they  must 
learn  to  do  their  best  work,  to  finish  their 
assignments,  and  to  accept  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  members  of  a  group. 

Another  function  of  the  resource  room 
teacher  is  the  development  of  the  children’s 
other  senses.  She  must  show  them  how 
listening,  when  well  developed,  can  be  their 
most  useful  tool;  how  curious  fingers,  if 


given  a  chance  to  explore  deftly  can  sub¬ 
stitute  for  sight;  how  taste  and  smell  too 
can  be  more  fully  utilized  to  bring  a  better 
understanding  of  the  environment  and  to 
add  pleasure  to  living. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  positive  attitudes  toward  life. 
The  happy  experiences  of  childhood  be¬ 
long  to  all — fun  on  the  playground,  games, 
dances,  and  stories  shared  with  the  group. 
Blind  children  need  the  freedom  to  experi¬ 
ment,  to  explore,  and  to  create  something 
new.  This  seems  to  rank  first  because  it 
includes  the  self-image,  frustration  toler¬ 
ance,  ambition,  and  personality.  Given 
proper  equipment  and  encouragement, 
blind  children  can  effectively  create  in 
such  fields  as  writing,  music,  and  many 
others. 

Blindness  does  not  make  these  children 
alike,  and  each  one  will  have  his  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  his  own  rate  of 
growth  and  learning,  and  his  own  likes  and 
dislikes.  As  with  any  child,  we  need  to 
stress  the  positive;  to  give  him  all  available 
help.  The  special  services  of  the  speech 
correctionist,  the  school  psychologist,  the 
school  nurse  or  social  worker  may  be 
needed  to  help  him  achieve  his  maximum 
of  success.  The  regular  classroom  teacher 
who  integrates  the  blind  pupil  into  her 
group  is  truly  providing  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences.  She  is  enriching  the  intellectually 
able,  stimulating  the  under-achiever,  giving 
remedial  help  to  the  slow  and  providing  the 
blind  child  with  a  sense  of  his  intrinsic 
worth. 
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MILDRED  B.  HUFFMAN 


This  article  is  written  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  help  parents  become  more  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  child — that  it  will 
help  to  show  parents  how  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  need  of  the  child  for  active  play  asso¬ 
ciation  with  other  children  relates  to  par¬ 
ent  problems  of  training  a  child  in  good 
eating  habits,  proper  toilet  habits,  and  de¬ 
sirable  readiness  for  school  experiences. 

If,  after  recognizing  this  need,  parents 
will  assume  their  unavoidable  responsi¬ 
bility — if  they  will,  in  good  faith,  make 
the  tremendous  effort  necessary  to  fill  this 
need,  the  writer  feels  convinced  that  they 
and  their  child  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  “live  happily  ever  afterwards.” 

The  writer  realizes  that  persons  reading 
this  article  are  primarily  concerned  about 
some  one  blind  child.  However,  for  the 
purpose  I  have  in  mind,  I’d  like  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  reader’s  thoughts  by  requesting 
him  to  forget  that  specific  child  for  a 
moment,  and  to  think  instead  of  a  par¬ 
ticular,  very  active,  well-adjusted,  happy, 
sighted  child  with  whom  he  is  acquainted. 
It  may  be  a  neighbor’s  child,  a  friend’s 
child,  or  a  child  of  some  relative. 

Now,  try  to  imagine  what  that  sighted 
child  would  be  and  how  he  would  act  if 
during  his  lifetime  he  had  been  only  and 
always  around  adults  who  had  granted 
his  every  wish,  who  had  waited  on  him 
hand  and  foot,  who  had  kept  him  at  home 
with  nothing  to  occupy  his  time  (or  his 
hands)  but  a  record  player,  a  radio,  a  TV 
set,  and  toys — as  many  noisy  toys  as  possi¬ 
ble. 


I’d  like  for  the  reader  also  to  think  of 
himself — of  his  own  possible  feelings  if 
he  had  no  friends  with  whom  he  could 
work  and  play.  I’d  like  him  to  ask  himself : 
Would  I  enjoy  my  work,  even  perform  it 
as  well  as  I  do,  if  I  were  always  alone? 
Would  I  enjoy  any  form  of  recreation  if 
I  were  forced  to  do  it  always  alone? 
Bowling?  Golfing?  Fishing?  Hunting? 
These  could  be  done  alone,  but  would  I 
enjoy  them  if  I  never  had  anyone  with 
whom  I  could  share  my  pleasure?  Even 
attending  the  movies,  watching  TV,  or 
listening  to  good  music  is  almost  always 
more  enjoyable  if  shared. 

For  the  reader’s  further  consideration, 
this  thought:  All  the  muscles  in  his  body 
can  be  exercised  in  a  well-equipped  gym¬ 
nasium.  But  if  he  had  no  means  of  exer¬ 
cising  those  muscles  through  recreation 
with  others — if  he  had  always  to  do  his 
exercising  alone  in  such  a  gym,  would  he 
be  satisfied?  Would  he  be  happy?  Would 
he  be  interested  in  a  daily  work-out  in  this 
gym?  How  would  he  honestly  feel  about  it? 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  but  it  bears  repetition  here:  a  blind 
child  has  the  same  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
needs  the  same  things,  that  are  common  to 
all  humans.  He  is  more  like  other  children 
than  he  is  different.  He  is  different  from 
other  children  in  that  he  cannot  see.  But 
he  does  not  need  to  act  differently!  He  will 
act  differently  only  if  he  is  treated  differ¬ 
ently — only  if  he  is  denied  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  other  children  are  given.  It  is  this 
lack  of  experience  and  opportunities  that 
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other  children  have  which  cause  a  blind 
child  to  act  differently,  just  as  the  reader 
or  the  sighted  child  would  act  differently 
if  he  had  been  confined  to  the  narrow, 
lonely  world  in  which  too  many  blind 
children  unfortunately  are  living. 

For  further  comparative  consideration, 
I’d  like  the  reader  to  think  of  the  sighted 
child’s  parents.  They  have  problems  very 
similar  to  those  faced  by  parents  of  blind 
children:  how  to  get  the  child  to  play  well 
with  other  children;  how  to  persuade  him 
to  share  his  toys,  to  take  turns  in  play,  to 
dress  himself,  to  eat  properly,  to  take  care 
of  his  toilet  needs;  to  follow  simple  de¬ 
mands  such  as,  “go  to  bed,”  “turn  off  the 
record-player,”  “close  the  door  quietly,” 
“pick  up  your  toys  and  put  them  away;” 
They  have  the  problem  of  teaching  the 
sighted  child  to  behave  himself  in  public 
and  at  home,  to  be  polite  to  others,  to  be 
thoughtful  of  others  rather  than  only  of 
himself.  The  shelves  of  educational  librar¬ 
ies  contain  hundreds  of  books  on  child 
behavior;  books  on  how  to  train  children, 
how  to  work  with  children,  how  to  under¬ 
stand  them,  how  to  entertain  them,  and 
even  books  on  how  to  enjoy  children. 
These  books  are  about  the  so-called  nor¬ 
mal,  sighted  child. 

Possibly,  however,  I  speak  more  from 
personal  experience  than  from  book-study. 
Being  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  the  mother  of  four  children,  and  the 
grandmother  of  nine;  having  taught  sighted 
children  in  the  primary  grades  of  public 
schools  for  eight  years  before  beginning 
to  teach  blind  children  in  the  primary 
grades,  I  know  from  experience  that  the 
problems  of  training  a  sighted  child  are 
remarkably  similar  to  those  of  training 
the  blind  child.  I  have  observed  the  needs 
of  blind  children,  and  have  discovered  the 
principles  of  teaching  them  to  be  the  same 
— only  the  techniques  of  training  are 
sometimes  different,  and  sometimes  more 
difficult,  when  working  with  a  totally 
blind  child. 

In  the  many  years  I  have  worked  with 
children,  I  have  found  no  one  answer  to 


any  problem  concerning  a  child  except  to 
study  that  child.  I  have  had  to  attempt  to 
learn:  What  are  his  needs?  How  does  he 
feel?  Why  does  he  act  as  he  does — is  it 
because  he  has  not  been  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  act  differently?  Has  he  always 
occupied  the  center  of  adult  attention?  Is 
he  unable  to  accept  the  idea  that  people 
can  be  interested  in  something  else  besides 
himself?  Is  he  physically  well?  Is  he  afraid 
of  something — if  so,  what?  Is  he,  without 
realizing  it,  very  lonely  and  perhaps  bored 
with  the  monotony  of  his  limited  world? 
Is  he  attempting  to  make  his  world  inter¬ 
esting  by  creating  action,  even  though  that 
action  is  negative  and  unapproved? 

These  and  many  other  questions  the 
reader  must  ask  himself  about  the  blind 
child  in  whom  he  is  interested  if  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  find  an  answer  to  the  problem  he 
is  facing.  '• 

By  this  time,  I  think,  the  reader  again 
has  begun  to  think  of  a  particular  blind 
child.  Now  I  can  acknowledge  my  pur¬ 
pose  in  approaching  in  an  indirect  manner 
the  discussion  of  specific  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  training  of  blind  children:  it 
is  to  persuade  the  reader  to  think  more 
of  this  child  as  a  child  than  of  his  blind¬ 
ness  as  a  handicap. 

There  are  many  handicaps  more  potent 
in  affecting  the  future  happiness  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  a  blind  child  than  blindness 
itself.  Perhaps  the  two  greatest  of  these 
are  emotional  and  social  immaturity — the 
child’s  inability  to  “grow  up.”  Even  a 
sighted  person  is  not  accepted  in  the 
sighted  world  if  he  continues  to  act  like 
a  very  small  child. 

To  help  a  child,  handicapped  or  not, 
grow  toward  adjusted  adulthood  is  not  an 
easy  task  for  anyone — parent  or  teacher. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  exacting,  difficult 
and  demanding  of  all  jobs.  A  well-trained, 
well-adjusted,  comparatively  happy  child 
does  not  just  happen.  Someone  has  been 
working  faithfully  with  him.  And  that 
someone  is  a  person  who  has  been  emo¬ 
tionally  involved  and  interested  in  the 
child’s  future  welfare.  It  may  have  been 
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his  parents  or  his  teacher.  It  may  have 
been,  and  often  has  been,  both. 

Changing  a  child’s  socially-unacceptable 
behavior  patterns,  or  developing  in  him 
desirable  personality  traits  as  he  grows 
from  infancy  to  adulthood,  requires  tre¬ 
mendous,  constant  and  consistent  effort 
on  the  parents’  part.  Training  and  raising 
a  child  is  much  more  difficult  than  ac¬ 
complishing  some  engineering  task,  per¬ 
forming  some  professional  skill,  creating 
some  work  of  art,  or  even  developing 
some  scientific  wonder.  This  is  true  be¬ 
cause  the  parent  is  constantly,  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  dealing  with  another 
human  being’s  desires,  impulses,  person¬ 
ality,  individuality  and  interests — not  just 
with  his  own  personal  intellectual  ability 
and  interests.  Furthermore,  the  parent  is 
continuously  subject  to  his  own  emotional 
reactions  revolving  around  the  child’s  be¬ 
havior  (happiness,  pride,  worry,  fear, 
etc.),  and  is  dealing  with  another  human 
being  whose  happiness  and  welfare  mean 
so  much  to  him  that  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  be  objective. 

Play  Association  a  Must 

The  problems  of  establishing  good  eat¬ 
ing  habits,  proper  toilet  training,  and  de¬ 
sirable  school  adjustment  are  common  to 
parents  of  all  children  because  all  children 
have  basically  the  same  needs.  Foremost 
among  these  common  needs  is  active  play 
association  with  other  children. 

It  might  be  remarked  incidentally  that 
as  far  as  the  blind  child  is  concerned,  he 
does  not  necessarily  need  to  have  other 
blind  children  as  play  companions.  He 
can  and  will  learn  to  enjoy  play  with 
sighted  children.  As  Carroll  Felleman 
states  on  page  252  of  the  September  1960, 
Outlook ,  “The  kind  of  relationships  which 
are  established  between  blind  and  sighted 
children  may  not  be  the  same  as  those 
found  among  an  unselected  population  of 
sighted.  The  over-protective,  over-solici¬ 
tous  quality  to  these  relationships  was 
found  to  be  more  pronounced  during  the 
early  stages.  However,  after  several  weeks 


there  was  a  much  greater  casualness  to  the 
interaction  .  .  .  The  sighted  children’s 
over-concern  was  substantially  reduced  as 
the  blind  child  permitted  his  own  indi¬ 
viduality  to  come  through.” 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  health  had  been  unfavorably 
affected  by  poor  eating  habits,  become 
healthy,  happy  children  through  regular 
meals  that  they  had  learned  to  eat  and 
enjoy  because  their  physical  activity  be¬ 
tween  meals  had  naturally  increased  their 
appetite.  Along  with  their  happy  associa¬ 
tion  with  other  children,  their  physical 
activity  increased.  With  plenty  of  physical 
activity  and  regular  meals,  their  toilet 
habits  almost  automatically  improved. 

Habit  Formation 

The  matters  of  proper  eating  and  of 
toilet  training  are  actually  quite  simple, 
but  difficult  to  enforce  in  that  they  require 
much  consistent  effort  and  work  on  the 
parents’  part.  Without  exercise  there  is  no 
appetite,  normally.  A  good  appetite,  regu¬ 
lar  meals,  a  balanced  diet,  good  toilet  hab¬ 
its,  physical  activity  and  exercise  all  go 
together.  Parents,  or  some  other  adults, 
must  provide  the  conditions  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  of  these. 

This  means  work — hard  work,  consist¬ 
ently.  It  means  that  until  such  time  that 
the  blind  child  forms  a  voluntary  interest 
in  daily  active  play  with  friends,  the  par¬ 
ents  must  see  that  he  skates,  rides  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  swims,  or  does  some  regular  physi¬ 
cal  exertion  daily — preferably  in  the 
presence  of  other  children. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  parents  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  their  blind  child’s  need  for 
active  play  with  other  children,  and  to  get 
the  blind  child  to  accept  other  children 
and  play  with  them.  Often  he  resists  such 
association  simply  because  he  is  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  Also  there  is  sometimes  the 
problem  of  getting  the  other  children  in¬ 
terested  in  playing  with  the  blind  child. 
Such  a  situation  requires  constant  encour¬ 
agement  and  a  great  deal  of  tact. 
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The  most  workable  solution  I  have 
found  is  to  daily  expose  the  reluctant  child 
to  the  presence  of  other  children.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  children  take  over.  The  reluctant 
child  begins  to  experience  the  feeling  of 
how  much  happier  he  can  be  playing  with 
other  children  than  he  can  be  alone.  The 
group  of  children  (in  most  instances,  at 
first  some  one  child)  begin  to  encourage 
the  reluctant  child  to  join  them  in  play. 
Gradually,  he  becomes  initiated  into  the 
group — if  his  behavior  is  acceptable. 

In  my  class  at  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind,  I  have  had  children  who  re¬ 
mained  “lone  wolves”  for  as  long  as  a 
full  school  term  or  even  longer,  before 
they  began  to  enjoy  association  with  other 
children.  In  such  a  situation,  I  try  to  keep 
the  child  active  in  things  he  can  do  alone, 
such  as  skating,  jumping  rope,  playing  on 
the  jungle  gym,  jumping  on  a  pogo  stick, 
or  walking  on  wooden  stilts.  In  all  these 
activities,  he  is  with  other  children — even 
though  he  may  not  be  playing  with  them. 
In  time,  most  children  begin  to  accept  and 
play  with  children  with  whom  they  are 
kept  in  daily  contact. 

Over  and  over  again  in  the  eight  years 
I  have  worked  with  blind  children,  I  have 
observed  a  listless,  disinterested  and  in¬ 
active  child  change  his  behavior  and  de¬ 
velop  a  completely  different,  more  likable 
and  acceptable  personality  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  association  in  active  play  with 
other  children.  I  have  seen  aggressive,  self- 
centered,  negative,  anti-social  children  be¬ 
gin  to  become  comparatively  happy,  well- 
adjusted  individuals  while  they  were 
learning  to  take  turns  with  other  children 
— while  they  were  learning  to  think  of 
making  other  people  happy — while  they 
were  learning  to  keep  themselves  occupied 
in  constructive  play  situations  with  other 
children.  I  have  seen  maladjusted,  unhappy 
children  become  better  adjusted,  compara¬ 
tively  happy  individuals  as  they  became 
able  to  accomplish  something  that  was 
appreciated  by  other  children,  by  their 
teachers  and  counselors,  and/or  by  their 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters.  These 


appreciated  accomplishments  were  not 
necessarily  of  the  academic  kind  such  as 
reading  and  writing,  but  simple  child-play 
achievements  such  as  skating,  riding  a 
bicycle,  jumping  rope,  jumping  on  a  pogo 
stick,  or  walking  on  wooden  stilts. 

Summary 

1)  Although  a  blind  child  is  different 
in  that  he  cannot  see,  he  need  not  act 
differently  than  a  child  with  sight. 

2)  A  blind  child  is  human.  He  likes 
and  needs  things  all  humans  need — espe¬ 
cially  companionship. 

3)  The  problems  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  have  are  similar  to  problems  of  all 
parents — in  fact,  they  are  more  similar 
than  different. 

4)  Training  and  raising  a  child  is  not 

easy  for  anyone.  A  parent  must  be  willing 
to  make  a  tremendous  effort — consistently 
and  constantly.  Training  a  child  is  one  of 
the  most  exacting  and  difficult  of  all  jobs 
an  adult  can  undertake.  > 

5)  Active  play  with  other  children  is 
the  key  to  healthy,  happy  socialization  and 
adjustment  for  a  blind  child.  Through 
active  play,  the  child’s  appetite  improves, 
his  eating  habits  improve,  and,  in  turn, 
his  toilet  habits  are  favorably  affected. 

6)  Equipped  with  good  eating  habits, 
good  toilet  habits,  good  association  with 
other  children,  the  blind  child  is  better 
able  to  fit  into  a  school  situation  and  be¬ 
come  ready  for  further  experiences  in 
learning. 

To  conclude,  Emerson  said:  “Our  chief 
want  in  life  is  someone  to  make  us  do 
what  we  can.”  To  paraphrase,  a  blind 
child’s  chief  need  in  life  is  to  have  some¬ 
one  make  him  do  what  he  can.  He  must 
be  given  the  daily  opportunity  to  mingle 
with  other  children.  He  may  not  like  it  in 
the  beginning,  but  he  must  be  ceaselessly 
encouraged  to  play  with  them,  no  matter 
how  disinterested  he  appears  or  how  much 
he  objects.  Definitely,  a  blind  child’s  great¬ 
est  need  is  someone  to  see  that  he  regu¬ 
larly  experiences  active  play  association 
with  other  children. 
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a  social  worker 

speaks  out 

H.  KENNETH  FITZGERALD,  D.S.W. 


Our  purpose  and  goal  in  providing  profes¬ 
sional  services  for  a  blind  child  or  his  fam¬ 
ily  is  to  help  the  child  become  a  well  ad¬ 
justed  youngster,  one  who  will  grow  up  to 
be  emotionally  mature,  one  who  can 
achieve  economic  independence,  one  who 
is  able  to  participate  fully  in  community 
life  as  do  his  sighted  peers,. 

With  this  focus  in  mind  let  us  examine 
how  a  social  worker  thinks  the  community 
should  work  with  the  child. 

We  can  all  point  with  great  pride  to  the 
remarkable  adaptive  capacity  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  given  the  prescription  of 
TLC,  defined  as  tender  loving  care,  the 
formula  psychiatrists  prescribe  as  elemen¬ 
tal  in  the  healthy  development  of  any  child. 
We  know  that  blind  children  respond 
when  parents  are  not  frightened  and  con¬ 
fused  by  blindness;  when  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  play,  to  feel  objects  and  to 
learn  about  them,  and  to  grow  up  like 
other  children,  climbing  and  running 
about — given  every  reasonable  freedom. 
With  this  natural  development  the  blind 
child  is  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
child  with  sight  on  a  playfield  or  in 
school.  He  has  an  amazing  adaptive  ca¬ 
pacity.  However,  the  optimum  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  child  rarely  happens  by 
chance.  The  community,  through  its  social 
agencies,  must  help  the  parents  in  order 
that  the  parents  may  help  the  child.  And 
when  the  child  is  ready  for  school  the 
school  must  supplement  its  methods  to 
meet  the  social  as  well  as  the  strictly  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  the  child. 


A  great  deal  has  been  learned  about 
blind  children  and  the  kinds  of  community 
services  needed  for  their  normal  develop¬ 
ment.  The  most  comprehensive  and  inten¬ 
sive  study  carried  out  in  this  country  was 
conducted  by  the  section  of  medical  psy¬ 
chology  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  This  study  in¬ 
cluded  295  blind  pre-school  children  whose 
blindness  was  due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
Sixty-six  of  these  children  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  intensive  study,  with  the  parents 
participating  in  a  program  of  service  and 
fact  finding.  The  study  was  tied  to  medi¬ 
cal,  psychological  and  social  casework  serv¬ 
ices.  The  project  was  begun  in  August 
1949  and  maintained  on  a  full  service 
basis  through  August  1954.  It  has,  to  a 
more  limited  extent,  been  continued  since 
then.  The  Chicago  study  showed  that  every 
blind  child,  and  his  parents,  needed  a  con¬ 
stellation  of  services  which  include  case¬ 
work,  periodic  medical  examinations,  and 
psychological  tests.  It  also  showed  that 
special  attention  must  be  given  to  helping 
the  parents  to  meet  each  child’s  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  needs.  The  report 
states : 

“Optimal  development  of  the  blind  child 
requires  an  individualized  approach  in 
which  the  skills  of  many  disciplines  are 
utilized  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  child  and 
his  family  from  the  time  of  diagnosis  on. 
Consistent  application  of  the  principles  of 
normal  growth  and  development  is  es¬ 
sential  throughout.  It  must  be  stressed, 
however,  that  adequate  understanding  of 
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the  blind  child  involves  also  recognition  of 
the  ways  in  which  blindness  is  a  factor  in 
the  total  situation.  Helping  parents  pro¬ 
vide  the  kind  of  appropriate  opportunities 
for  learning  that  are  essential  to  the  blind 
child  requires  great  professional  skill  and 
the  services  of  all  appropriate  agencies  in 
the  community  that  can  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  family  and  to  the  child.” 

The  Study  of  Services  to  Blind  Children 
in  New  York  State,  Syracuse  University 
Special  Education  Department,  page  139, 
makes  a  comparable  observation: 

“In  the  life  of  the  young  blind  child  it 
is  paramount  and  essential  that  appropriate 
services  be  rendered  to  him  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  The  chief  needs  during  the  pre-school 
years  are  in  terms  of  parent  counseling  and 
pre-school  services.  Psychological  support 
to  the  parents  of  newly  blinded  infants  is 
essential  if  the  parents  are  to  achieve  a  logi¬ 
cal,  intelligent,  and  wholesome  under¬ 
standing  of  the  significance  of  the  impact 
of  blindness  on  their  individual  and  family 
life.  These  insights  often  come  slowly  and 
involve  many  parent  contacts.” 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  it  is  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  parents  and  of  society  to  help 
blind  children  to  live  full  lives,  and  not 
to  shelter  them,  we  must  give  recognition 
to  the  need  for  services  for  the  families  and 
their  children.  Utilizing  the  methodology 
of  social  casework  we  can  identify  three 
groups  of  activities.  These  are  highlighted 
in  the  recent  publication  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  entitled  So¬ 
cial  Casework  and  Blindness.  Fern  Fowry, 
one  of  the  co-authors  of  this  volume, 
writes: 

“The  first  is  directed  towards  gathering 
facts  relevant  to  the  understanding  of  the 
need  and  the  person  whose  need  it  is,  origi¬ 
nally  termed  ‘investigation’  but  now  more 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  ‘ study  proc¬ 
ess The  second  comprises  those  thought 
processes  entailed  in  deriving  meaning 
from  such  facts  through  which  the  case¬ 
worker  gains  an  understanding  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  need  and  the  individual’s  ca¬ 
pacities  for  dealing  with  it  through  the  use 


of  his  inner  resources  and  the  services 
available  to  help  him  as  a  basis  for  know¬ 
ing  how  to  help  him — this  process  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  variously  as  diagnosis,  evaluation, 
or  diagnostic  evaluation.  The  third  group 
includes  those  activities  and  services  based 
upon  such  diagnostic  appraisal  and  directed 
towards  helping  the  individual  through 
meeting  or  relieving  his  immediate  need, 
clarifying  with  him  the  underlying  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  stimulating  the  release  of  his  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  more  constructive  personal 
and  social  functions — this  is  known  as 
treatment  or  the  helping  process  in  social 
casework.  Study,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
are  not  three  sequential  steps  taken  by  the 
caseworker  in  practice.  They  are  inter¬ 
woven  and  interdependent;  in  the  life  situ¬ 
ation  they  are  inseparable — but  are  disas¬ 
sociated  one  from  the  other  for  intellectual 
study  only.” 

As  the  social  worker  moves  through  the 
study  process,  he  attempts  to  bring  into 
play  those  various  services  required  to  as¬ 
sist  the  parents  or  the  child.  The  social 
caseworker  may  start  out  as  a  one-man 
team.  However,  it  is  not  long  before  a 
larger  team  of  professionally  skilled  per¬ 
sons  may  be  utilized  for  the  individual 
blind  child  and  his  family  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  situation. 

Begin  by  Acquiring  Information 

Fet  us  now  identify  some  of  the  basic 
factors  which  social  workers  need  to  know 
in  order  to  help  provide  the  best  possible 
service:  First  of  all,  there  needs  to  be  an 
identification  in  the  community  of  the 
blind  population.  In  New  York  State  this 
blind  population  has  been  identified  by  the 
study  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  There 
are  2,773  children  who  reside  in  every 
county  of  the  state.  Forty-five  per  cent  of 
this  total  population  are  in  New  York 
City.  About  9  per  cent  are  in  Erie  county. 
There  are  a  number  of  counties  with  less 
than  twenty-five  children  in  the  county. 
Such  a  population  scatter  creates  difficul¬ 
ties  in  developing  and  providing  the  proper 
kinds  of  services. 
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It  becomes  important  then  for  a  social 
worker  in  any  given  community  to  im¬ 
mediately  identify  the  segment  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  for  which  he  carries  a  responsibil¬ 
ity.  The  second  factor  which  the  social 
worker  needs  to  look  at  is  the  question  of 
degree  of  vision.  In  New  York  State  about 
660  children,  or  one-fourth,  are  absolutely 
blind.  Another  500,  or  20  per  cent,  have 
light  perception.  Another  225  have  mo¬ 
tion  perception  to  5/200,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  815  range  from  5/200  to  20/200.  A 
large  number  of  children — 565  at  the  time 
of  the  study — were  only  presumed  blind. 

Consider  Psycho-Visual  Efficiency 

The  next  major  factor  the  worker  needs 
to  take  into  consideration,  along  with  the 
degree  of  vision,  is  what  is  referred  to  as 
the  psycho-visual  efficiency  of  the  child. 
In  other  words,  if  the  child  is  partially 
sighted,  to  what  extent  can  he  use  his  re¬ 
maining  vision  and  functioning?  This  is  an 
important  concept  to  look  at  because  some 
partially  sighted  persons,  according  to 
Fern  Lowry,  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  adjustment  to  blindness  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  partially  sighted  person  than 
for  one  who  is  totally  blind.  It  is  thought 
that  this  is  particularly  true  of  a  person 
whose  degree  of  visual  acuity  approaches 
the  upper  limit  included  in  the  legal  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  these  difficulties  but  time  does 
not  permit  us  to  elaborate. 

Another  major  factor  that  the  social 
worker  needs  to  look  at  is  the  medical 
diagnosis  and  prognosis.  It  is  important  to 
have  a  medical  report,  indicating  not  only 
the  degree  of  visual  acuity,  but  also  the 
cause  of  blindness,  and  the  prognosis.  The 
source  and  date  of  the  medical  report 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  May  I 
emphasize  this  point?  It  is  indicated  in  the 
New  York  State  study  as  well  as  in  other 
surveys  completed  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  that  many  children, 
in  fact  substantial  percentages,  have  not 
had  eye  examinations  for  a  period  of  five 
years  or  more.  It  is  incomprehensible  how 


planning  can  be  done  for  a  child  when  this 
type  of  basic  information  is  lacking. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  on¬ 
set  of  blindness  are  another  major  factor 
to  be  studied.  The  caseworker  should  not 
generalize,  but  rather  should  attempt  to 
determine  the  parental  attitudes  towards 
blindness  and  their  adjustment  to  it.  While 
there  may  be  certain  characteristic  ways 
of  responding,  no  two  persons,  no  two 
family  units  respond  in  the  same  fashion. 
Thus  the  need  is  always  to  individualize. 
What,  for  example,  is  the  personality  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  child  or  of  his  parents?  What 
are  their  personal  and  social  situations? 
What  are  the  attitudes  of  others  towards 
the  blind  person — not  only  family  mem¬ 
bers — but  neighbors  and  relatives?  What 
is  the  emotional  import  which  blindness 
has  for  this  family,  in  terms  of  goals, 
aspirations,  social  status,  etc.  All  of  these 
circumstances  surrounding  the  blindness 
need  to  be  given  careful  consideration. 
Important  also  in  this  study  process  is  the 
caseworker’s  knowledge  of  the  character¬ 
istic  syndrome  following  the  onset  of  most 
severe  difficulties,  particularly  in  the  loss 
of  a  limb  or  the  loss  of  a  sense.  This 
syndrome  consists  of  a  period  of  shock, 
followed  by  a  depression,  apathy,  and 
finally  reorganization  or  adaptation.  No 
one  can  state  how  long  any  one  of  these 
periods  will  last.  For  example,  a  similar 
pattern  follows  the  death  of  a  close  one. 
Some  persons  adjust  and  reorganize  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  For  others 
this  is  a  prolonged  period.  I  can  cite  one 
classic  case:  Following  the  death  of  a 
husband,  the  wife  remained  in  a  period 
of  shock  and  depression  for  seventeen 
years,  accompanied  by  an  almost  complete 
social  withdrawal.  We  would  hope  that  in 
the  instance  of  blind  children  and  their 
families  we  would  let  no  such  time  lag 
occur,  but  rather  would  make  services 
available  immediately. 

The  next  factor  which  needs  to  be  given 
careful  consideration,  is  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing.  Has  there  been  a  recent  hearing  test? 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  blind 
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child,  because  hearing  will  constitute  his 
chief  mode  of  orientation  to  life.  Defective 
hearing  can  seriously  limit  his  capacity 
for  mobility,  for  attaining  new  knowledge 
and  new  information.  Our  studies,  how¬ 
ever,  reveal  that  as  high  as  85  per  cent  of 
blind  persons,  including  children,  have 
never  had  an  adequate  hearing  test. 

Age  of  Blindness 

The  next  factor  to  be  looked  at  care¬ 
fully  is  the  age  at  becoming  blind.  We  too 
often  tend  to  categorize  or  segregate  blind 
children,  or  lump  them  together  in  one 
group,  referring  to  them  as  many  blind 
children.  We  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  actual  age  of  onset  of  blindness  and 
the  implications  that  this  may  have.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  New  York  study  it  was  noted 
that  66  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
blind  at  one  year  of  age  or  less;  16  per 
cent  between  the  ages  of  two  and  ten  and 
only  3  per  cent  between  the  ages  of  eleven 
and  twenty-one.  For  14  per  cent  of  the 
children  the  age  at  onset  of  blindness  was 
unknown.  The  child’s  age  at  onset  of 
blindness  indicates  differential  directions 
for  exploration  in  the  study  process  as  a 
basis  for  understanding  the  child  and  his 
family. 

Additional  factors  that  still  need  to  be 
looked  at  are  many.  Among  them  are  the 
education  and  educational  pattern.  Is  the 
child  already  in  school  or  has  he  never 
entered  school?  If  he  has  never  entered 
school  then  what  specific  services  are 
needed  to  prepare  him  for  school? 

Another  major  factor  that  needs  review 
is  living  arrangements.  Is  the  child  with 
his  parents?  Is  he  out  of  the  home,  living 
with  friends  or  relatives?  How  good  or 
how  poor  are  the  living  arrangements?  It 
is  surprising  at  times  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  not  residing  with  their  own 
families.  Again  if  we  look  at  the  New 
York  State  study  we  find  that  only  63 
per  cent  of  the  children  are  residing  with 
their  parents  during  the  school  year.  A 
number  are  residing  with  relatives,  with 
friends,  in  foster  homes.  What  is  the 


meaning  of  this?  Does  it  indicate  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  or  was  the  plan  necessi¬ 
tated  by  other  well  thought-out  arrange¬ 
ments  prior  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
child  was  blind? 

Two  additional  points  that  need  to  be 
given  careful  consideration  in  this  diag¬ 
nosis  are  the  family  attitudes  towards  the 
blindness  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  handled  it.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
blindness  to  the  parents  and  to  family 
members?  Are  they  looking  at  it  in  terms 
of  the  usual  stereotype?  Have  they  now 
made  the  blindness  the  primary  area  of 
identification  in  interaction  within  the 
family  unit,  pushing  into  relative  insignifi¬ 
cance  other  roles  which  the  blind  child 
may  be  able  to  fill?  Are  they  negating  the 
constellation  of  factors  influencing  the 
child’s  development  to  the  exclusiveness  of 
blindness?  I  should  like  to  refer  you  to 
Chapter  II  of  Social  Casework  and  Blind¬ 
ness  for  an  excellent  sociological  appraisal 
of  blindness  in  recognizing  some  of  the 
stereotypes  which  society  has  regarding 
the  nature  and  the  meaning  of  blindness. 

Family-Community  Identification 

Following  on  this  theme  what  are  the 
community  identifications  of  the  family? 
Do  the  child  and  his  family  identify  with 
the  sighted  majority?  Or  are  the  parents 
seeking  out  contacts  primarily  with  par¬ 
ents  of  other  blind  children?  Are  they 
insisting  on  the  isolation  of  their  child 
from  the  community?  This  behavior  would 
not  be  unusual  in  the  shock  or  depression 
period,  identified  earlier,  as  part  of  the 
syndrome  symptom.  However,  if  this  per¬ 
sists  needlessly  through  the  reorganization 
or  adaptation  period  when  the  blind  child 
should,  and  could,  be  helped  to  achieve 
some  levels  of  independence,  we  would 
then  need  to  realize  that  much  additional 
treatment  effort  would  be  needed  to  help 
this  particular  family. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  factors  that 
need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
study  process  of  each  individual  child.  In 
some  families  no  doubt  other  factors  will 
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need  to  be  considered,  such  as  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  family  group,  the  reaction  of 
neighborhood  children,  attitudes  of  per¬ 
sons  of  influence  on  the  family,  such  as 
the  school  teacher,  doctor,  minister  or 
priest,  lawyer  and  others. 

As  the  social  worker  proceeds  in  this 
study  and  diagnostic  process,  he  needs  to 
take  four  steps.  First,  he  sifts  the  relevant 
from  the  irrelevant  data  because  invariably 
irrelevant  data  comes  out,  especially  in  the 
early  interviews.  Second,  he  organizes 
these  facts,  relating  one  to  another.  Third, 
he  spans  the  gaps  in  information  either 
through  securing  additional  information, 
or  through  the  drawing  of  inferences  that 
might  help  him  to  a  better  and  broader 
understanding  of  the  case  situation.  Fourth, 
he  establishes  a  tentative  or  working  hy¬ 
pothesis  to  offer  the  necessary  services  to 
the  blind  child  and  to  his  family. 

Cooperative  Effort  Needed 

As  the  social  worker  moves  along  in  the 
study  process,  he  will  call  into  play  other 
professional  disciplines:  For  example,  in 
determining  the  degree  of  vision  and  the 
medical  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  he  will 
reach  out  to  the  ophthalmologist,  the  pedi¬ 
atrician,  the  general  practitioner,  or  what¬ 
ever  other  medical  resources  may  have 
been  utilized  in  diagnosing  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  child.  Frequently  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have  a  complete  medical  work-up, 
since  a  number  of  blind  children  have 
multiple  disabilities. 

In  securing  information  about  hearing, 
it  would  be  normal  to  have  the  otologist 
conduct  the  examination.  I  might  note 
that  some  agencies  for  the  blind  are  now 
establishing  screening  hearing  programs  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  hearing  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  the  screening  is  done,  referrals 
are  made  to  otologists  for  follow-up  work, 
if  it  seems  to  be  indicated. 

In  determining  mental  and  emotional 
disabilities,  the  social  worker  may  turn  to 
the  psychologist,  the  psychiatrist,  or  others. 
In  determining  the  educational  background 
of  the  child,  if  he  has  already  been  in 


school,  or  is  beginning  to  develop  educa¬ 
tional  plans  for  the  child  about  to  enter 
school,  he  will  look  to  see  if  there  is  a 
resource  teacher,  or  an  itinerant  teacher. 
He  will  discuss  this  with  the  local  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  and  with  the  Bureau 
for  Handicapped  Children  and  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  to  determine 
which  services  each  can  offer. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  the  social  worker  may  contact  in 
providing  a  thorough  diagnostic  work-up 
on  an  individual  child.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  as  this  study  process  moves 
along,  the  social  worker  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  remain  the  dominant  or  key  person 
in  the  relationship  role  of  working  with 
the  blind  child  and  his  family.  It  may  be 
that  he  will  move  to  the  background  while 
another  professional  discipline  moves  to 
the  forefront.  However,  it  is  necessary 
and  mandatory  that  the  responsibility  for 
continued  follow-up  diagnostic  study  of 
each  child  over  a  period  of  years  be  cen¬ 
tered  in  an  agency  which  will  be  able  to 
fulfill  this  continuing  responsibility.  In 
only  a  limited  number  of  cases  do  we  find 
a  complete  diagnostic  work-up  such  as  I 
have  begun  to  describe  here.  This  was  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  study  of  services  to  blind 
children  in  New  York  State,  and  was  also 
substantiated  in  some  of  the  surveys  that 
we  at  AFB  have  carried  out.  In  fact,  in 
one  recent  report,  the  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Community  Surveys  stated  that  it 
is  apparent  that  intensive  study  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  This  lack 
may  be  due  to: 

1)  The  fact  that  agencies  are  too  nar¬ 
rowly  specialized  in  their  approach  to 
children,  if  they  are  serving  them  at  all. 

2)  The  fact  that  schools  do  not  see  them¬ 
selves  as  social  institutions  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  total  development 
of  the  child,  but  view  their  function 
as  primarily  one  of  education  in  the 
sense  of  imparting  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge. 

3)  A  failure  of  agencies  to  achieve  a  high 
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level  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  program  and  activities  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  blind  children. 

Now  then,  what  is  the  point  of  all  these 
services  and  others  that  may  be  needed 
along  the  line?  The  point  is  to  help  the 
child  to  become  a  well  adjusted  youngster 
who  will  grow  up  to  be  emotionally  ma¬ 
ture,  who  can  achieve  economic  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  who  is  able  to  fully  par¬ 
ticipate  in  community  life. 

Now  that  we  have  a  picture  of  the  child 
and  a  picture  of  his  family  situation,  we 
need  to  move  ahead  in  providing  as  many 
services  as  may  be  needed  and  desirable. 
These  services  will  meet  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  of  the  blind  child  and  his  par¬ 
ents.  These  needs  include  such  things  as 
braille  text  books,  large  print  books,  the 
use  of  resource  rooms  or  the  use  of  an 
itinerant  teacher.  There  may  also  be  a 
need  for  continued  social  casework  coun¬ 
seling  with  the  parents.  This  could  go  on 
for  one  year,  five  years  or  ten  years.  There 
may  be  a  need  for  parent  education  pro¬ 
grams  so  that  proper  and  correct  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  blindness  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  blindness  is  given  to  the  parents,  so 
that  they  can  properly  influence  the  lives 
of  their  children. 

It  may  mean  reaching  out  to  child  guid¬ 
ance  clinics  or  other  similar  programs  for 
help  with  mental  and  emotional  disabilities 
of  the  child.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
blind  children  that  are  sometimes  consid¬ 
ered  mentally  retarded.  Experience  indi¬ 
cates  that  many  children  who  actually  suf¬ 
fer  from  emotional  disturbances  are 
classified  as  retarded,  when  in  reality  this  is 
a  pseudo-retardation.  Therefore,  care  needs 
to  be  exercised  to  be  sure  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  identified  as  mental  retardation  is  not 
wrongly  diagnosed  and  that  the  proper 
services  are  provided  to  overcome  these 
difficulties.  While  casework  counseling 
may  be  adequate  in  some  situations,  we 
believe  that  for  all  blind  children  and  their 
parents  a  much  more  carefully  planned 
service,  with  the  assurance  of  continuity, 


is  needed  if  each  child  is  to  have  the  max¬ 
imum  opportunity  for  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  development.  The  inadequate  data 
available  on  eye  conditions,  on  hearing 
conditions,  physical  disabilities,  emotional 
and  mental  disorders,  all  point  to  the  need 
for  much  greater  attention  to  the  various 
aspects  of  each  child’s  potential  limitations 
seen  as  a  whole.  Good  casework  service 
recognizes  the  need  for  services  and  assists 
parents  and  children  in  securing  them.  It 
also  helps  parents  to  understand  what  it 
is  that  their  children  require. 

Orientation  and  Mobility 

There  is  one  special  type  of  service  that 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to — that  of 
orientation  and  mobility.  We  are  speaking 
of  the  ability  of  the  blind  child  to  get 
about  freely,  and  to  travel  without  too 
much  dependence  on  others.  In  recent 
years  increasing  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  problem  of  how  best  to  help  blind 
children  move  about  easily.  It  is  most 
important  because  it  has  deep  psychologi¬ 
cal  implications  with  direct  social  and 
economic  value  for  the  child’s  later  life. 
For  these  children  who  are  born  blind  or 
who  become  blind  at  a  very  early  age, 
orientation  begins  with  the  first  reaching 
out  of  the  child  towards  his  parents,  toys 
and  immediate  surroundings.  The  blind 
child,  from  his  very  early  movements 
needs  to  be  encouraged  to  creep  and  to 
reach  out.  If  this  is  done,  he  will,  as  he 
gets  older,  learn  to  go  about  his  home  and 
his  neighborhood;  but  he  will  still  need 
help  in  learning  to  travel  beyond  his  own 
environment. 

At  present  there  is  no  common  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  age  at  which  blind  children 
should  be  given  formal  mobility  or  travel 
training;  but  in  terms  of  psychological 
development,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
unnecessary  deferment  of  training  to  as¬ 
sure  independent  movement  beyond  the 
surroundings  of  home  or  school  can  seri¬ 
ously  affect  forward  movement  in  other 
areas  of  personal  development. 

The  determination  of  the  age  at  which 
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children  shall  be  given  instruction  that 
will  help  them  in  their  orientation,  and 
when  mobility  or  travel  training  should 
start,  are  questions  of  timing  behind  which 
lie  many  variables.  For  example,  attitudes 
of  parents  enter  into  the  matter  to  an 
important  degree.  If  the  parents  are  over- 
protective,  the  school  or  the  local  agency 
providing  mobility  and  travel  training  may 
be  faced  with  major  difficulties  in  trying 
to  help  children  achieve  full  ability  to 
travel.  For  the  past  several  summers  the 
AFB  has  organized  seminars  of  travel  in¬ 
structors  and  school  leaders  concerned 
with  training  blind  children,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  criteria  that  will  help 
determine  when  and  how  children  should 
be  taught  the  techniques  of  independent 
cane  travel.  A  follow-up  seminar  was  held 
last  summer. 

Since  there  are  no  accepted  criteria  as 
to  the  right  time  in  each  child’s  develop¬ 
ment  to  begin  mobility  training,  it  cannot 
be  positively  stated  that  at  a  certain  age 
all  children  should  be  going  about  inde¬ 
pendently.  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  some  of  the  teen-age  children  and 
possibly  even  some  under  that  age,  are 
being  retarded  in  their  total  personality 
development  by  not  being  given  mobility 
training  and  made  independent  of  sighted 
guides  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  they 
seem  able  to  achieve  this  level  of  activity. 
Because  of  the  relationship  of  mobility 
and  independence  to  maturity  and  total 
development,  it  is  urgent  that  attention  be 
given  to  mobility  training.  This  would  in¬ 
volve  an  evaluation  of  the  readiness  of 
each  child  for  such  training.  In  many 
cases,  before  the  child  can  be  given  the 
freedom  he  needs  for  continued  growth, 
the  parents  will  have  to  be  helped  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  importance  of  the  ability  to 
travel  unaided,  and  made  to  feel  secure  in 
the  fact  that  their  child  can  learn  to  be 
independent. 

In  this  discussion  we  can  see  that  as  the 
social  worker  follows  a  program  of  study, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  he  places  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  problems  or  situations  which 


are  primarily  psycho-social  in  nature.  He  1 
does  not  attempt  to  do  the  job  alone.  He  : 
is  somewhat  of  an  organizer  and  a  catalyst.  ; 
He  is  an  organizer  in  the  sense  that  he  i 
helps  to  pull  together  the  various  data  and 
information  about  the  child  and  his  family 
so  that  an  adequate  diagnostic  work-up  j 
is  available.  He  is  a  catalyst  in  the  sense  * 
that  he  helps  the  family  to  accept  addi¬ 
tional  services  as  needed. 

The  social  worker  may  call  into  play 
the  social  resources  and  services  within  a 
community  that  are  required  according  to 
each  individual  case  situation.  These  may 
include  specialized  or  generalized  services,  j 
When  generalized  services  are  required,  I 
existing  community  facilities  should  be  j 
utilized  as  much  as  possible.  For  example, 
in  the  recreation  field,  the  Y’s,  the  Scouts,  ■ 
Campfire  Girls,  regular  summer  camps,  i 
etc.,  should  be  used. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  social  worker 

p 

may  also  provide  direct  treatment  to  the 
child,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  emo- 
tional  disturbance,  or  he  may  provide  di-  j 
reet  treatment  to  the  parents  of  the  child. 
In  so  doing,  the  social  worker  can  provide 
the  treatment  to  induce  or  reinforce  atti- 
tudes  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
emotional  equilibrium  in  the  parents.  He 
may  attempt  to  influence  them  to  make 
constructive  decisions  for  growth  and 
change.  One  way  in  which  the  social 
worker  may  provide  help  to  the  parents  is 
by  providing  adequate  information  about 
the  blind  child  and  adequate  current  in- 
formation  about  work  with  blind  people. 
He  may  provide  a  corrective  emotional 
experience  through  the  relationship.  He 
may  help  the  client  clarify  his  problems 
and  his  feelings  about  them.  He  may 
utilize  techniques  aimed  at  supporting  and 
strengthening  the  client’s  ego.  He  may 
offer  opportunities  to  drain  off  emotional 
tensions.  He  may  help  to  diminish,  dilute 
or  dissolve  emotional  conflicts,  and  so  on. 
These  various  techniques  of  helping  the 
parents  are  extremely  important:  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  little  value  in  referring  a 
teen-age  boy  or  girl  for  mobility  training 
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if  the  parent  is  still  too  overprotective  and 
too  fearful  to  let  the  child  begin  to  move 
about  on  his  own.  Thus,  the  parent  may 
need  help  in  clarifying  his  feelings  about 
overprotectiveness.  He  may  need  help  in 
resolving  the  emotional  conflict  that  is 
brought  about  by  seeing  his  child  grow  up 
and  achieve  this  level  of  independence.  It 
is  only  as  the  parent  then  is  free  to  permit 
the  child  to  move  that  the  service  can  be 
truly  utilized.  Referral  before  this  point 
may  be  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  of  all 
concerned.  Proper  timing  is  of  the  essence 
in  order  to  achieve  maximum  benefit  for 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  child. 


Gu  i  dance 
/^-Examined 

EDWARD  H.  BURKE 

The  Bureau  for  Education  of  the  Visu¬ 
ally  Handicapped  provides  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  partially  sighted  and  legally  blind 
pupils  attending  elementary  and  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  New  York  City. 
'Sight  conservation  resource  classrooms 
and  braille  resource  classrooms  are  staffed 
by  specially  licensed  teachers.  Pupils  in 
these  classes  are  well  integrated  with  the 
sighted  children  attending  the  same  school. 
At  present  there  are  seventy-three  sight  con¬ 
servation  classes  and  eighteen  braille  classes 
with  about  1,100  partially  sighted  and 
,1  about  400  legally  blind  pupils.  Only  those 
\  pupils  requiring  braille  are  placed  in  braille 
classes.  An  itinerant  teaching  program  is 
functioning  for  those  visually  handicapped 


This  is  a  cursory  picture  of  how  the 
social  worker  works  with  the  child  and 
with  the  family.  He  tries  to  help  the  child 
through  his  family  to  achieve  a  maximum 
level  of  emotional  security  and  to  become 
a  well  adjusted  youngster.  He  tries  to  help 
the  child  and  his  family  plan  for  his  fu¬ 
ture  so  that  the  child  can  achieve  a  level 
of  economic  independence  when  he  reaches 
adulthood.  The  social  worker  tries  at  all 
times  to  help  the  child  participate  fully  in 
community  life,  not  by  helping  him  de¬ 
velop  in  his  own  community,  but  rather  by 
helping  him  to  become  a  contributing 
member  of  his  community. 


pupils  who,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  can¬ 
not  be  accommodated  in  the  resource  class¬ 
rooms. 

The  guidance  counselor  for  the  visually 
handicapped  is  responsible  for  the  guidance 
aspects  of  the  program  and  functions  in  the 
following  ways: 

1)  Counseling  individual  students  to  dis¬ 
cover  causes  for  failure,  assist  in  selection 
of  high  school  or  course  of  study,  to  help 
in  self-evaluation,  in  making  realistic  plans, 
in  providing  needed  help  in  overcoming 
some  of  the  obstacles  which  may  be  pre¬ 
venting  a  student  from  realizing  his  maxi¬ 
mum  potential. 

2)  Conducting  parent  interviews  to  make 
parents  aware  of  their  role  in  assisting  their 
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own  children,  explaining  to  them  what  the 
school  is  attempting  to  do,  or  seeking  to 
change  their  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
child  and  his  handicap,  or  getting  their  help 
and  cooperation  in  taking  the  child  to  the 
clinic  for  needed  treatment — physical,  psy¬ 
chiatric,  medical,  or  remedial. 

3)  Working  with  other  educators — teach¬ 
ers,  principals,  administrators,  particularly 
those  lacking  in  experience  with  blind  and 
partially  sighted  pupils,  to  impress  upon 
them  the  need  these  pupils  have  to  partici¬ 
pate  fully  or  insofar  as  their  handicap  will 
allow  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  school. 
He  must  also  reassure  them  that  the  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  are  not  an  accident-prone 
group,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  nature  of 
the  handicap,  its  educational  ramifications, 
the  fact  that  the  visually  handicapped,  with 
the  exception  of  the  handicap,  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  children. 

4)  Cooperating  with  medical,  social  and 
educational  agencies. 

5)  Providing  information  on  special  serv¬ 
ices  and  helping  to  expedite  certain  equip¬ 


ment  or  services  such  as  getting  Regents 
examinations  brailled  or  enlarged,  college 
Board  examinations  brailled  or  enlarged, 
getting  Talking  books  for  certain  students. 

6)  Arranging  for  psychological  examina¬ 
tions  of  individual  students  in  order  to  get 
an  objective  measure  of  student  potential. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Guidance,  pupils  in  classes  for  the 
partially  sighted  and  legally  blind  are  fre¬ 
quently  given  individual  psychological  ex¬ 
aminations.  Since  the  regular  standardized 
group  intelligence  tests  require  normal 
reading  vision,  and  are  therefore  invalid  for 
the  partially  sighted  and  impossible  for  the 
totally  blind,  the  only  other  reliable  psycho¬ 
metric  device  is  an  individual  intelligence 
test  conducted  by  a  psychologist.  As  much 
of  this  kind  of  testing  as  we  are  presently 
able  to  provide  is  done  by  the  psychologists 
in  the  various  units  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Guidance.  Ideally  every  pupil  in  classes  for 
the  visually  handicapped  should  be  tested 
while  in  the  elementary  school.  This  is  the 
goal  toward  which  we  are  working. 


INVITATION  TO  REGISTER 

WITH  THE 

PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE 

PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE  is  a  national  clearing  center  for  the  referral  of 
professional  and  administrative  personnel  to  positions  in  organizations  serving  blind 
children  and  adults — and  for  agencies  seeking  professional  staff  members. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL:  Register  with  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service  for  opportunities  in  the  field  of  blindness. 

AGENCIES:  List  your  professional  staff  vacancies  with  the  Personnel  Referral  Service 
and  receive  assistance  in  locating  interested  personnel. 

Write: 

PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  WEST  16TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  11,  NEW  YORK 
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AS  SEEN  BY  THE 

Ophthalmologist 


JOSEPH  J.  FRANK,  M.D. 


It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  our  most 
important  tasks  regarding  the  visually 
handicapped  child  is  to  correct  many  of 
the  misconceptions  which  the  parents  may 
have.  Whenever  I  see  a  visually  handi- 
|  capped  child  for  the  first  time,  I  spend 
considerable  time  with  the  parents  ex¬ 
plaining  the  basic  physiological  principles 
involved  in  seeing.  I  know  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  leave  my  office  greatly  relieved.  Not 
only  do  the  parents  have  these  misconcep¬ 
tions,  but  many  professional  people  do  as 
well. 

What  are  some  of  these  common  mis¬ 
conceptions? 

First  of  all  let  us  look  at  the  matter  of 
using  the  eyes.  Most  people  believe  the 
eye  to  be  similar  to  a  machine,  which 
must  be  lubricated  and  well  taken  care  of 
so  that  it  will  not  wear  out.  Instead  of  the 
eye  being  compared  to  a  machine  it  should 
:  be  compared  to  the  mouthpiece  of  a  tele¬ 
phone.  You  can  talk  into  a  telephone  all 
day  long.  The  mouthpiece  does  not  tire, 
but  the  person  at  the  other  end  does.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  eye  does  not  tire,  but 
the  brain  at  the  other  end  does. 

If  we  do  not  speak  clearly  into  a  tele¬ 
phone  the  person  at  the  other  end  tires 
more  quickly.  If  the  picture  which  falls 
on  the  retina  is  not  clear  the  brain  will 
also  tire  much  sooner.  In  other  words,  the 
eye  is  merely  a  receiver  of  light  and  can¬ 
not  be  damaged  or  injured  by  use.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  see  many  more  eye 
diseases  in  laborers  than  in  professional 


people.  The  principles  which  apply  to  the 
entire  body  also  apply  to  the  eye.  An 
organ  which  is  used  constantly  is  less  apt 
to  deteriorate  than  an  organ  which  is  kept 
idle. 

Therefore,  we  can  safely  advise  parents 
to  permit  the  child  with  defective  vision 
to  use  his  eyes  as  much  as  he  desires.  To 
the  skeptics  I  always  say,  “I  will  restrict 
the  use  of  the  eyes  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child,  or  any  other  child,  when  we 
treat  partial  deafness  by  plugging  the 
ears.” 

Each  day  we  see  several  elderly  patients 
who  have  reduced  vision  due  to  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  cataracts,  diabetes,  and  so  forth. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  been  told  not  to 
read,  not  to  sew,  not  to  look  at  television, 
to  save  their  eyes.  Save  them  for  what? 
I  believe  it  is  almost  criminal  to  take  away 
from  these  people  perhaps  their  only  form 
of  recreation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
recent  research  seems  to  indicate  that  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  eyes  may  retard  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  cataracts.  Again  the  same 
principle:  an  organ  which  is  used  con¬ 
stantly  shows  less  tendency  to  deteriorate. 

Then  there  is  “eye  strain”  which  every¬ 
one  worries  about.  What  is  “eye  strain?” 
Everyone  talks  about  it  yet  no  one  knows 
exactly  what  it  is.  Yes,  they  can  all  tell 
you  how  you  get  it,  by  overuse,  but  what 
is  it?  No  one  knows.  If  you  look  up  the 
word  “strain”  in  the  dictionary,  the  defini¬ 
tion  which  appears  most  applicable  is 
“damage  due  to  overuse.”  Yet  we  know 
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the  eye  cannot  be  damaged  by  overuse,  so 
what  is  eye  strain? 

Light  has  always  been  considered  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  eyes.  A  typical  example  is  the 
treatment  of  a  child  with  measles.  Over  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  proven  that  light 
was  not  harmful  to  the  child  with  measles 
— yet  the  superstition  persists.  The  eye  is 
a  receiver  of  light  and  within  reason  the 
more  light  that  the  eye  receives,  the  clearer 
the  picture.  Ever  since  World  War  II  the 
entire  nation  seems  to  have  developed 
photophobia.  The  dictates  of  fashion  de¬ 
mand  that  colored  glasses  be  worn.  It  is 
permissible  to  wear  sun  glasses  when  in 
the  sun,  in  the  snow,  or  on  the  beach,  but 
constant  use  makes  the  eye  more  sensitive 
to  light;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
even  a  slight  tint  in  spectacles  reduces 
night  driving  vision.  (I  might  state  here 
that  it  is  not  essential  to  buy  an  expensive 
pair  of  sun  glasses.  A  person  should  have 
the  same  freedom  in  picking  the  color  of 
his  glasses  as  he  has  in  choosing  the  color 
of  his  clothes.) 

For  some  reason  or  other,  holding  read¬ 
ing  material  close  to  the  eyes  is  in  some 
way  supposed  to  harm  the  eyes.  This  may 
be  a  sign  of  near-sightedness  or  visual  im¬ 
pairment,  but  most  normal  children  will 
hold  the  material  close.  It  often  is  a  sign 
of  intellectual  difficulty  rather  than  visual 
difficulty.  By  holding  the  material  close  to 
the  eyes  a  larger  image  falls  upon  the 
retina  and  the  child  believes  it  is  easier 
to  read.  We  must  remember  that  a  child 
of  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  has  great 
focusing  ability  and  can  read  without  ef¬ 
fort  three  or  four  inches  from  his  nose. 
This  in  no  sense  damages  the  eye. 

Mothers  frequently  are  reluctant  to  put 
glasses  on  the  very  young  child,  believing 
them  to  be  hazardous.  Since  the  advent  of 
safety  glass  and  plastic  lenses,  this  danger 
no  longer  exists.  I  see  hundreds  of  eye 
injuries  in  children  during  the  course  of  a 
year,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  child  injured 
wearing  safety  glasses.  Actually,  the  glasses 
are  a  protection,  but  how  often  do  we 
find  teachers  requiring  visually  handi¬ 


capped  children  to  remove  their  glasses 
during  periods  of  recreation  even  though 
the  child  may  be  completely  helpless  with¬ 
out  his  glasses. 

Even  though  a  child  may  be  completely 
blind,  a  periodic  check  by  an  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist  is  essential.  I  have  seen  several  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  past  who  have  been  completely 
blind  and  shown  emotional  disturbances 
or  signs  of  irritability.  A  chronically  ir¬ 
ritated  eye  is  present  and  upon  removal  |j 
the  emotional  disturbance  clears  immedi¬ 
ately.  I  am  convinced  that  children,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  complain  about  their  eyes. 
Because  of  this  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  visual  screening  proc- 
esses  in  our  schools. 

A  child’s  vision  may  be  20/200  or 
20/400,  and  still  he  may  not  complain. 
Apparently  these  children  believe  what 
they  see  is  what  everyone  else  sees.  A  good 
many  of  these  youngsters  are  excellent 
students.  How  they  get  their  schoolwork 
done  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

A  visually  handicapped  child,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  holding  objects  close  to  the  eyes, 
may  have  other  peculiar  mannerisms  such 
as  head  tilts,  twists,  etc.  The  child  may 
have  a  nystagmus  which  is  worse  in  cer-  i 
tain  directions  of  gaze.  Therefore,  the 
child  will  twist  or  tilt  his  head  so  that  he 
uses  the  direction  of  gaze  in  which  the  I 
nystagmus  is  least  marked.  As  a  rule  the 
child  will  adjust  the  light  and  assume  the 
position  in  which  he  sees  best. 

Don’t  rely  too  much  on  the  Snellen 
chart.  Remember,  at  present,  there  is  no 
accurate  method  of  measure  of  vision. 
When  we  test  vision  we  also  are  testing  < 
any  number  of  other  functions,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  ability  to  cooperate,  the  ability 
to  follow  directions,  etc.  Thus  two  exam¬ 
iners  may  get  different  results  or  the  same 
examiner  may  get  different  results  on  two 
separate  examinations.  The  true  test  of 
a  child’s  vision  is  his  ability  to  perform 
tasks,  and  this  can  only  be  determined  by 
trial  and  error. 

Questions  about  television  constantly 
arise.  Most  visually  handicapped  children 
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and  most  normal  children  like  to  sit  very 
close  to  the  set.  Television  does  not  injure 
the  eyes.  The  damage  from  television 
comes  from  lack  of  exercise,  improper 
eating  habits,  and  lack  of  sleep. 

In  summary — we  must  impress  these 
points  upon  the  parents,  the  teachers,  and 
all  others  connected  with  the  visually 
I  handicapped  child: 

1 )  The  child  must  be  permitted  to  use  his 
eyes  to  the  fullest  of  his  ability.  No 
damage  will  result  from  overuse. 

2)  Use  should  be  made  of  any  type  of 
visual  aid  which  might  help  the  child, 


A 

•Psychologist’s 

View 

(IRENE  RAPAPORT 

;  Problems,  of  course,  can  occur  which 
the  teacher  is  not  trained  to  handle.  These 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  psychologist. 
The  psychologist  is  concerned  with  the 
t  inner  resources  of  the  child  himself  in  con- 
s  trast  to  the  external  resources  such  as  the 

■  child’s  family,  his  teachers,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  on  whom  he  can  draw. 

I  Insofar  as  these  elements  can  be  isolated, 
they  include  the  child’s  intellectual  talents, 
his  emotional  balance,  and  his  drive.  It  is 
'difficult  to  speak  of  these  singly  since  they 
porm  an  interdependent  picture. 

The  visually  handicapped  child  must  be 

■  helped  to  make  the  most  of  his  inner  re¬ 
sources.  All  his  senses  must  be  developed 

I  to  the  maximum;  he  must  be  made  as  in¬ 
dependent  and  as  resourceful  as  possible. 
He  needs  to  grow  and  learn  in  an  atmos- 
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such  as  microscopic  lenses,  telescopic 
lenses,  magnifying  glasses,  etc. 

3)  It  is  well  to  permit  the  child  to  ar¬ 
range  his  own  lighting,  position,  etc. 

4)  Too  much  reliance  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  results  of  the  Snellen 
test  in  determining  a  child’s  ability  to 
perform  tasks. 

5)  Even  though  a  child  might  have  very 
low  vision  he  should  be  examined  for 
glasses  at  frequent  intervals.  He  should 
be  examined  as  carefully  as  a  normal 
person,  for  small  improvements  in 
vision  are  proportionately  important. 


phere  conducive  to  intellectual  growth  and 
development. 

Placement  in  a  special  class  or  program 
for  blind  children  is  the  beginning,  not  the 
end  of  an  aid  program.  Subsequent  prob¬ 
lems  may  arise  and  the  child’s  success  in 
class,  his  rate  of  progress,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  his  visual  acuity  must  be  periodi¬ 
cally  observed,  and  evaluated.  In  the  case 
of  pupils  having  very  little  useful  vision, 
regular  examinations  should  be  given  by  the 
oculist  to  ascertain  how,  if  possible,  greater 
use  can  be  made  of  this  little  vision. 

The  child’s  self-image  must  be  explored. 
If  he  is  an  under-achiever,  it  may  be  be¬ 
cause  he  is  lacking  in  drive  or  motivation. 
Further  investigation  of  the  personality  of 
the  child  may  reveal  that  he  does  not  work 
up  to  capacity  because  he  feels  that  there 
is  no  use  in  it  as  nobody  cares  anyway.  He 
may  find  that  everybody  does  things  for 
him;  that  accomplishments  which  are  very 
meager  in  character  are  being  hailed  as 
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stupendous  achievements.  Receiving  lavish 
praise  for  doing  almost  nothing  may  give 
him  the  feeling  that  if  one  is  blind,  the 
world  will  wait  on  him. 

Our  aim  with  each  child  then  should  be 
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The  private  agency  for  the  blind  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  survey  the  blind  population;  to 
compare  existing  needs  with  community 
resources;  to  examine  the  nature  and  kinds 
of  services  provided  by  the  state  agencies 
for  the  blind;  and  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  needed  services  are  lacking.  When  such 
services  are  lacking,  the  private  agency 
must  attempt  to  supplement  existing  serv¬ 
ices  and  work  toward  promoting  public  at¬ 
titudes  and  climate  toward  the  achievement 
of  needed  services  by  the  state  agency. 

The  agency  must  determine  the  geo¬ 
graphic  area  of  the  community  it  is  to  serve 
in  terms  of  its  charter.  It  must  be  guided 
by  state  and  federal  regulations  regarding 
the  definition  of  blindness.  This  will  en¬ 
able  it  to  give  assistance  to  those  who  fall 
into  this  classification,  and  refer  others  to 
the  agency  geared  to  meet  their  individual 
needs. 


the  realization  of  his  great  inherent  poten¬ 
tial.  All  his  resources,  the  inner  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  must  be  analyzed.  The  extent  to 
which  we  can  succeed  in  this  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  child  will  know  real  success. 


Social  ^caseworkers  contact  the  families 
of  blind  Children  and  discover  the  attitudes 
of  these  families  toward  the  problem  of 
blindness  and  toward  the  blind  child  or 
children  in  the  family.  Affecting  changes  in 
family  attitudes  toward  the  problem  may 
be  accomplished  through  continuous  con¬ 
tact  with  the  educational  consultant  from 
the  commission  for  the  blind,  through  fam¬ 
ily  and  child  service  agencies,  and  through 
evaluation  and  psychological  service  agen¬ 
cies.  Once  the  family  and  the  blind  person 
have  acquired  a  sound  philosophy  toward 
blindness,  steps  may  be  taken  toward  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  planning. 

Whether  the  problem  is  complex  or 
simple;  whether  it  is  a  referral  to  a  resi¬ 
dential  or  local  school;  whether  it  is  helping 
a  parent  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  child 
will  never  develop  beyond  a  mental  age 
greater  than  10  years;  the  caseworker  must 
help  the  family  to  accept  its  responsibility, 
and  the  community  to  meet  its  obligation 
to  the  child  and  the  family. 

The  role  of  the  private  agency  then  is  to 
inform  the  child,  the  family,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  problems  existing  and  the  possi¬ 
ble  solutions.  It  must  help  to  expedite  the 
needed  solutions  so  that  the  blind  child 
may  take  his  place  in  the  community  as  a 
useful  and  participating  citizen. 
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ADOLESCENCE: 

Foothold 
on  the  Future 


GEORGIE  LEE  ABEL 


As  the  child  approaches  adolescence 
new  problems  crop  up.  What  are  his  needs 
at  this  time?  How  do  they  relate  to  the 
needs  of  a  sighted  adolescent?  What  prob¬ 
lems  face  the  community,  the  professional 
person,  in  regard  to  these  adolescents? 
How  can  these  problems  be  understood 
and  faced? 

These  questions  are  discussed  here  from 
the  viewpoint  of  research  as  well  as  from 
the  personal  experiences  of  the  author. 
Such  problems  as  community  planning  for 
all  adolescents,  and  specific  problems  of 
planning  for  visually  handicapped  young 
adults  are  considered;  certain  basic  solu¬ 
tions  are  offered.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate 
further  thought  on  these  problems  and  offer 
some  preliminary  solutions. 

General  Comments 

Adolescence  is  the  time  of  life  when 
certain  basic  ideals  are  questioned;  some 
new  values  considered.  It  is  a  time  when 
each  individual  craves  to  be  understood  to 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  his  own  merits, 
to  be  respected. 

These  are  the  problems  faced  by  all 
adolescents.  Yet,  all  too  often,  when  dealing 
with  them  in  the  blind  adolescent,  our  prog¬ 
ress  is  stymied  because  we  allow  the  word 
“blind”  to  assume  such  giant  proportions 


that  the  word  “adolescent”  virtually  dims 
our  view. 

As  more  and  more  visually  handicapped 
adolescents  are  living  at  home,  community 
planning  is  assuming  new  and  vital  prior¬ 
ity.  Our  obligation  is  to  broaden  and  refine 
our  services  both  in  crowded  schools  and 
in  our  complex  and  varied  communities. 
Solutions  to  problems  of  constructive  plan¬ 
ning  will  necessitate  greater  knowledge  and 
skill  on  our  part  in  coordinating  our  efforts. 

The  blind  adolescent  growing  up  in  a 
family  faces  these  problems  and  certain 
other  problems  specific  to  blindness.  Our 
challenge  is  to  determine  which  is  which, 
as  we  study  his  problems  with  him. 

Need  to  Be  Understood 

The  day-to-day  activities  of  the  blind 
person  require  many  adaptations  in  physi¬ 
cal  and  emotional  control  over  the  environ¬ 
ment.  His  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  good  orientation  and  mobility  skills  can 
make  a  great  difference  in  his  intellectual 
and  emotional  growth,  and  in  his  important 
relationships  with  those  close  to  him.  It  is 
for  us  to  determine  the  individual’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  these  skills,  his  evaluation  of  his 
own  functioning  in  terms  of  self-image,  and 
his  role  in  his  environment. 

The  service  of  a  good  guidance  counselor 
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and  other  direct  service  persons  can  do 
much  to  facilitate  this  process.  Verbal  and 
active  signs  of  confidence  as  expressed  by 
adults  around  him  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  help  him  picture  himself  as  the  best 
blind  adolescent  he  can  be.  Once  this  is 
accomplished,  it  is  far  easier  to  guide  him 
toward  the  more  specific  answers  he  may  be 
seeking;  to  show  him  more  definite  ways  to 
expand  his  horizons. 

While  the  task  of  helping  the  blind 
adolescent  to  regard  himself  a  valuable  in¬ 
dividual  may  be  facilitated  if  his  preschool 
and  early  school  experiences  have  been 
active,  supportive,  and  positive,  there  are 
still  many  potentially  problematic  areas. 

Family  Life 

Adolescence  is  a  period  of  search — 
search  for  better  answers  concerning  family 
relationships  than  were  possible  at  an 
earlier  age. 

If,  as  in  some  cases,  blindness  occurred 
close  to  the  period  of  adolescence,  both 
the  blind  child  and  his  family  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  greater  need  for  highly  skilled 
help  in  overcoming  the  still  present  trauma 
of  the  onset  of  blindness.  His  role  in  the 
family  must  be  defined  and  strengthened; 
family  attitudes  must  be  adjusted  to  both 
their  needs.  Skilled  help  would  enable  him 
to  partake  more  fully  of  home  responsibil¬ 
ities,  making  possible  for  him  a  role  as 
similar  to  that  of  the  sighted  child  as  is 
possible. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adolescent  has 
been  blind  from  infancy,  his  place  in  the 
family  should  by  this  time  have  been  real¬ 
ized  and  clarified.  His  greatest  need  then 
could  be  to  gain  true  insight  concerning 
his  role  as  a  participant  in  his  family. 

Needs  Good  Answers  to  Basic  Questions 

Deprived  of  sight,  he  will  need  answers 
which  are  real  to  him.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
confidence  a  blind  person  can  show  in  a 
sighted  person  is  expressed  when  he  wants 
an  evaluation  of  a  situation  which  requires 
vision  in  order  to  fill  in  the  details  concern¬ 
ing  a  person  or  situation.  The  sighted  per¬ 


son  who  attempts  to  supply  the  visual  in¬ 
formation  perhaps  shows  great  skill  in  ob¬ 
jectivity  if  he  attempts  to  describe  a  situa¬ 
tion  or  a  person  as  concretely  as  he  can 
without  prejudicing  the  blind  person  with 
his  own  impressions.  However,  in  the  social 
situations  which  go  on  in  the  day-to-day 
living  of  the  family,  there  should  be  no 
effort  to  hide  enthusiasm  for  an  experience. 
Blind  persons,  like  sighted  persons,  want  to 
know  the  feelings  and  the  opinions  of 
others.  As  families  try  to  explain  what  they 
see,  they  will  want  to  encourage  the  blind 
person  to  continue  to  raise  questions,  while 
showing  him  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  get  an  answer  which  is  “real”  to  him.  As 
one  congenitally  blind  adolescent  said,  “I 
guess  some  things  will  always  be  just  words 
for  me.”  What  tremendous  growth  potential 
was  evidenced  in  this  type  of  comment! 
The  ability  and  insight  evidenced  in  this 
comment  indicate  great  growth  potential  in 
the  blind  girl  as  well  as  the  sighted  person 
who  needed  to  know  this  reaction. 

Professional  Guidance  Needed 

Among  the  important  persons  who  can 
provide  real  help  are  the  ophthalmologist, 
the  school  nurse,  the  teacher,  the  counselor, 
or  in  the  case  where  the  family  is  also  in¬ 
volved  and  perhaps  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  relationship,  the  social  caseworker. 
Questions  relative  to  the  blindness  and  its 
possible  permanency  or  cause  will  be  an¬ 
swered  most  efficiently  by  the  physician. 
If  the  impact  of  the  answer  poses  further 
problems,  however,  more  effective  follow-up 
must  be  found  through  other  professional 
persons.  It  is  hoped  that  the  teacher  will  be 
able  to  discuss  questions  concerning  edu¬ 
cation,  but  will  have  the  wisdom  to  refer 
other  questions  to  those  specifically  trained 
to  answer  them.  Some  blind  children  have 
been  known  to  ask  the  question,  “Why  am 
I  blind?”  at  a  very  young  age,  but  have  met 
with  just  an  evasive  “I  don’t  know”  from 
their  parents,  without  even  the  suggestion 
of  a  person  who  might  perhaps  handle  the 
question.  A  good  answer  could  hold  the 
key  to  the  child’s  future  adjustment.  Some 
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children  have  been  almost  crushed  by  the 
answer  which  they  have  received,  others 
|  have  severely  regressed  because  someone 
|  held  out  false  hope  that  some  day  sight 
would  return.  If  we  can  help  the  blind 
adolescent  to  want  to  raise  questions  about 
himself  and  help  him  find  the  best  possible 
answers,  we  can  no  doubt  contribute  much 
to  his  emotional  and  social  growth.  We  will 
certainly  neither  alleviate  his  doubts  nor 
fulfill  his  basic  needs  by  postponing  an- 
I  swers. 

His  Need  For  Well  Trained 
Professional  Personnel 

Now  let  us  consider  the  role  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  who  know  and  work  with  the  blind 
adolescent  in  whatever  school  program  or 
agency  he  finds  himself.  The  premise  that 
this  writer  holds  is  that  the  personnel  in 
the  schools  and  agencies  must  first  of  all  be 
skilled  in  their  chosen  profession.  The 
teacher,  the  social  caseworker,  the  various 
therapists  will  draw  heavily  upon  their  own 
preparation  and  experience,  as  applied  to 
all  children.  Others  may  need  good  orienta¬ 
tion  concerning  blind  individuals  and  an 
opportunity  to  explore  their  own  feelings 
concerning  those  blind  persons  with  whom 
they  work.  In  this  group  might  be  found  the 
school  administrator,  the  office  personnel 
and  custodial  staffs  at  the  school,  as  well 
as  the  medical  personnel  who  work  on  the 
team  when  children  with  problems  are  un¬ 
der  discussion. 

Those  who  act  as  specialists  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  adolescents  will  certainly 
need  sufficient  specialized  preparation  to 
help  them  meet  the  specific  needs  of  these 
students.  The  full  time  teacher  in  special 
schools  for  blind  adolescents,  the  itinerant 
or  resource  teacher,  or  the  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher  with  some  blind  students  in 
her  class  needs  this  preparation  to  fulfill 
each  student’s  needs  and  potentialities. 

Teachers’  colleges  and  state  departments 
of  education  have  aided  this  process  by 
providing  courses  of  preparation  and  certi¬ 
fication  requirements  for  specialized  per¬ 
sonnel  in  education.  But  the  process  of 


utilizing  the  existing  body  of  knowledge 
and  adapting  it  to  provide  constructive 
orientation  for  classroom  teachers,  direct 
service  agency  personnel,  therapists,  nurses 
and  others  having  contacts  with  blind  per¬ 
sons  is  still  at  a  nascent  stage.  Only  the 
future  will  determine  success  in  this  field. 

Superior  Equipment  Needed 

To  mature  socially  and  master  his  regu¬ 
lar  school  curriculum,  the  blind  adolescent 
needs  such  tools  as  a  typewriter,  a  braille 
writer,  a  radio  communication  channel. 
With  them,  he  will  find  many  answers  to 
his  educational,  social,  and  recreational 
problems;  without  them  his  growth  in  all 
these  fields  will  be  retarded. 

Some  government  and  voluntary  funds 
have  been  expended  on  projects  providing 
equipment  for  blind  persons,  but  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  Whether  this  is  because 
of  the  proportionately  small  population 
represented  by  those  who  are  blind,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  our  own  failure  in  coordinating 
our  efforts,  is  unimportant.  One  fact  is 
clear:  the  blind  adolescent  who  lacks  the 
basic  specialized  equipment,  is  likely  to 
have  difficulty  in  growing  into  an  effective 
citizen. 

Vocational  Guidance 

His  need  to  experience  an  optimistic  out¬ 
look  concerning  his  future  is  grave.  All  too 
often,  fears  generated  by  the  expressed 
doubts  of  his  family  are  reflected  in  his 
goals.  They  give  rise  to  self-doubt  which 
may  lead  to  a  denial  or  avoidance  of  his 
personal  obligations,  to  failure  in  school, 
and  eventual  inability  to  attain  success. 
The  employment  picture  is  constantly  im¬ 
proving.  State  and  federal  expenditure  on 
intensive  vocational  rehabilitation  courses 
are  notable. 

Orientation  and  Mobility  Skills 

The  right  of  the  blind  adolescent  to  have 
access  to  early  instruction  in  the  basic 
orientation  and  mobility  skills  should  take 
highest  priority  in  our  planning  for  him.  He 
needs  to  be  able  to  move  about  in  his  en- 
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vironment  with  comfort  and  ease  and  to 
receive  training  which  will  help  him  de¬ 
velop  in  a  way  that  makes  possible  the 
ultimate  of  an  independent  mode  of  travel. 
Early  instruction  will  help  him  and  his  ad¬ 
visors  to  know  when  he  has  reached  the 
point  of  readiness  to  seriously  consider 
whether  he  will  travel  with  a  good  cane 
technique  or  a  dog  guide.  At  this  point,  he 
and  his  family  will  understand  the  full  im¬ 
plications  of  good  training  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  which  is  required  for  this  instruction. 

The  understanding  and  the  chance  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  value  of  good  instruction  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  provide  security 
for  the  family  and  build  confidence  in  the 
child.  The  motivation  to  become  a  moving 
out  person,  to  have  control  of  his  environ¬ 
ment,  may  overshadow  the  previous  fears  of 
the  family  and  of  the  blind  young  person. 

Needed  Research 

Service  to  blind  adolescents,  as  for  all 
adolescents,  is  based  upon  good  practice 
and  research.  Knowledge  in  this  area,  as 
in  all  areas  of  service,  is  power.  Our  re¬ 
search  pertaining  to  blind  adolescents  is 
meager,  but  problems  have  been  defined 
and  it  is  comforting  to  note  that  valuable 
studies  are  underway  today. 

The  work  of  Sommers,  Lowenfeld,  and 
Jervis  and  the  more  recent  studies  of  Under- 
berg  and  Verillo  have  made  significant  and 
specific  contributions  to  our  knowledge. 
The  highly  valuable  work  with  broader  im¬ 
plications  for  Sociology  and  Psychology  by 
Gowman,  Spencer,  Norris  and  Finestone 
have  also  added  to  our  information.  The 
studies  concerning  the  blind  persons,  their 
families,  and  those  who  serve  them  must 
continue  and  those  of  us  in  the  profession 
will  grow  as  we  are  able  to  profit  from  the 
contributions  of  our  colleagues  who  engage 
in  research. 

A  number  of  clinical  psychologists  have 


been  writing  about  and  studying  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  self-image.  Many  of  their 
studies  apply  to  the  blind  adolescent. 

These  studies  provide  us  not  only  with 
badly  needed  data,  but  with  technical  and 
methodological  advances  in  the  field  of 
research.  They  draw  on  the  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  accumulated  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  psychiatry,  sociology,  and  medi¬ 
cine,  and  suggest  a  variety  of  new  direc¬ 
tions  for  future  investigation. 

New  Horizons  in  Research 

Obviously,  more  studies  aimed  at  analyz¬ 
ing  parent-child  relations  as  they  affect 
mutual  understanding  between  the  genera¬ 
tions  are  called  for,  as  are  statistics  con¬ 
cerning  blind  and  partially  sighted  persons, 
descriptive  of  their  degree  of  social  func¬ 
tioning  and  the  public  attitude  toward 
blindness  and  other  minority  groups  which 
are  physically  identifiable. 

Research  in  technical  equipment  is  also 
lacking.  Despite  the  vast  scientific  advances 
of  our  age,  braille  writing  equipment  and 
books  still  lag  behind  inkprint  publications. 
Distribution  media  for  the  equipment  blind 
people  need  and  can  afford  to  buy  con¬ 
tinue  to  pose  problems. 

The  entire  field  of  motivation  research 
has  not  yet  engaged  the  interest  of  the 
workers  in  this  field.  A  look  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  may  help  us  to  refine  the  instruments 
aimed  at  studying  the  self-image. 

What  we  need  is  a  philosophy  concerning 
blind  persons — a  philosophy  which  would 
enable  us  to  answer  questions  which  other¬ 
wise  seem  elusive;  to  project  positively  and 
provide  understanding  and  support  to  each 
individual  according  to  his  needs. 

Thus  the  professional  will  further  aid 
the  young  adult  to  free  himself  of  many 
doubts  concerning  his  future  vocation  and 
happiness  by  creating  in  him  a  more  posi¬ 
tive  self-image. 
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Hindsight 


by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


WHERE’S  THE  FIRE? 

There  are  a  great  many  things  about  the 
characteristics  of  blind  persons  that  the 
researchers  have  not  yet  studied  or  re¬ 
ported.  I  suppose  that  all  these  essential 
bits  of  data  will  never  be  assembled,  at  least 
not  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  it  remains  for 
us  opinionators  to  carry  on. 

Take  for  example  the  question  of  whether 
blindness  has  anything  to  do  with  smoking 
tobacco.  I  presume  we  all  are  familiar  with 
the  general  misconception  that  one  cannot 
enjoy  smoking  if  one  cannot  see  the  smoke. 
We’ll  come  back  to  this  in  a  moment,  but 
first  we  might  list  other  topics  that  could 
stand  investigation.  Do  more  blind  people 
than  sighted  people  prefer  black  coffee; 
and,  if  so,  does  it  really  taste  better?  Do 
more  blind  people  than  sighted  people 
avoid  butter  on  rolls;  and,  if  so,  is  it  really 
because  it’s  fattening?  Does  the  inability 
to  see  one’s  face  in  the  mirror  have  some 
effect  upon  the  use  of  a  conventional  razor 
as  opposed  to  an  electric  one?  Or,  for  that 
matter,  on  the  whole  miserable  question  of 
shaving — have  you  ever  seen  a  blind  Beat¬ 
nik? 

But  to  get  back  to  smoking,  I  have  long 
pondered  this  particular  topic.  My  curiosity 
started  when  a  lady  named  Ishbel  Ross 
wrote  a  book  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
Journey  Into  Light.  This  was  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  book  itself  is  a  pretty 
good  history  of  people  and  events  in  the 
world’s  notable  progress  in  the  treatment  of 
and  attitude  toward  blind  persons. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  recommend  Miss 


Ross’  book  for  reading  is  that  I  am  in  it.  I 
am  one  of  those  she  chose  to  include  in  a 
series  of  personality  sketches  of  people  in 
the  modern  age  who  are  blind  and  who  in 
one  way  or  another  are  said  to  be  typical 
of  a  blind  person’s  abilities.  There’s  only 
one  trouble — the  only  thing  that  I  can  re¬ 
member  that  distinguished  me  in  the  sketch 
— and  the  principle  thing  my  friends  got 
out  of  it — was  that  I  light  a  cigarette  with 
perfect  ease  and  unerring  accuracy. 

Perhaps  you  can  now  understand  why  I 
have  pondered  this  matter.  If  Ishbel  Ross 
and  her  publishers  felt  this  to  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact,  then  maybe  it  is.  I  at  least 
give  them  credit  for  an  open-minded  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  basic  question  of  whether  a 
blind  person  can  enjoy  tobacco,  and  evi¬ 
dently  it  was  only  the  unconscious  act  of 
lighting  the  cigarette  during  the  interview 
that  attracted  comment.  I,  therefore,  have 
conducted  another  unscientific  survey. 

I  recently  compiled  a  list  of  every  blind 
person  I  know.  This  came  to  3,603.  A 
gross  breakdown  of  the  total  group  to  be 
examined  showed  that  they  are  approxi¬ 
mately  half  and  half  male  and  female,  85 
per  cent  American  nationals  and  15  per 
cent  other.  Since  I  could  not  command  an 
extensive  staff  of  interviewers  in  the  field, 
I  have  been  forced  to  the  admittedly  less 
than  satisfactory  methodology  of  memory, 
mindreading,  and  imagination.  However, 
some  tentative  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
Of  the  total  number,  I  have  had  to  elimi¬ 
nate  3,581.  I  cannot  remember  whether 
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they  do  or  do  not  smoke.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  twenty-two  for  whom  I  have  reported 
qualified  data  to  myself,  half  of  them 
smoke  and  half  of  them  do  not.  This  is 
significant. 

Of  the  eleven  who  do  not  smoke,  it  is 
especially  important  to  note  their  reasons 
if  we  are  to  shed  light  on  this  area  of 
knowledge.  They  don’t  like  to  smoke.  Of 
the  other  group  of  eleven,  their  reasons  for 
smoking  fell  generally  into  two  categories 
— those  who  like  to  and  those  who  can’t 
quit. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  probably 
is  something  to  be  said  about  the  problem 
of  lighting  a  cigarette.  My  personal  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  a  cigarette  lighter  is 
more  difficult  for  me  to  use  than  for  my 
friends  who  are  not  blind.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  comparisons,  the  reason  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  because  they  can  see  the  flame. 
But  before  you  think  all  I’m  doing  is  jest¬ 
ing,  let  me  point  out  that  a  well-adjusted 
blind  person  doesn’t  have  to  see  anything 
in  order  to  do  anything.  In  lighting  a 
cigarette,  though,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  there  are  easier  and  harder  ways  to 
get  around  the  slight  problem  of  blindness. 
A  match,  if  you  please,  can  be  heard — the 
flame  of  a  cigarette  lighter  cannot  be  heard. 
Personally,  I  prefer  matches,  but  since 
those  who  love  me  constantly  keep  giving 
me  cigarette  lighters  for  Christmas  and 


birthdays,  I  will  keep  on  using  them  and 
consider  that  it  probably  is  good  for  me  to 
keep  on  doing  things  the  hard  way.  In  this 
way  I  won’t  get  soft. 

SEEING  EYE  AUTOMOBILES? 

The  gag  writers  of  the  nation  who  long 
have  indulged  in  the  disparagement  of  the 
average  driver’s  ability  to  watch  where  he’s 
going  were  provided  fresh  material  re¬ 
cently  in  a  story  that  broke  in  the  New 
York  papers.  It  was  the  report  of  a  special 
study  of  1,940  citizens  of  that  state  who  are 
drawing  an  annual  $500  pension  as  blinded 
veterans — a  special  group  who  receive  this, 
benefit  by  act  of  the  New  York  legislature. 

The  particularly  interesting  part  of  the 
study — at  least  to  the  newspapers — was 
that  thirty-seven  of  these  recipients’  names 
also  appeared  on  the  state’s  driver’s  license 
records.  Information  of  this  kind  really 
ought  not  to  be  printed.  I  see  three  aspects 
that  can  be  disturbing  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  One,  is  there  something  wrong  with  the 
administration  of  the  pension  law;  two,  is 
there  something  wrong  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  driver’s  license  tests;  and  three, 
is  there  something  wrong  with  the  driver  of 
the  automobile  that’s  headed  your  way?  It 
really  is  probably  all  right — the  veterans 
drawing  both  the  pension  and  the  driver’s 
license  might  be  ex-air  force  pilots  ac¬ 
customed  to  flying  blind. 


Necrology 


Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  born  October  7, 
1907,  in  Littleton,  New  Hampshire,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  on  January  11,  1961,  in 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  where  he  had 
been  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Blind  since  1943. 

Before  coming  to  Alamogordo,  Dr. 
Quimby  was  principal-teacher  and  assistant 
principal,  successively,  at  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia. 


A  1929  Springfield  College  graduate, 
Dr.  Quimby  received  both  his  master  and 
doctorate  from  Temple  College,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  1934  and  1939,  respectively. 
His  adaptation  of  the  Kuder  Preference 
Test  is  still  used  today. 

He  was  the  first  to  make  wrestling  an 
organized  sport  for  the  blind,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Amateur  Wrestling  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1960. 
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Job  Talk 

Conducted  by  John  R.  Butler 


The  following  article  on  the  professional  preparation  of 
special  educators  who  work  with  blind  children  was  contributed 
by  Everett  E.  Wilcox,  Ed.D.,  program  specialist  in  education, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


The  education  of  handicapped  children 
offers  ever-widening  career  opportunities. 
Teachers  who  are  prepared  to  work  in 
special  education,  particularly  with  blind 
children,  find  the  experience  stimulating 
and  rewarding.  The  techniques  the  teacher 
develops  in  this  work  increase  his  skills 
and  enrich  his  professional  background.  In¬ 
telligence,  imagination,  and  initiative  are 
high  on  the  pre-requisite  list  of  personality 
characteristics  of  the  teacher  who  is  going 
to  help  a  blind  child  take  a  giant  step  to¬ 
wards  independence. 

Jobs  for  qualified  teachers  to  work  with 
children  whose  vision  is  impaired  are 
plentiful.  So  much  so  that  positions  are 
often  filled  by  teachers  whose  experience 
has  been  limited  to  regular  classrooms. 
While  such  experience  is  highly  desirable, 
these  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  provide 
a  full,  well-rounded  program  of  education 
to  blind  children.  Teachers  can  gain  this 
special  preparation  by  completing  at  least 
one  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  university 
that  offers  courses  in  special  education. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  curriculum 
that  is  required  for  all  children,  the  special 
educator  must  develop  an  ability  for  pro¬ 
gram  adaptation  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  visually  impaired  children.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  requires  a  knowledge  of  medical  fac¬ 
tors,  selection  and  preparation  of  braille 
reading  or  writing  materials  and  use  of 


tangible  apparatus.  If  the  blind  child  is  to 
move  independently  and  be  at  ease  in  his 
environment,  he  needs  a  teacher  who  will 
encourage  him  to  use  his  remaining  sense 
modalities  effectively. 

Teachers  whose  previous  work  and  edu¬ 
cation  did  not  include  educating  the  blind 
child,  find  that  during  the  first  year  con¬ 
siderable  in-service  preparation  is  involved 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  each  child.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unrealistic  to  request  such  teach¬ 
ers  to  undertake  graduate  work  along  with 
their  teaching  responsibilities.  During  the 
years  of  emergency,  however,  teachers  can 
complete  graduate  preparation  during  sum¬ 
mer  sessions.  Even  well  prepared,  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  find  it  necessary  to  partici¬ 
pate  periodically  in  summer  session  work¬ 
shops  and  institutes  in  order  to  keep  up 
new  developments  in  the  field. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  children  who  require  special 
education.  During  the  next  decade  there 
will  be  opportunities  in  every  region  of  the 
country  for  teachers  of  special  education. 

Grants  are  occasionally  available  through 
local  resources  or  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  assist  teachers  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  securing  the  additional  profes¬ 
sional  preparation.  Information  regarding 
scholarships  through  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  may 
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be  secured  by  applying  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  executive  secretary,  Maurice  Olsen, 
2363  South  Spring  Street,  St.  Louis  10, 
Missouri.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  also  has  a  limited  number  of 
grants  available  for  those  entering  either 
the  full  year  program  or  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  (See  page  1 14). 

Once  a  teacher  enters  the  field  of  special 
education  he  will  become  aware  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  area  of  the  deaf-blind 
and  the  multihandicapped  blind  child. 
These  are  children  to  challenge  each  level 


of  preparation,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  teachers  who  have  developed 
the  additional  skills  to  teach  these  children. 

Those  who  wish  further  information  may 
secure  Bulletin  1955,  No.  10,  Teachers  of 
Children  Who  Are  Blind,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  (price  40^).  A  list  of  teacher 
preparation  centers  may  be  secured  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Research  and  Specialist 
Services. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Jervis,  Frederick  M.  “A  Comparison  of  Self- 
Concepts  of  Blind  and  Sighted  Children”  in 
Guidance  Programs  for  Blind  Children.  Per¬ 
kins  Publication  Number  20.  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
pp.  19-25. 

The  role  of  the  self-image  in  human  in¬ 
terrelations  has  attracted  much  attention 
from  psychologists,  social  workers  and  edu¬ 
cators.  In  a  pioneering  study,  “The  Self- 
Concept  as  a  Factor  in  Counseling  and 
Personality  Organization.”  (Ph.D.  Thesis, 
Ohio  State  University,  1943)  Victor  C. 
Raimy  conclusively  supports  the  theory 
that  the  self  is  an  essential  construct  in  the 
science  of  human  behavior.  Other  research 
studies  have  indicated  that  the  way  in 
which  an  individual  sees  himself  is  critical 
in  determining  the  direction  and  quality  of 
his  behavior. 

Writing  in  “Client-Centered  Therapy,” 
Carl  R.  Rogers  offers  the  following  defini¬ 
tion  of  self-concept:  “The  self-concept  .  .  . 
may  be  thought  of  as  an  organized  con¬ 
figuration  of  perceptions  of  the  self 
which  are  admissible  to  awareness.”  Rogers 
indicates  that  it  is  composed  of  such  ele¬ 
ments  as  “the  perceptions  of  one’s  charac¬ 
teristics  and  abilities;  the  precepts  and  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  self  in  relation  to  others  and  to 
the  environment;  the  value  qualities  which 
are  perceived  as  associated  with  experiences 
and  objects;  and  goals  and  ideals  which  are 
perceived  as  having  positive  or  negative 
valence.” 

Development  of  the  self-image  begins  as 
soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  differentiate 
himself  from  the  other  objects  and  persons 
in  his  environment.  Although  its  develop¬ 
ment  continues  throughout  life,  the  crucial 


years  seem  to  be  in  childhood  and  infancy. 
Individual  distortions  of  the  self-image 
give  rise  to  many  anxieties.  Vocational 
counseling  often  deals  with  the  discrepancy 
between  a  person’s  concept  of  his  own 
abilities  and  the  real  demands  of  study  and 
work.  A  number  of  interpersonal  problems 
grow  out  of  a  person’s  perception  of  him¬ 
self  as  having  certain  attributes,  a  percep¬ 
tion  not  necessarily  shared  by  his  family 
and  friends.  As  Jervis  puts  it  in  his  intro¬ 
duction:  “.  .  .  self-concept ...  is  learned  and 
seems  basic  to  personality  structure  .  .  .” 

A  good  deal  of  the  literature  on  blind¬ 
ness  has  been  devoted  to  the  comparison 
of  groups  of  blind  and  sighted  individuals 
on  a  variety  of  bases.  Its  purpose:  to  isolate 
the  special  characteristics  and  problem 
areas  associated  with  blindness,  thus  aid¬ 
ing  the  professional  worker  to  understand 
and  influence  the  behavior  of  blind  persons. 
In  the  study  under  review,  Jervis  makes 
such  a  comparison  between  sighted  and 
blind  adolescents,  exploring  possible  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  area  of  self-image. 

THE  STUDY.  Jervis  built  his  study  around 
three  hypotheses: 

1)  Self-concepts  of  blind  adolescents  will 
differ  significantly  from  self-concepts  of 
sighted  adolescents. 

2)  There  will  be  less  variation  within  the 
group  of  blind  adolescents  than  within  the 
group  of  sighted  adolescents. 

3)  There  will  be  no  significant  difference 
between  the  concept  of  the  conscious  ideal¬ 
ized  self  of  the  blind  adolescents  and  that 
of  the  sighted. 

The  study  examined  twenty  blind  stu- 
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dents  selected  from  two  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  and  a  matched  group  of 
twenty  sighted  subjects.  The  matching  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  intelligence, 
socio-economic  level  of  the  parents,  and 
freedom  from  severe  emotional  problems 
requiring  treatment.  Members  of  the 
groups  were  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
nineteen,  had  average  intelligence  and  had 
no  observable  physical  handicaps  other 
than  blindness.  The  blind  students  were 
totally  blind  and  had  been  so  since  their 
third  birthday. 

Data  were  gathered  through  interviews 
and  card  sorts.  Each  subject  was  seen  in  a 
series  of  interviews,  where  a  relationship 
between  the  student  and  the  interviewer 
was  carefully  developed.  Twelve  standard 
stimuli  were  presented  to  the  subjects,  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  talk  freely  about  them¬ 
selves  and  their  feelings.  Students  were 
asked  to  sort  a  set  of  cards  containing  de¬ 
scriptive  statements  of  the  self.  The  cards 
were  sorted  twice:  first  as  the  statements 
which  best  described  themselves  as  they 
are  and  secondly,  as  they  described  “the 
way  they  would  like  to  feel  ideally.”  The 
five  categories  used  for  sorting  in  both  ad¬ 
ministrations  were:  seldom,  occasionally, 
half  the  time,  more  than  half  the  time,  and 
frequently.  The  cards  sorted  by  the  blind 
subjects  were  prepared  in  Braille. 

SOME  FINDINGS.  Blind  subjects  tended 
to  be  more  apprehensive  about  the  future, 
to  feel  less  pressure  from  external  expec¬ 
tancies  of  parents  and  others,  and  to  feel 
more  of  a  need  to  get  along  with  other 
people.  Contrary  to  the  second  hypothesis, 
it  was  found  that  “the  blind  group  ex¬ 
hibited  a  greater  amount  of  variation  than 
the  sighted  group.”  Finally,  the  third  hypo¬ 
thesis  was  supported  by  the  data,  indicating 
“no  significant  difference  between  the  con¬ 
scious  idealized  self  of  the  blind  and  the 
conscious  idealized  self  of  the  sighted 
adolescents.” 

In  his  discussion,  Jervis  observes:  “This 
study  suggests  that  in  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  blindness  may  be  considered  more 


than  just  sight  deprivation  but  not  a  com¬ 
pletely  crippling  factor  ...  It  is  apparently 
quite  difficult  for  a  blind  person  to  take  a 
middle  ground:  he  is  either  forced  into 
having  a  negative  self-concept  or  if  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  find  positive  attributes 
in  his  personality  he  tends  to  exaggerate 
them.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  a  blind 
person  having  an  extreme  positive  attitude 
toward  himself  is  attempting  to  deny  rather 
strong  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  thus  is 
put  under  a  great  deal  of  strain  to  main¬ 
tain  this  overemphasized  positive  picture 
of  himself.”  In  formulating  his  study,  Jer¬ 
vis  had  felt  that  there  would  be  little  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  range  of  self-images  of  his  blind 
subjects.  He  felt  that  this  limitation  in 
range  would  result  from  “the  restrictions 
inherent  in  blindness  and  the  attitude  of  so¬ 
ciety  toward  blindness.”  The  data  did  not 
support  this  belief.  Jervis,  therefore,  con¬ 
cludes  that  attitudes  toward  a  blind  person 
are,  in  part,  traceable  to  his  way  of  life  and 
degree  of  success,  rather  than  to  some  ab¬ 
stract  generalized  stereotype  of  blindness, 
per  se.  “Thus  some  individuals  will  be 
seen  negatively  because  they  are  unsuccess¬ 
ful  people  while  others  will  be  seen  posi-  : 
tively  as  successful  people.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  The  Jervis  study  gives 
credence  to  some  ideas  that  are  already 
basic  in  our  field: 

1 )  Personal  development  within  the  frame-  ! 
work  of  blindness  is  individual.  The  range 
and  variety  of  self-images  among  blind  per¬ 
sons  is,  at  least,  as  broad  and  deep  as 
among  all  other  people. 

2)  The  differences  that  do  exist  seem  to  s 
be  individual  differences.  Studies  of  large 
groups  of  blind  and  seeing  persons  usually 
do  not  reveal  consistent  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  groups.  In  cases  where  group  dif¬ 
ferences  are  noted,  it  is  not  always  clear 
whether  the  major  variable  is  blindness  or 
methodological  problems  in  matching  popu¬ 
lations,  selecting  instruments,  and  applying 
statistical  measures. 

3)  Among  adolescents,  blind  individuals 
tend  to  maintain  idealized  pictures  of  them- 
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selves  as  they  would  like  to  be  which  are 
comparable  to  those  of  seeing  adolescents. 
Thus  as  a  group,  blind  persons  seem  to 
respond  to  the  same  degree  as  sighted  per¬ 
sons  to  cultural  precepts  or  desirable  and 
undesirable  personality  attributes. 

In  view  of  the  current  interest  in  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  public  attitudes  upon  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons,  it  seems  wise  to  ex¬ 
plore  Jervis’  concept  that  positive  public 
attitudes  toward  blindness  are  reinforced 
by  contact  with  successful  blind  persons. 
This  concept  is  consistent  with  related  find¬ 
ings  in  social  psychology  which  suggest 
that  mere  contact  with  a  minority  group 
does  not  necessarily  have  a  positive  in¬ 
fluence  on  majority  attitudes.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  under  some  circumstances  such 
random  contacts  may  actually  reinforce  ex¬ 
isting  negative  attitudes.  However,  when 
the  contact  with  the  minority  group  mem¬ 
ber  takes  place  under  certain  conditions, 
more  positive  attitudes  do  seem  to  result 
from  it. 

Jervis  suggests  that  one  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  contacts  with  successful  blind 


Braille  Club 

The  National  Braille  Club  will  hold  its 
fourth  annual  conference  May  10,  11,  12, 
at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Theme:  “Our  Skills  Become  Their  Knowl¬ 
edge.” 

The  first  three  conferences  have  proved 
significant  to  the  rapidly  growing  service 
of  volunteer  transcribing.  This  year’s  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  no  exception  in  promoting  the 
coordination  and  effectiveness  of  the  work 
of  volunteer  braille  transcribers  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Registration  and  the  President’s  Dinner 
are  set  for  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
May  10.  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Mills,  general 
superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  is  the  dinner  speaker. 


persons.  If  this  is  so,  several  questions  need 
to  be  investigated: 

1)  Can  the  more  positive  feelings  engen¬ 
dered  by  contacts  with  a  “successful”  blind 
person  be  generalized  to  other  blind  per¬ 
sons  or  will  each  blind  person,  be  perceived 
by  seeing  persons  as  an  individual  to  be 
measured  by  a  success-failure  standard, 
thus  having  an  effect  on  “general”  public 
attitudes  toward  blindness? 

2)  If  relatively  little  generalization  takes 
place  and  each  blind  person  is  judged  solely 
on  his  own  degree  of  success  or  failure,  can 
we  realistically  expect  to  devise  mass  tech¬ 
niques  influencing  attitudes  toward  blind¬ 
ness? 

3)  Jervis  suggests  that  “the  bank  president 
who  is  blind  may  be  perceived  more  posi¬ 
tively  than  the  bank  president  who  is  not.” 
Can  exaggerated  positive  attitudes,  in  their 
way,  be  as  destructive  as  rejecting  attitudes 
directed  toward  unsuccessful  blind  persons? 

4)  What  are  the  relative  roles  of  success 
and  inter-personal  satisfaction  in  influenc¬ 
ing  attitudes  toward  blind  individuals  and 
groups? 


Conference 

The  conference  is  divided  into  work 
groups,  as  follows:  foreign  language;  braille 
mathematics;  pre-primary  and  elementary 
text  preparation;  textbook  preparation,  sec¬ 
ondary,  college,  and  professional  levels; 
volunteer  transcriber  organization  admin¬ 
istration;  binding  and  material  distribution; 
music  braille;  recording;  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  of  educators  and  volunteers;  large 
type  print. 

Georgie  Lee  Abel,  professor,  Division 
of  Special  Education,  San  Francisco  State 
College,  is  the  Club  president;  Mrs.  Julian 
Levi,  is  the  general  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Levi,  5622  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago 
37,  Illinois. 
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AFB  SCHOLARSHIP-FELLOWSHIP  INFORMATION 


GENERAL  ELIGIBILITY: 

All  types  of  assistance  outlined  below 
are  granted  without  regard  to  race,  reli¬ 
gion,  sex,  or  age.  Applicants  must  be  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  and  must  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  or  give  evidence  of  acceptance 
by  an  accredited  college  or  university. 
Assistance  is  based  on  both  merit  and  need 
and  priority  is  given  to  those  engaged  in 
graduate  study. 

GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIPS: 

Open  to  blind  individuals  only;  may  be 
used  in  any  field  of  study;  maximum 
amount  granted  any  one  person  per  aca¬ 
demic  year — $800.00.  (Application  Form 

#D 

SOCIAL  WORK  FELLOWSHIPS: 

Open  to  both  blind  and  sighted  indi¬ 
viduals;  may  be  used  only  for  full-time 
study  in  an  accredited  graduate  school  of 
Social  Work;  maximum  amount  granted 
any  one  person  per  academic  year — 
$2,000.00;  applicant  must  express  intent 
to  continue  in  or  secure  employment  in  an 
agency  or  school  primarily  conducting  a 
program  for  blind  persons.  (Application 
Form  #2) 

EDUCATION  FELLOWSHIPS: 

Open  to  both  blind  and  sighted  indi¬ 
viduals;  may  be  used  only  for  full-time 
study  in  an  accredited  graduate  school  of 


CORRECTION 

Edward  W.  Mathews  is  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  not  of  the  Charlotte 


Special  Education;  (presently  limited  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  for  Teachers);  maximum 
amount  granted  any  one  person  per  aca¬ 
demic  year — $2,000.00;  applicant  must 
express  intent  to  continue  in  or  secure 
employment  in  an  educational  program 
for  blind  persons  at  either  the  leadership 
or  practitioner  level.  (Application  forms 
available  from  two  institutions  listed  above 
— Attention  Dr.  Samuel  Ashcroft  at 
George  Peabody  College;  Miss  Jeanne 
Kenmore  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.) 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS: 

Open  to  blind  and  sighted  teachers  of 
blind  children  who  presently  hold  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  field  or  will  have  such  a  position 
the  following  fall;  may  be  used  only  for 
enrollment  in  a  full-time  summer  sequence 
or  specialized  workshop  at  a  college  or 
university  which  has  met  the  basic  criteria 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
maximum  amount  granted  any  one  person 
per  summer — $150.00.  (Application  Form 
#3) 

Early  application  for  all  scholarships 
and  fellowships  is  encouraged.  All  appli¬ 
cations  should  reach  the  Foundation  offices 
not  later  than  April  1.  Address: 

Scholarship  Secretary,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Mental  Clinic  in  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  as  erroneously  stated  on  page  74  of 
the  February  issue  of  the  New  Outlook. 
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in  May  1951  succeeded  the  Outlook  , 
the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was  foun 
in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F. 
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for  Instructors  of  Blind  Childre 
which  had  been  published  by  the  Americ 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1< 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  7it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done/7 


— Helen  Keller 


A  Hard  Look  at  Research  on  Blindness 


HERBERT  RUSALEM,  Ed.D. 


Is  a  blind  person  better  served  by  an 
agency  or  rehabilitation  center  for  the 
blind,  or  by  a  community  agency  for  the 
seeing? 

Is  the  guide  dog,  the  cane,  or  the  seeing 
guide  a  more  effective  travel  technique  for 
an  individual  blind  person? 

Is  the  blind  placement  counselor  or  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  more  effective  than 
the  sighted  one? 

Satisfactory  evidence  is  lacking  on  these 
questions.  Yet,  certain  agencies  for  the 
blind  behave  as  though  these  issues  were 
conclusively  settled. 

How  do  they  satisfy  themselves  that  such 
a  settlement  has  been  reached?  They  base 
their  position  on  personal  interpretations 
of  individual  experience.  These  same  peo¬ 
ple,  of  course,  would  actively  oppose  any 
medical  treatment  that  is  not  adequately 
tested  through  research,  and  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  resist  buying  a  car  whose  transmis¬ 
sion  was  not  thoroughly  tested.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  freely  introduce  new  serv¬ 
ices  and  continue  old  services  to  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  without  adequate  research  into  the  im¬ 
pact  of  these  services  upon  their  clients. 

How  can  we  explain  this  paradox?  Even 
more  important,  how  do  some  agencies, 
professional  workers,  and  executives  justify 
a  profound  respect  for  research  in  certain 
areas  outside  their  professional  functioning, 
while  they  profoundly  disregard  or  even 
derogate  research  in  their  own  field? 

Here  are  some  typical  responses  to  the 
question,  If  you  agree  that  research  is  es- 

Dr.  Rusalem  is  director  of  professional 
training  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  conducts  this  jour¬ 
nal’s  “Research  in  Review”  department.  He 
adapted  this  article  from  a  paper  he  presented 
at  the  1960  conference  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 


sential  in  some  fields,  why  not  in  service  to 
blind  people?: 

1)  “Effective  research  is  possible  in  the 
natural  sciences  and  medicine,  but  not  in 
the  affairs  of  human  beings.” 

2)  “Research  can  only  confirm  what  we 
already  know.” 

3)  “Research  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  arena  of  daily  service  to  blind  persons 
— it  is  too  theoretical  and  abstract.” 

4)  “Experience  is  a  better  teacher  than 
research.” 

5)  “We  are  too  busy  for  research  at  our 
agency.” 

6)  “We  don’t  have  any  research  people 
on  our  staff.  In  order  to  do  research,  we 
would  have  to  bring  in  outsiders,  but  our 
experience  has  been  that  outsiders  really 
don’t  understand  the  problems  we  must 
face  daily.” 

7)  “Research  really  doesn’t  lead  any¬ 
where.  You  collect  a  lot  of  facts,  write 
some  monographs,  and  then  nobody  pays 
any  attention  to  the  whole  effort.” 

Are  these  arguments  regarding  research 
in  the  area  of  blindness  sound?  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  them  briefly. 

1 )  “Research  is  invalid  in  human  af¬ 
fairs.” 

Private  industry,  advertising,  the  federal 
government,  are  constantly  expanding  facil¬ 
ities  and  increasing  financial  support  for 
such  studies.  Market  studies  and  motivation 
research  reports  precede  each  major  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  Research  in  human  affairs 
has,  in  fact,  become  so  successful  and  use¬ 
ful  that  studies  are  being  produced  in  un¬ 
precedented  numbers.  An  examination  of  a 
single  issue  of  Psychological  Abstracts,  So¬ 
ciological  A  bstracts,  Educational  Index,  and 
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similar  publications  reveals  an  impressive 
array  of  current  research  on  human  be¬ 
havior. 

Strongholds  of  resistance  to  research  are 
breaking  down.  In  the  past,  the  field  of 
social  work  was  apathetic  toward  quantita¬ 
tive  research  in  its  area  of  interest.  The 
case  study  and  the  individual  life  problem 
were  supreme.  Today,  social  work  research 
is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  aspects  in  the 
whole  field.  In  fact,  it  is  producing  some 
materials  of  great  value  to  workers  with  the 
blind.  For  example,  staff  members  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  have  re¬ 
cently  completed  important  studies  on  mo¬ 
bility  and  are  currently  investigating  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  blindness.19 

2)  Research  can  only  confirm  what  is 
already  known.” 

It  had  been  generally  thought  that  a 
large  proportion  of  patients  who  wear  con¬ 
tact  lenses  fail  to  wear  them  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  comfort.  Recent  research  has  failed 
to  confirm  this:  users  in  one  study  wore 
their  contact  lenses  eight  or  more  hours 
daily  in  70  per  cent  of  the  cases.18 

It  has  been  generally  thought  that  in¬ 
tegrating  blind  children  with  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  summer  camp  situation  would 
produce  benefits  for  both  groups,  but  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  blind  children.  A  recent 
study  in  Pittsburgh  indicates  that  this  is 
not  altogether  so.  In  fact,  despite  the  geo¬ 
graphical  proximity  of  blind  and  seeing 
children,  integration  itself  will  not  occur 
unless  specific  social  conditions  are  created 
which  favor  such  integration.7 

Of  course,  research  does  not  always,  nor 
even  frequently,  emerge  with  startling  con¬ 
clusions.  In  some  cases,  it  does  confirm 
existing  beliefs.  In  other  cases,  it  extends 
these  beliefs  and  elaborates  upon  them. 
Thus,  it  may  seem  to  some  that  the  results 
do  not  justify  the  efforts.  Yet,  though  each 
bit  of  datum  may  not  suggest  new  tech¬ 
niques  or  approaches,  each  serves  as  a 
building  block  for  further  research,  thus 
stimulating  and  facilitating  further  ad¬ 
vances. 


We  also  know  that  some  administrators 
place  such  limitations  upon  the  research 
being  conducted  under  their  auspices  that 
they  practically  insure  confirmation  of  ex¬ 
isting  beliefs.  It  requires  a  secure  and  pro¬ 
gressive  executive  to  support  research 
which  is  likely  to  challenge  some  of  his 
cherished  positions  and  opinions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  research  is  often  hamstrung  by  ar¬ 
chaic  and  defeating  restrictions. 

3)  “Research  is  too  far  removed  from 
daily  client  service  ” 

This  position  highlights  a  basic  misun¬ 
derstanding  about  research.  Those  taking  j 
this  stand  perceive  research  as  taking  place  j 
primarily  in  a  laboratory  with  rats  racing  i 
madly  around  treadmills  and  dogs  salivat¬ 
ing  at  the  sound  of  a  bell.  Modern  research 
in  human  affairs  still  takes  place,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  laboratory.  However,  a  ma¬ 
jor  research  setting  is  undoubtedly  the  on¬ 
going  stream  of  human  experience  in  the 
social  environment. 

When  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
did  its  research  on  the  deaf-blind  individ¬ 
ual,  it  worked  with  him  on  the  job,  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  social  group.15  There 
were  no  white  coats,  no  cloistered  labora¬ 
tories,  and  no  starry-eyed  research  workers  i 
immersed  in  minutiae. 

Similarly,  when  Vita  Stein  Sommers  stud¬ 
ied  the  relationship  between  parental  at¬ 
titudes  and  personality  factors  in  blind 
children,  her  work  was  performed  in  the  | 
school  and  the  home,  where  children,  par- 
ents,  teachers  and  professional  workers  j 
were  interacting.16 

The  belief  that  research  must  necessarily 
be  remote  from  the  concerns  of  daily  living  I 
and  daily  client  service  is  no  longer  tenable.  i 
The  contrary  is  often  true. 

4)  “ Experience  is  the  best  teacher” 

Realistically  speaking,  most  people  learn ! 
little  from  experience.  Interpretive  distor- 
tion  and  willful  self-exposure  to  experience 
confirming  personal  prejudices  account  for 
this  in  large  part. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  individuals 
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who  do  learn  from  experience.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  personal  experience  tends  to  be  lim¬ 
ited,  atypical,  full  of  repetitious  error. 
Research,  on  the  other  hand,  strives  for 
impartiality  and  therefore  tends  to  teach 
more  dispassionately  and  objectively  than 
does  experience. 

Centuries  of  experience  suggested  that 
blind  persons  perceive  obstacles  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  through  some  process  related  to 
the  face.  In  fact,  the  phenomenon  took  on 
the  name  of  facial  vision.  Research  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  face  had  nothing  to  do  with 
obstacle  perception.  It  was  found  that  ob¬ 
stacles  were  perceived  primarily  through 
hearing  certain  high  frequency  sounds  in 
the  environment.2- 3>  4>  5> 6  Experience  had 
not  been  “the  best  teacher.” 

5)  “We  are  too  busy  for  research  ” 

The  story  is  told  of  the  busy  and  success¬ 
ful  braille  teacher  whose  students  were  de¬ 
prived  of  recently  published  materials  in 
Grade  2  braille.  She  was  so  busy  teaching 
them  Grade  1 V2  braille  that  she  didn’t  have 
time  to  learn  Grade  2  herself. 

Are  some  agencies  and  workers  really 
too  busy  to  assess  what  they  are  doing?  If 
so,  can  they  be  sure  they  are  always  doing 
the  right  thing?  Are  we  not  sometimes  so 
busy  engaging  in  outdated  activities  that 
we  unnecessarily  limit  assistance  to  our 
blind  clients? 

The  agencies  and  workers  who  are  too 
busy  to  produce  and  use  research  may  be 
the  very  ones  which  suffer  the  most  from  a 
cultural  lag. 

6)  “ Our  agency  lacks  research  person¬ 
nels 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  special  features 
about  service  for  the  blind  that  an  outsider 
must  learn.  Yet,  can  we  feel  that  it  will 
require  years  of  study  and  effort  to  crash 
this  inner  circle  of  understanding  about 
blindness? 

The  study  of  deaf-blind  individuals  at 
the  IHB  brought  together  experts  from  such 
fields  as  clinical  psychology,  social  case 


work,  social  group  work,  social  psychology, 
speech  and  hearing,  general  medicine,  oph¬ 
thalmology,  otology,  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  many  others.  The  orientation  pe¬ 
riod  required  for  these  professional  workers 
was  quite  modest.  It  may  have  been  a  little 
shocking  to  some  of  the  established  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  to  witness  how  quickly 
these  newcomers  grasped  the  basic  ideas  in 
service  to  blind  persons.  In  fact,  the  IHB 
situation,  as  is  often  the  case,  revealed  a 
plus  value  in  using  outside  specialists.15 
The  new  brethren  with  their  Ph.Ds,  and 
their  naivete  about  blindness  took  fresh  new 
looks  at  some  of  our  work  and  suggested 
some  ideas  that  have  since  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  program. 

In  fact,  some  of  them  have  returned  to 
their  universities  and  their  original  agen¬ 
cies  with  a  new  appreciation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness.  The  project  has  added  to 
the  small,  select  group  of  superior  persons 
in  our  culture  who  understand  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  aspirations  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  those  who  serve  them.  In  the 
years  ahead,  they  will  be  powerful  allies  in 
our  community  efforts. 

7)  “ Research  does  not  lead  to  practical 
application.” 

To  some  extent  this  is  true.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  true  than  it  ought  to  be.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  those  who  raise  this  objection 
to  research  may  be  the  ones  who  are  most 
resistant  to  using  its  findings.  Thus,  they 
play  an  important  role  in  restricting  the 
value  of  research  and  then  criticize  research 
for  being  so  restricted  in  its  practical  ap¬ 
plications.  Research  workers  and  practi¬ 
tioners  need  to  be  conscious  of  a  time  di¬ 
mension.  Research  doesn’t  always  lead  to 
immediate  applications.  Typically,  a  period 
of  months,  years,  even  decades  may  inter¬ 
vene  between  discovery  and  practical  ap¬ 
plication.  What  may  seem  to  some  as 
wasted  effort  is  really  a  period  of  growing 
readiness  to  use  a  particular  research  prod¬ 
uct. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  following  ideas 
have  been  suggested: 
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1 )  There  are  many  problems  in  our  field 
for  which  research  data  have  not  been 
gathered. 

2)  Some  of  the  agencies,  leaders,  and 
workers  in  our  field  are  less  than  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  research. 

3 )  In  some  cases,  they  prefer  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  experience  to  those  of  research. 

4)  They  offer  many  and  varied  reasons 
for  their  reliance  upon  experience. 

5)  These  reasons,  to  some  extent,  are 
not  supported  by  the  available  evidence. 

We  have  been  stressing  the  creative  as¬ 
pects  of  research  activity.  In  terms  of  the 
use  of  presently  accessible  research  find¬ 
ings,  what  is  the  status  of  service  to  blind 
persons? 

Supa,  Dallenbach,  Cotzin,17  and  others 
have  experimentally  established  that  ob¬ 
stacle  perception  grows  out  of  attention  to 
certain  auditory  cues  in  the  environment. 
Although  some  have  suggested  that  the 
methods  used  in  these  studies  were  imper¬ 
fect,  the  results  are  so  consistent  that  it 
seems  safe  to  regard  these  auditory  cues 
as  crucial  to  obstacle  perception. 

Lack  of  Application:  Barrier  to  Progress 

Though  these  data  have  been  available 
to  us  for  almost  twenty  years,  exceedingly 
few  workers  in  the  field  have  attempted  to 
translate  them  into  practical  travel  training. 
At  best,  most  of  these  efforts  have  been 
informal,  localized,  and  lacking  in  scientific 
precision. 

We  have,  then,  certain  apparently  helpful 
facts  on  one  of  the  basic  problems  of 
blindness,  but  have  left  them  unsystema¬ 
tized,  unscientific  and  thus  useless  for  any 
practical  application.  Currently,  psycholo¬ 
gists  with  no  previous  affiliation  in  our  field 
and  no  current  association  with  an  agency 
for  the  blind  are  beginning  to  explore  some 
of  the  components  of  travel.  Until  now,  we 
have  been  content  to  sit  on  our  hands. 

In  fact,  even  though  the  lack  of  research 
evidence  on  many  points  has  been  a  barrier 
to  workers  with  the  blind,  the  failure  to 
use  what  is  available  has  proved  an  even 
greater  problem. 


Many  workers  in  our  field  not  only  fail 
to  apply  research  findings  to  their  work 
but  remain  unaware  of  these  findings.  In¬ 
deed,  some  research  studies  are  reported 
in  obscure  sources  and  are  written  in  tech¬ 
nical  jargon.  However,  do  we  systematically 
seek  out  such  studies,  do  we  keep  up-to- 
date  on  the  literature,  are  we  willing  to  try 
some  of  the  ideas  presented? 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  examined  some 
of  the  current  attitudes  toward  research  in 
our  field  and  the  problems  of  applying  re¬ 
search  to  everyday  agency  practice.  Now 
let  us  review  the  past,  and  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  current  status  of  research  in  our 
field. 

The  field  of  service  to  the  blind  has  a 
distinguished  record  in  research.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  psychologists  studied 
the  physiological  and  perceptual  processes. 
Vision  was  primary  among  their  objects. 
Although  such  areas  as  dream  analysis,  re¬ 
action  time,  and  learning  problems  were 
treated  only  peripherally,  emphasis  fell 
upon  two  especially  challenging  areas :  sen¬ 
sory  compensation  and  obstacle  perception. 

In  1895,  Heller9  published  the  results  of 
a  series  of  experiments  with  obstacle  per¬ 
ception.  Kuntz12  and  Krogius11  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Hayes8  in  the  United  States  all 
added  evidence  to  this  theory.  Their  view 
still  holds. 

A  handful  of  researchers,  including  Ir¬ 
win,10  McKay,13  and  Maxfield,14  kept  the 
spirit  of  investigation  alive  in  the  inter- 
war  perod. 

Other  interesting  psychological  work  was 
also  taking  place.  As  early  as  1931,  Dolan- 
ski 5  published  findings  that  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  audition  was  essential  to  ob¬ 
stacle  perception.  During  the  war  years, 
Bauman,1  in  Philadelphia,  started  her  work 
on  aptitude  testing. 

Current  Status  of  Research 

The  decade  of  the  1950’s  saw  another 
renaissance  in  research  into  blindness.  Its 
first  evidence  came  from  Nathaniel  Raskin 
and  Marian  Weller,  then  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Writing  in  the 
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pamphlet  Current  Research  in  Work  for 
the  Blind:  A  Survey ,  they  noted:  “Newer 
concepts  and  methods  are  being  employed 
which  are  adding  to  the  meaningfulness  of 
research  in  this  field.” 

Relying  upon  a  bibliography  of  twenty- 
four  research  items  and  informed  reports 
from  and  correspondence  with  workers  in 
the  field,  Raskin  and  Weller  reviewed  cur¬ 
rent  studies  in  adjustment,  testing,  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  problems,  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  safety  and  facial  vision.  They  noted 
a  need  for  more  studies  of  improved  meth¬ 
odology  in  attitudes,  adjustment,  and  per¬ 
ception. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  National 
Psychological  Research  Council  for  the 
Blind  published  Research  Suggestions  on 
Psychological  Problems  Associated  with 
Blindness,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Acknowledging  the  growing  importance 
of  research,  this  publication  notes  (Circa 
1951  or  2) :  “There  is  no  body  of  system¬ 
atic  research  data  to  which  the  rehabilitat¬ 
ion  worker  may  turn  to  learn  the  basic  facts 
regarding  the  problems  associated  with 
blindness.”  It  proceeds  to  note  three  bar¬ 
riers  to  research  in  the  field: 

1 )  The  number  of  blind  persons  is  often 
too  small  to  permit  an  adequate  sample  of 
given  characteristics. 

2)  It  is  difficult  to  set  up  good  control 
groups  of  blind  and  seeing  persons. 

3)  Research  workers  and  psychologists 
have  had  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to 
blind  persons  through  the  existing  re¬ 
sources. 

The  Council  then  goes  on  to  spell  out 
needed  areas  for  research  activity. 

In  1959,  Milton  Graham  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  published  an 
important  contribution  to  our  undestand¬ 
ing  of  research  efforts  in  this  field.  It  is 
called:  Social  Research  on  Blindness:  Its 
Present  Status  since  1953;  Its  Potential. 

This  study  was  made  five  years  after  the 
Raskin  and  Weller  survey.  Graham  notes 
that  there  can  be  discerned  much  greater 
research  activity  than  earlier  in  the  decade. 


He  attributes  this  to  government  interven¬ 
tion  in  stimulating  and  financing  research; 
emphasis  upon  research  into  the  blind  per¬ 
son  as  a  total  being  rather  than  as  a  com¬ 
posite  of  specialized  narrow  characteristics; 
and  the  tendency  to  include  blind  persons 
in  larger  populations  of  broader  character 
such  as  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

This  latter  trend  is  an  especially  hopeful 
one.  For  example,  H.  Robert  Blank  and 
Lauretta  Bender  in  an  ongoing  study  of 
the  motility  of  children  in  general,  have  de¬ 
cided  to  devote  part  of  their  investigation 
to  a  study  of  motility  in  blind  children. 

Graham  notes  that  during  the  five  year 
period  since  Raskin’s  study  in  1953,  sixty- 
two  research  projects  and  410  publications 
were  related  directly  to  blindness.  In  all, 
Graham  reported  785  items,  an  admittedly 
extensive  literature. 

In  his  conclusions,  Graham  suggests  the 
need  for  future  studies  in  social  character¬ 
istics  of  a  national  sample  of  blind  persons; 
standards  of  service  to  blind  persons;  mo¬ 
bility;  and  the  wider  social  implications  of 
blindness,  especially  attitudes. 

One  possible  conclusion  regarding  the 
present  status  of  research  into  blindness 
is  that  never  before  has  so  much  research 
work  been  undertaken  of  so  high  a  quality 
and  of  such  a  general  interest  to  the  field. 
Gaps  and  inadequacies  exist,  but  the  over¬ 
all  picture  is  brightening. 

What  Lies  Ahead 

From  our  knowledge  of  plans  and  the 
trends  expressed  in  the  past  year,  it  is  highly 
likely  that  agencies  for  the  blind  will  apply 
for  research  and  demonstration  grants  in 
increasing  numbers.  These  grants  will  come 
from  government  and  from  foundations. 

Indications  are  that  community  and 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  will  show  less 
hesitation  in  obtaining  consultative  and 
practitioner  services  from  universities  and 
research  groups  for  the  conception  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  research..  They  will  find 
that  the  use  of  such  personnel  stimulates 
agency  growth  and  improves  the  quality  of 
agency  service. 
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The  literature  on  blindness  will  become 
less  anecdotal  and  experiential  and  more 
scientific.  This  is  already  apparent  in  the 
growing  number  of  research-oriented  arti¬ 
cles  appearing  in  the  New  Outlook  and  in 
the  “Research  in  Review”  column  of  this 
journal. 

Finally,  service  for  the  blind  will  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  broader  re¬ 
search  projects  studying  people  rather  than 
the  phenomenon  of  blindness,  per  se.  In¬ 


creasingly,  it  will  cooperate  with  more  gen¬ 
eral  agencies  serving  other  disabilities  and 
the  population  as  a  whole  in  meaningful 
projects  which  will  benefit  blind  persons. 
We  can  expect  research  projects  which  will 
cross  many  lines  and  survey  varied  popu¬ 
lations. 

On  the  whole,  the  future  looks  excep¬ 
tionally  bright  for  research.  Consequently, 
it  looks  exceptionally  bright  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  those  who  serve  them. 
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I  am  very  happy  that  your  program  com¬ 
mittee  asked  me  to  speak  on  the  topic  for 
this  morning’s  consideration:  “Are  We 
Truly  Part  of  the  Community?”  This 
searching  question  is  delightful  in  itself 
because  of  the  manifold  ramifications  an 
adequate  answer  would  require.  More  than 
that,  it  touches  the  central  problem  of  our 
lives,  our  adequacy  not  as  blind  people, 
but  as  people.  The  question,  proposed  in 
the  setting  of  this  convention,  delights 
me  most  of  all  because  it  gives  evidence  of 
our  growing  sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  of  our  growing  recognition  of  the  need 
for  realistic  self-evaluation. 

Let’s  start  with  one  of  the  fundamental 
premises  of  all  social  theory,  that  human 
personality  is  a  product  of  social  interac¬ 
tion,  that  only  through  our  human  con¬ 
tacts  do  we  develop  even  the  fundamental 
concept  of  the  self.  Beginning  with  the 
mother-child  relationship  and  expanding 
through  the  family,  the  neighborhood 
group,  and  an  ever-widening  sphere  of  so¬ 
cial  contact  with  persons  and  with  groups, 
we  eventually  achieve  our  definition  of 
ourselves  and  our  social  environment.  To 
put  it  simply,  man  is  a  gregarious  animal, 
and  social  contact  is  as  necessary  to  him  as 
the  air  he  breathes  and  the  food  that  nour¬ 
ishes  him.  From  this  comes  the  need  to 
belong,  the  desire  to  be  accepted  or  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  group,  along  with  the 
fundamental  definitions  already  mentioned. 


Dr.  Cutsforth,  the  author  of  The  Blind  in 
School  and  Society,  first  published  in  1933, 
and  subsequently  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  1951,  retired 
from  a  twenty -three-year  practice  in  clinical 
psychology  in  1959.  This  paper  was  delivered 
by  him  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Blind  of  California,  Inc.,  on  October 
22,  1960. 


And  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we 
are  any  exception  to  this  sociological  gen¬ 
eralization. 

However,  many  of  us  have  a  difficult  time 
in  feeling  as  if  we  have  really  gained  admit¬ 
tance  to  our  social  community  as  we  have 
defined  it;  and  usually,  for  us,  that  com¬ 
munity  consists  of  a  great  preponderance 
of  visually  competent  members.  Naturally, 
this  feeling  within  us  is  going  to  produce 
behavior  patterns  that  are  found  in  all  so- 
called  minority  groups;  namely,  fear  and 
feelings  of  inadequacy,  attitudes  which  are 
destructive  to  participation  and  identifica¬ 
tion.  They  are  destructive  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  they  repel  rather  than  attract 
the  advances  of  others  and,  second,  be¬ 
cause  they  blunt  our  sensitivity  to  others 
and  impose  artificial  limitations  on  our 
choices  and  on  our  self-initiated  relation¬ 
ships.  Obviously,  then,  the  attitude  of  the 
blind  person  toward  the  majority  mem¬ 
bers  will  inevitably  define  to  him  in  large 
part  his  concept  of  himself  and  of  the 
community.  This  is  the  same  problem  that 
confronts  the  mixed-breed  Indians,  the 
Jews,  and  the  victims  of  polio,  a  problem 
stated  aptly  by  Shakespeare  when  Cassius 
said,  “The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in 
our  stars/But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are 
underlings.” 

Naturally,  it  is  always  much  more  con¬ 
venient  to  blame  the  environmental  situa¬ 
tion  for  our  failure  to  achieve  the  social 
competence  we  covet,  than  it  is  to  search 
out  the  causal  factor  and  do  something 
about  it.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  great 
variety  of  objective  situations  and  personal 
circumstances  contributes  to  the  final  result 
which  is  we  and  our  attitudes.  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  two  of  these  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  the  highest  importance — first, 
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geography;  and  second,  the  make-up  of 
the  immediate  social  surroundings.  And  I 
wish  to  discuss  them  as  named,  in  reverse 
order  of  their  importance. 

With  your  forebearance,  I  will  illustrate 
to  you  what  I  mean  by  geographical  influ¬ 
ence,  by  describing  to  you  the  situation 
as  it  existed  in  the  Pacific  northwest  during 
the  first  decade-and-a-half  of  the  century. 
Oregon,  where  I  lived,  was  similar  to 
Washington  and  Idaho,  sparsely  populated, 
spotted  with  towns  and  embryonic  cities, 
spaced  two  or  three  days’  journey  apart 
on  a  good  saddle  horse.  Portland,  the  larg¬ 
est  city  in  the  state,  was  not  quite  as  big 
at  Bakerfield.  Salem,  the  capital,  had  a 
population  of  less  than  5,000.  My  home 
town  had  a  population  of  250.  The  state 
school  for  the  blind  which  I  attended  for 
seven  years  had  forty-six  students  when  I 
entered  in  1905,  and  fifty-two  when  I  left 
under  duress  in  1912.  The  home-town  high 
school  which  I  attended  had  a  student  body 
of  thirty-one,  and  my  graduating  class  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  girls  and  me.  So  far  as  I  was 
able  to  learn,  the  vast  area  of  southern 
Oregon  in  which  I  lived  contained  only  one 
other  blind  person  of  whom  I  heard  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  whom  I  never  saw.  This 
territory  comprised  about  twenty  thousand 
square  miles.  But  what  chance  there  for 
propinquity?  That  the  situation  was  rela¬ 
tively  the  same  throughout  the  state  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  thirty-odd 
counties  of  the  state  averaged  about  one- 
and-a-half  students  each  at  the  school  for 
the  blind. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  these 
individuals  were  prevented  from  having 
any  social  relations  with  each  other  or  ego 
identification  with  any  blindness  because  of 
the  geographical  distance  barriers.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  grow  up  as 
a  part  of  their  local  sighted  community  if 
they  were  to  have  community  identification 
at  all.  Naturally,  there  were  those  who 
projected  themselves  into  the  community 
actively  and  those  who  withdrew  from  all 
outside  relationships  aside  from  their  own 
families.  The  path  they  took,  whichever  it 


was,  defined  for  them  their  social  environ¬ 
ment  and  themselves. 

It  so  happened  that  the  tribe  of  Cuts- 
forths  were  a  friendly,  sociable,  frontier 
people.  At  the  time  I  thought  nothing  about 
it.  It  seemed  perfectly  natural  and  normal 
that  I  knew  and  liked  all  the  people  within 
a  forty-five  mile  radius  of  my  home.  This 
was  true  not  only  of  me,  but  of  most  of 
my  fellow  students  during  my  seven  years 
at  the  Oregon  school.  Therefore,  even  if 
we  liked  and  enjoyed  each  other  for  the 
most  part  at  school,  no  concept  of  “we- 
ness”  or  “we,  the  blind,”  developed.  That 
limited  environment  was  too  meager  for 
us.  The  friendly  town,  surrounded  by  small 
farms,  along  with  what  modern  education 
might  consider  an  under-organized  and 
over-relaxed  attitude  toward  free  time  ac¬ 
tivities,  allowed  us  to  pursue  the  kind  of 
relationships  we  had  learned  at  home.  It 
is  quite  evident  why,  on  graduation,  no 
one  even  thought  of  an  alumni  associa¬ 
tion. 

I  believe  that  this  geographical  situa¬ 
tion  functioned  to  prevent  the  social  con¬ 
cept  of  “we,  the  blind,”  from  developing 
in  the  Pacific  northwest,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  a  large  factor  in  causing 
the  individual  success  of  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
George  F.  Meyer,  E.  F.  Irvine,  and  Newell 
Perry  whose  formative  years  were  spent  in 
a  comparable  period  of  sparse  population 
in  northern  California.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  no  dual  marriage  occurred  in  the 
state  of  Oregon  prior  to  1923,  and  when 
I  left  Oregon  in  1936,  there  was  no  ves¬ 
tige  of  any  sort  of  organization  for  the 
blind.  It  was  not  until  I  moved  away  from 
the  north  Pacific  Coast  that  I  first  be¬ 
came  aware  of  and  heard  about  the  so- 
called  hostility  and  impenetrability  of  the 
sighted  world. 

This  phenomenon,  my  common  sense 
tells  me,  must  have  some  basis  in  reality. 
Certainly,  the  hymn  of  hate  that  you  hear 
sung  in  California  is  almost  a  national  an¬ 
them  of  the  blind,  blaming  the  problems 
and  woes  of  the  blind  upon  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  and  rejecting  sighted  public. 
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Frankly,  I  am  rationally  capable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  this  problem,  but  emotionally  it 
has  perhaps  been  my  good  fortune  not  to 
have  experienced  it.  Again,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  was  about  that  it  was  said: 
“There  was  a  young  man  so  benighted/ 
He  didn’t  know  when  he  was  slighted/So 
he  went  to  the  party/And  ate  just  as 
hearty/As  though  he  had  been  invited.” 

If  I  happen  to  be  so  opaque  and  socially 
non-perceptive,  the  only  excuse  I  can  offer 
for  myself  is  that  nine-tenths  of  my  life 
has  been  spent  living  with,  going  to  school 
with,  and  working  with  sighted  people.  So 
perhaps  it  will  not  appear  too  farfetched  if 
I  identify  this  persecuted  attitude  that  we 
are  laboring  under  and  with,  as  the  “Chi¬ 
nese  Wall”  of  the  blind.  The  Chinese  found 
that  the  wall  they  had  built  served  better 
to  contain  themselves  than  to  keep  out  the 
invading  Manchurians  and  Mongolians. 
Likewise,  our  wall,  constructed  of  fear  of 
the  sighted  public  and  of  our  own  feel¬ 
ings  of  inadequacy  in  dealing  with  them, 
we  find  it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  scale  ourselves  and  thereby  ap¬ 
proach  whatever  lies  without;  while  we  still 
feel  vulnerable  to  attack  from  every  side. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  second  of 
those  objective  situations  affecting  person¬ 
ality  growth,  which  were  stated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  talk,  that  is,  the  make-up 
of  the  immediate  social  surroundings.  In 
this  relation,  let  me  cite  a  clear-cut  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  propinquity  can  cause  a  mi¬ 
nority  group  to  fail  to  become  a  part  of 
the  community. 

In  1915,  the  University  of  Oregon  had 
but  one  student  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
He  lived  in  the  home  of  a  professor  of  ge¬ 
ology  where  he  earned  his  living  as  the 
houseboy  and  baby  sitter.  Since  no  one 
on  the  campus  spoke  or  understood  any 
of  the  native  dialects  current  on  Luzon 
or  Mindanao,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
converse  in  English  and  he  soon  became 
quite  fluent.  He  made  friends  with  many 
of  the  students,  became  a  good  tennis 
player,  and  did  well  in  the  American  game 
of  basketball,  all  this  in  addition  to  a  very 


creditable  performance  in  the  classroom. 
By  his  junior  year,  all  over  the  campus, 
Ben  was  Ben,  an  individual,  and  no  longer 
the  “little  Filipino.” 

In  1923,  the  situation  was  very  different. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  twenty  Phil¬ 
ippine  students  on  the  campus.  Instead  of 
following  Ben’s  example,  these  students 
lived  together  and  boarded  themselves, 
sticking  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  na¬ 
tive  diet.  They  did  not  participate  in  any  of 
the  student  activities  on  the  campus.  In  their 
leisure  time  they  congregated  in  the  little- 
used  recreation  room  of  the  YMCA  where 
they  constantly  played  pingpong  among 
themselves.  Although  these  students  had  a 
good  basic  knowledge  of  English  gained 
in  their  secondary  training  in  the  Islands, 
instead  of  using  it  in  their  own  social  con¬ 
versations,  they  amalgamated  it  with  their 
different  local  dialects  into  a  wierd  form  of 
Pigeon  English.  Consequently,  their  speech 
deteriorated,  hampering  their  classroom 
participation  as  well  as  all  their  communi¬ 
cation  outside  their  own  group.  Since  they 
had  been  star  students  in  their  secondary 
schools,  they  developed  a  strong  feeling  of 
inadequacy  which  displayed  itself  in  a 
paranoid  form  of  suspicion  and  anxiety 
that  they  were  being  discriminated  against. 
In  the  summer  vacation,  instead  of  dis¬ 
persing  and  finding  separate  jobs,  they 
contracted  en  masse,  to  work  in  some  sal¬ 
mon  cannery  and  spent  the  three  summer 
months  in  an  Alaskan  barracks,  repeating 
the  same  process  of  exclusive  segregation. 

This  example  I  cite  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  it  can  happen  to  other  people  be¬ 
sides  the  blind  who  are  segregated  by  so¬ 
ciety  or  voluntarily  by  their  own  choice, 
when  circumstances,  or  the  press  of  popu¬ 
lation  bring  sufficient  numbers  together.  We 
lose  contact  with  the  community  in  which 
we  live,  we  become  incapable  of  forming 
an  integral  part  separately  and  individually 
in  that  community,  and  we  develop  almost 
a  paranoid  attitude  toward  the  community 
of  fear  and  hatred,  suspicion  and  greatly 
enhanced  feelings  of  rejection  and  inade¬ 
quacy. 
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The  cause  of  this  social  phenomenon 
is  about  as  simple  at  is  is  inevitable.  It  is 
far  more  comfortable  and  easy  to  get  our 
own  social  and  ego  satisfaction  in  a  homo¬ 
geneous  group,  than  it  is  in  a  diversified, 
heterogeneous  social  community.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  linger  in  a  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  unhappy  social  phenome¬ 
non.  The  important  thing  is  to  find  out  how 
we  can  overcome  and  correct  in  ourselves 
this,  the  greatest  handicap  of  the  blind. 
Discussion  and  understanding,  however  es¬ 
sential  in  defining  a  situation  and  pointing 
a  direction,  rarely  solve  problems.  It  re¬ 
quires  action  to  solve  any  problem  whether 
that  problem  resides  in  a  malfunctioning 
sink  drain  or  in  our  social  relationships. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  fez-capped,  baggy-pantsed  Shriners, 
organized  to  form  a  mutual  group  of  kin¬ 
dred  spirits  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having 
fun.  This  pattern  the  Shriners  followed  for 
several  years  until  they  found  themselves 
the  victim  of  their  own  exclusiveness  which 
they  themselves  had  produced.  In  order  to 
justify  their  existence  socially  and  bring 
themselves  back  into  a  satisfying  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  they 
adopted  and  have  continued  to  support 
generously  a  program  for  the  benefit  of 
crippled  children.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  we  have  followed  this  pattern  in 
our  highly  exclusive  organization,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  or  how  large,  that  instead 
of  going  into  the  community  to  socially 
justify  our  existence  and  show  our  bene¬ 
ficence,  we  have  adopted  ourselves  as  our 
major  project,  thereby  compounding  our 
isolation  and  separation  from  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Now,  I  do  not  minimize  what  the  or¬ 
ganized  blind  have  accomplished  and  are 
accomplishing.  What  I  think  we  should 
consider  are  these  two  questions.  First,  are 
we  inadvertently  accomplishing  something 
that  we  do  not  want  to  accomplish;  and, 
second,  are  we  failing  to  extend  our  ac¬ 
tivities  in  directions  that  would  be  satis¬ 
fying  to  us  and  that  would,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  our  identification  and 


promote  our  status  in  the  community? 

I  was  startled  and  intrigued  by  the  leaf¬ 
let  recently  put  out  by  this  organization. 
I  heartily  agree  with  the  text  of  the  leaflet 
and  am  proud  to  see  that  this  organization 
is  going  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  lead  the 
blind  out  of  a  position  of  a  “gimme”  mi¬ 
nority  into  a  position  of  respect  and  se¬ 
curity  in  the  community,  as  stated  in  the 
objectives  of  the  organization.  However,  I 
feel  that  a  stranger  to  the  organization,  hav¬ 
ing  read  the  slogan  and  looked  at  the  il¬ 
lustration  heading  the  page,  will  be  ill  pre¬ 
pared  to  absorb  the  significance  of  the 
statement  of  objectives  which  follows.  The 
slogan  states,  “The  blind  and  sighted  unite 
to  push  open  doors  of  opportunity  for  the 
28,000  blind  persons  in  California.”  The 
illustration  accompanying  the  slogan  shows 
an  attractive  blind  girl  opening  the  door 
of  opportunity  to  the  left,  and  a  visual  Joe 
Blow  opening  the  door  on  the  right.  Within 
the  girl’s  reach,  in  order,  are  a  diploma, 
money  and  a  pleasant  house.  What  appalled 
me  is — What  is  there  for  good  old  Joe  who 
opened  the  right  hand  door?  Not  a  damned 
thing.  Now  couldn’t  there  have  been  in 
that  symbolic  picture  another  blind  girl  of¬ 
fering  JB  at  least  a  cigarette  or  a  Pepsi¬ 
cola?  Good  old  Joe  can  only  assume  that  he 
is  dismissed  from  the  group  activity  until 
he  is  needed  next  time.  Apparently,  we  fear 
the  Greeks  even  when  bearing  gifts. 

This  is  the  image  we  have  spent  years 
in  creating.  This  is  the  image  we  must 
change  if  we  expect  the  community  to 
believe  in  the  objectives  we  state.  This 
image  can  be  changed  only  by  action — 
action  of  individuals  and  action  of  the 
group.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  something  a  knuckle-headed 
individual  named  Cutsforth  wrote  about 
a  decade  ago  to  the  effect  that  we  are  in 
the  position  of  being  not  the  happy  giver 
but  the  guilty  receiver. 

My  father-in-law,  an  old  Hoosier 
steeped  in  the  lore  and  wisdom  of  the 
McGuffey  Readers,  used  to  say,  “If  a  man 
would  have  friends,  he  must  show  him¬ 
self  friendly.”  We  are  wont  to  feel  hurt 
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and  resentful  at  the  expressed  or  unex¬ 
pressed  feeling  of  many  seeing  people  that 
our  blindness  is  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  us.  But  perhaps  we  inadvertently 
foster  this  feeling.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
these  questions:  Do  we  expend  as  much 
concern,  time,  energy,  and  money  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  interests  we  have  in  common 
with  our  neighbors  and  seeing  friends  in 
the  community  in  which  we  dwell,  as  we 
do  in  our  peculiar  interests  as  blind  peo¬ 
ple?  We  are  noted  for  our  political  ac¬ 
tivities  in  behalf  of  ourselves  as  blind 
people.  Do  we,  as  individuals,  enter  as 
freely  and  wholeheartedly  into  political  ac¬ 
tivities  toward  the  goal  of  better  govern¬ 
ment  for  all  of  us?  As  professional  peo¬ 
ple,  as  workers  in  industry,  what  relative 
proportion  of  ourselves  do  we  give  to 
i  our  professional  and  trade  organizations 
and  how  much  do  we  participate  in  the 
social  life  of  these  groups?  How  much  do 
we  turn  to  our  exclusive  groups  for  out¬ 
lets  that  we  could  and  should  be  finding 
among  people  of  like  talents  and  like  in¬ 
terests  in  the  community  at  large?  Nobody 
is  going  to  drag  us,  kicking  and  scream¬ 


ing,  over  our  Chinese  wall.  But  if  we  ap¬ 
proach  it  with  a  realistic  evaluation  of  our¬ 
selves  as  human  beings,  we  may  find  that 
it  is  unsubstantial,  and  that  we  have  walked 
right  through  it. 

I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  some 
state  organization  of  the  blind,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  this  one,  will  initiate  and  sup¬ 
port  a  completely  non-blind  project,  for 
the  benefit  not  of  blind  people,  but  of  peo¬ 
ple,  as  our  peers.  Let  me  ask  you,  what 
would  be  the  change  in  attitude  of  the 
sighted  public  towards  us  if  this  association 
were  to  come  out  with  such  an  undertaking 
as  sponsoring  a  scholarship  in  engineering 
or  political  science  for  an  able  student 
from  one  of  the  new  African  nations?  And 
what  would  be  the  change  in  our  attitude 
towards  ourselves  as  we  turned  our  inter¬ 
est  and  energies  outward  and  abandoned 
the  role  of  the  beggar  who  solicits  aid  for 
himself? 

When  we  are  able  to  function  collec¬ 
tively  and  individually  in  behalf  of  our 
community  as  a  whole,  then  we  can 
proudly  say  that  we  are  truly  part  of  the 
community. 


AFB  s  Information  and  Referral  Service 

—A  Review 

RUTH  V.  FRIEDMAN 


I  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  like  other 
national  agencies,  has  always  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  the  service  of  answering 
8  inquiries  from  or  in  behalf  of  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  throughout  the  country.  To  answer 
this  need  in  an  organized,  accurate,  pro¬ 
fessional  manner,  the  Foundation  in  1957 
established  a  social  worker-staffed  Infor- 
ej!  mational  and  Referral  Service,  aimed  at 
li  providing  each  inquirer  with  helpful  appro- 
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priate  information,  and/or  referring  him  to 
local  resources  where  the  help  he  is  seeking 
or  seems  to  need  is  available. 

The  Service  regards  each  inquirer  as  a 
self-directing  person,  and  is  cognizant  and 
mindful  of  the  confidentiality  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  It  respects  the  individual’s  ca¬ 
pacity  to  be  active  in  his  own  behalf,  as  well 
as  his  right  to  make  his  own  choices — in¬ 
cluding  the  choice  of  using  or  rejecting 
help  which  is  available  to  him. 

In  other  words,  the  handling  of  letters 
written  specifically  to  the  Foundation  is 
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always  in  accordance  with  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  social  work  practice  which 

.  .  rests  first  upon  the  belief  in  the  value 
of  the  individual,  his  uniqueness  and  his 
capacity  to  develop  and  adjust  in  the  way 
that  will  bring  him  satisfaction  .  .  .  Social 
workers  believe  strongly  in  the  individual’s 
right  to  direct  his  own  life  and  to  make  his 
own  choices,  including  the  choice  of 
whether  to  use  their  help.”  * 

The  volume  of  the  Service’s  activities  for 
the  three  years  of  1958,  1959,  and  1960 
has  consisted  of  letters,  telephone  calls  and 
“drop-in”  interviews  (the  latter  two  mostly 
from  New  York).  For  the  three  years  in¬ 
volved,  this  has  meant  an  average  of  3752 
inquiries  a  year,  or  312  inquiries  per  month 
(Table  I). 

Although  this  perhaps  is  not  a  sufficiently 
long  period  from  which  to  glean  completely 
reliable  patterns,  there  has  been  sufficient 
likeness  in  volume  as  well  as  seasonal  dif¬ 
ferences  in  each  of  these  three  years  to 
make  it  seem  that  a  pattern  is,  in  fact, 
emerging.  The  summer  months,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  quite  slow  (May  1959,  230;  July 
1960,  229)  while  a  considerable  upswing 
in  activity  takes  place  in  the  fall;  statistics 
slacken  off  considerably  in  the  late  fall 
(November  1958,  198),  and  climb  again 
at  a  very  sharp  rate  beginning  in  January 
(January  1958,  582;  January  1959,  402; 
March  1960,  440). 

The  Information  and  Referral  Service 
has  developed  methods  of  compiling  sta¬ 
tistics  and  data  which,  among  other  things, 
reveal  on  a  monthly  basis  the  various  “prob¬ 
lem  areas”  which  have  led  individuals  to 
send  inquiries  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  We  have  found  that  six 
“problem  areas”  have  accounted  for  over 
69  per  cent  of  the  inquiries  coming  to  the 
Service  for  the  three  years  under  study. 
We  think  it  is  of  particular  significance  that 
approximately  33  per  cent  of  the  total  in¬ 
quiries  handled  have  been  in  relation  to 
“reading  materials”  (Table  II). 

Although  not  included  in  the  table,  the 


*  Social  Work  Yearbook,  1957,  pp.  525-526. 


range  of  other  subjects  which  has  led  peo¬ 
ple  to  write  the  Foundation  includes:  aids 
and  appliances,  educational  data,  recreation 
and  hobbies,  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
employment,  eye  banks,  and  various  facets 
of  and  problems  involved  in  adjustment  to 
blindness. 

For  comparative  purposes,  data  are  pre¬ 
sented  (Table  III)  to  show  the  number 
of  inquiries  the  Informatian  and  Referral 
Service  has  received  from  certain  states — 
those  which  led  in  submitting  inquiries 
during  the  three  years  under  review. 

These  inquiries  add  up  to  almost  6,500, 
or  57  per  cent  of  the  11,255  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived.  As  is  apparent,  and  for  some  rather 
obvious  reasons,  New  York  accounts  for 
far  more  inquiries  than  any  of  the  other 
states — over  27  per  cent.  Illinois,  origin  of 
the  next  highest  number  of  letters,  tele¬ 
phone  calls  and  “drop-in”  interviews,  pro¬ 
vides  between  4  and  5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  New  York  figure  is  high  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Foundation’s  proximity  to  New 
Yorkers  via  the  telephone,  but  it  also  ties 
in  closely  with  the  fact  that  this  state  leads 
in  the  estimated  prevalance  of  blindness  in 
the  respective  states  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  (Table  IV). 

In  fact,  in  many  instances,  the  figures  ; 
concerning  the  inquiries  received  from  the 
respective  states  correlate  quite  closely 
with  the  figures  for  the  “prevalence  of 
blindness”  in  the  various  states  as  of  De-  j; 
cember,  1960.  Exceptions  are  such  states 
as  Massachusetts  and  Missouri,  both  of 
which  have  been  among  the  ten  most  ac¬ 
tive  as  far  as  inquiries  to  the  Foundation  '  I 
in  this  three-year  period  are  concerned, 
but  have  not  ranked  quite  that  high  in  the 
‘“prevalence  of  blindness”  figures.  On  the  I  < 
other  hand,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
although  among  the  ten  states  which  rank 
highest  in  their  blind  population,  have  not 
ranked  quite  as  high  in  the  area  of  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  Foundation. 

Even  a  superficial  perusal  of  this  chart 
shows  interesting  differences  and  seeming 
discrepancies  between  the  number  of  a 
state’s  blind  population  and  the  number 
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of  inquiries  made  from  or  about  individuals 
in  the  same  states.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  speculate  as  to  the  various  factors  which 
potentially  contribute  to  this  situation: 
how  much  does  it  have  to  do  with  the 
calibre  of  services  readily  available  locally; 
how  much  with  the  willingness  of  local 
radio  stations  and  TV  channels  to  broad¬ 
cast  the  Foundation’s  or  other  specialized 
agencies’  announcements;  with  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  radios  and  TV’s  to  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation?  What  else  might  be  involved? 

The  Service  is  also  responsible  for 
handling  the  inquiries  which,  in  sizable 
numbers,  are  addressed  to  the  Foundation 
along  with  the  relatively  simple,  more  or 
less  pin-pointed  requests  for  concrete  help. 
These  are  the  inquiries  from  disturbed  in¬ 
dividuals,  persons  with  complex  vocational 
situations,  or  people  experiencing  profound 
difficulties  in  one  or  another  aspect  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness.  These  are  the  in¬ 
quiries  which  most  frequently  arouse  the 
interest  of  non-social  workers,  and  invite 
their  questions  as  to  how  this  Service 
“counsels”  the  individuals  involved.  As 
social  workers,  the  Service  does  not  coun¬ 


sel  such  individuals  except  in  terms  of 
supplying  them  with  information  as  to 
where,  locally,  they  can  obtain  profes¬ 
sional  counseling  or  help  and  the  types  of 
help  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
are  available.  The  Service’s  role  in  this, 
again,  is,  dictated  by  the  principles  upon 
which  the  social  work  profession  operates. 
At  best,  human  behavior  and  the  human 
being  are  extremely  complex  entities  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  personality 
development  and  the  interaction  of  one 
individual  with  other  individuals  and  with 
the  various  aspects  of  what  may  be  a 
complicated  environment  is  certainly  not 
gleaned  from  a  single — or  even  a  series — 
of  letters.  One  basic  technique  of  counsel¬ 
ing,  we  believe,  is  the  face-to-face  inter¬ 
view  and  relationship  between  the  human 
being  seeking  help  and  the  representative 
of  the  organization  trying  to  help  him 
solve  his  problem.  Professionally  adequate 
counseling,  in  other  words,  is  not  done 
“long  distance”  and  the  Information  and 
Referral  Service  refers  individuals  needing 
such  counseling  to  the  best-known  profes¬ 
sional  service  available  locally. 


Table  I 

Volume  of  Information  and  Referral  Service  Activity 


1958 

1959 

1960 

Totals 

Number  of  letters 

3662 

3018 

2574 

9254 

Number  of  telephone 
calls  and  interviews 

360 

687 

954 

2001 

Total  inquiries 

4022 

3705 

3528 

11,255 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  or  refer  in  any  way  to  the  many  requests  addressed 
to  the  Foundation’s  specialists  in  education,  rehabilitation,  etc. 


Table  II 

Areas  of  Most  Frequent  Inquiry 

Table  III 

States  Submitting  Most  Inquiries  for 
Three-Year  Period 

Problem  A  rea 

Number 

Percentage 
of  Total 

State 

New  York 
Illinois 

Number  of  Inquiries 

3,093 

494 

Reading  material 

3,701 

33 

Pennsylvania 

454 

General  information 

1,081 

10 

California 

432 

Financial  information 

823 

7 

Michigan 

421 

Medical  information 

806 

7 

Ohio 

401 

Braille 

703 

6 

Florida 

395 

Aids,  etc. 

661 

6 

Massachusetts 

Texas 

390 

386 

Total 

7,775 

69 

Total 

6,466 
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Table  IV 


States* 

Prevalence 
of  Blindness 
Figures 

Rank  in 
prevalence 
of  Blindness 

No.  of  Info. 
&  Referral 
Inquiries 

Rank  in  Info. 

&  Referral 

Inquiries 

Alabama 

8,690 

15 

141 

26 

Alaska 

2 

51 

Arizona 

3,932 

29 

84 

35 

Arkansas 

3,876 

31 

93 

32 

California 

26,719 

2 

432 

4 

Colorado 

3,736 

33 

92 

33 

Connecticut 

3,853 

32 

183 

14 

Delaware 

990 

46 

31 

46 

District  of  Columbia 

2,147 

37 

70 

37 

Florida 

12,330 

8 

395 

7 

Georgia 

10,291 

10 

155 

19 

Hawaii 

4 

50 

Idaho 

1,027 

44 

47 

40 

Illinois 

17,239 

6 

494 

2 

Indiana 

8,438 

17 

235 

12 

Iowa 

4,633 

27 

142 

25 

Kansas 

3,879 

30 

152 

20 

Kentucky 

6,684 

21 

165 

18 

Louisiana 

8,696 

14 

123 

28 

Maine 

2,045 

38 

112 

30 

Maryland 

6,698 

20 

182 

16 

Massachusetts 

8,444 

16 

390 

8 

Michigan 

13,768 

7 

421 

5 

Minnesota 

5,258 

24 

120 

29 

Mississippi 

6,447 

22 

92 

34 

Missouri 

8,986 

13 

327 

10 

Montana 

1,154 

42 

42 

44 

Nebraska 

2,328 

36 

79 

36 

Ne\rada 

601 

48 

15 

49 

New  Hampshire 

1,135 

43 

47 

41 

New  Jersey 

10,132 

11 

264 

11 

New  Mexico 

3,252 

34 

38 

45 

New  York 

28,194 

1 

3,093 

1 

North  Carolina 

11,253 

9 

193 

13 

North  Dakota 

999 

45 

42 

43 

Ohio 

18,441 

5 

401 

6 

Oklahoma 

4,796 

25 

145 

24 

Oregon 

2,636 

35 

96 

31 

Pennsylvania 

21,167 

4 

454 

3 

Rhode  Island 

1,469 

39 

58 

38 

South  Carolina 

7,316 

19 

126 

27 

South  Dakota 

1,171 

41 

31 

47 

Tennessee 

8,133 

18 

170 

17 

Texas 

21,938 

3 

386 

9 

Utah 

1,247 

40 

48 

39 

Vermont 

725 

47 

45 

42 

Virginia 

9,957 

12 

183 

15 

Washington 

4,707 

26 

147 

22 

West  Virginia 

4,129 

28 

146 

23 

Wisconsin 

6,284 

23 

152 

21 

Wyoming 

564 

49 

24 

48 

*  This  table  does  not  include  inf  or  motion  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  as  such  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  presently  available. 
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The  Current  Status  of  Work  with  the 

Blind  in  Israel 


LEONARD  NELESON 


The  present  statement  is  offered  as  a 
supplement  to  and  as  a  view  somewhat  at 
variance  with  an  article  by  Herbert  J. 
Freudenberger,  Ph.D.,  entitled  “Some  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Is¬ 
rael,”  published  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook.  Having  appeared  in  print  a 
year  and  a  half  after  its  author’s  brief  visit 
to  that  country,  the  article  can  hardly  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  a  current  report  of  the 
highly  fluid  situation  existing  in  Israel  to¬ 
day.  Aside  from  the  conflicting  informa¬ 
tion  currently  in  hand  as  to  the  case  load 
being  served  by  respective  agencies  there, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  number  of  clients 
cannot,  in  isolation  of  other  factors,  deter¬ 
mine  or  evaluate  the  adequacy,  effective¬ 
ness,  and  appropriateness  of  services  being 
rendered  by  any  given  agency.  [Editor’s 
Note:  The  New  Outlook  assumes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  time  lapse  before  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  observations  by  Dr.  Freuden¬ 
berger.] 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  present 
writer  was  the  afore-stated  article’s  man¬ 
ner  of  juxtaposing  the  efforts  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Institute  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  on  a  custodial  basis  and  those  of 
Migdal  Or  (American  Israeli  Lighthouse), 
a  Haifa  rehabilitation  center  for  bind  ado¬ 
lescents  and  adults.  It  would  seem  that  a 
custodial  facility,  ministering  primarily  to 
the  educational  needs  of  blind  children  in 
residence  for  a  considerable  number  of 


Leonard  Neleson,  executive  director  of  the 
American-Israeli  Lighthouse,  designed  and  set 
up  the  Haifa  rehabilitation  center,  including  a 
recreational  program.  He  is  also  responsible 
for  research  projects  and  technological  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  center.  Having  completed  his 
doctoral  credits  at  New  York  University,  Mr. 
Neleson  is  presently  writing  his  doctoral  thesis. 


years,  provides  too  narrow  and  restricted  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  a  rehabilitation 
facility  whose  services  are  exclusively  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  social  and  vocational 
needs  of  blind  adolescents  and  adults  whose 
term  of  residence  does  not,  on  the  average, 
exceed  nine  to  ten  months.  Furthermore, 
the  areas  of  concern  for  the  two  respective 
facilities  are  basically  directed  to  two  dif¬ 
ferent  segments  of  Israel’s  visually  dis¬ 
abled  population;  one  confining  itself  to 
the  children  who  constitute  between  5  and 
10  per  cent  of  that  population,  the  other 
addressing  itself  to  the  90  to  95  per  cent 
remainder  consisting  of  adolescents  and 
adults. 

The  Freudenberger  article  further  re¬ 
ported  that  clients  of  working  age  were 
sent  to  the  residential  institution  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  a  “complete  evaluation  of  [their] 
training  and  employment  potentials”  be¬ 
fore  assignment  to  remedial  services  else¬ 
where.  The  records  of  the  rehabilitation 
center  at  Haifa  show  that  blind  applicants 
are  referred  to  it  directly  and  principally 
by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and 
otherwise  by  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and 
the  Israeli  National  Insurance  Fund.  No 
records  of  any  evaluation  by  the  Jerusalem 
residential  facility  have  ever  accompanied 
an  applicant  to  the  rehabilitation  center. 

Furthermore,  the  first  six  weeks  of  a 
client’s  training  at  the  Haifa  rehabilitation 
center  (Migdal  Or)  constitute  his  pro¬ 
bationary  and  evaluation  period,  and  are 
devoted  to  a  determination  of  his  social 
and  vocational  aptitudes  and  deficits,  such 
findings  becoming  focal  points  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  rehabilitation  plan  tailored  to  his 
individual  needs  for  total  adjustment. 

The  Freudenberger  article  failed  to  re- 
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fer  to  the  non-institutional  program  for  the 
education  of  blind  children  within  their 
own  communities.  Housed  in  a  public 
school  in  Tel  Aviv,  the  program  has  as  its 
aim  the  retention  of  the  blind  child  within 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  his  otherwise  being  compelled 
to  obtain  his  education  in  an  institutional 
arrangement  of  many  years’  duration.  This 
project  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Israeli 
Ministry  of  Education,  the  American  Is¬ 
raeli  Lighthouse  and  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind.  In  its  first  year 
of  operation  it  attained  a  level  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  which  induced  the  Ministry 
permanently  to  incorporate  it  in  its  educa¬ 
tional  structure.  An  explanation  of  its  oper¬ 
ation,  prepared  by  the  present  writer,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  December,  1957,  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook.  Since  this  is  a  unit  mani¬ 
festly  comparable  to  the  services  of  the 
residential  alternative  at  Jerusalem,  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  Freudenberger  article 
was  not  devoted  in  part  to  a  comparison 
of  these  respective  approaches  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children.  Cutsforth’s*  and 
Sarason’s**  observations  in  respect  to  this 
educational  issue  might  have  found  a 
variant  viewpoint,  and  the  field  itself  might 
possibly  have  been  enriched  if  the  afore- 
stated  comparison  had  been  made. 

Of  interest  in  the  Freudenberger  article 
is  the  persistent  reference  to  dealing  with 
the  “whole”  person  in  the  development  of 
appropriate  services.  Why  it  was  not  sub¬ 
sumed  in  the  operative  services  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  center  at  Haifa,  is  somewhat 
mystifying  to  this  writer.  Certainly  a  re¬ 
habilitation  program,  geared  to  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  medical,  psychological,  voca¬ 
tional  and  recreational  services  within  a 
system  applicable  to  the  individual  adjust¬ 
ment  needs  of  a  rehabilitant,  cannot  deal 
with  less  than  the  “whole”  person.  It  is 
common  knowledge  in  the  field  that  the 

*  Cutsforth,  Thomas  D.,  The  Blind  in  School 
and  Society,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  1951. 

**  Sarason,  Seymour  B.,  Psychological 
Problems  in  Mental  Deficiency,  Harper  & 
Bros.  New  York,  1953. 


sum  total  of  the  impediments  interposed 
between  a  rehabilitant  and  his  maximal 
and  optimal  adjustment  goals  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  concern  of  a  rehabilitation  center, 
wherefore  an  immigrant  trainee’s  difficulty 
with  the  language  of  his  new  country  is 
rated  as  a  handicap,  just  as  his  inability  to 
walk,  work,  shop,  and  cook  are  handicaps. 
For  this  reason,  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  to 
immigrant  blind  trainees,  lacking  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it,  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
services.  At  this  writing  a  number  of  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  have  been  added  to  the 
program  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  cer¬ 
tain  academic  deficits  of  a  number  of 
trainees. 

In  any  event,  to  rectify  and  bring  up-to- 
date  the  statistical  data  that  were  pre¬ 
viously  offered  in  respect  to  Migdal  Or, 
the  writer  takes  this  occasion  to  report  in 
behalf  of  the  center  that  approximately 
125  applicants  have  been  received  for  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the 
program’s  existence;  of  these,  sixty-eight 
were  discharged  as  rehabilitated  and  were 
placed  in  economically  useful  positions 
ranging  from  office  and  skilled  mechanical 
work  to  homemaking.  Four  were  con¬ 
sidered  unsuitable  for  rehabilitation,  and 
the  rest  are  now  undergoing  training.  At 
the  end  of  November,  there  were  close  to 
fifty  rehabilitants  in  training.  The  age 
range  of  the  trainee  is  fifteen  to  fifty;  the 
mean  age,  twenty. 

While  our  Israeli  colleagues  and  we  are 
proud  of  our  joint  accomplishments,  we 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  need  for 
strengthening  weaknesses  in  the  program 
at  Migdal  Or  and  the  need  to  expand  our 
services.  For  example,  there  are  specific 
shortages  in  the  psychological  department. 
Then  there  are  plans  afoot  for  a  graduate 
workshop  program  to  provide  social  and 
vocational  experiences  to  graduate  trainees 
for  a  limited  time  on  an  externee  basis. 
This  will  enable  the  center  to  raise  the 
caseload  to  a  minimum  of  sixty  at  one  time 
or  between  seventy-five  and  a  hundred 
annually.  The  chief  obstacle  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  expanding  our  services  has  been 
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the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  trained 
personnel,  even  qualified  candidates  for 
training  in  rehabilitation,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  casework,  clinical  psychology, 
and  vocational  counseling. 

The  graduate  work  program  is  one  of 
the  long-range  items  of  a  master  plan  that 
have  been  scheduled  for  implementation  at 
appropriate  points  in  the  center’s  develop¬ 
ment.  This  program  is  designed  as  an  in¬ 
termediary  and  transitory  step  between  the 
client-centered  atmosphere  of  the  center 
and  the  demanding  atmosphere  of  the 
workaday  world.  To  test  and  “harden”  the 
trainee,  before  discharge,  for  this  reality 
situation  and  to  do  this  in  a  continuum  that 
envisages  an  ascending  order  of  challenge 
and  adjustment,  a  special  section  will  be 
established.  In  it  heavy,  industrial  type 
machines  are  to  be  installed.  Fed  by  a 
variety  of  remunerative  subcontracts,  the 
machines  are  expected  to  be  in  full  and 
continuous  operation.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  special  workshop  section  will  rapidly 
be  converted  to  the  realism  of  the  factory 
in  open  industry  at  a  rate  commensurate 
with  the  participant’s  ability  to  cope  with 
the  dynamics  of  his  individual  adjustment 
to  such  realism.  Only  graduates  from  the 
center  will  be  eligible  for  the  special  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  a  trainee  will  be  paid  on  a 
piecework  basis,  and  presumably  will  earn 
enough  to  engage  a  room  or  flat  in  Haifa 
proper.  He  will  be  expected  to  utilize  the 
home  and  personal  management  skills  he 
acquired  during  rehabilitation  in  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  room 
or  flat.  His  use  of  community  resources 
for  social  outlet  will  be  tested  here,  and 
his  ability  to  travel  by  foot  and  transport 
will  be  carefully  evaluated  since  his  tempo¬ 
rary  living  within  Haifa  proper  will  compel 
him  to  use  various  buses  in  order  daily  to 
reach  the  center  where  he  will  be  engaged 
in  realistic  work  experiences.  His  tolerance, 
dexterity,  speed,  accuracy,  cooperativeness 
and  those  other  factors  required  of  a  well- 
adjusted  worker  will  have  the  opportunity 
for  further  development,  and  his  progress 
will  be  carefully  appraised.  Where  neces¬ 


sary,  deficits  in  these  areas  will  be  met  by 
special  services  as  will  any  other  deficits 
that  may  be  uncovered  in  the  client’s  en¬ 
deavors  to  meet  the  demands  of  social  ad¬ 
justment  and  integration  in  the  seeing 
community.  In  this  transitory  period,  which 
is  not  expected  to  exceed  three  months,  the 
graduate  trainee  will  have  gone  through  a 
situational  test  which  will  be  minutely  and 
scrupulously  evaluated  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  graduate  will  function  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  permanent  job  he  will  get 
subsequently  in  his  own  community.  Inas¬ 
much  as  this  arrangement  requires  the 
graduate’s  living  off  the  center’s  premises 
and  since  approximately  twenty  graduates 
at  one  time  are  expected  to  participate  in 
the  special  work  program  in  its  first  stages, 
the  center  will  be  able  to  accommodate  a 
case  load  of  sixty  at  one  time,  specifically, 
forty  internees  and  twenty  externees.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  special  program  to  test 
out  its  feasibility;  our  evidence  up  to  this 
point  is  that  we  may  proceed  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  of  its  fulfilling  our  ex¬ 
pectations. 

As  a  point  of  interest,  especially  in  en¬ 
listing  the  resources  and  experiences  of 
the  industrial  community,  the  writer  en¬ 
joyed  the  collaboration  of  Leo  Ullman,  a 
leading  figure  in  American  clothing  manu¬ 
facture,  a  member  of  the  American  Israeli 
Lighthouse  finance  committee  and  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  factory  organization. 

The  preliminary  phases  of  the  program 
are  being  worked  out  jointly  with  the 
Israeli-based  committee  that  heads  the  re¬ 
habilitation  center  at  Haifa.  The  committee 
chairman  is  Justice  Jacob  Azoulai,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northern  District  Court;  citi¬ 
zens  representing  the  governmental,  social, 
labor,  and  industrial  segments  of  Israel  are 
on  this  committee.  The  patron  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  Aba  Khoushy,  mayor  of  Haifa,  whose 
services,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  prominently 
counted  on  in  the  preparation  and  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  transitory  graduate  workshop 
program  to  be  instituted  at  Migdal  Or  in 
the  coming  months. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  fresh  view  of  our 
program  we  asked  Dr.  H.  Robert  Blank, 
who  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  New 
Outlook,  to  give  us  a  critical  evaluation  of 
the  program  at  Migdal  Or.  Dr.  Blank  de¬ 
livered  the  second  anniversary  address  of 
the  Chaim  Weizmann  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter  (orthopedic)  of  the  Israeli  Govern¬ 
ment  Hospital  at  Tel  Hashomer  on  De¬ 
cember  12,  1960,  and  he  conducted  a  series 
of  three  lecture-seminars  at  Migdal  Or, 
December  22  and  23,  on  the  subjects,  “Psy¬ 
chological  Problems  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,”  and  “The  Multi-disciplinary 
Team  in  Rehabilitation.”  While  Dr.  Blank’s 
pungent  report  is  under  careful  study  by 
the  principals  of  the  American  Israeli 
Lighthouse,  and  not  ready,  as  yet,  for  pub¬ 
lication,  his  opening  comment  is  herewith 
quoted: 

“In  spite  of  serious  staff  shortages,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  psychosocial  sphere,  the 
program  at  Migdal  Or  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  rehabilitation  centers  in  the 
United  States — I  am  using  here  prima¬ 
rily  the  most  specific  criterion,  namely 
the  number  of  trainees  successfully  reha¬ 


bilitated,  vocationally  and  socially.  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  rehabilitation  center 
in  Israel — for  any  physical  handicap — 
that  is  doing  a  job  of  comparable  quality. 
This  is  not  only  my  impression — I  have 
heard  this  from  numerous  Israeli  physicians 
and  other  professionals  who  know  what  is 
going  on  in  Israel.” 

In  presenting  the  foregoing,  this  writer 
in  conclusion  wishes  to  say  that  he  heartily 
agrees  with  Dr.  Freudenberger’s  views  that 
services  should  not  be  duplicated,  but  co¬ 
ordinated.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  an¬ 
other  matter,  and  the  discussion  of  it  would 
be  a  sizable  paper  in  itself.  Undoubtedly, 
the  residential  institution  for  blind  children 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  rehabilitation  center 
for  blind  adults  at  Haifa,  just  like  other 
facilities  for  the  blind  in  Israel,  have  their 
respective  and  important  functions  to  per¬ 
form  in  rendering  a  complex  of  useful 
services  to  blind  people.  Undoubtedly  their 
aims  are  now  similar:  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  lights  to  aid  their  clients  in  effecting 
the  best  possible  adjustment  to  the  world 
of  reality.  Migdal  Or  will  endeavor  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  role  in  this  complex. 


White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging 
—Implications  for  Blind  Persons 

HAROLD  G.  ROBERTS 


Reflecting  upon  the  significance  of  the 
recently  held  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Aging,  one  is  compelled  to  recall  a 
similar  conclave  which  occurred  more  than 
a  half  century  ago — the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Children — called  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1909.  In  retro¬ 
spect,  it  is  patently  clear  that  the  great 
strides  made  in  modern  times  in  behalf  of 


Mr.  Roberts  is  the  director  of  the  bureau  of 
field  service  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 


our  nation’s  children  stem  directly  from 
the  deliberations  of  that  earlier  meeting. 
These  important  social  advances  include 
the  creation  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the 
adoption  of  child  labor  laws,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  shift  away  from  institutionalization 
of  the  neglected  and  orphaned,  maternal 
health  programs,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  name.  And  the  process  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  very  moment. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging  will  gen- 
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erate  a  similar  mobilization  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  intelligence  and  resources  to  fully 
identify  the  ever  pressing  needs  of  our 
steadily  increasing  older  population  and  to 
develop  effective  methods  and  programs 
for  meeting  them.  (In  the  words  of  the 
Conference’s  national  chairman,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Robert  W.  Kean,  “The  Conference 
must  not  be  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  but  a 
beginning.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  progress  and  achievement 
in  every  state  and  community  in  our 
country.”) 

So  great  was  the  interest  of  national 
voluntary  organizations  in  the  White  House 
Conference  that  their  representatives  ac¬ 
counted  for  20  per  cent  of  the  total  dele¬ 
gate  body.  In  fact,  the  conference  recog¬ 
nized  that  such  organizations  have  a  unique 
capacity  for  serving  as  pace-setters  in  de¬ 
veloping  standards,  program  criteria,  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities  for  the  aging.  Conse¬ 
quently,  such  organizations  were  urged  to 
re-assess  their  structure,  function  and  re¬ 
sources  with  a  view  toward  strengthening 
their  capacity  to  provide  such  leadership. 

During  the  conference,  the  nation’s  at¬ 
tention  was  intensely  drawn  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  controversy  over  the  health  care  is¬ 
sue,  as  reported  so  widely  in  the  press. 
This  preoccupation  is  fully  understandable 
in  light  of  the  urgent  need  to  find  a  fair 
and  effectual  solution  to  this  problem.  (The 
Conference  ended  with  a  position  in  favor 
of  the  proposal  to  provide  medical  care 
under  the  Federal  Social  Security  system.) 
At  the  same  time,  this  concentrated  focus 
on  a  single  issue  tended  to  blur  the  many 
equally  important  concerns  of  the  partici¬ 
pants,  A  listing  of  the  twenty  major  sub¬ 
ject  areas  will  help  to  give  a  more  inclusive 
view  of  the  over-all  considerations.  They 
are:  population  trends  and  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  implications;  income  maintenance; 
impact  of  inflation  on  retired  persons;  em¬ 
ployment  security  and  retirement;  health 
and  medical  care;  rehabilitation;  social 
services;  housing;  education;  role  and  train¬ 
ing  of  professional  personnel;  family  life, 
relationships,  and  friends;  free  time  activi¬ 


ties;  recreation,  voluntary  services,  citizen¬ 
ship;  religion;  biological  research  in  geron¬ 
tology;  medical  research  in  gerontology; 
physiological  and  social  research;  local 
community  organization;  state  organ¬ 
ization;  national  voluntary  services  and 
service  organizations;  and  federal  organi¬ 
zations  and  programs.  Each  of  twenty  sec¬ 
tions  dealing  respectively  with  the  above 
subjects  developed  comprehensive  recom¬ 
mendations.  These  statements  of  social 
policy  will  have  far-reaching  effects  in 
guiding  and  influencing  the  future  action 
of  our  entire  nation  in  developing  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  help  our  senior  citizens 
to  live  fruitful  and  satisfying  lives  as  con¬ 
tributing  members  of  society. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
rehabilitation  recognized  that  “rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  the  only  hope  of  those  afflicted  with 
and  disabled  by  chronic  and  degenerative 
conditions  until  such  time  as  specific  means 
are  found  to  prevent  and  cure  them,”  and 
that  rehabilitation  programs  must  be  “dy¬ 
namic  and  totally  designed  to  meet  the 
physical,  emotional,  social,  and  vocational 
needs  of  the  disabled.”  It  was  noted  that 
only  a  fraction  of  those  needing  services 
can  secure  them,  due  to  a  lack  of  facilities, 
personnel,  finances  and  knowledge. 

The  policy  statement  as  adopted  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  important  recommen¬ 
dations  designed  to  meet  these  deficiencies, 
which  should  be  studied  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  developing  improved  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  country. 

With  specific  respect  to  visual  loss,  the 
statement  reads:  “To  promote  the  well¬ 
being  of  persons  suffering  from  visual  loss 
and  maintain  their  integration  as  members 
of  society,  there  are  available  a  consider¬ 
able  array  of  valid  processes.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  two  major  kinds:  1)  Means  of  sight 
preservation  and  restoration,  including  vis¬ 
ual  aids;  2)  Means  of  self-management  as 
blind  persons.  For  the  first  of  these  the 
combined  talents  of  medicine,  optometry, 
and  social  work  require  special  facilities 
and  training  under  the  aegis  of  properly 
constituted  public  health  programs.  For 
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the  second,  resources  of  rehabilitation  are 
required,  particularly  in  skills  in  self-man¬ 
agement  as  developed  in  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ters  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  in  the  literal 
use  of  such  motivation  measures  as  reader 
and  guide  service.  Pragmatically  sanctioned 
treatment  and  care  as  developed  in  various 
existing  programs  for  the  blind  can  be 
serviceable  to  the  aged  population,  if  ex¬ 
panded.  There  is  need  to  learn  more  about 
the  true  function  of  work,  leisure,  and 
recreation  in  the  lives  of  aging  persons 
with  vision  loss.” 

As  already  stated,  national  voluntary 
organizations  have  an  important  leader¬ 
ship  role  to  play.  Since  50  per  cent  of  all 
blind  persons  are  over  the  age  of  sixty- 


five,  the  needs  of  this  group  are  obvious. 
It  becomes  important  to  insure  that  blind 
persons  will  benefit  from  the  great  ad¬ 
vances  which  lie  ahead  in  the  development 
of  programs  and  the  provision  of  benefits 
for  older  persons  generally,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  important  for  specialized  agencies 
to  strengthen  their  programs  in  behalf  of 
older  persons  who  are  blind.  National  and 
local  agencies  will  need  to  re-assess  their 
function  and  program  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
creasing  their  effectiveness  in  helping  to 
meet  the  needs  of  blind  senior  citizens. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  much  can  be  done 
and  that  it  can  be  done  by  proper  focusing 
of  attention  on  the  growing  needs  of  our 
aging  population. 
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Are  There  Differences  Between 
Fee  and  Non-Fee  Cases? 

NATHANIEL  GOODMAN 


It  is  more  than  fifteen  years  since  case¬ 
work  agencies  began  the  practice  of  charg¬ 
ing  a  fee  for  their  service.  A  brief  review 
of  the  literature  during  these  years  recalls 
the  inner  struggles  of  the  profession  in 
accepting  the  concept  of  payment  for 
casework  services.  It  recalls  the  develop¬ 
ing  conviction  that  this  is  a  service  worthy 
“of  its  hire.”  Finally,  it  recalls  the  increas¬ 
ing  attention  devoted  to  how  best  to  ad¬ 
minister  this  innovation,  recognized  at  last 
as  a  legitimate  concomitant  of  community- 
sponsored  casework.* 1 

The  initial  philosophical  reservations  of 
the  field  were  adequately  handled  because 
of  the  conviction  that  fee-charging  would 
enable  more  people  to  use  casework  agen¬ 
cies.  The  concept  of  the  sliding  scale  came 
into  being;  Ruth  Fizdale’s  suggested  “new 
look”  is  aimed  at  precisely  this  concept. 
The  literature  also  demonstrated  the  con¬ 
cern  that  the  practice  of  fee-charging 
should  be  a  useful  one  for  the  client  and 
a  valid,  therapeutic  part  of  the  service.2 
The  task  of  making  it  so  has  been  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  literature  by  the  functional 
as  well  as  the  diagnostic  school  of  thought. 
Social  science,  albeit  of  a  homespun  vari¬ 
ety,  has  also  helped — the  argument  being 


Nathaniel  Goodman,  M.S.S.,  was  executive 
secretary  of  the  Family  Consultation  Service, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  at  the  time  this  article  was 
written.  Currently  he  is  executive  director  of 
the  Jewish  Family  and  Children’s  Service, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  from  Social 
Work,  Vol.  5,  No.  4,  October  1960,  pp.  46-52. 

1  Social  Casework  has  published  a  number 
of  articles  on  this  subject  in  recent  years. 

2  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  a  society  as 
profit-motivated  and  money-conscious  as  out 
own,  the  profession  has  perennially  sought 
justification  for  fee  payment  in  its  nonfinan- 

cial  aspects. 


that,  since  ours  is  a  society  where  things 
of  value  cost  money,  the  payment  of  a  fee 
lends  added  value  to  casework  in  the  eyes 
of  clients  and  thus  serves  the  acceptable 
therapeutic  purpose  of  furthering  their  in¬ 
volvement  in  it.  Professional  writing  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  was  symptomatic  of  the 
concern  of  the  times  on  this  vital  issue 
and  preserves  the  discussion  carried  on 
regarding  the  whole  fee-charging  question. 

It  is  disheartening  to  search  the  litera¬ 
ture  in  vain  for  some  further  documenta¬ 
tion,  other  than  a  case  example  here  and 
there,  of  the  field’s  experience  since  these 
early  days  of  fee-charging.  Is  the  payment 
of  a  fee  really  effective  in  stimulating 
client  involvement  in  casework?  Is  there, 
indeed,  any  difference  between  the  case¬ 
work  experience  when  a  fee  is  paid  and 
when  there  is  no  fee?  Even  the  simple 
question  of  whether  the  introduction  of 
fee-charging  does,  in  fact,  attract  a  wider 
segment  of  the  community  to  use  the 
services — even  this  lacks  documentation. 
The  material  presented  here  will  attempt 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  first  two 
questions  by  presenting  the  experience  of 
a  single  agency  with  fee-paying  clients 
and  non-fee-paying  clients  as  regards  their 
assignment  for  continued  service,  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  each  to  continue  or  to  discon¬ 
tinue,  and  several  other  such  variables.  It 
will  not  deal  directly  with  the  third  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  matter  of  a  fee-paying  clientele 
takes  on  added  significance  in  the  light  of 
Hollingshead  and  Redlich’s  recently  pub¬ 
lished  study,  Social  Class  and  Mental  Ill¬ 
ness.3  The  material  presented  in  that  vol- 


3  By  August  Hollingshead  and  Frederick  C. 
Redlich  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
1958). 
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ume  has  tremendous  direct  implications 
for  all  professional,  interpersonal  helping 
arts,  and  indirect  implications  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  study  itself.  The  material 
relates  the  social  status  of  client  and  prac¬ 
titioner,  independent  of  the  specific  aims 
implicit  in  their  work  together.  The  link 
between  higher-status  therapist  and  higher- 
status  client  is  clear.  Casework  can  no 
longer  consider  fee-charging  without  eval¬ 
uating  the  impact  of  social  status  on  the 
situation. 

Study  Format 

As  part  of  an  over-all  study  undertaken 
at  the  Family  Consultation  Service  in 
Wichita  to  develop  statistical  evaluation 
guides,  a  significant  picture  has  begun  to 
emerge  concerning  fee-paying  counseling 
clients.4  The  material  to  be  presented  in 
this  paper  is  a  statistical  comparison,  with 
regard  to  several  significant  variables, 
which  contrasts  fee-paying  counseling  cli¬ 
ents  with  counseling  clients  who  are  not 
paying  a  fee.  The  reader  should  note  that 
the  non-fee-paying  clients  included  in  the 
study  came  to  the  agency  only  with  emo¬ 
tional  problems  of  the  sort  typically  served 
by  a  casework  agency  with  counseling. 
The  non-payment  of  a  fee,  when  this  is 
the  case,  has  been  under  a  sliding  scale 
used  by  the  agency,  which  indicated  that 
clients’  incomes  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
their  families  were  too  small  to  warrant 
a  charge.  The  assessing  of  a  fee  separates 
the  client  population  on  an  economic  basis. 
In  our  culture,  income  and  class  status  are 
so  closely  related  that  this  separation  of 
clients  by  ability  to  pay  a  fee  is  in  reality 
a  separation  by  class  status. 

The  data  accumulated  have  to  do  with 
what  happened  to  cases  that  came  to  the 
agency  and  were  seen  at  intake.  Some  ma¬ 
terial  has  also  been  gathered  regarding  the 
intake  experience  itself,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  later  in  this  paper. 

4  Rita  V.  Frankiel,  “ Research  and  Study 
Projects  Reported  by  FSAA  Member  Agen¬ 
cies  for  1957,”  ( New  York:  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  (1958).  (Mimeo¬ 
graphed.) 


A  major  and  important  case  decision  to 
be  made  at  intake  has  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  case  within  the  agency  or 
its  closing  without  further  agency  involve¬ 
ment.  This  decision  requires  that  we  an¬ 
swer  the  question  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  client’s  problem  for  the  counseling 
service  offered,  that  the  caseworker  make 
a  judgment  as  to  client’s  capacity  for  con¬ 
tinued  treatment,  that  the  client  make  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  agency  appears 
to  be  capable  of  helping,  and,  last,  that 
the  client  demonstrate  his  interest  in  being 
involved  in  an  ongoing  counseling  process 
as  described  by  the  intake  counselor.  If 
the  case  is  assigned  to  continued  service, 
by  a  decision  thus  mutually  arrived  at 
between  caseworker  and  client,  the  next 
important  step  is  whether  the  client  follows 
through  and  actually  begins  the  continued 
counseling  process.  That  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  decision  has  been  demonstrated 
by  a  study  which  found  that  30  percent 
of  the  closings  of  one-interview  cases  were 
unplanned — “the  casework  plan  called  for 
continuation  but  the  client  broke  the  con¬ 
tact.”5  If  the  client  does  continue  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan,  to  the  point  at  least  of  begin¬ 
ning  the  continued  service,  the  next  im¬ 
portant  criterion  is  that  studied  by  the 
extensive  University  of  Chicago  project — 
namely,  does  the  client  continue  for  five 
or  more  interviews?6 

These  three  variables — whether  the  case 
is  terminated  at  intake;  if  not  terminated, 
whether  the  client  actually  returns  to  be¬ 
gin  continued  service;  and  if  he  does  begin 
continued  service,  whether  he  continues 
for  five  or  more  interviews — constitute,  in 
this  writer’s  view,  an  indication  of  the 
effectiveness  of  casework  service  and  are 


5  Leonard  S.  Kogan,  “ The  Short-Term  Case 
in  a  Family  Agency,  Part  II,  Results  of 
Study,”  Social  Casework,  Vol.  28,  No.  6  ( June 
1957),  p.  296.  See  also  Helen  Perlman,  “ In¬ 
take  and  Some  Role  Considerations,”  Social 
Casework,  Vol.  41,  No.  4  (April  1960). 

6  Lilian  Ripple,  “Motivation,  Capacity,  and 
Opportunity  as  Related  to  the  Use  of  Case¬ 
work:  Plan  of  Study,”  Social  Service  Review, 
Vol.  29,  No.  2  (June  1955). 
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Table  1. 

Percent  of  Intake  Assigned  to  Undercare 


Total  Fee 
Cases 

No. 

No. 

Fee  Cases 
Assigned  to 
Undercare 

Per  cent 

Total 

Non-Fee 

Cases 

No. 

Non-Fee  Cases 
Assigned  to 

U  ndercare 

No.  Per  cent 

7/55-  6/56 

136 

112 

82 

282 

163 

58 

7/56-12/57 

274 

197 

72 

337 

159 

47 

Differences  between  fee  cases 

and  non 

.-fee  cases  within 
1  per  cent  level. 

each  period  are 

significant  beyond  the 

Table  2. 

Percent  of  Intake  Failing  Undercare  Although  Assigned 


7/55-  6/56 
7/56-12/57 


Fee  Cases 

Non- 

Fee  Cases 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

27 

20 

29 

10 

52 

19 

35 

10 

Differences  between  fee  cases  and  non-fee  cases  within  each  period  are  significant  beyond  the 

1  per  cent  level. 


Table  3. 

Percent  of  Intake  Receiving  4  or  More  Undercare  Interviews 
(7/55-6/56)  or  More  Than  4  Interviews  (7/56-12/57) 


7/55-  6/56 
7/58-12/57 


Fee  Cases  Non-Fee  Cases 


No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

47 

35 

76 

27 

109 

40 

77 

23 

Differences  between  fee  cases  and  non-fee  cases  within  each  period  are  significant  beyond  the 

1  per  cent  level. 


so  used  in  the  larger  project  from  which 
the  fee  material  discussed  here  is  drawn. 
Although  there  are  valid  arguments  against 
the  use  of  these  variables  as  commensurate 
with  effectiveness  of  casework  service,  it 
would  appear  from  Ann  Shyne’s  fine  re¬ 
view  of  the  relevant  literature,  together 
with  Dr.  Kogan’s  materials,  that  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  clients  who  are  not  referred  for 
continued  contact  are  not  conducive  to  the 
utilization  of  casework  as  that  process  is 
currently  projected.7  Kogan  has  demon¬ 
strated  questionable  motivation  in  the 
cases  in  his  category  of  “unplanned  clos¬ 
ings.”  This  category  is  very  similar  to  our 
“cases  assigned  to  undercare  but  failing  to 
begin.”  Kogan  reports  that  with  these  cli¬ 
ents  the  caseworkers  tried  to  offer  more 

7  Ann  W.  Shyne,  “What  Research  Tells  Us 
About  Short-Term  Cases  in  Family  Agen¬ 
cies,”  Social  Casework,  Vol.  38,  No.  5  ( May 
1957);  Kogan,  op.  cit. 


help  with  marital  and  family  situations, 
but  the  clients  in  follow-up  interviews 
could  only  recall  the  economic  help  of¬ 
fered.8 

Concerning  the  third  variable  (continu¬ 
ing  beyond  four  interviews) :  here  at  stake 
is  the  capacity  for  involvement  of  particu¬ 
lar  clients  in  relationship  with  particular 
caseworkers  in  a  continuing  casework 
process.  It  would  appear  reasonable  to 
assume  a  direct  relation  between  this  ca¬ 
pacity  and  the  possibility  of  casework  help. 

In  other  words,  whether  or  not  the 
reader  can  accept  these  variables  as  defini¬ 
tive,  he  must  regard  them  as  meaningful 
indices;  at  the  very  least,  they  constitute 
indications  of  effectiveness  that  cannot  be 
ignored  and  that  deserve  further,  more 
specific  study. 


8  Op.  cit.,  pp.  297-298. 
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Tables  1,  2,  and  3  demonstrate  that  in 
this  agency  there  seem  to  be  appreciable 
differences  between  fee  cases  and  non-fee 
cases  with  regard  to  these  variables. 
Clearly,  fee  cases  are  assigned  in  greater 
proportion  to  undercare.  Once  assigned, 
fee  cases  tend  to  fail  to  begin  undercare 
service  in  greater  numbers  than  is  true  for 
non-fee  cases.  The  differences  between  the 
proportion  of  fee  cases  as  against  non-fee 
cases  that  continue  into  longer-term  coun¬ 
seling  is  highly  important.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  one  must  note  that  the  burden  of 
financial  expediency  is  on  the  side  of  a 
reversal  of  these  figures.  One  would  as¬ 
sume  that  the  cost  involved  would  weigh 
in  the  direction  of  fee  cases  ending  more 
quickly.  Further,  one  might  also  anticipate 
that  non-fee-paying  clientele  would  be  the 
ones  who  would  tend  to  tarry  in  their 
counseling  contact,  since  it  costs  them 
nothing  financially.  What  of  the  material 
in  Table  2  that  contradicts  this  difference? 
It  should  be  noted  from  this  table  that 
fee  cases  consistently  fail  in  larger  num¬ 
bers  to  begin  undercare,  although  assigned, 
than  do  non-fee  cases.  The  fee  would  ap¬ 
pear  here  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  begin¬ 
ning  counseling. 

Putting  all  this  material  together,  the 
following  pattern  develops.  Fee  clientele 
constitutes  a  more  likely  group  for  family 
counseling  services.  These  clients  are  seen 
by  caseworkers  as  needing  and  wanting 
such  services  more  frequently  than  their 
non-fee-paying  counterparts.  They  do  con¬ 
tinue  in  longer-term  counseling  in  greater 
numbers,  although  they  tend  to  fail  to 
begin  counseling  in  greater  numbers,  de¬ 
spite  having  expressed  the  desire  to  do  so. 
The  payment  of  a  fee  would  appear  to  be 
a  sensitive  selecting  device  that  separates 
out  clients  genuinely  interested  in  counsel¬ 
ing  and  capable  of  using  it. 

One  would  stress  particularly  this  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  fee  payment  as  a  sensitive 
selective  device.  Recognition  of  this  aspect 
explains  why  it  is  that  fee  clients  fail  to 
begin  undercare  in  larger  proportion  than 
non-fee-paying  clients.  The  point  is  that 


fee  payment  not  only  selects  out  very  well 
clients  able  and  wanting  to  be  involved, 
but  does  an  equally  good  job  of  selecting 
out  those  either  not  able  or  not  wanting  to 
be  involved  in  continued  counseling.  If 
this  selection  miscarries  at  intake  and  if 
the  client,  not  able  or  willing  to  involve 
himself  in  continued  contact,  is  assigned 
to  undercare,  his  inability  or  unwilling¬ 
ness  shows  itself  very  clearly  because  he 
simply  refuses  to  return.  One  might  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  to  his  economic  interest  not 
to  continue,  and  he  lacks  a  strong  enough 
counterbalancing  motivation. 

Another  consideration  serves  to  buttress 
these  conclusions  further.  From  July  1955 
on,  our  fee  scale  has  been  subject  to  re¬ 
visions  which  have  increased  fees  and  low¬ 
ered  the  income  level  required  to  pay 
them.  As  these  revisions  occurred,  the  twa 
groups  have  become  increasingly  differen¬ 
tiated  in  the  sense  that  the  non-fee  group 
has  been  increasingly  composed  of  people 
of  lower  economic  means.  In  terms  of  this 
consideration,  the  data  of  Table  3  take  on 
added  importance.  This  table  demonstrates 
a  hardening  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  groups  with  regard  to  the  continuance 
variable  it  represents.  In  other  words,  as 
the  economic  level  of  the  non-fee  group 
declines,  proportionately  less  of  this  group 
remain  in  counseling  beyond  four  inter¬ 
views. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  difference  of 
the  variable  measured  in  Table  3  as  be¬ 
tween  the  period  July  1955  through  June 
1956  and  the  period  July  1956  through  De¬ 
cember  1957.  Whereas  the  former  period 
counts  cases  obtaining  four  or  more  inter¬ 
views  in  undercare,  the  latter  counts  cases 
receiving  more  than  four  interviews  totally. 
While  the  effect  of  this  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  assessed,  it  is  certain  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  required  for  a  case  to  be 
included  in  the  former  group  is  higher 
than  the  number  required  to  be  included 
in  the  latter  group.  This  consideration 
encourages  the  speculation  that  if  the 
same  definition  controlled  both  periods, 
the  difference  between  them  would  prob- 
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Table  4. 

Percent  of  Cases  With  More  Than  One  Interview  Closed  at  Intake 


Total 

Closed 

No. 

Fee  Cases 

Closed  With 

1  +  Interviews 

No.  Per  cent 

Total 

Closed 

No. 

77 

40  52 

178 

Non-Fee  Cases 

Closed  With 
1  +  Interviews 
No.  Per  cent 


7/56-12/57 

Difference  is  significant  beyond  1  per  cent  level. 


52 


29 


ably  be  greater  than  is  now  demonstrated. 

Table  4  indicates  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fee  and  non-fee  group  is  car¬ 
ried  through  in  the  intake  situation  as  well. 
Here  again  is  evident  the  strong  tendency 
of  fee-paying  clientele  to  use  more  inter¬ 
views.  In  this  instance  more  interviews  are 
utilized  to  decide  about  becoming  involved 
in  counseling.  The  conclusion  we  have 
drawn  from  the  data  in  Table  4  is  that  fee¬ 
paying  clientele  are  more  thoughtful  about 
— i.e.,  put  more  into — deciding  against  the 
continued  use  of  casework  service.  Here, 
too,  one  must  note  that  this  increased  use 
of  interviews  at  intake  is  an  additional  cost 
to  the  client,  since  the  fee  begins  at  intake. 

Discussion  of  Findings 

Is  the  payment  of  a  fee  effective  in  stim¬ 
ulating  client  involvement  in  casework?  It 
should  be  clear  that  the  significance  of  the 
difference  between  these  two  groups  does 
not  lie  in  the  payment  itself;  rather,  ability 
to  pay  the  fee  is  symptomatic  of  qualities 
in  the  group  that  constitute  a  capacity  to 
become  involved  in  the  casework  process. 
Since  fee-paying  clients  would  profit  eco¬ 
nomically  by  withdrawing,  the  fact  that 
they  tend  disproportionately  to  continue  is 
indicative  that  other  factors  are  operating. 
These  clients  would  seem  to  be  those  to 
whom  the  personal  factors  required  for 
what  is  generally  referred  to  as  ‘  good  moti¬ 
vation”  for  casework  help  are  at  least  con¬ 
genial.  A  potentially  valuable  study  would 
appear  to  be  a  qualitative  analysis  contrast¬ 
ing  fee  clients  with  non-fee  clients  with  re 
gard  to  operationally  defined  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  motivation. 
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An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to 
guard  against  the  assumption  that  involve¬ 
ment  in  casework  as  denoted  by  the  three 
variables  is  tantamount  to  good  utilization 
of  casework.  It  has  been  stated  that  theo¬ 
retically  these  three  variables  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  involved  in  an  important  way  in 
the  successful  or  unsuccessful  use  of  case¬ 
work.  This  writer’s  feeling  in  the  matter 
goes  far  beyond  this  cautious  statement, 
and  with  some  reason.  Since  last  year,  this 
agency  has  used  the  Movement  Scale  de¬ 
veloped  by  Hunt,  Blenkner,  and  Kogan.9 
Data  derived  from  the  use  of  this  scale  as 
of  this  writing  are  not  sufficient  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  definitive  as  yet.  However,  even  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  returns,  interesting 
corroborating  material  has  come  out.  The 
Movement  Scale,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
applicable  generally  speaking  only  to  cases 
of  five  or  more  interviews.  This  study  has 
found  that  the  fee  cases  produce  many 
more  such  cases  proportionately  than  do 
the  non-fee  groups.  Among  cases  opened 
at  the  agency  since  October  1957  and 
closed  by  June  1958  which  could  be  rated 
by  the  Movement  Scale,  68  percent  of  the 
fee  cases  were  scored  as  showing  plus  1  de¬ 
gree  or  more  of  movement,  while  38  per¬ 
cent  of  the  non-fee  cases  were  so  scored.10 
While  certainly  not  defiinitive,  this  is  highly 


9  Joseph  McV.  Hunt,  Margaret  Blenkner, 
and  Leonard  S.  Kogan,  Testing  Results  in 
Social  Casework  (New  York:  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  1950);  N.  Goodman, 
“Use  of  the  Movement  Scale  with  Brief  Re¬ 
cording,”  Social  Casework,  Vol.  39,  No.  5 
(May  1958). 

10  The  difference  is  significant  at  the  5  per¬ 
cent  level. 
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suggestive  in  relation  to  the  other  data  pre¬ 
sented. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  whether  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  casework  experi¬ 
ence  when  a  fee  is  paid  and  when  no  fee 
is  involved,  the  data  seem  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  payment  of  a  fee  divides 
the  agency’s  total  case  load  into  two  quite 
different  groups  in  terms  of  the  results  of 
their  involvement  in  casework.  The  fee¬ 
paying  group  is  more  often  referred  to  un¬ 
dercare,  more  often  fails  to  begin  under- 
care  service,  and  more  often  continues 
contact  beyond  four  interviews.  In  addition, 
even  when  not  continuing  in  undercare 
service,  the  fee  group  takes  more  inter¬ 
views  in  intake.  This  material  suggests  that 
fee-paying  clientele  appears  to  have  quali¬ 
ties  that  permit  it  to  use  the  help  actually 
being  offered.  Non-fee  cases,  representing 
lower-income  and  thus  lower-class  families, 
seem  significantly  less  able  to  use  our  pres¬ 
ent  program. 

When  these  data  began  coming  out  of 
the  studies,  the  initial  reaction  was  to  feel 
that  non-fee  clients  as  a  group  appear  not 
to  have  what  it  takes  to  use  casework  coun¬ 
seling,  as  that  art  has  developed  by  mid¬ 
twentieth  century.  We  were  not  inclined  to 
question  our  own  practice.  However,  a 
reading  of  Hollingshead  and  Redlich’s  So¬ 
cial  Class  and  Mental  Illness  raises  serious 
questions  about  that  viewpoint  and  levels 
a  finger  at  the  therapist  as  responsible  for 
the  inability  to  treat  with  greater  success  the 
lower-status  clients  and  patients.  Without 
trying  to  apportion  the  respective  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  client  and  caseworker  for  the 
apparent  lack  of  success  with  non-fee 
clientele,  the  Hollingshead  and  Redlich 
study  effectively  says  that  all  responsibility 
does  not  rest  with  the  clinent. 

This  writer  cannot  report  even  an  im¬ 
pression — let  alone  substantiating  facts — 
that  the  caseworkers  in  this  agency  are 
more  interested,  more  sympathetic,  or 
more  understanding  toward  their  fee-paying 
clients  as  against  those  who  do  not  pay. 
However,  the  study  strongly  indicates  that 
what  Hollingshead  and  Redlich  report 


about  psychiatrists  and  the  differential 
treatment  of  mental  illness  by  social  status 
has  a  valid  application  to  social  casework¬ 
ers,  even  though  the  latter  operate  in  com¬ 
munity-supported  agencies.  That  is  to  say, 
without  special  attention  to  this  factor  of 
social  status — without  special  direction  in 
terms  perhaps  of  reorienting  casework 
techniques — caseworkers  using  those  tech¬ 
niques  as  they  have  hitherto  been  devel¬ 
oped  tend  to  be  more  effective  with  clients 
of  higher  social  status.  Left  to  its  own  free 
internal  development,  casework  practice 
seems  to  have  become  selective  in  terms  of 
effectiveness  in  favor  of  higher-status 
clients.11 

Of  late  there  has  been  increasing  recog¬ 
nition  that  casework  fails  to  reach  the 
“hard-to-reach”  client  because  it  is  utilizing 
techniques  derived  from  work  with  a  mid¬ 
dle-class  clientele.12  It  should  be  clear  that 
the  data  presented  in  the  present  paper 
substantially  reinforce  this  idea.  By  show¬ 
ing  that  casework  does  appear  to  function 
more  successfully  with  the  middle-class  cli¬ 
ent  they  also  imply  that  in  order  to  erase 
this  differential  and  function  more  effec¬ 
tively  with  clients  of  lower  social  status, 
casework  must  readapt  and  reorient  its 
techniques.  There  appear  to  be  different 
groups  of  clients,  each  requiring  a  different 
“sort”  of  casework.  Confusion  exists  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  problem  inasmuch  as  case¬ 
workers  have  tried  to  stress  the  basic  iden¬ 
tity  underlying  different  “sorts”  of  case¬ 
work.  This  is  to  say  that  the  profession  has 
claimed  that,  whatever  the  setting  of  cli¬ 
entele,  the  casework  process  is  the  same. 

11  Since  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the 
writer  has  left  the  agency  at  which  this  study 
was  undertaken  and  has  moved  to  the  Jewish 
Family  and  Children’s  Service  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennslyvania.  A  study  of  the  case  load  of 
this  latter  agency  covering  the  last  six  months 
has  shown  that,  although  half  the  clients  at 
intake  are  paying  a  fee,  almost  90  percent  of 
those  in  continued  service  pay  a  fee. 

12  To  mention  just  two  recent  articles  out 
of  a  growing  literature,  see  Ruth  E.  Linden- 
berg,  “Hard  to  Reach:  Client  or  Casework 
Agency?”  and  Kermit  T.  Wiltse,  “The  Hope¬ 
less  Family,”  both  in  Social  Work,  Vol.  3,  No. 
4  ( October  1958). 
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Whether  these  various  “sorts”  of  casework 
are  or  are  not  basically  identical  is  es¬ 
sentially  inconsequential.  In  terms  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  effective  work  with  each  of 
the  different  “sorts”  of  clients,  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  various  “sorts”  of  case¬ 
work  and  the  various  “sorts”  of  clients  are 
the  significant  matter. 

Conclusion 

Reverting  to  the  focus  of  this  paper,  it 
is  submitted  that  fee  and  non-fee  clients  in 
their  respective  relationships  with  the  same 
caseworkers  constitute  two  different  groups 
of  clients,  and  that  casework  techniques 
as  projected  by  these  caseworkers  do  work 
more  successfully  with  the  fee  client. 


Many  far-reaching  questions  are  raised 
by  this  recognition  of  difference  between 
the  two  groups.  Specialization  of  case¬ 
workers  is  one — can  the  same  caseworker 
develop  ability  to  handle  both  types  of 
techniques?  Is  the  amount  of  learning  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  and  sharpen  skills  in  one 
area  or  the  other  so  great  that  it  is  un¬ 
realistic  to  expect  one  person  to  become 
proficient  in  both?  Can  the  single  agency 
serve  both  groups — is  this  feasible  in  terms 
of  administration,  staffing,  financing?  These 
are  truly  radical  questions  that  deserve 
serious  consideration,  since  the  data  indi¬ 
cate  that  current  organization  and  current 
efforts  have  failed  to  reach  both  groups 
with  equal  effectiveness. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


ONCE  UPON  A  KINDNESS 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  was  asked  to  make 
a  speech  to  a  Lions  Club.  The  odd  thing 
about  it  was  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  am¬ 
plified  long  distance  telephone,  but  that’s 
not  what  I  want  to  discuss.  Rather,  I  tried 
to  ad  lib  something  that  the  Club  hoped 
would  not  only  inspire  but  would  also  in¬ 
struct.  I  discovered  that  talking  to  an  un¬ 
seen  audience — or  should  I  say  unheard — 
was  not  so  easy,  and  I  should  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  speech.  Anyway,  I  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  I  decided  to  write  the  speech 
afterward,  and  by  printing  it  maybe  some¬ 
one  will  tell  me  whether  I  should  have. 
It  follows: 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  suburban  town 
in  New  Jersey,  there  was  a  man  who  was 
blind.  At  about  this  same  time,  there  had 
come  into  being  a  very  active  suburban 
Lions  Club  which  was  looking  for  things 
to  do  that  would  help  the  people  of  the 
community. 

The  particular  blind  man  was  not  a 
member  of  the  club.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
because  he  was  blind  he  could  not  be. 
There  are  many  members  of  Lions  Clubs, 
in  many  cities  and  towns,  who  are  blind. 
In  this  case,  it  simply  happens  that  he  was 
not,  although  he  might  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Kiwanis,  or  Rotary,  or  the  Elks  or 
the  Knights  of  Columbus.  But,  because  he 
was  known  fairly  well  in  the  town,  and 
because  he  was  blind,  the  Lions  Club  was 
especially  interested  in  him. 

Why,  then,  was  the  Lions  Club  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  blind  man?  Back  in  the  20s, 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  supported  by  a  number 
of  outstanding  men  who  were  Lions  lead¬ 
ers,  suggested  that  the  Lions  organization 
make  programs  of  sight  conservation  and 


1 

I 

aid  to  blind  people  a  major  part  of  their 
service  activities.  It  is  really  quite  amazing 
how  the  idea  spread,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
these  days  for  international  headquarters  ! 
in  Chicago  to  tabulate  over  40,000  “activi¬ 
ties”  reported  by  local  Lions  Clubs  in  the 
course  of  a  year — meaning,  in  the  area  of 
blindness  alone.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  inso¬ 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned  the  inter¬ 
national  association  of  Lions  Clubs  is  the 
strongest  force  for  support  of  programs  in 
this  field. 

The  blind  man  in  the  New  Jersey  suburb 

r 

at  the  time  of  this  story  was  in  the  hospital. ! 
His  confinement  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  blindness.  He  had  some  internal  dis¬ 
order  which  required  surgical  treatment. 
Word  of  this  was  communicated  by  friends  I 
to  friends  and  finally  to  members  of  the 
Lions  Club  committee.  The  committee  held 
a  meeting.  The  treasurer  made  a  financial ; 
report  which,  among  other  things,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  group  was  still  holding 
something  over  $600  from  the  former : 
year’s  seal  campaign.  Because  the  money 
was  raised  in  good  faith  for  something  that 
would  “help  the  blind,”  the  committee 
wished  to  honor  its  commitment,  and  had ; 
been  looking  for  a  project  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

With  complete  unselfishness  and  an 
abiding  desire  to  be  helpful,  the  committee 
voted  to  pay  the  blind  man’s  hospital  bill. 

The  following  day,  the  chairman  and  a 
fellow-member  visited  the  hospital  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  blind  man  their  decision  and  a 
check.  It  was  embarrassing  to  all  concerned 
when  the  blind  man  refused  the  check.  He 
was  nice  enough  about  it,  and  tried  to 
express  his  gratitude,  but  nevertheless  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  check.  The  committee 
had  not  appreciated  two  things — the  blind 
man’s  illness  was  nothing  that  was  peculiar 
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to  his  life  as  a  blind  person,  and,  secondly, 
even  if  it  was,  he  was  an  economically  self- 
supporting  individual  with  all  of  the  pride 
that  goes  with  it. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  chairman  called 
another  meeting.  The  meeting  was  a  dif¬ 
ficult  one  to  get  started.  Once  it  did  get 
started,  however,  the  members  began  to 
ask  themselves  some  questions  and,  as  a 
result  of  that,  began  to  ask  the  Club  and 
in  a  sense  the  community,  what  to  do  with 
the  money  which  the  blind  man  did  not 
want. 

At  about  the  same  time  in  this  New 
Jersey  suburb,  there  had  been  noted  by 
welfare  and  school  leaders  an  increasing 
number  of  children  of  preschool  age  who 
were  blind  or  nearly  so  because  of  a  dis¬ 
order  known  as  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
This  rash  of  a  new  kind  of  blindness 
among  babies,  the  result  of  the  saving  of 
prematurely  born  children  through  incuba¬ 
tion,  had  caught  the  professional  commu¬ 
nity  unprepared.  Parents  of  these  children 
were  understandably  dismayed,  upset  and 
desperately  seeking  advice  and  practical 
help  that  was  not  forthcoming. 

Word  of  this  problem  was  communicated 
by  friends  to  friends  and  finally  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lions  Club  committee.  Again, 
the  chairman  called  a  meeting.  The  treas¬ 
urer  reported  that  they  still  had  something 
over  $600  in  the  earmarked  fund  for  aid 
to  the  blind.  The  chairman  reported  that 
he  had  heard  that  one  of  the  local  child 
welfare  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  an 
organization  providing  service  to  blind 
people,  was  trying  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  distraught  parents  of  blind  children. 
The  agency  wanted  to  assist  them  through 
trained  counselors  and  special  equipment. 
It  was,  however,  having  difficulty  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  required  budget.  The  committee 
voted  to  offer  the  $600  to  the  project. 

The  next  day  the  chairman  and  a  fellow- 
member  went  to  see  the  head  of  the 
agency.  The  check  was  accepted  with  real 
gratitude.  There  was  much  conversation 
about  how  Lions  could  continue  to  be 
helpful.  The  chairman  called  another  meet¬ 


ing.  A  new  campaign  was  drafted  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  professional  commu¬ 
nity  agency,  the  program  for  assistance  to 
parents  of  little  blind  children  was  launched 
with  enthusiasm  and  assured  success. 

This  story  of  one  Lions  Club  is  not 
exactly  true — but  it  might  well  be.  It  is 
typical  of  the  experiences  of  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  groups  throughout  this  country 
and  elsewhere.  A  balance  sheet  would 
show  that  the  failures  are  overshadowed 
by  successes,  but  many  Lions  agree  that 
there  should  be  fewer  failures. 

Accurate  or  not,  there’s  a  moral  to  the 
story.  Those  of  us  who  want  to  help  our 
fellow-men  are  often  confronted  with  frus¬ 
trations  and  disappointments.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  more  often  being  given  the 
opportunities  these  days  to  serve  in  dozens 
of  sound  and  satisfying  ways.  If  a  person 
or  a  group  is  to  fashion  a  modern  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  advancement  of  sight  con¬ 
servation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  services 
to  blind  people  on  the  other,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  principles  to  be  learned,  remembered 
and  observed.  The  following  rules  are 
suggested : 

1)  Remember  that  blindness  does  not 
deprive  a  man  of  his  normal  need  for  self- 
respect. 

2)  Remember  that  blindness  does  not 
deprive  a  man  of  his  right  to  privacy. 

3)  Remember  that  there  are  many  well- 
meaning  people  who  attempt  to  do  for 
blind  people  what  blind  people  can  and 
should  do  for  themselves. 

4)  Remember  that  blindness  is  not  new, 
and  that  there  are  many  laymen  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  have  considerable  knowl- 
elge  about  what  has  been  found  to  be  good 
or  bad  in  efforts  to  “help  the  blind.” 

5)  Remember  that  social,  educational 
and  rehabilitation  services  for  blind  people 
are  a  specialized  branch  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion’s  expression  of  humanitarian  effort — 
sometimes  called  philanthropy — generally 
known  as  social  welfare.  All  social  welfare 
requires  a  combination  of  professional 
skill  with  organized  lay  support  and  as- 
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sistance — and  there  is  no  better  member 
of  the  team  than  a  progressive  Lions  Club. 

6)  Remember  that  the  greatest  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness  is  the  attitude  of  society 
concerning  it — that  section  of  society  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Lions  or  other  civic  groups 
can  help  to  mold  attitudes  toward  the  real 
objective  of  all  of  us — acceptance  of  blind 
people  as  human  beings  like  anyone  else, 
wanting  the  same  things  all  people  want. 

7 )  Remember  that  efforts  to  raise  money 
carry  with  them  two  images — that  of  the 


Letters  to 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  just  found  time  to  read  M.  R.  Bar¬ 
nett’s  “Hindsight”  column  for  October  1960, 
discussing  special  legislation  for  blind  people. 

The  topic  might  be  summarized  as  the  crisis 
in  special  legislation  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  me  as  a  blind  person  and  a  citizen 
and  also  as  one  who  has  studied  something 
about  government  and  politics  and  their  ways. 
My  aim  here  is  to  add  my  voice  to  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett’s,  as  small  as  it  may  be — but  for  the  rec¬ 
ord  I  shall  express  my  approval  in  my  own 
words. 

Mr.  Barnett  points  out,  rightly,  the  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  appeal  for  normalcy  for 
the  blind  person  and  that  for  special  prefer¬ 
ment.  This  is  not  a  new  theme  and  is,  indeed, 
part  and  parcel  of  a  larger  issue  in  the  field: 
integration  versus  segregation.  I  am  too  much 
of  an  Aristotelian  to  like  the  extremes  in  either 
formulation  of  the  issue.  In  short,  we  are  not 
“normal”  but  neither  are  we  “freaks.”  We  need 
special  legislation,  special  treatment,  special 
conditions,  etc.;  the  question  is,  where  do  we 
stop,  at  what  point  can  we  be  dealt  with  as 
part  of  a  general  group. 

The  issue  is  more  specific  in  the  present 
instance,  though,  as  it  relates  to  other  groups 
of  handicapped  people.  I  believe  Mr.  Barnett 
implied  that  more  is  being  done  for  all  such 
groups,  yet  in  his  quotations  from  the  Admin¬ 
istration  I  get  the  distinct  impression  that  they 
were  (or  are  or  will  be)  loathe  to  extend  such 
welfare  programs  generally.  For  the  handi¬ 
capped  person,  this  is  hard  to  take — when  he 


people  intended  to  be  helped  and  that  of 
the  sponsoring  group’s  appreciation  of 
them  as  dignified  human  beings. 

Those  who  are  concerned  with  programs 
of  service  to  blind  people,  recognizing  the  j 
potential  for  increasing  strength,  echo  to¬ 
day  Miss  Helen  Keller’s  original  appeal:  j 
“Join  the  great  company  of  those  who 
make  the  barren  places  of  life  fruitful  with 
kindness.”  Compassion,  however,  is  kind¬ 
est  when  it  is  constructively  conceived. 


the  Editor 


hears  about  the  billions  “needed”  for  defense 
and  foreign  aid,  even  for  agriculture  at  home.  ; 
In  other  words,  I  believe  that  today  welfare 
legislation  is  unpopular. 

I  do  not  know  too  many  of  the  facts  in  the 
case:  whether  increased  assistance  to  handi-  j 
capped  persons  has  substance  to  it  or  just  i 
happens  to  cost  more.  I  do  know  there  are 
situations  in  which  we  need  special  help,  which 
costs  money,  either  for  the  government  or  for 
private  persons  and  organizations.  We  need  the 
Library  of  Congress  services;  we  need  the  var¬ 
ious  tax  exemptions,  federal  and  state;  some 
of  us  need  relief,  some  need  sheltered  employ¬ 
ment;  we  need  more  of  the  right  kind  of  re-  : 
habilitation  to  know  what  we  can  do  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  professions  and  how  to  do  it; 
etc.  Each  category  lends  itself  to  much  argu- 1 
ment,  which  is  not  germane  here. 

The  point  seems  to  be:  How  about  provid- 
ing  similar  or  counterpart  services  for  other  f 
groups  of  handicapped  persons?  I  am  for  that, 

I  assure  you. 

My  rejoinder  is:  Does  Mr.  Barnett  ask  his 
question  because  he  next  intends  to  prove  that 
it  is  impossible  to  help  all  such  groups?  I 
firmly  believe  it  is  possible  to  help  all  such  ! 
groups,  that  it  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  mor¬ 
ally  obligatory.  With  him  I  cry  out:  Let’s  be 
sure  the  blind  are  not  forgotten  when  other 
groups  are  being  helped.  And  I  add:  Let’s  be 
sure  that  in  truth  all  handicapped  people  are 
being  helped  and  will  continue  to  receive  nec¬ 
essary  help. 

Richard  Evensen 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Owing  to  its  importance  and  multi-faceted  approach  to  the  problems  of  mobility  among  blind 
persons,  this  study  will  be  presented  in  ]two  parts,  the  first  part  dealing  with  that  aspect  of  the 
total  study  relating  to  the  travel  adjusment  of  blind  persons,  the  second  review  focusing  upon 
materials  concerning  dog  guides. 


“The  Demand  for  Guide  Dogs  and  the  Travel 
Adjustment  of  Blind  Persons,”  by  Samuel 
Finestone,  Irving  F.  Lukoff  and  Martin 
Whiteman.  New  York.  Research  Center, 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  1960.  131  pp. 

Part  One 

Mobility  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
major  problems  associated  with  blindness. 
Early  interest  in  research  in  this  area  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  phenomenon  of  “facial 
vision”  or  “obstacle  perception”  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  definitive  work  of  Dallenbach, 
Cotzin,  Supa,  and  Worchel  which  identi¬ 
fied  audition  as  crucial  to  the  obstacle 
perception  process.  More  recently,  an  ex- 
;  periment  was  conducted  by  O’Neil  and  as¬ 
sociates  which  revealed  some  relationship 
between  aspects  of  hearing  efficiency  and 
success  in  learning  to  use  a  guide  dog.  In 
!  actuality,  controlled  studies  are  lacking 
in  the  incidence  with  which  various  travel 
aids  are  used,  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
successful,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  function  best.  Yet,  if  professional 
service  to  blind  persons  is  to  approach  the 
mobility  of  blind  persons  with  anything 
resembling  scientific  precision,  such  data 
are  needed. 

Among  the  basic  questions  in  this  field 
are: 

1)  In  view  of  the  individuality  of  blind 
persons,  which  travel  aids  are  most  effec¬ 
tive  for  which  clients? 

2)  How  successful  are  these  aids  in 
reducing  the  mobility  limitations  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  of  blind  persons? 

3)  What,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to 
maximize  the  level  of  assistance  afforded 
by  travel  aids? 

4)  The  travel  problems  of  partially  see¬ 


ing  blind  persons  may  differ  materially 
from  those  of  individuals  with  no  useful 
residual  vison.  What  are  these  differences 
and  how  can  they  be  taken  into1  account 
in  providing  blind  persons  with  mobility 
training? 

The  current  study  is  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  comprehensive  attempts  to 
obtain  data  bearing  on  the  problems  of 
mobility  and,  hopefully,  may  shed  light  on 
some  of  the  questions  listed  above. 

THE  FINDINGS.  Five  hundred  legally 
blind  persons,  aged  fifteen  to  fifty-four, 
were  interviewed  in  the  course  of  the 
study.  Of  these,  304  were  residents  of 
New  York  City  and  196  were  residents  of 
eight  other  New  York  State  counties.  The 
latter  group  was  selected  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  sampling  procedures  to  insure 
their  representativeness.  The  interviews,, 
conducted  by  experienced  graduate  social 
workers,  were  based  upon  a  schedule  in¬ 
cluding  about  600  items,  averaged  an  hour 
and  thirty-five  minutes  in  length,  and  were 
conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  respondents. 
In  addition  to  gathering  data,  interviewers 
rated  neighborhood  level,  personality  func¬ 
tioning,  intelligence,  and  interview  behav¬ 
ior,  and  found  that: 

1)  The  most  frequent  mode  of  travel 
was  without  aids  of  any  kind  (42  per  cent) . 
The  others,  in  descending  order  of  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention,  were:  travel  with  a 
human  guide  (32  per  cent) ,  cane  travel  (19 
per  cent),  and  use  of  a  guide  dog  (6  per 
cent).  In  evaluating  these  data,  the  reader 
should  note  that  62  per  cent  of  the  total 
sample  had  vision  in  excess  of  light  percep¬ 
tion. 
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2)  Of  the  group  traveling  unaided,  93 
per  cent  had  vision  greater  than  light  per¬ 
ception. 

3)  Of  the  group  using  a  sighted  guide, 
56  per  cent  were  totally  blind  or  had  light 
perception  only,  as  compared  to  62  per  cent 
of  the  cane-users  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
dog  users. 

4)  Only  one-quarter  of  the  total  sample 
travel  with  “considerable  frequency.”  As 
may  be  expected,  persons  with  residual  vi¬ 
sion  travel  more  frequently  than  those  with 
only  light  perception  and  total  blindness. 

5)  About  half  of  the  total  group  travel 
with  high  extensiveness,  that  is,  they  travel 
to  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar  places.  In¬ 
dividuals  with  higher  degrees  of  vision  travel 
with  greater  extensiveness  than  those  with 
lower  degrees  of  vision. 

6)  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
sample  scored  low  on  independence  of 
travel,  indicating  that  they  “do  not  travel 
extensively,  or  do  not  travel  alone.”  The 
group  with  greater  vision  scores  higher  on 
independence  of  travel  than  that  with  lower 
vision. 

7)  Through  combining  ratings  for  fre¬ 
quency,  extensiveness,  and  independence, 
the  investigators  obtained  a  summary  score 
which  they  call  “travel  efficiency.”  An  in¬ 
dividual  was  considered  to  have  high  travel 
efficiency  if  he  rated  in  the  upper  one-third 
of  frequency,  extensiveness,  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  travel.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  the  sample  achieved  this  “high” 
level  of  travel  efficiency.  As  expected,  the 
high  vision  group  scored  higher  on  travel 
efficiency  than  the  low  vision  group. 

8)  Among  blind  persons  having  light 
perception  or  total  blindness,  those  who 
travel  unaided  (only  fourteen  cases) 
ranked  higher  than  dog  guide  users  who,  in 
turn,  ranked  higher  than  cane  users  on 
the  composite  travel  efficiency  score. 

9)  Among  blind  persons  with  higher  de¬ 
grees  of  vision,  those  who  traveled  unaided 
scored  higher  on  travel  efficiency  than  the 
cane  users.  The  number  of  dog  users  in 
this  group  was  so  small  as  to  make  any 
useful  analysis  impossible. 


10)  Almost  half  of  the  total  sample  ex¬ 
pressed  “little  or  no  satisfaction”  with  their  j 
current  travel  performance.  Only  about  i 
one-fifth  are  highly  satisfied.  The  highest 
proportion  of  “high”  satisfaction  at  one  end 
of  the  scale  and  “little  or  no”  satisfaction  i 
at  the  other  both  appear  in  the  group  with 
visual  acuity  of  5/200  or  less. 

11)  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  sam- 
pie  showed  little  or  no  motivation  for  im¬ 
provement  in  their  travel  performance. 

12)  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
sample  had  given  serious  consideration  to 
the  choice  of  a  travel  mode.  Apparently, 
decisions  relating  to  the  choice  of  a  travel 
mode  “just  happen.” 

13)  A  variety  of  factors  are  reported  as 
influencing  the  choice  of  a  travel  mode. 
They  are:  personal  influences,  24  per  cent;  j 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old  mode  of  travel, 
18  per  cent;  attraction  of  the  new  mode, 
16  per  cent;  deterioration  of  vision,  15  per 
cent;  situational  changes  such  as  change  of 
job  or  residence,  14  per  cent,  and  changes 
in  health,  2  per  cent.  (The  total  does  not 
equal  100  per  cent  because  some  respond-! 
ents  gave  more  than  one  reason  and  some 
gave  no  reasons.) 

14)  About  29  per  cent  of  the  total  sam- : 
pie  had  undergone  some  form  of  mobility : 
training.  In  choosing  the  mode  of  travel, 
blind  persons  who  have  received  some  form  i 
of  mobility  training  tend  to  be  more  af¬ 
fected  by  personal  influences,  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  old  mode  of  travel,  attraction  ; 
to  the  new  mode,  and  changes  in  one’s  sit¬ 
uation.  Untrained  persons  give  fewer  rea-i! 
sons  of  any  kind. 

15)  The  personal  influence  which  was| 
effective  in  helping  a  person  choose  a  mode ! 
of  travel  expressed  itself  in  a  number  of 
different  ways.  In  descending  order  of  fre-  i 
quency,  these  were:  specific  referral,  gen-; 
eral  encouragement,  and  role  model.  In 
terms  of  the  source  of  influence,  family 
members  were  most  important,  followed 
by  agency  personnel,  blind  friends,  sighted 
friends,  and  others. 

In  commenting  on  these  data,  the  authors 
suggest:  “.  .  .  the  potential  for  fully  satis- 
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factory  travel  performance  is  not  reached 
by  most  blind  persons.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  general  trend  of  dissatisfaction  with  travel 
!  performance.  Yet,  the  dissatisf acton  is  not 
translated  into  active  efforts  to  improve 
travel  performance.  What  is  described  is  a 
low  level  of  performance  and  satisfaction, 
a  situation  which  seems  to  be  accepted 
j  by  the  majority  of  blind  persons  as 
part  of  the  limitations  imposed  by 
|  blindness.” 

The  authors  recommend  the  use  of  social 
j  and  psychological  services  in  conjunction 
J  with  travel  training  to  form  a  total  reha- 
j  bilitation  service  which  may  provide  a  dy- 
namic  through  which  blind  persons  will 
seek  and  obtain  improvement  in  their  travel 
performance. 

:  IMPLICATIONS.  This  study  is  a  landmark 
in  our  field  and  has  numerous  implications 
for  work  with  blind  persons.  The  data  deal¬ 
ing  with  “Aspects  of  Travel  Adjustment  of 
Blind  Persons”  suggest  that  our  services  in 
this  area  are  quite  imperfect.  The  findings 
should  hasten  an  already  accelerating  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
to  make  available  to  clients  the  social,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  training  services  which  will 
facilitate  acceptance  and  use  of  adequate 
modes  of  travel.  The  data  are  so  carefully 
compiled,  so  self-evident,  and  so  consistent 
with  progressive  thinking  in  our  field  that 
j  it  seems  almost  extraneous  to  raise  ques- 
tions  about  the  methodology  employed  and 
the  use  of  the  data. 

Much  of  the  value  of  this  aspect  of  the 
total  study  rests  upon  the  findings  of  the 
I  “efficiency”  with  which  blind  persons  use 
|  their  modes  of  travel  and  the  techniques 
j  through  which  this  level  of  efficiency  may 
be  elevated.  Yet,  the  basic  information  on 
|  these  points  is  derived  from  interview  data 
j  reflecting  client  self-reports.  The  sources 
of  error  in  such  an  approach  are  multiple. 
However,  beyond  the  wide  area  of  possible 
|  distortion  of  client  responses,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  actually  observe  clients  using 
their  preferred  travel  mode.  In  fact,  the 
degree  of  independence,  extensiveness,  and 
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frequency  may  be  functions  of  the  degree 
of  effectiveness  with  which  blind  individ¬ 
uals  use  their  preferred  mode  of  travel,  as 
well  as  the  other  factors  mentioned  in  the 
study. 

Numerous  questions  arise  in  the  wake  of 
this  omission  in  the  study:  Was  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  current  mode  of  travel  a  re¬ 
sultant  of  the  travel  technique  employed 
and/or  the  skill  with  which  it  is  used?  Is 
the  relatively  low  desire  for  improvement 
in  travel  due  to  social  and  psychological 
factors,  or,  in  part,  to  having  received  train¬ 
ing  and  having  failed  to  adequately  master 
the  techniques  concerned  with  a  particular 
mode  of  travel? 

Perhaps  the  point  to  be  made  is  one  of 
appropriateness  of  design.  There  is  much 
in  this  study  which  relates  to  the  social  and 
psychological  situation  of  the  blind  person. 
In  these  areas,  social  work  interviews  may 
be  the  most  desirable  research  technique, 
if  the  interviewers  are  sensitive  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  and  problems  of  blind  persons. 
However,  since  this  study  also  appraises 
performance  and  efficiency,  specialized  ap¬ 
praisal  techniques  are  required.  In  order 
for  the  reader  to  have  confidence  in  per¬ 
formance  ratings,  such  ratings  need  to  be 
derived  from  actual  professional  travel  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  blind  persons  in  mobility 
situations.  Data  on  frequency,  extensive¬ 
ness,  and  independence  are  also  important,, 
but  even  they  take  on  added  meaning  when 
viewed  in  the  framework  of  actual  mobility 
performance.  The  vulnerability  of  “non- 
professional”  appraisals  of  mobility  skills 
is  suggested  by  comparisons  between  social 
workers’  evaluations  of  the  mobility  of  cli¬ 
ents  and  those  made  by  experienced  foot 
travel  specialists. 

Despite  this  limitation,  the  discriminating 
reader  will  find  much  of  value  in  the  aspect 
of  the  study  under  review.  Certainly,  it  is 
clear  that  mobility  remains  a  major  limita¬ 
tion  to  many  blind  persons  and  that  existing 
resources  are  not  adequately  reducing  the 
effects  of  this  limitation.  Although  our  in¬ 
adequacies  are  obvious  in  the  area  of  ap¬ 
plying  existing  knowledge  to  the  problem. 
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we  are  also  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
we  still  know  too  little  about  the  technical 
aspects  of  heightening  the  mobility  of  blind 


persons.  Fundamental  technical  research  in 
independent  travel  remains  one  of  the  high 
priorities  in  service  to  the  blind. 


Job  Talk 


Conducted  by 

The  following  article  on  social  work  is  one 
of  a  series  on  professions  that  are  of  special 
concern  to  the  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service.  There  is  a  nation-wide  shortage  of 
these  professional  personnel  and  their  services 
are  needed  in  the  field  of  blindness. 

Over  2,000  students  will  receive  master 
of  social  work  degrees  this  year  from  the 
sixty-three  accredited  graduate  schools  of 
social  work  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Each  graduate  will  be  offered  five  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs.  This  ratio  of  jobs  to  graduates 
indicates  that  there  are  at  least  10,000  job 
opportunities  for  beginning  social  workers. 
This  indicates  that  despite  the  rising  en¬ 
rollments  in  graduate  schools  of  social 
work,  a  serious  shortage  of  professional 
social  workers  will  continue  for  many  years. 

Good  salaries  and  good  personnel  prac¬ 
tices  will  also  greet  the  beginning  social 
worker.  Recently  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers  established  an  official 
policy  on  salaries.  The  policy  calls  for  a 
$5400  salary  for  the  beginning  social 
worker.  Further,  the  policy  recommends 
that  the  salary  be  increased,  as  the  worker 
assumes  greater  job  responsibilities,  to  $10,- 
000  within  a  ten-year  period  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  social  work  practice.  Many 
organizations  are  now  meeting  the  $5400 
minimum  salary,  and  progress  is  being 
made  toward  the  higher  salary  recommen¬ 
dation. 

Community  leaders  and  administrators 
are  increasingly  aware  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  social  worker  in  resolving  complex 
social  problems.  These  leaders  are  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  professional  social  work  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  must  for  the  personnel  they  employ 
to  staff  their  programs,  A  manifestation  of 
this  conviction  is  a  demand  for  social  work- 
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ers  that  far  exceeds  what  the  training  fa¬ 
cilities  are  able  to  meet. 

Social  workers  prepare  for  their  profes¬ 
sion  by  two  years  of  study  in  graduate 
schools  of  social  work.  The  rigorous  train¬ 
ing  program  includes  both  class  work, 
concerned  with  social  work  theory,  and  su¬ 
pervised  field  work,  concerned  with  social 
work  practice.  Those  successfully  complet-  , 
ing  the  graduate  study  are  awarded  the 
master  of  social  work  degree. 

Today,  social  workers  practice  their  pro¬ 
fession  in  many  different  organizations  and 
carry  out  a  variety  of  job  responsibilities.  : 
A  few  of  the  places  where  social  workers 
practice  are  in  child  guidance  clinics,  hos¬ 
pitals,  family  counseling  agencies,  juvenile 
courts,  settlement  houses,  and  in  interna-  | 
tional  social  welfare  programs. 

A  quick  look  at  social  workers  on  their 
jobs,  practicing  in  the  field  of  blindness, 
gives  some  understanding  of  their  job  re-  1 
sponsibilities. 

a)  A  social  case  worker  is  interviewing 
a  client,  a  young  man  who  became  blind  1 
several  years  ago.  In  this  interview  the  case  j 
worker  is  making  plans  with  the  client  for  j 
a  referral  to  a  rehabilitation  center,  located 
in  another  state,  where  he  will  participate  ; 
in  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  his  po¬ 
tential  to  become  a  wage  earner.  Only  two 
months  ago1  the  client  and  his  parents,  who  | 
were  convinced  their  son  could  not  become 
self-supporting,  grudgingly  responded  to  j 
the  agency's  efforts  to  be  helpful. 

b)  A  social  group  worker  at  the  Light-  j 
house  is  directing  a  program  of  activities 
for  elderly  men  and  women  who  are  blind. 
Most  persons  are  eagerly  joining  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities,  a  vast  contrast  to  the  apathy  that 
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prevailed  when  the  group  was  first  formed 
seven  weeks  ago.  A  few  persons  in  this 
group  have  already  stepped  into  other  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  community,  activities  that  are 
not  just  limited  to  the  blind. 

c)  A  community  organization  worker, 
who  is  the  representative  of  a  state-wide 
association  for  the  blind,  is  meeting  with 
the  governor  and  the  state  commissioner  of 
education.  He  is  recommending  effective 
methods  by  which  the  state  can  increase  its 
support  for  the  public  school  education  of 
visually  impaired  children. 

Social  workers  are  needed  for  jobs  like 
those  described  above  as  well  as  for  many 
other  important  assignments.  Rewarding, 
constructive  careers  are  open  to  those  who 
are  capable  and  ready  to  begin  social  work 
education.  Scholarships  and  fellowships  are 
offered  by  many  organizations.  A  compre¬ 


hensive  listing,  Social  Work  Fellowships 
and  Scholarships  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada /  is  available.  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  awards  ten  social 
work  fellowships  annually.  Information 
about  them  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Foundation’s  Secretary,  Scholarship-Fel¬ 
lowship  Program. 

Other  materials  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
anyone  considering  social  work  as  a  career 
are:  Should  You  Be  a  Social  Worker ?1 2  and, 
Student’s  Kit  No.  1 3. 


1  Social  Work  Fellowships  and  Scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Social  Work  Education,  New  York. 
Price:  $1.00. 

2  Ballard,  Russell  W .,  Should  You  Be  a 
Social  Worker?  As  told  to  Llewelyn  Miller; 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York. 

3  Student’s  Kit  No.  1.  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education,  New  York.  Price:  50(f. 


Teachers’  Summer  Workshop  in  Wisconsin 


The  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Bureau  for  Handi¬ 
capped  Children,  and  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  is  once  again 
offering  a  4-hour  workshop  in  the  education 
of  visually  handicapped  children,  from  July 
17  to  August  11,  1961,  at  the  state  resi¬ 
dential  school  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

This  year’s  subject  will  be  The  Blind 
Child  With  Additional  Handicaps,  with 
Guidance  as  a  supplementary  theme. 

William  T.  Heisler,  head,  teacher  train¬ 
ing  department,  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  will  direct  the  workshop  again  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Rick  Heber,  co¬ 
ordinator  of  special  education,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

A  demonstration  class  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  critic-teacher  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  course  work,  which  will  consist 


of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  field  trips. 

Participating  teachers  may  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  board  and  lodging  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  School  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,  at  a  nominal  cost,  by  contacting 
Ray  Long,  Superintendent,  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wisconsin. 

Written  permission  to  enroll  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  prior  to  the  start  of  the  course,  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

State  scholarships  for  Wisconsin  residents 
will  also  be  available  for  those  qualifying. 
Write  to  John  W.  Melcher,  Director,  Bu¬ 
reau  for  Handicapped  Children,  122  West 
Mifflin  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

For  further  information  on  registration, 
write  to  Dr.  Rick  Heber,  Coordinator  of 
Special  Education,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  502  State  Street, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Summer  Courses  for  Teachers 
of  the  Blind 


In  line  with  the  regional  planning  for 
teacher  preparation  centers,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  encouraged 
program  development  in  different  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  1961  summer  courses  scheduled  for 
teacher  preparation  centers  offer  a  variety 
of  opportunities  for  teachers  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  The  following  institutions  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Foundation  to  de¬ 
velop  programs  for  teachers  who  wish  to 
acquire  the  additional  skills  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  blind  children. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

June  12-July  15:  First  Term — Practicum: 
educational  procedures  for  blind  children; 
braille  reading  and  writing. 

July  17 -August  18:  Second  Term — Practi¬ 
cum:  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of 
the  eye;  braille  teaching  procedures:  ad¬ 
vanced  educational  procedures  for  blind 
children. 

University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

June  12-July  15:  Regular  Summer  Session: 
Introduction  to  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children;  braille  codes;  adap¬ 
tation  of  curriculum  for  blind  children  in 
elementary  grades;  adaptation  of  curriculum 
for  blind  students  in  secondary  grades; 
structure  and  function  of  the  eye — educa¬ 
tional  implications;  education  of  partially 
seeing  children;  supervised  experience  in 
special  education  (visually  handicapped); 
supervised  pre-student  teaching  exploratory 
experience. 

July  17-August  11:  (Duluth  Campus) — Ori¬ 
entation  and  Mobility  for  Blind  Children. 

Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York 

July  5-August  1 1 :  Six-week  Summer  Session: 
Educational  implications  of  visual  impair¬ 
ments;  principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
braille,  I  and  II  principles  and  practices  in 
the  education  of  blind  children;  advanced 
problems  in  the  education  of  blind  children; 
observation  and  practice  teaching;  principles 
and  practices  in  the  education  of  partially 
seeing  children. 


San  Francisco  State  College 
San  Francisco,  California 

June  19-June  23:  Intersession  Workshop — 
The  Administration  of  Programs  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped. 

June  26-August  7:  Regular  Session:  Survey 
of  administration  and  organization  prob¬ 
lems;  principles  and  methods — education  of 
the  blind;  braille  codes;  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  braille;  intensive  study  of  the  problems 
in  the  education  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped;  observation,  and  clinical  practices 
with  exceptional  children  (visually  handi¬ 
capped);  student  teaching  with  exceptional 
children  structure  and  function  of  the  eye, 
educational  implications. 

July  10-August  4:  Workshop — Potentialities 
and  Problems  of  Severely  Disturbed  Blind 
Children. 

August  7-August  26:  Workshop — Orienta¬ 
tion  and  Mobility  for  Blind  Children. 

Further  information  covering  the  above 
courses  is  available  from  the  following  per¬ 
sons  at  the  respective  institutions: 

Dr.  W.  M.  Cruickshank,  Education  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children,  School  of  Education,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  805  South  Crouse  Avenue, 
Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

S.  C.  Ashcroft,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Jeanne  R.  Kenmore,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology,  Pattee  Hall  15A,  University 
of  Minnesota,  College  of  Education,  Minne- 
appolis  14,  Minnesota. 

Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Professor  in  Education, 
Department  of  Special  Education  and  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Counseling,  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege,  1600  Holloway,  San  Francisco  27,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Negotiations  are  presently  underway  be- 
tween  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  the  College  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York,  Oswego,  to  offer  again 
the  course  on  Industrial  Arts  for  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Those  interested  should  seek  infor¬ 
mation  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Hastings,  Project 
Director,  College  of  Education,  University 
of  New  York,  Oswego,  after  March  1. 
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Current  Literature 


★  Space  and  Sight,  by  M.  von  Senden. 
Glencoe,  Illinois,  The  Free  Press,  1960.  A 
book  on  the  perception  of  space  and  shape 
in  the  congenially  blind  before  and  after 
operation.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  collect  and  organize  the  many  case  his¬ 
tories  available  that  have  until  now  been 
buried  in  inaccessible  journals.  A  list  of 
cases  with  statistics  is  included  plus  an  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography. 

★  “The  Development  Needs  of  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren,”  by  Jeanne  R.  Kenmore.  Exceptional 
Children.  December,  1960.  It  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  contention  that  the  public  school 
staff  serving  blind  children  must  know  the 
similarity  and  the  variance  in  the  develop¬ 
mental  needs  of  blind  as  well  as  sighted 
children.  The  school,  whose  professional 
staff  meets  the  needs  of  its  sighted  children 
will,  therefore,  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
blind  children,  many  of  which  can  best  be 
met  through  regular  channels. 

j| 

★  The  Challenge  of  Educating  the  Blind 
Child  in  the  Regular  Classroom.  New  York, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education, 
Bureau  for  Handicapped  Children,  1960. 
A  profusely  illustrated  booklet  describing 
the  success  of  the  integrated  school  pro¬ 
gram.  It  covers  mobility,  orientation,  the 
kindergarten,  contributions  of  the  home, 
the  resource  teacher,  learning  in  higher 
grades,  physical  education  and  other  topics. 

\  This  material  was  prepared  for  the  creative 
teacher  with  the  hope  that  she  recognize 
her  responsibility  to  every  child  in  the  class 
while  looking  upon  the  blind  child  as  an  in¬ 


dividual  whose  potentialities  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  her  skills  as  an  educator. 

*  Special  Education  of  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  Children  in  Western  Europe,  by 
Wallace  and  Isabelle  Taylor.  New  York,  In¬ 
ternational  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Crip¬ 
ples,  1960.  A  study  undertaken  in  order  to 
obtain  data  in  as  comparable  a  form  as 
possible  on  the  education  of  physically 
handicapped  children  in  twenty-one  coun¬ 
tries  in  western  Europe.  The  book  attempts 
to  describe  special  education  services  and 
their  development  along  with  other  factors. 
It  is  divided  in  two  parts.  Part  I  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey  which  includes  a  chapter  on 
the  education  of  the  blind.  Part  II  outlines 
national  programs  in  the  individual  coun¬ 
tries. 

*  Camping  for  Blind  People,  by  Carl  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  Beacon 
Lodge,  Camp  for  the  Blind,  1960.  A 
pamphlet  outlining  the  camping  program  at 
Beacon  Lodge;  describing  counselor  and 
staff  training,  daily  schedule  and  activities, 
and  other  functions  of  the  camp. 

*  Our  Visually  Handicapped  Children,  by 
Dena  Motley.  Laurence,  Kansas,  The 
University  of  Kansas,  Bureau  of  Child 
Research,  1960.  A  pamphlet  describing 
visually  handicapped  children  in  general, 
including  the  pros  and  cons  of  residential 
and  integrated  school  programs,  plus  an 
analysis  of  the  programs  and  services  of¬ 
fered  in  Kansas.  This  booklet  covers  both 
blind  and  partially  sighted  children. 
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Appointments 


A.  B.  Wolfe 


News 

★  “Concern  for  Human  Welfare:  Unify¬ 
ing  Force  for  Survival,”  is  the  theme  of  the 
88th  National  Conference  on  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  Minneapolis,  May  14-19.  More  than 
fifty  national  organizations  are  slated  to 
attend  this  mammoth  social  welfare  forum, 
dedicated  to  consider  the  prospects  of  elim¬ 
inating  poverty  from  the  United  States 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  various  profes- 
fessions.  During  the  week,  approximately 
300  sessions  dealing  with  a  variety  of  topics 
such  as  child  and  family  welfare,  social  and 
physical  planning,  physical  and  mental 
health,  the  problems  of  youth,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  aging,  and  many  more  will  take 
place. 


★  A.  B.  (Jack)  Wolfe  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  for  the  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind.  Wolfe  has  been  with  the  so¬ 
ciety  for  eight  years  handling  jobbing  and 
industrial  sales.  In  his  new  capacity,  he  will 
coordinate  sales  programs  in  conjucntion 
with  the  St.  Paul  Society  for  the  Blind. 


★  The  new  director  of  volunteer  programs 
at  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Austin.  Mrs.  Austin 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  and  has  a  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Maryland.  She  has  been 
active  in  4-H  clubs  and  in  home  extension 
services  in  New  York  and  Connecticut. 


Briefs 


★  A  carefully  prepared,  excellently  illus- 1 
trated  brochure  entitled:  “A  Guide  for  Par-  i 
ents  of  a  Pre-School  Blind  Child,”  including  | 
a  useful  bibliography  and  list  of  refer- } 
ences,  is  now  available  from  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  State! 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  270  Broadway,  I 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

★  “Books  for  the  Elderly  Blind,”  a  leaflet ij 
describing  the  special  services  of  the  Li- 1 
brary  of  Congress,  as  well  as  a  list  of  read-i 
ings  in  various  categories  offered  throughjl 
these  services,  is  available  from  the  Li-1 
brary  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C.i 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


—Helen  Keller 


social  security 


voluntary  welfare 

ELIZABETH 

WICKENDEN 

The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
August  1935  was  at  once  a  beginning  and 
a  culmination.  It  marked  the  launching  of 
a  new  institutional  pattern  through  which 
the  federal  government  in  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  assumed  a  continuing  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  measures  to  protect  indi¬ 
viduals  against  the  major  economic  and 
social  hazards  implicit  in  an  industrial 
society.  But  at  the  same  time  it  represented 
a  landmark  in  the  long  evolving  sequences 
of  social  measures  through  which  men 
have  shared  a  mutual  responsibility  for 
each  other’s  security  and  welfare.  The  fact 
that  these  older  provisions  were  no  longer 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  created  by 
changing  social  conditions  makes  them  no 
less  significant  as  the  antecedent  matrix 
within  which  the  new  programs  developed. 

Social  security  in  the  United  States  is 
the  product  of  two  concurrent  streams  of 
historical  development:  voluntary  social 
welfare  and  the  concept  of  governmental 
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responsibility  deriving  from  the  English 
Poor  Laws  of  the  early  17th  century.  While 
the  Poor  Laws  were  very  possibly  as  sig¬ 
nificant  for  their  time  as  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  is  for  our  own,  after  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  they  had  ceased  to  perform  a 
useful  dynamic  social  role.  Their  commit¬ 
ment  to  governmental  responsibility  at  the 
narrowest  local  level,  their  meager  finan¬ 
cial  resources,  and  their  negative  judg¬ 
mental  approach  to  dependency,  whatever 
its  cause,  were  all  characteristically  un¬ 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  20th  century 
America.  The  Poor  Law  tradition  hung  like 
a  ponderous  inert  weight  upon  the  adaptive 
capacity  of  American  social  institutions 
confronted  with  the  needs  of  an  industrial 
urbanized  society.  The  enactment,  in  1933, 
of  emergency  relief  measures  to  meet  the 
cataclysmic  problems  of  the  depression 
made  it  possible  to  break  the  stranglehold 
of  this  limited  and  negative  concept  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  welfare  responsibility,  opening 
the  way  for  the  permanent  institutional 
changes  launched  by  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Voluntary  welfare  programs,  by  con¬ 
trast,  showed  over  the  years  a  considerable 
adaptive  capacity  both  in  their  own  func¬ 
tioning  and  in  their  impact  on  concepts  of 
governmental  responsibility.  They  not  only 
contributed  materially  to  the  development 
of  the  Social  Security  program,  but  their 
own  functions  have  been,  in  turn,  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  the  evolving  pattern 
of  governmental  responsibility.  It  is  this 
interaction  between  social  welfare  under 
voluntary  auspices  and  the  complex  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  programs  embraced  in  the  term 
‘social  security’  that  this  paper  undertakes 
to  examine. 

Social  Security  Defined 

To  the  average  person  social  security 
means  only  the  federal  program  of  con¬ 
tributory  social  insurance  which  today  pro¬ 
tects  most  wage  earners,  self-employed 
workers,  and  members  of  their  families 
against  loss  of  income  due  to  old-age  re¬ 
tirement,  premature  death  of  the  wage 
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earner,  or  permanent  and  total  disability 
(the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  or 
OASDI  program).  But  in  actual  fact  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  passed  in  1935  and 
subsequently  amended,  includes  much  more 
than  this  one  program.  It  covers  also  the 
federal-state  program  of  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  against  involuntary  unemployment,  the 
federally  aided  state  welfare  programs  of 
assistance  and  child  welfare  services,  and 
certain  programs  administered  by  state 
health  departments.  Moreover,  because 
they  are  so  closely  related  in  terms  of  so¬ 
cial  function,  many  other  programs  not 
directly  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  often  included  within  the  generic  term 
‘social  security.’  These  include  the  state 
programs  of  workmen’s  compensation,  the 
special  federal  program  of  social  insurance 
for  railroad  workers,  those  state  and  local 
public  welfare  activities  for  which  no  fed¬ 
eral  aid  is  available,  and  programs  pro¬ 
viding  benefits  for  groups  for  which  the 
government  has  assumed  special  responsi¬ 
bility,  such  as  its  own  employees,  veterans, 
Indians,  etc. 

In  appraising  its  impact  on  voluntary 
welfare,  however,  it  may  be  simpler  to 
consider  two  distinct  aspects  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  It  is  first  and  foremost  a 
revolutionary  and  historic  declaration  of 
change  in  government  policy,  in  effect  stat¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  would  pursue  a  continuing  policy 
of  using  its  taxing  authority  to  protect  in¬ 
dividuals  against  the  economic  and  social 
hazards  of  contemporary  economic  and 
social  organization.  This  policy  may  be 
considered  unitary,  revolutionary,  and 
sweepingly  inclusive,  susceptible  of  con¬ 
tinuing  applicability  and  adaptation.  In  its 
second  aspect,  however,  the  Social  Security 
Act  initiated  a  series  of  implementing 
measures  which  are  highly  disparate  in 
their  approach  to  a  common  goal.  In  the 
twenty-five  years  of  their  existence  this 
disparity  of  method,  social  function,  and 
direction  of  growth  among  the  programs 
comprising  this  social  security  complex  has 
become  increasingly  evident. 


The  programs  of  social  security  may  be 
considered  in  two  major  divisions: 

(1)  The  programs  of  social  insurance 
directed  toward  anticipating  and  thus  pre¬ 
venting  individual  need  through  the  use  of 
the  insurance  principle  of  shared  risk. 

(2)  The  welfare  programs  directed 
toward  meeting  actual  social  and  economic 
needs  on  an  individual  basis  as  they  occur. 

Insurance  programs  can  themselves  be 
subdivided  in  three  ways:  those  involving 
money  payments  to  persons  considered 
outside  the  normal  labor  market;  money 
payments  to  persons  normally  considered 
a  part  of  the  labor  market;  and  the  con-  j 
troversial  but  strongly  advocated  plan  to 
provide  medical  and  related  benefits  in 
kind.  Each  of  these  involves  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  policies,  administrative  techniques,  i 
and  personnel. 

Public  welfare  services  likewise  can  be  : 
subdivided  in  terms  of:  financial  aid  to  ; 
the  needy;  medical  and  related  services  for 
the  ill  and  disabled;  and  services  to  meet 
social  needs  for  which  family  and  neigh¬ 
borly  relationships  are  insufficient.  Public 
welfare  services,  however,  because  of  their 
emphasis  on  individualization  of  benefit 
and  service,  lend  themselves  more  readily 
to  comprehensive  organization  than  the 
social  insurances  in  which  objective  criteria 
of  entitlement  require  differentiation  on 
the  policy  rather  than  individual  level. 

Some  of  the  programmatic  subdivisions 
of  the  social  security  system  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  historical  rather  than  intrinsic  and 
some  have  already  been  passed  on  to  other 
functional  settings.  For  example,  the  grants  j 
to  state  health  departments  included  in  the 
original  act  have  now  been  incorporated 
in  a  federal-state  health  program,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  grants  for  state- 
administered  programs  of  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services 
will  follow  the  same  path.  Moreover, 
present  categorical  subdivisions  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  and  child  welfare  provisions 
of  the  act  appear  to  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  are  coming  increasingly 
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under  attack.  Ultimately  three  major  pro¬ 
gram  groupings  will  probably  remain:  so¬ 
cial  insurance  against  economic  hazards 
not  specific  to  the  state  of  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket;  protection  against  unemployment;  and 
individualized  protection  against  economic 
and  social  need  through  grants  to  state 
welfare  departments.  The  differences  in 
policy  and  administration  among  these 
three  functions  do  not,  however,  lessen 
their  essential  interaction  in  terms  of  pol¬ 
icy.  The  close  relationship  between  gov¬ 
ernmental  measures  to  prevent  need,  to 
meet  actual  economic  need  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis,  and  to  assure  social  services  to 
persons  needing  help  constitutes  the  es¬ 
sence  of  social  security  policy. 

Voluntary  Social  Welfare 

Voluntary  social  welfare  is,  by  contrast, 
essentially  diverse,  multiple,  and  particu¬ 
lar.  It  performs  essentially  the  same  func¬ 
tions  as  those  ascribed  to  governmental 
social  security  programs — it  too  extends 
social  and  economic  protection  to  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  personal  and  family  re¬ 
sources  are  inadequate  to  their  needs  as 
recognized  by  current  social  standards — 
but  it  does  so  in  terms  of  the  limited 
motivation  and  responsibility  of  individual 
or  group  choice.  Governmental  programs, 
operating  under  the  authority  of  law  and 
the  compulsion  of  taxation,  are  necessarily 
universal  in  their  applicability.  Voluntary 
programs  can  choose  the  limits  of  their 
own  responsibility  in  terms  of  program, 
clientele,  and  financial  commitment.  This 
freedom  from  universality  of  obligation  is 
the  great  asset  of  voluntary  welfare,  for  it 
means  likewise  freedom  to  experiment,  to 
diversify,  to  advance  upon  new  frontiers, 
and  to  meet  specialized  needs  or  aspira¬ 
tions. 

The  capacity  of  voluntary  welfare  to  ex¬ 
ercise  this  precious  freedom  of  choice  is 
clearly  dependent  on  the  functioning  of  a 
social  system  which  does  not  burden  its 
resources  of  freely  offered  good  will  and 
generosity  with  impossible  demands.  Thus 
in  the  years  when  free  land  upon  the 


frontier,  rapid  economic  expansion,  and 
the  large-family  cohesion  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  tradition  minimized  individual  inse¬ 
curity,  voluntary  welfare  agencies  were 
able  to  develop  useful  and  diversified  pro¬ 
grams  for  meeting  specialized  needs.  These 
included  the  provision  of  child  welfare 
services,  family  counseling,  acculturation 
of  newcomers,  facilitating  migration,  as¬ 
sisting  young  people  over  the  difficult 
transitions  of  adolescence,  pioneering  in 
new  areas  of  health  and  educational  serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  mobilization  of  community 
resources  in  emergency  disaster  situations. 
But  when  the  accumulating  stresses  of  our 
economic  institutions  erupted  in  the  cat¬ 
astrophic  depression  of  1929,  these  same 
voluntary  welfare  agencies  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  pressures  to  meet  the  stag¬ 
gering  economic  needs  of  the  day.  Not 
only  was  the  continued  existence  of  their 
newly  developed  specialized  service  pro¬ 
grams  threatened,  but  the  underlying  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  on  which  successful  volun¬ 
tarism  depends  was  virtually  destroyed.  It 
was,  therefore,  an  inevitable  act  of  self- 
preservation  that  led  them  to  play  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  advocating  the  use  of  govern¬ 
mental  authority  to  lift  this  impossible 
burden  from  their  backs. 

Voluntary  welfare,  under  our  freely 
adaptive  pluralistic  system,  will  always  seek 
to  escape  from  pressures  which  limit  its 
own  freedom  of  action.  Thus,  while  it  is 
free  to  perform  the  same  functions  as  those 
performed  by  governmental  social  security 
programs,  the  very  mass  pressures  that 
bring  these  governmental  measures  into  ex¬ 
istence  will  normally  tend  to  drive  volun¬ 
tary  welfare  away  from  these  areas  of 
need.  Voluntary  welfare  agencies  have, 
for  example,  been  most  happy  to  leave  the 
problem  of  relieving  financial  destitution 
to  government  agencies,  and,  to  the  extent 
that  present  measures  fail  to  meet  all  needs, 
have  served  as  a  source  of  pressure  toward 
expanding  governmental  responsibility. 

Conversely,  the  expanding  governmental 
social  security  programs  have  exercised  a 
considerable  positive  influence  upon  vol- 
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untary  welfare  programs  and  agencies. 
Some  of  these  are  clear  and  direct;  others 
are  subtle  and  oblique.  For  example,  money 
payments  to  the  aged  under  both  social 
insurance  and  public  assistance  have  made 
it  possible  for  recipients  to  demand  and 
pay  for  the  kind  of  group  living  arrange¬ 
ments  that  church  and  other  welfare  agen¬ 
cies  are  well  equipped  to  provide.  Public 
welfare  agencies  have  themselves  purchased 
service  and  care  from  voluntary  welfare 
agencies  for  persons,  both  children  and 
handicapped  adults,  under  their  protection. 
Of  a  more  subtle  nature  has  been  the  im¬ 
pact  of  strengthened  federal,  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  public  welfare  agencies  on  the  whole 
field  of  social  welfare,  including  its  volun¬ 
tary  aspects. 

This  interaction  of  governmental  and 
voluntary  welfare  program  and  policy  is 
explored  in  more  detail  in  the  succeeding 
sections.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  two  are  distinguished  by 
the  nature  of  their  motivation  and  author¬ 
ity  rather  than  by  arbitrary  functional  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  very  fact  that  voluntarism 
depends  upon  the  freedom  to  give  or  with¬ 
hold  a  benefit  at  the  choice  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  or  group,  while  resort  to  the  authority 
of  government  implies  a  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  responsibility,  creates  a  natural  dis¬ 
tinction  of  emphasis  in  function.  At  the 
one  end  of  the  spectrum,  government  tends 
to  assume  responsibility  for  protection 
against  widespread  hazards  such  as  those 
arising  from  old  age,  disability,  or  mal¬ 
function  in  the  economic  system.  At  the 
other  extreme,  voluntary  welfare  tends  to 
assume  responsibility  for  programs  applic¬ 
able  only  to  a  particular  group  (as,  for 
example,  in  welfare  programs  under  sec¬ 
tarian  auspices),  for  programs  involving  a 
specialized  service  not  yet  sufficiently  ac¬ 
cepted  as  universally  essential  to  claim 
taxpayer  support,  for  programs  involving 
such  delicate  personal  relationships  that 
government  authority  is  feared,  for  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  high  degree  of  diversifica¬ 
tion,  and  for  experimental  new  ventures. 
Between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  middle 


range  in  which  public  and  voluntary  wel¬ 
fare  services  use  each  other’s  resources, 
perform  the  same  functions  for  different 
persons,  occasionally  compete  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  and  generally  interact  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Peripheral  Welfare  Programs 

The  wide  variety  of  activities  embraced 
in  social  welfare  makes  it  difficult  to  define 
its  limits.  A  group  of  international  experts 
assembled  by  the  United  Nations  recently 
defined  social  service  as  “an  organized  ac¬ 
tivity  that  aims  at  helping  towards  a  mu¬ 
tual  adjustment  of  individuals  and  their  i 
social  environment.”*  Assuming  that  so¬ 
cial  security  and  welfare  includes  not  only  { 
this  sweeping  concept  of  service  but  the 
even  broader  area  of  protection  against  1 
economic  need,  its  voluntary  counterpart 
clearly  involves  more  than  the  typical  non-  ; 
profit,  philanthropic  welfare  agency  sup¬ 
ported  by  local  community  funds,  foun¬ 
dations,  churches,  or  neighborhood  drives. 

It  must  be  considered  to  include  a  variety  j 
of  the  benefits  provided  by  unions,  coop¬ 
erative  associations  for  their  members, 
employing  organizations  for  their  workers,  ; 
nonprofit  insurance  plans  such  as  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  and  even  many 
benefits  provided  on  a  regular  commercial 
basis,  especially  insurance.  It  should  prob¬ 
ably  also  be  considered  to  include  research, 
fact-finding,  and  demonstration  studies  in 
all  these  areas:  a  major  function  of  foun-  j 
dations  and  educational  institutions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  estab-  ' 
lishment  and  gradual  expansion  of  social 
security  as  a  policy  and  series  of  govern¬ 
mental  programs  has  apparently  spurred 
a  vast  expansion  in  all  these  areas  of  vol¬ 
untary  activity.  While  this  particular  analy- 
sis  is  not  concerned  with  voluntary  activity 
of  a  commercial  character,  there  are  many 


*  The  Development  of  National  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  Programmes.  Report  by  the  Group  of  Ex¬ 
perts  Appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  ( United  Nations  publica¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Sales  No.:  1959,  60,  IV.  1 ),  p.  6. 
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of  these  peripheral  programs  that  have  a 
direct  impact  on  voluntary  social  welfare 

(in  its  traditional  sense.  Unions  have  be¬ 
come  not  only  major  contributors  to  vol¬ 
untary  welfare  agencies,  but  also  have  de- 
j  veloped  special  organizational  procedures 
|  to  encourage  union  member  participation 
■  in  both  their  management  and  their  bene¬ 
fits.  In  a  few  cases  unions  have  themselves 
initiated  welfare  activities  for  their  older 
members,  for  the  children  of  members, 
and  for  the  provision  of  health  benefits. 
Some  cooperative  and  mutual  aid  programs 
have  likewise  played  a  dynamic  role  in 
developing  new  approaches  to  welfare 
needs.  Especially  interesting  is  the  drawing 
together  for  mutual  support  and  assistance 
of  persons  with  common  problems,  as  with 
Alcoholics  Anonymous;  parents  of  retarded 
or  mentally  ill  children;  former  patients  of 
mental  hospitals;  or  retired  persons  in  a 
variety  of  activity  clubs.  Union-employer 
negotiated  health,  pension,  and  welfare 
j  funds;  social  programs  sponsored  by  serv¬ 
ice  clubs;  industry-sponsored  programs  for 
older  workers  before  or  after  retirement; 
neighborhood  recreation  and  development 
programs,  are  all  examples  of  the  vitality 
with  which  American  pluralism  develops 
new  approaches  to  changing  social  needs. 
It  can  never  be  said  in  the  face  of  this 
varied  activity  that  governmental  social 
security  or  organized  voluntary  welfare  has 
dried  the  springs  of  American  ingenuity  in 
the  social  arena. 

I 

The  Impact  of  Voluntary  Welfare 
on  Social  Security 

Historically,  voluntary  welfare  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  modern  institutional  de¬ 
velopment  of  social  security  in  three  ways : 
1)  by  creating  the  philosophical  base  of 
social  responsibility  on  which  the  whole 
program  rests;  2)  by  providing  early  ex¬ 
perience  out  of  which  these  more  organ¬ 
ized  governmental  programs  could  develop; 
3)  by  providing  a  part  of  the  dynamics 
that  led  to  their  creation. 

All  social  organization  provides  some 
method  of  protecting  the  helpless,  nurtur- 
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ing  the  young,  and  mobilizing  common  re¬ 
sources  in  the  face  of  emergency.  But  in 
the  simpler  societies,  where  economic  and 
social  organization  is  traditional,  local,  and 
based  on  relatively  stable  patterns  of  fam¬ 
ily,  tribal,  or  neighborly  relationship,  highly 
institutionalized  instruments  for  meeting 
these  needs  are  unnecessary.  The  products 
of  subsistence  agriculture  and  local  craft 
fabrication  are  shared  along  traditional 
lines;  children,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled 
are  cared  for  also  through  a  traditional 
system  of  family  responsibility;  local  lead¬ 
ership  deals  with  emergencies  through  sim¬ 
ple  direct  action.  It  is  only  when  the 
stability  of  this  pattern  of  localized  respon¬ 
sibility  is  broken,  that  more  specialized 
welfare  institutions  become  necessary.  In 
our  own  cultural  tradition  this  need  is  said 
to  have  been  recognized  in  Roman  times, 
but  its  institutional  continuity  was  de¬ 
stroyed  with  Roman  civilization.  Only  in 
the  Middle  Ages  did  the  Church  begin  to 
redevelop  the  institutionalization  of  volun¬ 
tary  welfare  responsibility  as  we  know  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  visit  in  the  Burgundian 
wine  area  at  Beaune  the  old  hospice  in 
which  the  ill  and  aged  are  still  receiving 
care  after  many  hundred  years.  Of  special 
interest  to  modern  social  insurance  experts 
is  the  fact  that  this  hospice  was  originally 
financed  by  a  percentage  claim  upon  the 
local  wine  production. 

The  Catholic  Church  prior  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation  served  not  only  as  a  source  of  so¬ 
cial  ethic,  compelling  provision  for  the 
weak  and  helpless,  but  also  as  a  broadly 
universal  social  institution  providing  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  whole  community.  Protestant¬ 
ism  brought  with  it  a  diversification  of 
religious  and  hence  of  social  welfare  in¬ 
stitutions.  Moreover,  the  passage  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  1601  and  its  subsequent  ex¬ 
portation  to  the  American  colonies  tended 
to  relieve  voluntary  welfare  of  a  part  of  its 
responsibility.  In  frontier  America  the 
harsh  application  of  Poor  Law  concepts 
limited  governmental  welfare  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  two  equally  punitive  devices:  the 
catch-all  institution  known  as  the  alms- 
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house,  where  children,  the  aged,  and  the 
ill  and  insane  mingled  indiscriminately,  and 
the  virtual  slavery  of  ‘boarding  out.’  Thus 
the  philanthropic  impulse  of  churches  and 
other  voluntary  groups  again  reasserted 
itself  especially  in  the  development  of  or¬ 
phanages  and  other  special  institutions  for 
children,  persons  with  special  handicaps 
such  as  blindness,  and  for  the  aged. 

Voluntary  Welfare  Evolution 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  growing  industrialization  and 
urbanization  of  American  life  began  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  philosophy  of  social  responsi¬ 
bility  among  the  forward  thinkers  of  the 
day  and  this  was,  in  turn,  reflected  in  a 
major  development  of  voluntary  social 
welfare  programs.  Settlement  houses  like 
Jane  Addams’  Hull  House  sprang  up  in 
the  slum  areas  of  crowded  cities  where 
new  immigrants  struggled  for  adjustment. 
Charity  organizations  worked  to  bring 
dignity  and  individualization  to  the  giving 
of  relief.  Children’s  societies  undertook  to 
protect  children  from  abuse  and  to  find 
for  orphaned  and  abandoned  children  sub¬ 
stitute  family  homes  through  adoption  and 
foster-home  placement  rather  than  crowd¬ 
ing  them  into  large  institutions.  The  Trav¬ 
elers  Aid  Societies  and  various  immigrant 
aid  organizations  sought  to  facilitate  the 
vast  incoming  and  westward-moving  flow 
of  migration.  Churches  began  to  develop 
a  variety  of  programs  for  their  own  mem¬ 
bers,  ranging  from  charity  services  to 
homes  for  the  aged.  Institutions  to  provide 
special  training  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 
other  handicapped  children  were  launched. 
Reformist  groups  under  welfare  auspices 
stormed  the  legislatures  seeking  protective 
legislation  against  the  hazards  of  factory 
employment,  slum  living,  child  labor,  con¬ 
tract  employment  practices,  and  the  many 
other  social  evils  spawned  by  an  ebullient 
capitalist  expansion. 

The  tremendous  upsurge  of  voluntary 
social  welfare  activity  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  seems  to  have  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  four  essential  convictions:  1) 


That  society  exists  to  serve  individual  hu-  - 
man  needs  and  must  be  shaped  to  that 
end;  2)  that  these  needs  must  be  differen¬ 
tiated  in  terms  both  of  cause  and  remedy; 
3)  that  the  remedy  should  be  based  upon 
a  scientific  and  respectful  attitude  toward 
the  individual  personality  and  situation;  j 
and  4)  that  institutional  social  responsi¬ 
bility  is  necessary  to  meet  needs  that  derive  j 
from  institutional  and  social  causes. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  governmental  welfare  respon¬ 
sibility,  as  incorporated  in  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  in  the  mid-twentieth  century 
without  the  underpinning  social  philosophy 
pioneered  by  voluntary  welfare  in  the 
earlier  period. 

Voluntary  welfare  also  served  as  a  prov¬ 
ing  ground  of  experience,  especially  for 
that  part  of  the  social  security  program 
administered  by  public  welfare  agencies. 
In  many  ways  contemporary  public  wel¬ 
fare  programs  in  child  welfare,  public  as¬ 
sistance,  specialized  institutional  care,  and 
other  social  services  owe  more  to  the  i 
pioneering  efforts  of  voluntary  agencies 
than  they  do  to  their  Poor  Law  govern¬ 
mental  predecessors.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
voluntary  welfare  field  that  created  and  j 
defined  the  profession  of  social  work  which 
also  constitutes  the  central  professional  j 
discipline  of  public  welfare.  The  existence 
of  a  common  profession  with  its  own  trans-  I 
mittable  body  of  knowledge,  practice,  and 
ethics  serves  as  a  major  bond  between  j 
public  and  voluntary  welfare  and  is  a 
source  of  strength  to  both.  Obviously,  too, 
in  this  case  professional  personnel  schooled  i 
in  voluntary  welfare  agencies  became  the 
pioneering  leaders  in  the  newly  developing 
public  programs. 

Support  for  Public 
Responsibility 

The  major  contribution  of  voluntary 
welfare  agencies  to  the  development  of 
broad  programs  of  public  responsibility 
has  been  their  urgent  dramatization  of 
emergent  needs  which  they  found  over¬ 
whelming  their  own  resources  and  hence 
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threatening  their  own  freedom  of  action. 
This  process  could  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  development  in  some  states  and 
communities  of  governmental  programs  for 
mothers’  pensions,  programs  of  assistance 
|  for  the  needy  aged  and  blind,  child  wel¬ 
fare  services,  and  differentiated  institu- 
tional  services.  The  creation  in  the  federal 
government  of  the  pioneering  welfare 
agency,  the  Children’s  Bureau,  in  1912, 
following  the  first  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children  held 
in  1909,  was  also  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  product  of  voluntary  agency  pressures. 
But  this  whole  development  reached  its 
historical  climax  in  the  critical  period  be- 
tween  the  onset  of  the  depression  in  1929 
and  the  assumption  of  widespread  govern¬ 
mental  responsibility  for  emergency  relief 
in  1933. 

The  development  of  specialized  volun¬ 
tary  welfare  services  prior  to  1929  had 
shown  a  spectacular  rate  of  growth  and 
differentiation.  Not  only  had  new  kinds  of 
services  been  organized  to  meet  new  needs, 
but  community  leadership  had  brought 
them  into  a  pattern  of  coordination  through 
the  federated  fund-raising  and  community 
planning  mechanisms  of  the  community 
chest  movement.  But  the  very  existence  of 
these  community  coordinating  mechanisms 
made  the  specialized  agencies  of  voluntary 
welfare  peculiarly  vulnerable  when  the 
cataclysmic  needs  of  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  began  to  bear  down  upon  them. 
Community  chest  committees  began  to 
question  whether  the  limited  resources  of 
voluntary  giving  could  afford  to  maintain 
their  support  of  specialized  case-work  and 
character-building  programs,  however  val¬ 
uable  they  had  proved  to  be,  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  hunger  and  destitution.  This 
pressure  was,  of  course,  aggravated  by  the 
!  insistence  of  the  federal  government,  under 
|  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Hoover,  that  re¬ 
lief  for  the  unemployed  remain  a  com- 
'  munity  responsibility  and  should  rely 
chiefly  on  voluntary  giving. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find 
the  leading  spokesmen  for  voluntary  wel- 
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fare  taking  a  prominent  role  in  the  struggle 
to  establish  public  responsibility  for  the 
relief  of  destitution  first  at  the  local,  then 
the  state,  and  finally  the  national  level. 
Delegations  were  sent  to  the  President  and 
his  spokesmen,  committees  were  formed 
to  draft  statements  of  principle,  and  testi¬ 
mony  was  offered  at  congressional  com¬ 
mittees,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
Costigan-LaFollette  proposals  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Relief  Act.  Among  the  prominent  and 
ultimately  influential  committees  of  that 
period  were  the  Social  Work  Conference 
on  Federal  Action  on  Unemployment  (for 
which  Linton  Swift,  executive  director  of 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica*  served  as  chairman),  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Care  of  Transient  and 
Homeless  (originally  organized  by  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  So¬ 
cieties*),  the  Committee  on  a  Study  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Social  Workers,*  and 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Action  on  Un¬ 
employment  of  the  same  organization. 

It  is  always  difficult  in  a  moment  of 
major  historical  change  to  evaluate  the 
precise  contribution  of  any  one  group  or 
action.  But  the  very  emphasis  placed  upon 
voluntary  welfare  responsibility  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  and  his  spokesmen  made  the 
insistence  of  voluntary  welfare  leadership 
that  it  could  not  meet  relief  needs  espe¬ 
cially  significant.  In  any  event,  with  the 
small  beginning  of  relief  loans  to  states 
under  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  1932  and  the  major  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  federal  responsibility  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act 
in  1933,  one  era  in  social  welfare  relation¬ 
ships  came  to  an  end.  It  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  passage  of  this  emergency  relief 
legislation  in  1933  that  prepared  the  way 


*  These  three  organizations  are  now  known , 
respectively,  as  the  Family  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  the  National  Travelers  Aid 
Association,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 
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for  the  enactment  of  a  permanent  federal 
program  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935.  In  both,  the  philosophy,  experience, 
and  specific  support  of  individuals,  agen¬ 
cies  and  ideas,  developed  under  voluntary 
welfare  auspices,  played  a  major  role. 

With  the  creation  of  federal  relief  ma¬ 
chinery  in  1933  there  was  an  inevitable 
shift  of  initiative  with  respect  to  public 
policy  from  voluntary  social  welfare  to  the 
new  governmental  leadership.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  federal  relief  administrator, 
Harry  Hopkins,  had  gained  his  experience 
in  voluntary  welfare  and  so  had  many  of 
his  chief  assistants.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
continuing  exchange  of  views,  information, 
and  personnel  as  the  new  public  program 
began  to  develop.  The  catch-all  emergency 
relief  program  served  as  a  matrix  for  the 
evolution  of  public  policies  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  specialized  programs, 
both  emergency  and  permanent.  By  1935 
the  latter  process  had  crystallized  in  terms 
of  a  policy  which  might  be  summarized 
as  follows:  1)  The  emergency  needs  of 
the  unemployed  were  to  be  met  by  pro¬ 
grams  of  employment,  the  flexible  WPA 
supplementing  the  heavier  PWA  construc¬ 
tion  projects;  2)  the  emergency  needs  of 
farmers  were  to  be  met  by  specialized 
measures  under  the  Farm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration;  3)  long-time,  predictable  needs 
were  to  be  dealt  with  through  the  three¬ 
pronged  approach  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  4)  the  federal  government  would  dis¬ 
continue  its  participation  in  emergency  re¬ 
lief  which  would  revert  to  the  states. 

Much  as  voluntary  welfare  spokesmen 
welcomed  the  permanent  commitment  rep¬ 
resented  by  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  a  considerable  reaction  of  dismay  fol¬ 
lowed  the  withdrawal  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  from  the  field  of  emergency  re¬ 
lief.  In  time,  however,  this  was  accepted 
as  a  fait  accompli — a  necessary  step  in  the 
differentiation  essential  to  institutional  prog¬ 
ress — and  the  voluntary  agencies  increas¬ 
ingly  directed  their  attention  to  strength¬ 
ening  the  development  of  state  public 
welfare  agencies  so  essential  to  the  new 


grant-in-aid  pattern  and  the  adaptation  of 
their  own  operations  to  the  new  situation. 

Impact  of  the  S.  S.  Program 
on  Voluntary  Welfare 

The  assumption  by  government  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  responsibility  for  certain  welfare  re¬ 
sponsibilities — first  in  the  experimental, 
emergency  phase  which  began  in  1933  and 
subsequently  in  the  permanent  differen¬ 
tiated  phase  launched  in  1935 — obviously 
lifted  an  impossible  pressure  from  the  over¬ 
loaded  back  of  voluntary  welfare.  It  once 
again  freed  philanthropy  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  perform  its  classic  social  role.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  imposed  the 
necessity  of  adapting  to  a  changed  social  ; 
situation  in  which  a  major  new  component,  , 
tax-financed  social  welfare,  played  a  major 
role.  This  process  of  adaptation  does  not 
lend  itself  too  readily  to  authoritative  gen¬ 
eralization — at  least  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  available  to  the  writer — but  a 
few  observations  may  be  of  interest. 

Public  Funds  and 
Private  Agencies 

\ 

Even  though  public  emergency  relief  in 
1933  lifted  a  heavy  financial  burden  from 
voluntary  welfare  as  a  whole  and  was, 
therefore,  enthusiastically  welcomed  in 
principle,  there  remained  a  certain  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  the  relationship  between  the  public  j 
and  private  agencies.  Some  types  of  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  did  not  quickly  emerge  from 
a  situation  of  financial  stringency,  while  j 
others  feared  that  a  growing  public  pro¬ 
gram  might  threaten  their  traditional  areas 
of  responsibility.  Almost  immediately, 
therefore,  the  question  of  using  public 
funds  to  subsidize  voluntary  agencies  arose. 
An  early  decision  limiting  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Administration  (FERA) 
grants  and  expenditures  to  public  agencies 
was  probably  crucial  in  establishing  the 
pattern  later  carried  forward  in  the  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Of  similar  im¬ 
portance  was  the  emphasis  in  the  FERA 
program,  subsequently  made  mandatory  ^ 
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in  the  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  on  cash  payments  directly  to 
the  individual  recipient.  Thus  an  old-age 
assistance  recipient  may  voluntarily  choose 
to  use  his  assistance  grant  to  pay  for  lodg¬ 
ing  in  a  voluntary  welfare  institution,  but 
the  payment  may  not  be  made  directly  to 
that  institution  (except,  since  1950,  for 
medical  care).  This  pattern  of  nonsubsi¬ 
dization  of  voluntary  welfare  by  tax  funds 
helped  to  maintain  the  distinction  in  social 
function  between  public  and  voluntary 
welfare.  It  asserted  the  principle  of  direct 
accountability  for  expenditure  of  tax  funds 
by  public  agencies  and  preserved  the  essen¬ 
tial  independence  of  the  voluntary  agencies. 

There  have,  however,  been  three  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  general  policy  of  separation. 
Since  1950  it  has  been  possible  under  the 
I  four  federally  aided  assistance  programs 
for  state  agencies  to  make  direct  payments 
to  agencies  providing  medical  care  to  re¬ 
cipients.  Voluntary  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  do,  therefore,  receive  substantial 
sums  for  services  rendered  to  specified  as¬ 
sistance  recipients  under  this  authority. 
Similarly,  it  is  possible  under  the  child 
welfare  services  title  and  related  state  pro¬ 
grams  for  public  agencies  to  purchase  serv- 
|  ices  from  voluntary  agencies  in  behalf  of 
j  specific  children.  A  third  area  of  coopera¬ 
tion  was  authorized  in  the  1956  amend¬ 
ments,  but  has  never  received  an  appropri¬ 
ation.  This  would  have  permitted  grants  to 
private  non-profit  as  well  as  public  agen¬ 
cies  for  cooperative  research  and  demon¬ 
stration  projects  related  to  the  causes  of 
dependency  or  its  mitigation. 

Functional  Relationships 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  gradual 
tendency  to  extend  the  range  of  govern¬ 
mental  responsibility  in  a  way  that  has 
inevitably  affected  related  voluntary  serv¬ 
ices.  This  tendency  can  be  illustrated  in 
three  areas.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
original  Social  Security  Act,  federal  funds 
for  child  welfare  services  were  restricted 
to  “rural  areas  and  areas  of  special  need.” 

I  This  restriction  was  based  on  the  assump¬ 


tion  that  there  were  well-established  pat¬ 
terns  of  child  welfare  responsibility,  espe¬ 
cially  those  under  voluntary  auspices,  in 
urban  areas  and  that  federal  funds  should 
be  limited  to  an  extension  of  these  services 
into  the  less  well-organized  rural  com¬ 
munities.  In  1959  this  restriction  was  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  law  but,  because  of  the 
expressed  misgivings  of  certain  voluntary 
agency  spokesmen,  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Child  Welfare  to  study  this  and  related 
questions  was  authorized.  In  a  significant 
report  issued  in  1960  this  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil,  on  which  the  voluntary  as  well  as 
public  welfare  agency  viewpoint  was  rep¬ 
resented,  not  only  endorsed  the  1959  ex¬ 
tension  of  child  welfare  coverage  but  urged 
a  further  extension  of  federal  responsibility 
to  share  in  the  full  cost  of  all  governmental 
child  welfare  programs.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  however,  it  urged  a  fuller 
use  of  voluntary  welfare  resources  on  a 
‘purchase  of  care’  and  ‘demonstration’ 
basis. 

Another  example  of  expanding  func¬ 
tional  coverage  involves  the  furnishing  to 
assistance  recipients  of  social  services  as 
well  as  cash  benefit  payments.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Social  Security  program,  pop¬ 
ular  as  well  as  official  thinking  tended  to 
emphasize  the  ‘unrestricted  cash  payment’ 
as  the  essential  element  in  public  assist¬ 
ance.  Several  states  used  the  term  ‘pen¬ 
sion,’  especially  for  Old-Age  Assistance, 
and  tended  to  restrict  the  investigator’s 
role  to  a  simple  determination  of  legal 
eligibility.  Under  this  philosophy  social 
services  of  a  more  extensive  or  intensive 
character  were  considered  the  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  voluntary  agencies.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  expanding  coverage  and  ade¬ 
quacy  of  social  insurance  has  tended  to 
change  the  character  of  the  public  assist¬ 
ance  function  and  caseload.*  The  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  program  has  become 
more  heavily  characterized  by  persons  with 

*  For  further  discussion  of  this  point  see 
the  article  by  Jules  H.  Berman  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  Vol.  14, 
No.  1,  October  1960. 
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social  problems;  the  social  needs  of  Old- 
Age  Assistance  recipients  have  risen  with 
their  average  age.  Thus  an  intrinsic  pres¬ 
sure  toward  more  emphasis  on  social  serv¬ 
ices  in  public  assistance  was  spelled  out  by 
Congress  in  1956  amendments  to  each  of 
the  assistance  titles,  and  funds  were  au¬ 
thorized*  for  grants  to  states  to  train  so¬ 
cial  workers  for  this  purpose.  Thus  another 
area  traditionally  reserved  to  voluntary 
welfare  was  recognized  clearly  as  an  ac¬ 
cepted  public  function. 

A  third  example  of  pressure  toward 
expanding  governmental  responsibility  is 
evident  in  the  growing  support,  not  yet 
reflected  in  actual  federal  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  for  a  comprehensive  assistance  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  original  categorical  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  Social  Security  Act  served 
the  dual  purpose  of  singling  out  these 
groups  (needy,  aged,  blind,  and  dependent 
children)  considered  most  clearly  deserv¬ 
ing  of  public  support,  and  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  what  might  be  called  ‘normal’  need 
from  emergency  needs  of  depression  un¬ 
employment. 

Over  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  Social 
Security  program,  however,  these  categori¬ 
cal  limitations  have  lost  their  social  use¬ 
fulness.  Voluntary  welfare  agencies  have 
increasingly  lent  their  support  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  public  assistance  responsibility 
in  terms  both  of  general  coverage  and  of 
the  elimination  of  arbitrary  residence  re¬ 
strictions  on  state  and  local  responsibility. 
This  support  arises  both  from  a  conviction 
regarding  the  general  applicability  of  pub¬ 
lic  responsibility  and  the  reluctance  of 
voluntary  agencies  to  devote  their  limited 
financial  resources  to  the  heavy  burden 
of  relief  needs.  Only  this  year,  for  example, 
the  board  of  the  United  Community  Funds 
and  Councils,  central  organization  of  local 
community  chests  and  planning  councils, 
adopted  a  resolution  which  stated  in  part: 
“The  broad  coverage  social  welfare  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  public  assistance,  are  pri¬ 
marily  the  responsibility  of  government. 

*  Unfortunately  never  implemented  through 
appropriations. 


.  .  .  Public  assistance  programs  without 
arbitrary  restrictions  such  as  residence  or 
place  of  birth  should  be  available  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of  need.” 
In  a  supporting  statement  it  was  estimated 
that  contrary  to  popular  belief,  chest- 
supported  agencies  in  1959  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,000,000  for  relief  and  were 
still  wholly  unable  to  meet  the  needs  for 
which  public  aid  was  unavailable.  More 
recently,  a  group  of  nineteen  national  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  petitioned  Congress  to  ex¬ 
tend  federal  assistance  responsibility  to 
assure  aid  to  all  needy  persons  without 
residence  restrictions,  and  this  viewpoint 
was  also  endorsed  by  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Public  Assistance  on  which  volun¬ 
tary  agency  spokesmen  served  as  members. 

These  three  examples  illustrate  the  seem¬ 
ingly  intrinsic  pressure  imposed  by  modern 
social  conditions  toward  expanding  the 
range  of  governmental  welfare  responsi¬ 
bility  and  the  part  played  by  voluntary 
welfare  in  advancing  that  process.  The 
sheer  weight  of  social  need,  the  financial 
burden  thus  imposed,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  philosophical  acceptance  of  govern¬ 
mental  responsibility  for  such  need  have 
all  tended  to  overcome  whatever  resistance 
to  adaptive  change  persisted  in  specific 
enclaves  of  voluntary  welfare  thinking. 
Today  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find  responsible  voluntary  welfare  spokes¬ 
men  opposing  on  principle  expanding  gov¬ 
ernmental  welfare  responsibility. 

Voluntary  Welfare  Influence 

One  reason  for  the  increasing  accept¬ 
ance  of  governmental  programs  by  volun-  j 
tary  agencies  is  the  awareness  that  today’s 
highly  organized  society  creates  new  wel¬ 
fare  needs  far  faster  than  our  combined 
resources  can  meet  them.  Voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  not  only  have  a  wide  and  challenging 
range  of  needs  to  meet  within  their  own 
area  of  functioning  but  are  more  confi¬ 
dently  conscious  of  their  potential  role  for 
leadership  in  the  entire  welfare  develop¬ 
ment  field.  Immediately  following  the  ma¬ 
jor  break-through  of  governmental  pro- 
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grams  in  the  1933-1935  period,  a  certain 
tendency  toward  withdrawal  into  a  shell 
of  specialization  and  isolation  from  the 
social  arena  was  evident  in  many  voluntary 
social  welfare  fields.  This  was  partly  a 
necessary  adaptation  to  a  changed  dis¬ 
tribution  of  responsibility,  partly  a  drive 
to  establish  a  clear  identity  separate  from 
the  burgeoning  public  sector,  partly  per¬ 
haps  a  reaction  to  fear  that  hard-won 
standards  might  be  diluted  or  lost  by  the 
new  mass  programs,  and  partly  a  sense  of 
inadequacy  in  the  face  of  cataclysmic  so¬ 
cial  upheaval.  But  whatever  the  reason, 
there  was  certainly  a  period  when  case¬ 
work  agencies  became  deeply  preoccupied 
with  the  psychiatrically  oriented  refine¬ 
ments  of  interpersonal  relationships,  when 
group  work  agencies  tended  toward  a  more 
intense  concern  with  the  dynamics  of  the 
‘small  group’  interaction  than  with  the 
larger  social  environment,  and  when  the  pro¬ 
fessional  interpreters  of  social  work  as  a 
profession  saw  its  role  primarily  in  terms 
of  individual  relationships  rather  than  so¬ 
cial  function.  Inevitably  this  emphasis 
tended  toward  an  exaggerated  separation 
between  the  public  programs,  tied  as  they 
are  to  a  social  concept  of  their  role  by 
ultimate  dependence  on  the  political  proc¬ 
ess,  and  voluntary  welfare. 

Present  trends  in  welfare  thinking  are 
moving  once  again  to  bring  voluntary  and 
governmental  welfare  groups  toward  a 
more  common  concept  of  their  respective 
functions.  During  the  whole  period  com¬ 
munity  welfare  councils  and  other  similar 
planning  bodies  have  sought  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  not  only  governmental  and  volun¬ 
tary  welfare  agencies  but  community  lead¬ 
ers  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  in  order 
to  solve  common  problems,  identify  emerg¬ 
ing  needs,  and  make  the  best  use  of  total 
resources  for  meeting  them.  At  the  present 
time,  community  welfare  councils  are 
functioning  in  475  communities  in  the 
United  States.  Typically,  their  membership 
includes  representatives  of  governmental 
as  well  as  voluntary  agencies  functioning 
in  welfare  and  related  fields,  though  their 


own  organization  and  financing  are  essen¬ 
tially  voluntary  in  character.  Hence  social 
planning  and  coordination  at  the  commu¬ 
nity  level  must  be  considered  at  the  present 
time  a  voluntary  welfare  contribution  to 
the  total  welfare  development. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
voluntary  welfare  influences  its  govern¬ 
mental  counterpart.  All  participants  in  the 
welfare  process  are  confirmed  conference- 
goers,  and  these  conferences  ranging  from 
the  gigantic  National  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare  and  comparable  state  conferences 
to  more  limited  seminars  on  specific  topics, 
are  voluntary  in  their  organization  and 
sponsorship.  Several  standard-setting  na¬ 
tional  voluntary  organizations,  like  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America 
and  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
include  both  voluntary  and  governmental 
members.  A  single  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  of  social  workers,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Social  Workers,  draws  its  mem¬ 
bership  from  both  types  of  agencies.  These 
and  many  other  common  meeting  grounds 
tend  toward  a  greater  universality  of  func¬ 
tional  and  professional  identification  of 
interest. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  most 
direct  impact  of  voluntary  welfare  on  the 
governmental  program  is  through  the 
growing  interest  in  public  social  policy. 
As  voluntary  welfare  has  increasingly  rec¬ 
ognized  its  essential  and  organic  role  in 
the  larger  social  organization,  it  has  come 
likewise  to  see  the  relationship  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  functions  to  larger  questions  of 
social  policy.  All  welfare  functions  involve 
contact  with  people  in  the  most  sensitive 
areas  of  their  social  relationships  and  hence 
are  peculiarly  sensitive  instruments  for  re¬ 
vealing  areas  of  inadequacy  in  the  social 
environment.  There  is  scarcely  a  change  in 
the  social  insurance  program  over  its 
twenty-five  years  of  existence  that  has  not 
been  based  to  some  extent  on  the  pressures 
generated  by  needs  revealed  in  the  welfare 
programs  both  of  government  and  volun¬ 
tary  agencies. 

At  the  present  time,  the  most  glaring 
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inadequacy  of  protection  seems  to  be  found 
in  the  absence  of  provisions  for  meeting 
the  health  needs  of  older  people.  Both  vol¬ 
untary  and  public  welfare  agencies  are 
finding  this  kind  of  need  revealed  with 
ever  more  compelling  urgency  in  their  own 
caseloads.  Voluntary  agencies,  by  reason 
of  the  very  independence  so  essential  to 
their  own  social  contribution,  have  a  wider 
opportunity  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  the 
policy-making  process,  however.  It  is 
awareness  of  the  influence  that  lies  in  this 
knowledge  that  leads  voluntary  agencies 
to  speak  with  increasing  authority  on  cur¬ 
rent  questions  of  governmental  policy. 
They  speak  with  the  authority  of  firsthand 
knowledge  but  with  the  detachment  of  dis¬ 
interested  agencies — serving  not  their  own 
bureaucratic  ends  but  the  public  interest. 
This  can  be  a  unique  and  invaluable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  better  functioning  of  a 
highly  adaptable  social  system. 

Pioneering  on  the  Social  Frontier 

Voluntary  welfare  serves  many  func¬ 
tions  in  our  pluralistic  social  system,  but 
when  all  is  said  and  done  its  principal 
contribution  lies  in  its  own  programs  and 
services.  The  fact  that  it  has  consistently 
served  as  a  dynamic  force  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  the  governmental 
programs  of  social  security  has  in  no  way 
served  to  limit  the  horizons  of  its  own 
challenge  or  to  dry  up  the  wellsprings  of 
its  own  ingenuity.  This  contribution  is  es¬ 
sentially  qualitative  in  character,  but  quan¬ 
titative  measures  of  its  persistence  offer 


reassuring  refutation  to  the  predictions  of 
early  Cassandras  who  believed  govern¬ 
mental  programs  would  cut  off  the  sources 
of  voluntary  giving.  According  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  reported  by  Karter*  voluntary  welfare 
expenditures  rose  from  $247,000,000  in 
1930  to  $1,150,000,000  in  1955.  This  is 
nearly  a  sixfold  increase  as  contrasted  with 
a  fourfold  increase  in  personal  income  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period. 

The  real  measure  of  voluntary  welfare 
vitality  is  not  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  but 
its  ability  to  adapt,  create,  and  perfect 
services  which  push  forward  the  frontier  of 
human  welfare  and  opportunity.  Whereas 
the  governmental  programs  by  their  nature 
tend  toward  the  broad  and  universal,  vol¬ 
untary  programs  tend  toward  the  diverse 
and  particular.  The  scope  for  this  expand¬ 
ing  activity  is  as  varied  and  limitless  as  the 
ways  in  which  people  help  each  other  in 
time  of  need,  enrich  each  others’  lives,  and 
pool  their  resources  for  common  ends. 
Voluntarism  is  a  built-in  device  through 
which  democratic  society  protects  itself 
against  monolithic  universality  and  static 
resistance  to  change.  In  this  sense  Ameri¬ 
can  voluntary  welfare,  by  its  very  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  social  security  complex, 
plays  an  essentially  constructive  role  in  its 
functioning  and  warrants  a  place  of  honor 
in  this  quarter-century  celebration  of  its 
achievements. 


*  Karter,  Thomas,  “ Voluntary  Agency  Ex¬ 
penditures  for  Health  and  Welfare  from 
Philanthropic  Contributions,  1930-55,”  So¬ 
cial  Security  Bulletin,  February,  1958. 


In-Service  Counselor  Training 


For  the  past  two  years,  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  California  School  of 
Social  Work,  has  been  conducting  a  special 
training  program  for  its  counselors  (house- 
parents).  Backed  by  the  Rosenberg  Foun¬ 
dation  of  San  Francisco,  the  program  in¬ 
cludes  an  examination  of  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  the  counselor  as  group 


leader,  with  special  emphasis  on  normal 
and  deviate  behavior.  Courses  are  offered 
once  a  week  for  a  three-hour  period,  carry 
three  unit  credits,  and  are  open  to  all 
counselors  employed  by  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  dean  of  boys 
and  girls  as  well  as  all  the  counselors  em¬ 
ployed  have  voluntarily  registered  for  the 
course. 
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BLIND  PEOPLE 

fifty  and  over 

MARIAN  HELD 
STANLEY  WARTENBERG 


Idleness  is  deterioration  for  both 
sighted  and  blind  people,  and  no  pension 
or  public  assistance  grant  alone  can  replace 
a  sound,  practical  program  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  services  aimed  at 
squarely  facing  the  problem  of  idleness 
among  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
older  blind  persons,  and  to  determine  more 
clearly  what  is  being  accomplished  in 
services  to  these  people,  the  Lighthouse, 
over  a  five-year  period  from  1952  to  1956 
inclusive,  conducted  a  study  of  1437  blind 
individuals  aged  fifty  and  over,  newly  reg¬ 
istered  during  that  period. 

We  would  like  to  comment  here  only  on 
some  of  the  many  facts  that  were  revealed, 
which  seem  significant,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  helpful  to  others.  A  copy  of 
the  full  statistical  data  is  available  from 
the  Lighthouse. 

With  the  steady  growth  in  population, 
and  the  increased  average  life  span  due  to 
scientific  and  medical  progress,  we  face 
greater  and  more  deep-rooted  problems  in 
the  years  ahead.  This  is  especially  true 
because  aging  people  constitute  the  major 
part  of  our  case  load,  and,  we  believe,  of 
many  other  agencies’  case  loads.  Agencies, 
therefore,  must  be  geared  to  meet  the  spe- 
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cific  problems  of  this  group.  Our  investi¬ 
gation  was  made  on  this  premise,  with  the 
intention  of  using  the  resulting  informa¬ 
tion  in  future  planning  and  possible  ex¬ 
pansion  of  existing  programs. 

The  statistical  information  that  we  com¬ 
piled  had  great  interest  for  many  of  us, 
and  while  it  was  not  startling  or  unique, 
certain  implications  and  trends  were  re¬ 
vealed,  which  we  believe  could  indicate 
areas  where  greater  concentration  of  effort 
might  be  directed. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  this 
analysis  was  to  discover  the  training  and 
employment  potentialities  of  blind  people 
over  fifty.  Although  basically  this  is  a 
quantitative  investigation,  close  inspection 
of  the  statistics  will  provide  certain  quali¬ 
tative  factors  which  are  helpful  in  thinking 
about  services  for  blind  people  over  fifty, 
as,  for  example,  the  number  of  those  who 
continue  in  employment  after  loss  of  sight 
at  that  age  or  older.  Some  of  these  had 
definite  vocational  objectives  and  were 
trained  under  VRS  sponsorship  and  placed 
in  employment;  others  were  served  by  the 
Lighthouse  prior  to  employment  objec¬ 
tive  determination. 

Although,  as  is  to  be  expected,  some  of 
those  on  the  register  became  inactive  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  covered  by  the  study,  806, 
or  56  per  cent  of  the  group,  were  still  on 
the  active  register  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
Of  the  631  that  were  no  longer  on  the 
register,  318,  or  22.2  per  cent,  had  died 
during  the  period. 

The  age  groupings  of  the  1437  individ- 
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uals  at  time  of  registration  were  (percent¬ 
age  decimals  to  the  nearest  whole  num¬ 
ber)  :  fifty  to  sixty,  380 — 26  per  cent; 
sixty-one  to  seventy-one,  476 — 33  per 
cent;  seventy-two  to  eighty-two,  398 — 28 
per  cent;  eighty-three  and  over,  183 — 13 
per  cent. 

Some  Basic  Census  Data 

Since  some  clients  are  not  always  certain 
of  facts  with  reference  to  themselves,  and 
since  222  of  the  total  number  were  in  in¬ 
stitutions  (where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
complete  census  information)  there  is  an 
“unknown”  group.  We  feel  that  this  does 
not  materially  affect  the  value  of  this  study. 
The  basic  census  data  differed  in  some 
respects  from  comparable  data  relating  to 
other  age  groups  in  the  general  population. 
For  instance  (in  whole  numbers),  41  per 
cent  were  foreign  born;  15  per  cent  were 
in  institutions;  39  per  cent  were  pension 
or  public  assistance  recipients;  50  per  cent 
had  no  schooling  beyond  grade  school 
level;  10  per  cent  graduated  from  high 
school;  8  per  cent  graduated  from  college. 
A  few  had  additional  training,  in  law, 
medicine,  religion,  music,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  foregoing  breakdown  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  considering  the  kind  of  services 
to  be  provided. 

Indicative  of  the  main  part  of  our 
agency’s  case  load,  age-wise  at  onset  of 
blindness,  are  the  following  groupings: 
Birth  to  forty-nine,  156 — 11  per  cent; 
fifty  to  sixty-nine,  771 — 54  per  cent; 
seventy  and  over,  502 — 35  per  cent;  un¬ 
known,  eight,  Vi  per  cent. 

As  is  supported  by  other  statistical  stud¬ 
ies,  the  incidence  of  blindness  increased 
rapidly  after  the  age  of  fifty.  Thus,  the 
majority  of  persons  served  by  agencies  for 
the  blind  must  make  an  adjustment  to 
blindness  while  at  the  same  time  adjust¬ 
ing  to  other  changes  in  life  patterns  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  aging  process. 

Degrees  of  blindness,  and  rate  of  onset 
of  blindness,  influence  the  approach  in 
training  and  placement  of  the  person. 
Therefore  it  is  worth  noting  here  the  chief 


causes  of  blindness  in  our  study  popula¬ 
tion,  in  descending  order  of  frequency: 
Glaucoma,  cataract,  macular  degenera¬ 
tion,  optic  atrophy,  and  diabetic  retinitis. 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  those  studied 
were  totally  blind  or  had  mere  light  per¬ 
ception;  19  per  cent  could  see  enough  to 
count  fingers  or  to  observe  hand  movement; 
55  per  cent  had  usable  vision  (2/200  to 
20/200);  1  per  cent  were  undetermined 
due  to  unavailability  of  an  eye  report  or  to 
being  classified  “on  evidence  of  blindness.” 

There  were  671  males  and  766  females 
in  our  population.  Four  hundred  ninety- 
two,  34  per  cent,  were  married.  A  large 
group,  857,  60  per  cent,  were  either 
single,  widowed,  divorced  or  separated. 
We  consider  this  fact  to  be  important  in 
the  serving  of  these  people,  as  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  help  in  the  absence  of 
family  environment.  Employment  and 
recreational  or  other  therapeutic  activities 
are  of  particular  help  to  these  people  in 
their  daily  living.  From  our  own  personal 
observations  of  these  individuals,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  provision  of  such  ser¬ 
vices  tends  to  help  these  persons  maintain 
a  degree  of  independence,  personal  dig¬ 
nity  and  self-respect  which  makes  life 
more  meaningful  and  purposeful.  The 
needs  are  further  accentuated  when  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  almost  half 
of  these  persons  depend  upon  families, 
pensions,  public  assistance,  or  institutions 
for  support. 

Further  indicating  the  need  for  special¬ 
ized  services  is  the  fact  that  54  per  cent 
have  serious  illness  or  disability  in  addition 
to  blindness.  This  is  perhaps  not  exces¬ 
sive  for  these  age  groups,  whether  blind 
or  sighted. 

With  regard  to  mode  of  travel,  it  was 
found  that  38  per  cent  traveled  alone, 
either  with  a  cane  or  by  using  residual 
vision,  or  both;  38  per  cent  were  known 
to  depend  on  guides;  half  of  one  per 
cent  had  dog  guides,  and  23  per  cent  were 
in  institutions  or  were  homebound.  (More 
recently,  the  Lighthouse  as  well  as  other 
agencies  have  been  providing  more  in- 
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struction  in  travel  as  well  as  other  reha¬ 
bilitative  services  to  many  of  the  last- 
named  group.) 

Training  and  Employment 

Four  years  have  passed  since  the  period 
studied.  Training  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques  have  continued  to  improve,  and 
have  been  enlarged  in  scope;  depth  and 
breadth  has  been  added  to  our  medical 
and  psychological  evaluations,  and  to  our 
counselling  and  case-work  procedures.  It 
is  expected  that  there  should  be  some  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  of  those  who  succeed 
in  acquiring  useful  skills  and  are  placed  in 
remunerative  employment,  and  probably 
more  could  learn  to  live  with  greater  in¬ 
dependence.  And  so  the  results  of  this 
analysis  should  be  helpful  in  making  com¬ 
parisons  in  the  future.  Our  study  showed 
the  number  that  were  given  evaluation  and 
training  at  the  Lighthouse  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  was  107  persons,  a  little  over  half  of 
whom  were  trained  under  VRS  sponsor¬ 
ship,  the  remainder  solely  under  Light¬ 
house  sponsorship. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  remainder  of  our  study  population 
were  given  instruction  in  various  personal 
adjustment  skills  and  techniques  by  our 
home  teachers,  or  at  the  Lighthouse  Day 
Centers  in  Queens  and  Staten  Island.  This 
instruction  included  home-making  skills, 
orientation  to  their  home  and  other  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings,  braille,  typing,  script¬ 
writing,  and  so  on — all  of  which  helped 
them  to  gain  a  greater  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  feel  strongly  that  in  the 
future,  with  new  “independent  living” 
legislation  and  further  expansion  of  many 
of  our  services  in  homes,  institutions, 
camps  and  Day  Centers,  a  richer  and 
more  useful  way  of  life  can  be  developed 
for  these  senior  citizens. 

Ninety-five  of  the  107  persons  who  re¬ 
ceived  training  at  the  Lighthouse  Training 
Center  were  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  years 
of  age;  the  remaining  twelve  ranged  up  to 
seventy-five  years  of  age.  Of  the  107,  fifty- 
one  were  placed  in  employment.  Thirty- 


nine  of  these  ranged  in  age  from  fifty  to 
fifty-nine  and  twelve  from  sixty  up  to 
seventy-five. 

In  addition  to  the  fifty-one  placed  after 
training,  there  was  a  group  of  fifty-six  in 
our  total  study  population  who  continued 
in  their  normal  employment  with  no  more 
than  supplemental  adjustment  and  other 
training  at  the  Lighthouse  after  the  onset 
of  blindness.  Thus,  coincidentally,  the 
total  number  employed,  from  among  the 
entire  population,  was  also  107 — fifty -one 
through  training  and  fifty-six  with  limited 
service. 

The  types  of  employment  included  news¬ 
stand  or  concession  operators,  salesmen, 
transcribing-typists,  independent  business, 
insurance,  messengers,  piano  tuners,  fac¬ 
tory  workers,  shops  for  blind  workers,  and 
others. 

Conclusion 

We  believe  that  blind  people  fifty  years 
of  age  and  over  have  potential  as  do  the 
seeing.  Their  serious  visual  handicap  may 
limit  them  in  certain  fields  but  should  not 
preclude  rehabilitation  and  training  serv¬ 
ices,  following  some  formal  evaluation. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  group  studied  were 
in  institutions;  the  remainder  were  desir¬ 
ous  of  contact  with  an  agency  and  in  need 
of  a  variety  of  services.  Certain  needs  of 
all  people,  blind  or  sighted,  generally  are 
accentuated  with  increasing  age.  A  greater 
number  require  the  services  of  social 
workers  and  counselors  to  help  them  ob¬ 
tain  the  medical  and  eye  care  essential  to 
their  well-being,  and  to  obtain  dentures, 
hearing  aids  and  low  vision  lenses — services 
that  are  functions  of  a  private  agency. 

These  persons  require  the  confidence  of 
someone  qualified  to  help  in  adjustment  of 
family  problems  which  cause  insecurity  and 
distress  at  a  time  when  they  cannot  cope 
alone  with  these  trying  relationships.  They 
have  great  need  of  social  contacts  and 
avocational  activities  that  are  provided 
through  the  agencies’  recreational  pro¬ 
grams.  Occasionally,  working  to  overcome 
a  handicap  and  having  a  new  group  of 
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experiences  stirs  up  latent  potentialities. 

It  is  true  that  over  one-half  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  studied  have  some  usable  vision  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  residual  vision,  de¬ 
pending  upon  various  factors,  may  de¬ 
crease  as  the  individual  grows  older.  It  is 
noted  that  other  disabilities  add  to  the 
problems  of  rehabilitation  and  tend  to 
make  training  more  difficult.  Nevertheless, 
the  agency  must  explore  all  possibilities 
and  give  the  client  every  opportunity  in  a 
desirable  setting.  One  of  the  greatest  handi¬ 
caps  of  the  aging  is  immobility,  and  for 
blind  persons  it  is  even  more  restrictive. 
This  points  up  why  we  have  had  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  mobility  programs  considerably 
during  the  past  several  years,  and  we  are 
endeavoring  to  be  of  more  help  to  this 
majority  of  older  blind  people  who  are 
motivated  and  physically  able  to  get  about 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  rec¬ 
ognize  that  many  older  people  cannot  and 
should  not  travel  alone  due  to  reasons  of 
health,  or  lack  of  skill  and  confidence,  and 
their  activities  are  necessarily  curtailed.  If 
107  out  of  1437  individuals  received  bene¬ 
ficial  training,  can  we  not  expect  a  greater 
number  to  benefit  in  the  future,  with  in¬ 
creased  counseling  and  better  physical 
restoration  processes? 

Also,  the  fact  that  107  were  employed 
in  a  variety  of  occupations,  whether 
through  VRS  training  or  by  continuing 


their  pre-blindness  jobs  with  some  adjust¬ 
ment  help  from  the  Lighthouse,  is  a  definite 
indication  that  work  and  accomplishment 
with  this  age  group  is  a  reality.  We  might 
expect  to  develop  further  specialization  in 
counseling  and  training  techniques  which 
may  result  in  more  placement.  With  low 
vision  lense  services,  an  individual  may  be 
provided  with  that  additional  degree  of 
vision  which  could  enable  him  to  read  bills, 
invoices,  instruction  sheets,  etc.,  and  his 
field  of  employment  be  greatly  expanded. 
We  recommend  the  use  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  optical  devices  available. 

The  large  welfare  organizations  for  the 
sighted,  housing  projects,  “Golden  Age” 
clubs,  and  the  community  at  large,  are 
placing  emphasis  on  special  facilities  for 
the  aging.  Workers  for  the  blind  can  learn 
from  other  community  resources,  and  they 
from  us,  through  the  interchange  of  ideas, 
as  was  demonstrated  at  the  January  1961 
conference  on  problems  of  the  aging  at 
the  Lighthouse  Queens  Center.  Miss  Ollie 
A.  Randall,  well  known  authority  on  meet¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  the  aging,  in  speaking 
to  the  conference  predicted  that  with  the 
greater  awareness  of  the  public,  and  the 
emphasis  being  placed  today  on  the  aging, 
there  will  be  a  better  outlook  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Her  hope  is  that  we  can  continue 
this  sharing  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  we 
join  her  in  that  hope. 


Teachers’  Workshop  in  Ohio 

The  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  is 
joining  hands  with  Ohio  State  University 
and  the  Division  of  Special  Education  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  offer  a 
three-week  workshop  for  teachers,  slated 
for  June  19-July  7  at  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  Theme:  “Dealing  with  In¬ 


dividual  Differences.”  Subjects  discussed 
will  include  language,  art,  mathematics, 
and  neurological  and  psychological  con¬ 
siderations  in  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  For  admission  information  write: 
Dr.  Viola  Cassidy,  Psychology  Depart¬ 
ment,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
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DEFINITION  and  CLASSIFICATION  of 


blindness  with  respect 

to  Ability  to  Use  Residual  Vision 


GERALD  FONDA,  M.D. 


Thousands  of  partially  seeing  people  who 
have  received  no  special  consideration 
are  progressing  in  school  and  successfully 
competing  in  vocations  with  those  having 
normal  vision.  Many  of  these  individuals 
are  unknown  to  any  commission  for  the 
|  blind.  It  would  be  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  learn  how  many  there  are  in  this 
group,  and  what  factor  or  factors  are 
responsible  for  their  success  without  as¬ 
sistance.  It  is  very  probable  that  most  of 
those  individuals  possess  superior  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  definition  of  blindness  does  not 
apply  to  this  group  excepting,  perhaps,  that 
it  has  made  possible  an  income  tax  deduc¬ 
tion.  The  question  I  pose  is,  would  they 
have  benefited  further  if  they  had  used  the 
special  services  available  for  the  partially 
seeing?  The  question  remains  unanswered, 
but  is  well  worth  studying. 

Blindness  means  many  different  degrees 
of  visual  loss.  In  India,  for  example,  only 
total  blindness  is  recognized;  in  Egypt,  any 
person  unable  to  count  fingers  at  a  distance 
of  three  feet  is  considered  blind,  while  in 
California,  where  one  of  the  world’s  most 
liberal  and  comprehensive  definitions  is 
employed,  any  person  with  central  visual 
acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye, 


Dr.  Fonda  is  medical  director  of  Low  Vision 
Lens  Service  of  the  Lighthouse  in  New  York. 
He  also  serves  as  assistant  managing  director 
of  the  Ophthalmological  Foundation  in  New 
York. 

This  paper  was  delivered  at  the  1960  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind. 


with  correcting  glasses,  or  with  central  vis¬ 
ual  acuity  better  than  20/200  when  the 
peripheral  field  has  contracted  enough  to 
make  the  widest  diameter  of  remaining 
visual  field  no  greater  than  20  degrees  is 
considered  blind.  This  definition  also  spe¬ 
cifies  that  if  visual  acuity  is  greater  than 
20/200  and  peripheral  field  greater  than  20 
degrees,  but  with  the  field  placed  or  shaped 
so  as  to  be  of  little  practical  use,  a  person 
may  be  considered  blind,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  state  ophthalmologist. 

I  suggest  that  blindness  may  be  defined 
as  follows: 

1)  Vision  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye,  or  in  both  eyes,  with  best  correc¬ 
tive  glasses. 

2)  Vision  better  than  20/200  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  eye  with  best  corrective  glasses  and 
with  a  visual  field  constricted  to  20 
degrees  or  less  in  the  widest  diameter, 
using  a  3mm  white  test  object  at 
330mm,  or  an  equivalent  isopter. 

Three  distinct  aspects  appear  in  this 
definition  which  are  absent  from  currently 
accepted  definitions.  They  are: 

1)  Vision  must  be  20/200  or  less  with 
both  eyes. 

2)  The  size  and  color  of  test  object  and 
the  testing  distance  are  defined. 

3)  Two  specific  field  defects  providing  a 
visual  field  greater  than  20  degrees  in 
the  widest  diameter  are  included  as 
blindness. 

I  specifically  include  that  vision  with 
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both  eyes  should  be  20/200  or  less,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  recognized  four  patients  in 
the  past  year  whose  vision  was  better  than 
20/200  with  both  eyes.  I  do  not  imply 
the  small  improvement  of  one  line  or  less 
which  is  not  unusual  for  the  patient  who 
possesses  binocular  single  vision. 

Here  is  the  uncorrected  visual  acuity  of 
a  sixteen-year-old  boy  whose  vision  could 
not  be  improved  by  glasses:  O.D.  5/100 
(20/400);  O.S.  1/100  (20/2000);  O.U. 
20/60. 

The  visual  improvement  with  both  eyes 
open  was  about  the  same  magnitude  in 
three  other  cases.  My  experience  in  these 
cases  justifies  this  inclusion  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  I  believe  a  search  in  the 
literature  would  support  my  observations. 

I  suggested  a  standard  of  measurement 
for  the  peripheral  vision,  because  the  field 
limitation  would  be  more  meaningful  when 
tested  by  a  specific  test  object  employed 
at  a  definite  distance.  Peripheral  field  ex¬ 
aminations  are  most  frequently  done  using 
a  3mm  white  test  object  a  distance  of 
330mm.  Recently,  the  tangent  screen,  a 
method  for  testing  the  central  field  of  vi¬ 
sion,  has  come  into  more  frequent  use 
since  it  reveals  much  more  than  a  periph¬ 
eral  field.  Because  of  this  fact,  I  mentioned 
equivalent  isopters.  An  isopter  may  be 
defined  as  the  limit  of  the  visual  field  for 
a  definite  size  object  at  a  specific  distance. 
The  isopter  is  designated  by  the  fraction 

object 

distance 

or,  numerically,  3/330.  Generally,  central 
field  tests  are  performed  at  a  distance  of 
one  meter  (1000mm)  so  that  a  comparable 
isopter  of  3/330  is  10/1000. 

As  a  rule,  a  person  can  be  considered 
blind  when  his  field  of  vision  is  constricted 
to  20  degrees  or  less  in  the  widest  diam¬ 
eter,  although  the  best  corrected  vision  is 
greater  than  20/200.  There  are  two  spe¬ 
cific  field  defects  which  incapacitate  a  pa¬ 
tient  much  more,  even  though  the  widest 
diameter  of  the  field  is  greater  than  20 
degrees.  The  first  field  defect  is  a  homony¬ 
mous  hemianopsia  with  no  sparing  of 


macula  (complete  loss  of  sight  on  one  side 
of  both  eyes).  Since  the  patient’s  central 
vision  is  split,  he  cannot  see  on  one  side. 
Reading,  therefore,  is  made  arduous  and 
slow,  since  he  cannot  see  the  word  or  even 
part  of  the  word  next  to  the  one  he  is 
fixing  upon. 

An  inferior  altitudinal  hemianopsia  (loss 
of  sight  in  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of 
vision)  is  a  very  serious  visual  disability. 
Such  a  defect  is  usually  sudden  in  onset. 
Consequently,  the  disability  of  the  visual 
impairment  is  much  greater  than  a  grad¬ 
ually  constricted  visual  field,  as  may  occur 
in  retinosis  pigmentosa. 

Under  the  present  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness  a  person  is  classified  as  blind  whose 
vision  is  less  than  20/200.  This  is  because 
there  is  no  visual  acuity  designation  on 
most  test  charts  between  20/100  and  20/ 
200,  and  the  testing  is  done  at  20  feet.  To¬ 
day,  a  visual  acuity  ranging  between  20/ 
100  and  20/200  can  only  be  obtained  on 
two  different  Snellen  charts  in  commercial 
production  in  this  country.  The  other 
method  of  recording  vision  ranging  be¬ 
tween  20/100  and  20/200  is  to  use  the 
standard  charts  at  distances  closer  than 
20  feet  from  the  patient.  A  patient  who 
reads  the  20/40  line  when  the  chart  is 
held  at  five  feet  would  have  vision  of  5/40 
or  20/160.  The  conversion  of  5/40  to 
20/160  is  obtained  by  multiplying  both 
the  numerator  and  denominator  by  four. 
Where  the  patient  reads  the  20/70  line 
at  10  feet,  the  visual  acuity  is  10/70  or 
20/140.  The  conversion  of  10/70  into 
20/140  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  two. 

Classification  of  blindness  is  necessary 
because  definition  of  blindness  includes 
vision  ranging  from  no  light  perception  to 
20/120.  Only  the  totally  blind  need  no 
definition.  For  all  practical  purposes,  there¬ 
fore,  classification  of  residual  vision  is 
necessary  to  aid  in  the  placement  of  the 
partially  seeing. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  following 
groupings  represent  a  more  practical  clas¬ 
sification  for  the  partially  seeing: 
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Group  I  Light  perception  to  1/200 

Group  II  2/200  to  4/200 

Group  III  5/200  to  20/300 

Group  IV  20/250  to  20/70 

The  purpose  of  this  classification  is  to 
establish  an  arbitrary  standard  for  the 
greatest  use  of  residual  vision.  It  will  serve 
to  help  the  teacher  or  counsellor  decide 
in  what  visual  capacity  a  particular  child 
can  be  educated  or  what  type  of  training 
or  employment  may  be  most  suitable  for 
a  given  individual. 

Following  these  classifications,  and  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  belief  that  it  is  most  advis¬ 
able,  wherever  there  is  doubt,  to  encourage 
patients  to  use  their  eyes,  I  propose  that 
individuals  in  Group  I  should  be  taught 
braille,  whenever  possible;  Group  II  cases 
should,  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  be 
encouraged  to  read  print,  of  whatever  size 
possible.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  when  visual  field  is  normal, 
they  can  also  be  encouraged  to  travel 
since  vision  of  2/200  or  better  is  adequate 
for  traveling.  This  is,  of  course,  the  border 
line  group  and  I,  myself,  often  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  deciding  what  to  advise  for  spe¬ 
cific  individuals  in  this  group. 

Groups  III  and  IV  should  be  taught  to 
use  their  eyes.  In  most  cases,  Group  III 
individuals  may  need  special  assistance  in 
the  form  of  special  glasses,  large  print, 
recordings,  individual  instruction  as  well 
as  optical  aids;  while  those  in  Group  IV 
can  usually  successfully  compete  with  per¬ 
sons  of  normal  vision  in  school  as  well  as 
in  various  occupations.  Quite  often,  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  do  not  require  glasses 
or  possibly  only  conventional  spectacles. 
Young  children,  because  of  the  greater 
adjusting  power  of  the  youthful  eye,  can 
read  at  very  close  range,  e.g.,  two  to  four 
inches  away.  Moreover,  it  does  not  harm 
their  eyes. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  ability  to  use 
residual  vision  is  not  always  determined 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  any  definition  of 
blindness.  Other  factors,  such  as  motiva¬ 
tion,  intelligence,  personality,  low  vision 
correction,  congenital  defects  or  defects 


occurring  before  the  age  of  five,  nature 
of  eye  condition,  guidance  encouragement 
by  family  and/or  counsellor,  experience, 
and  age,  figure  largely  in  this  process. 

Motivation,  I  believe,  is  of  paramount 
importance.  It  is  influenced  by  necessity 
and  personal  philosophy,  and  related  to 
the  opportunity  for,  and  degree  of  success 
and  willingness  of  the  individual  to  sup¬ 
port  himself  and  his  family. 

Closely  tied  in  with  motivation  are  in¬ 
telligence  and  personality,  both  of  which 
can  often  offset  limited  vision.  Intelligence 
is  an  essential  counterpart  of  motivation 
for  it  determines  the  degree  and  rate  of 
achievement;  personality,  to  the  degree 
that  it  determines  ability  to  get  along  with 
one’s  associates,  also  helps  to  offset  visual 
loss. 

Other  compensatory  elements  include 
low  vision  corrections;  low  vision  disabil¬ 
ity  dating  from  birth  or  before  age  five; 
nature  of  eye  disease;  guidance  and  en¬ 
couragement;  experience;  and  age. 

Low  vision  corrections  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  reading  and  not  reading. 
Correction,  therefore,  can  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  employment  and  unem¬ 
ployment,  or  in  the  case  of  a  student, 
reading  print  or  using  braille.  Although 
there  are  several  limitations  to  subnormal 
vision  lenses,  the  principal  limitation  is 
where  the  patient  is  required  to  hold  the 
paper  one  to  four  inches  from  his  eye. 

One  thing  seems  clear  to  me,  when  low 
vision  disability  dates  from  birth  or  from 
before  the  age  of  five,  it  is  easier  for  the 
individual  to  adjust  to  this  handicap,  since 
he  has  never  known  the  advantages  of 
normal  vision  anyway. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  hereditary  defects 
are  the  largest  single  cause  of  subnormal 
vision  of  the  population  under  the  age  of 
thirty.  Three  weeks  ago,  I  reviewed  449 
consecutive  subnormal  vision  cases  from 
my  private  practice  ranging  in  age  from 
two  to  99  and  found  41  per  cent  to  be  due 
to  hereditary  eye  diseases.  This  figure  may 
be  higher  than  average  because  of  my 
special  interest  in  albinism  and  post  op- 
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erative  aphakia  for  congenital  cataracts, 
but  it  indicates  there  must  be  a  very  high 
percentage  of  eye  disease  related  to  heredi¬ 
tary  factors. 

Nature  of  eye  disease  markedly  influ¬ 
ences  the  ability  to  use  residual  vision  for 
two  reasons:  some  diseases  progress  rap¬ 
idly,  e.g.  diabetic  retinopathy;  severe  con¬ 
striction  of  the  visual  field  is  a  serious 
limitation,  e.g.  retinosis  pigmentosa.  Both 
these  eye  diseases  are  usually  unfavorable 
for  low  vision  corrections. 

The  family  and  counsellor  can  provide 
guidance  and  encouragement  at  an  early 
age  and  can  thus  do  much  to  develop  the 
use  of  residual  vision  to  its  maximum. 
Good  guidance  will  encourage  use  of 
standard  print  and  as  much  use  of  the  eyes 
as  possible  with  a  minimum  of  optical 
devices.  Moreover,  such  guidance  can  di¬ 
rect  the  boy  or  girl  with  this  condition 
toward  a  vocation  compatible  to  his  or 
her  limited  vision. 

One  fact  is  clear:  Partially  seeing  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  encouraged  to  use  their 
eyes  to  the  maximum  for  the  following 
reasons:  It  is  psychologically  preferable 
for  the  individual  and  family;  reading  pre¬ 
pares  them  to  enjoy  and  benefit  from  a 
larger  range  of  communication;  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  are  greater;  and  it 
provides  better  preparation  for  high  school 
and  college. 

Experience  prior  to  visual  loss  can  still 
make  a  person  economically  useful  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  business  contact.  His  past  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  job  and  its  ramifications  often¬ 
times  compensates  for  the  vision  loss.  For 
example,  I  prescribed  magnifying  spec¬ 
tacles  to  a  60-year-old  secretary  who  had 
worked  for  the  same  man  for  twenty  years. 
Her  vision  was  20/400  and  she  had  to 


read  at  a  distance  less  than  two  inches 
from  the  lens.  Mrs.  H.  said,  “these  glasses 
make  me  feel  like  an  independent  person.” 

Age  in  some  cases  adversely  influences 
the  use  of  residual  vision.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  people  older  than  70  years  do 
better  than  many  under  20  years  of  age. 
However,  the  number  who  can  make  the 
maximum  use  of  their  residual  vision  is, 
of  course,  less  in  the  elderly,  since  older 
patients  fatigue  more  easily,  are  less 
strongly  motivated,  and  are  usually  af¬ 
flicted  with  other  infirmities. 

In  conclusion,  because  most  definitions 
of  blindness  are  too  rigid  to  evaluate  a 
specific  individual’s  ability  to  use  his  resid¬ 
ual  vision  to  its  utmost,  any  definition  can 
only  serve  as  a  partial  guide.  But  some 
sort  of  guidance  is  necessary,  in  our  work. 

I  would  much  rather  have  a  stationary 
eye  disease  with  a  visual  acuity  of  20/200 
and  a  good  visual  field,  and  be  endowed 
with  good  intelligence,  personality  and 
strong  motivation  than  possess  20/20  vi¬ 
sion  accompanied  by  subnormal  intellect 
or  emotional  instability.  I  have  found  it 
absolutely  amazing  what  some  people  can 
do  with  vision  of  3/200. 

I  would  like  to  end  by  stating  that  proper 
disposition  of  the  blind  or  partially  seeing 
requires  close  cooperation  between  the 
social  worker,  counsellor,  teacher,  psychol¬ 
ogist,  family  and  ophthalmologist.  However, 
in  many  cases  a  final  decision  as  to 
whether  a  patient  should  be  classified  as 
legally  blind  or  not  must  be  made  by 
the  consulting  ophthalmologist.  Continuing 
joint  effort  and  interest  by  all  our  groups 
are  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
and  partially  seeing,  particularly  in  our 
young  blind  who  need  our  attention  so 
badly. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON 


White  Cane 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PROBLEMS 

CARL  T.  RODGERS 
ARTHUR  L.  VOORHEES 


TO  ENABLE  BLIND  PERSONS  to  Walk  across 
traffic  intersections  with  a  maximum  de¬ 
gree  of  personal  safety  is  the  goal  of  so- 
called  white  cane  laws  and  of  advocates 
of  such  laws  in  the  respective  states.  In 
weighing  the  desirability  of  this  means  of 
effectuating  that  end,  we  shall  briefly  ex¬ 
amine  some  characteristics  of  the  laws, 
some  basic  traffic  facts  in  general,  and 
then  take  the  following  points  into  ac¬ 
count: 

1)  The  validity  of  some  basic  assump¬ 
tions  on  which  the  white  can  theory 
rests. 

2)  Attitudes  and  problems  of  blind  foot 
travelers. 

3)  The  potential  public  image  of  blind 
persons  resulting  from  intensive  public- 
education  campaigns  on  the  white  cane 
program. 

:  4)  Other  possible  means  of  attaining  the 
goal  of  maximum  safety  for  blind  pe¬ 
destrians. 

History  and  Analysis 

In  1930,  the  Central  Lions  Club  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  was  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  a  city  ordinance  making  it 
mandatory  that  motorists  in  Peoria  give 
the  “right  of  way”  to  blind  persons  cross- 


Mr.  Rodgers  and  Mr.  Voorhees  serve  re¬ 
spectively  as  program  specialist  in  braille 
and  other  educational  materials  and  as  pro¬ 
gram  specialist  in  vocational  rehabilitation  at 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


ing  streets  when  carrying  white  canes.  The 
following  year  at  the  Illinois  Lions  Club 
convention,  a  resolution  was  adopted  com¬ 
mending  the  Peoria  club  for  its  action  and 
recommending  that  other  clubs  foster  simi¬ 
lar  ordinances  throughout  the  state.  This 
activity  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law  in 
Illinois  giving  the  “right  of  way”  to  a 
blind  person  crossing  a  street  when  carry¬ 
ing  a  white  cane.  Lions  clubs  throughout 
the  country,  local  associations  for  the 
blind,  and  blind  individuals  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  having  “white  cane  laws”  passed 
in  forty-nine  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Alaska 
is  the  only  state  without  such  a  law.  Many 
local  associations  for  the  blind  now  en¬ 
courage  the  celebration  of  “White  Cane 
Week”  in  their  areas.  These  occasions  take 
the  form  of  educational  campaigns  to  in¬ 
form  motorists  of  the  white  cane  laws. 
Frequently,  these  campaigns  include  fund¬ 
raising  drives. 

Forty-three  states  restrict  the  use  of 
white  canes  to  blind  pedestrians;  seven  do 
not  specifically  do  so.  One  state — Arkan¬ 
sas — makes  it  mandatory  for  blind  pedes¬ 
trians  to  carry  canes.  Twenty-five  states 
say  specifically  that  it  is  not  mandatory 
for  blind  pedestrians  to  carry  white  canes, 
or  usually  that  failure  to  carry  them  shall 
not  be  considered  evidence  of  contribu¬ 
tory  negligence.  In  twenty-four  states  the 
law  by  implication  or  inference  says  that 
carrying  the  white  cane  is  not  mandatory. 

Twenty-six  states  specify  that  blind  pe¬ 
destrians  have  right  of  way  on  streets 
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when  carrying  their  white  canes  in  a 
raised  or  extended  position;  twenty-four 
states  do  not  specify  the  carrying  position. 

In  most  states  the  white  cane  law  men¬ 
tions  other  devices  in  addition  to  the  white 
cane,  as,  for  example,  guide  dogs  (31 
states).  (Here,  for  purposes  of  observing 
and  of  enforcing  the  law,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  equate  the  white  cane  and  the 
guide  dog!)  Forty-five  states  mention 
white  canes  with  red  tips;  five  mention 
other  metallic  canes.  Most  do  not  specify 
the  length  of  the  red  tip,  therefore  it  may 
be  expected  to  vary  within  a  wide  range. 
However,  the  law  in  Arizona  specifies  a 
red  tip  one  and  a  half  inches  long;  Ala¬ 
bama  and  New  Jersey  specify  six-inch  red 
tips,  and  also  crooked  or  curved  handles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  thirty-five  of 
the  state  laws  specify  no  conditions  under 
which  blind  pedestrians  carrying  white 
canes  have  right  of  way,  other  than  say¬ 
ing,  “when  crossing  a  street  or  highway,” 
the  provision  is  necessarily  ambiguous,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  wording  of  the  law  may  be 
such  as  to  imply  that  the  blind  pedestrian 
has  right  of  way  under  all  conditions,  as 
in  Indiana;  or  like  Utah,  urging  motorists 
to  “exercise  extraordinary  care  to  avoid 
accidents.”  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
“any  driver  approaching  within  ten  feet 
of  a  person  wholly  or  partially  blind  .  .  . 
shall  immediately  come  to  a  full  stop  .  .  .” 
In  Oklahoma  and  Georgia  a  similar  pro¬ 
vision  specifies  three  feet  as  the  distance 
within  which  to  come  to  a  stop!  Eleven 
states  specify  that  the  pedestrian  with  a 
white  cane  has  the  right  of  way  at  inter¬ 
sections;  five  that  such  pedestrian  has  the 
right  of  way  under  all  conditions  except 
where  there  is  a  traffic  light  or  a  traffic 
officer. 

Nine  states  specify  no  penalties  for 
drivers  violating  white  cane  laws;  twenty- 
one  specify  a  misdemeanor,  while  twenty 
do  not  refer  to  a  misdeamenor  but  do  men¬ 
tion  a  fine  and/or  imprisonment. 

In  this  connection,  one  might  speculate 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  laws  are  en¬ 
forced;  for  example,  out  of  twenty-five 


major  cities  in  the  United  States  whose 
police  departments  were  questioned,  only 
one  reported  an  arrest  of  a  motorist  during 
1960  for  violation  of  this  law.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  few  of  the  twenty-five  police  de¬ 
partments  felt  that  the  motorists  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  legislation. 

Pedestrian  Versus  Vehicle: 

The  Margin  of  Safety 

i 

Normally  in  traffic  the  responsibility 
for  avoiding  actual  collision  is  manifold; 
that  is,  either  the  driver  or  the  pedestrian, 
or  most  commonly  both,  can  take  evasive 
measures  to  avoid  impact. 

For  a  driver  to  stop  his  vehicle,  he  must 
take  three  steps,  in  the  order  named:  per-i 
ceive  the  object  in  the  road  ahead,  men¬ 
tally  react  to  the  object,  apply  the  brakes. 
These  steps  occur  in  seconds  or  fractions 
of  seconds.  If  we  add  (conservatively) 
one-half  second  for  perception  and  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  white  cane,  and  use  the 
experience  reflected  in  National  Safety 
Council  tables  of  average  stopping  dis¬ 
tances  for  motor  vehicles  traveling  at  stated 
speeds,  we  find  that  at  ten  miles  an  hour 
a  car  with  good  brakes,  on  dry,  level 
streets,  and  with  alert  driving  conditions,  j 
can  be  stopped  in  twenty-five  feet  of  dis¬ 
tance;  at  twenty  miles  per  hour,  in  sixty-  I 
five  feet;  at  twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  i 
in  eighty-eight  feet;  at  forty  miles  per 
hour,  in  182  feet;  at  fifty  miles  per  hour, 
in  284  feet,  etc. 

Now  if  we  know  how  far  a  white  cane, 
or  any  cane,  is  readily  distinguishable  and 
identifiable,  we  can  evolve  a  relationship 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  a  cane  as 
a  device  for  warning  drivers.  Incomplete 
testing  suggests  that  on  a  clear  day,  with 
no  disconcerting  influences,  a  white  cane 
when  held  in  a  horizontal  position  can 
be  observed  at  200  to  250  feet;  with  side 
traffic,  parked  cars,  etc.,  150-200  feet;  at 
night  in  the  beam  of  a  headlight,  150- 
225  feet;  and  in  muggy  or  hazy  weather 
(not  fog)  the  above  distances  are  reduced 
approximately  25  per  cent. 
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Taking  into  account  the  effective  iden- 
I  tifiability  of  the  white  cane  under  con- 
i  ditions  of  traffic  in  a  city,  in  semi-popu- 
lated  areas,  or  on  the  highway,  at  normal 
speeds,  under  daytime  or  nighttime  light- 
ing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  white  cane  can¬ 
not  assure  complete  safety  to  the  blind 
pedestrian. 

In  a  small  survey  of  blind  travelers  (less 
than  half  of  300-plus  respondents  use  any 
cane  in  travel,  and  two-thirds  of  the  canes 
used  are  white)  it  was  found  that  the 
i  white  cane  was  used  more  often  to  warn 
pedestrians  and  motorists  and  to  control 
traffic,  while  the  non-white  cane  was  used 
more  often  as  a  probe  or  bumper  by  the 
blind  pedestrian. 

Safety-wise,  all  of  the  foregoing  brings 
into  question  the  value  of  such  legislation. 
In  considering  the  four  points  outlined 
near  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  ex¬ 
tend  the  safety  aspects  of  the  matter  some¬ 
what  further,  and  take  a  look  at  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  white  cane  program. 

1.  The  validity  of  some  basic  assump¬ 
tions  on  which  the  white  cane  theory  rests. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  the  in¬ 
validity  of  some  of  the  assumptions  that 
underlie  white  cane  programs:  a)  That 
it  is  always  possible  for  a  motorist  to  see 
a  blind  person  crossing  with  a  white  cane 
in  time  to  come  to  a  full  stop  or  to  slow 
down  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  per¬ 
son;  b)  that  it  is  always  mechanically 
possible  for  vehicles  to  be  stopped  or 
slowed  down  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision 
with  a  person  carrying  a  white  cane;  c) 
that  motorists  are  always  fully  familiar 
with  the  varying  white  cane  laws  and 
conditions  of  the  section  of  the  country 
through  which  they  may  be  traveling. 
These  require  no  further  discussion  here. 
The  very  first  assumption  on  which  the 
white  cane  theory  rests  is  that  blind  per¬ 
sons  cannot  take  even  limited  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  own  safety.  This  promotes 
a  public  image  of  blind  people  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  independence  for  persons  who  are 


blind.  It  will  be  further  discussed  under 
Point  3,  below. 

2.  Attitudes  and  problems  of  blind  foot 
travelers. 

With  adequate  training  in  the  proper 
traveling  techniques  blind  persons  can  at¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  degree  of  mobility  in¬ 
dependence.  To  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  learn  to  travel  at  will,  it 
may  be  helpful  to  ask:  Is  it  possible  for 
blind  pedestrians  in  any  situation  or  set 
of  circumstances  to  travel  completely  in¬ 
dependently  with  no  degree  of  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  traveling  public? 

In  the  case  of  an  accomplished  foot 
traveler,  the  answer  is  a  qualified  yes,  since 
there  are  conditions  to  be  dealt  with,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  unfamiliar  territory,  such  as 
torn-up  streets  and  side  walks,  sound  dis¬ 
turbances  which  interfere  with  normal  au¬ 
ditory  orientation  aids,  deep  snow,  and 
intersections  involving  the  convergence  of 
a  number  of  streets,  which  present  well- 
nigh  insurmountable  problems. 

In  situations  beyond  the  range  of  any 
of  the  senses  on  which  blind  persons  rely 
for  orientation,  necessary  and  dependable 
assistance  can  usually  be  secured  from 
sighted  fellow-pedestrians. 

Existing  white  cane  legislation  fails  to 
make  provision  for  the  adequate  training 
of  a  blind  person’s  remaining  senses  use¬ 
ful  to  his  orientation;  instead,  white  cane 
laws  are  predicated  on  the  handicaps  and 
limitations  resulting  from  loss  of  sight. 

3.  The  potential  public  image  of  blind 
persons  resulting  from  intensive  public- 
education  campaigns  on  the  white  cane 
program. 

What  we  have  set  forth  in  Points  1  and 
2  brings  us  unavoidably  face  to  face  with 
the  perennial  problem  of  changing  an  un¬ 
desirable  public  image  of  blind  people  to 
a  desirable  one — or  better  still,  of  achiev¬ 
ing  the  ideal  of  obliterating  all  public 
images  of  “the  blind.” 

Organized  society  is  a  composite  system 
of  many  groupings  of  individuals.  Many 
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persons  deliberately  join  organized  groups 
in  order  to  achieve  common  aims  and 
purposes.  In  these  instances  an  attempt 
is  generally  made  to  identify  the  group  to 
the  public  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  to 
convey  its  interests  to  the  public.  Thus, 
labor  groups  campaign  for  better  working 
conditions;  an  association  of  manufacturers 
seeks  to  promote  the  sale  of  products;  an 
organization  of  educators  works  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  involve  the  public  in  pursuit  of 
that  aim. 

Society  functions  through  the  creation 
of  groupings  and  group  labels,  and  for¬ 
mulates  concepts  of  the  trait,  the  mark,  the 
attribute  of  the  group.  Thus  there  are  “the 
aged,”  “the  teen-agers,”  “the  eggheads,” 
“the  blind.”  The  significance  of  the  social 
label  on  the  group  is  obvious :  it  epitomizes 
the  public  image  of  the  group. 

It  is  well  to  recall  briefly  here  some  facts 
concerning  the  traditional  relations  be¬ 
tween  blind  persons  and  society  as  a  whole. 
From  time  immemorial  blind  persons  have 
been  regarded  as  a  group  and  designated 
simply  as  “the  blind.”  Around  this  group 
concept  have  grown  the  common  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  total  helplessness,  complete  de¬ 
pendence  on  family  and  community,  and 
general  incapability.  This  lends  pertinence 
to  the  question,  Given  this  group  concept, 
do  public-education  campaigns  in  behalf 
of  the  white  cane  program  confirm  the 
group  concept,  “the  blind”  and  all  its  as¬ 
sociated  misconceptions,  or  do  they  not? 

The  answer  hinges  on  whether  the  pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  of  the  program  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  positive  human  values  such  as 
development  of  self-reliance,  individual 
resourcefulness,  ability  to  move  from  place 
to  place  at  will,  and  the  like,  or  on  whether 
it  is  predicated  on  the  disabling  and  limit¬ 
ing  factors  of  blindness. 

In  those  states  (approximately  half) 
that  specifically  require  the  bearer  of  the 
white  cane  to  hold  it  aloft  or  extended, 
a  degree  of  responsibility  technically  lies 
with  the  blind  person;  paradoxically,  when 
the  cane  is  thus  held  the  user  is  deprived 


i 

of  it  as  a  functional  orientation  aid  untill 
he  comes  to  the  opposite  curb.  But  in  all 
the  states,  whether  the  law  specifies  hovvj 
the  cane  is  to  be  carried  or  not,  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  the  legislation  is  to  make 
the  motorist  completely  responsible  for  the 
blind  pedestrian’s  safety. 

Obviously,  then,  as  already  stated,  exist¬ 
ing  white  cane  legislation  is  predicated  on 
a  limiting  factor  of  blindness,  and  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  without  a  white  cane; 
program  such  positive  potentials  as  self- 
reliance  and  resourcefulness  cannot  be' 
achieved  in  blind  persons,  then  the  effect 
of  white  cane  programs  and  legislation  is| 
simply  to  aggravate  the  traditional  group! 
concept,  “the  blind.” 

Among  members  of  society  there  is  gen- 
erally  a  corresponding  duty  for  every 
right  granted.  The  only  exceptions  to  the 
rule  are  those  persons  whom  society  re¬ 
gards  as  being  too  helpless  and  incapable 
to  meet  the  demands  and  responsibilities  of! 
ordinary  daily  living.  By  assuming  that 
blind  persons  are  not  capable  of  taking 
responsibility  for  their  personal  safety  in 
a  given  situation,  white  cane  laws  simply 
lend  additional  emphasis  to  the  stereotyped 
group  concept,  thus  serving  to  relegate 
persons  who  are  blind  to  the  very  category 
to  which  they  rightly  object  and  from 
which  they  constantly  seek  to  be  freed. 

Blind  persons  who  have  been  trainee 
in  proper  and  proven  foot-travel  techniques 
can  travel  from  place  to  place  with  £ 
reasonable  degree  of  safety,  regardless  ol 
the  color  of  the  cane  they  use  or  ol 
whether  or  not  they  are  aware  of  an  exist¬ 
ing  white  cane  law.  On  the  other  hand 
those  who  have  not  been  adequately 
trained  either  cannot  move  from  place  tc 
place  at  all,  or  they  travel  at  the  risk  ol 
injury  to  themselves  and/or  other  travelers 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  white 
cane  laws  serve  no  positive,  constructive 
purpose,  little  if  any  functional  purpose 
and  worse,  that  public  education  cam¬ 
paigns  promoting  the  white  cane  consti 
tute  a  social  disservice  to  persons  who  are 
blind. 
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4.  Other  possible  means  of  attaining 
the  goal  of  maximum  safety  for  blind 
pedestrians. 

j 

Can  the  white  cane  goal  be  attained  by 
other  means?  We  submit  that  adequate 
safety  for  blind  persons  crossing  at  inter¬ 
sections  could  best  be  attained  through: 

(a)  Adequate  and  extended  training  of 
j  blind  persons  in  the  most  efficient  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  use  of  the  cane  and  of  the 
:  orientation  senses. 

I 


(b)  Proper  orientation  of  blind  persons 
in  wholesome  rapport  with  sighted  fellow 
pedestrians  offering  assistance. 

(c)  Canes  offering  maximum  physical 
individual  comfort,  and  optimal  maneu¬ 
verability,  sensitivity,  and  durability. 

(d)  Canes  that  are  attractive-looking, 
not  objectionably  noisy  in  use,  and  that 
can  be  seen  at  a  reasonable  distance  with¬ 
out  deliberately  contributing  to  the  mis¬ 
conception  of  helplessness  of  “the  blind” 
as  a  group. 
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Necrology 


★  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  who  for  many  years 
was  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety’s  world-wide  work  for  the  blind,  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two  on  March  9.  She 
was  also  assistant  recording  secretary  of 
the  Society.  Two  years  ago,  Miss  Barrett 
received  the  Migel  Medal  for  distinguished 
services  to  blind  people.  In  1958,  she  was 
the  recipient  of  the  National  Annual 
Achievement  Award  in  Philadelphia  for 
outstanding  service  in  rehabilitation  and 
education  of  blind  persons.  She  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  figure  in  the  recording  of  Scripture 
records  for  the  talking  book.  She  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Hunter  College  and  Columbia 
University. 

★  Newel  L.  Perry,  founder  of  the  Cali¬ 


fornia  Council  of  the  Blind  and  for  many 
years  director  of  advanced  studies  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  died  in 
Berkeley,  California,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  on  February  10.  A  Doctor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  from  the  University  of  Munich, 
Germany,  he  was  also  instrumental  in 
enacting  the  1907  New  York  State  legis¬ 
lation  providing  state  funds  for  readers  for 
blind  college  students. 

A  memorial  convocation  for  Dr.  Perry 
was  held  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  on  March  25.  The  memorial  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek, 
an  alumnus  of  the  school  and  the  present 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare. 
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TOWARDS 

more  and  better 

RESEARCH 

NORMAN  M.  YODER,  Ph.D. 


Answering  to  the  increasing  need  for 
research  and  research  implementation,  a 
group  called  the  Committee  for  Research 
on  Problems  Associated  with  Blindness, 
Inc.,  was  incorporated  under  Delaware  law 
on  December  1,  1959,  as  an  independent, 
non-profit  organization. 

According  to  its  constitution,  the  group 
has  three  major  aims: 

1)  To  conduct  research  on  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  blindness. 

2)  To  seek  federal  and  philanthropic 
aid  for  these  research  projects. 

3)  To  receive,  disburse,  and  administer 
financial  support  for  such  research. 

The  group  makes  full  use  of  available 
research  facilities  such  as  AAIB,  AAWB, 
and  AFB,  but  seeks  to  go  into  areas  which 
will  not  cross  wires  with  any  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations.  Represented  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  are  state  agencies  which  function  pri¬ 
marily  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
parts  of  the  midwest,  including  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia;  private  schools  for 
the  blind  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Massachusetts.  Other  representa¬ 
tives  include  Robert  Bray,  Chief  Librarian, 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress;  Charles  Ness,  Librarian,  Free  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia;  and 

Norman  M.  Yoder  is  president  of  the 
Committee  for  Research  on  Problems  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Blindness,  and  is  commissioner 
of  the  Office  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


representatives  of  other  private  and  public 
agencies  interested  in  problems  of  blind 
persons. 

The  Committee  has  also  extended  mem¬ 
bership  to  a  number  of  industrialists  who 
are  giving  of  their  time,  energy,  effort  and 
wisdom  in  developing  research  projects,! 
financing  them  and  assisting  in  ultimate 
publications,  and  it  welcomes  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  organization  who  is  desirous  of 
assisting  in  developing  research  projects 
from  the  standpoint  of  ideas,  finance,  pub- 
lication,  etc.  Membership  for  non-govern¬ 
mental  agencies  is  twenty-five  dollars  per 
year.  Meetings  are  held  in  the  conference 
room  of  the  Personnel  Research  Center, 
1604  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Several  years  ago  the  Committee  for 
Research  brought  out  a  study  relating  to1 
the  adjustment  to  blindness  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  national  recognition.*  Since  that 
time,  the  group  has  been  reorganized  and;  j 
is  now  in  the  process  of  considering  fourr 
other  pieces  of  research.  However,  before 
discussing  this  plan  the  Committee  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  study  cur-! 
rently  undertaken  by  the  Office  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,!  j 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.** 

Through  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of 
Vocation  Rehabilitation,  of  HEW,  the  I 
Pennsylvania  Office  for  the  Blind  in  1960 
conducted  a  planning  conference,  bringing 
together  a  small  group  of  persons  who 
were  concerned  regarding  the  placement 
of  blind  people  in  professional  occupa-i 
tions.  Prior  to  this  effort,  however,  the 
Committee  for  Research  on  Problems  As¬ 
sociated  with  Blindness  had  begun  to  col¬ 
lect  data  on  blind  persons  gainfully  em-j 
ployed  in  professional  areas.  Once  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  had  ac- 


*  Bauman,  Mary,  K.;  Dauth,  George  W '.; 
Hutchinson,  Elizabeth;  Heisler,  William;  Kohn, 
Joseph,  and  others,  “Adjustment  to  Blind¬ 
ness,”  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  September,  1954. 

**  This  study,  on  placement  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  professional  occupations  is  scheduled 
for  publication  by  the  close  of  1961. 
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](j  cepted  the  report  of  the  planning  confer¬ 
ence  and  authorized  a  grant  to  the  Office 
|;  for  the  Blind,  the  Committee  for  Research 
|(  made  its  materials  available  as  a  contribu- 
■  tion  to  the  proposed  project. 

Members  of  the  Committee  have  served 
,  as  consultants  during  the  present  research 
effort,  with  the  Personnel  Research  Center 
f  of  Philadelphia  acting  as  a  subcontracting 
|  agency  to  do  a  specific  portion  of  the 
work.  The  project  comprises  three  principal 
steps: 

1)  To  accumulate  a  bank  of  names  of 
blind  individuals  successfully  employed  in 
professional  occupations  and  to  interview 
as  many  of  these  as  possible,  on  a  personal 
basis.  At  this  writing  the  Committee  and 

•  the  research  project  accumulated  between 
700  and  800  such  names.  The  research 
I  staff  has  currently  completed  close  to  500 
interviews  which  have  been  taped  and  are 
also  being  transcribed. 

2)  The  accumulated  data  are  being  re¬ 
corded  and  will  be  presented  as  a  teach¬ 
able  body  of  knowledge  at  a  national  train¬ 
ing  course  to  be  held  the  weeks  of  May  22 
to  June  2,  1961,  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Office  for 
the  Blind  and  with  the  financial  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  OVR.  The  course  is  designed 
to  assist  public  and  private  agency  person¬ 
nel  in  the  techniques  of  placing  blind 
persons  in  professional  occupations. 

In  addition  to  ten  professional  areas  to 
be  covered  during  the  training  course, 
other  areas  will  include  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  agency  for  developing  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  type  of  placement,  how  to 
properly  prepare  an  application,  how  to 
properly  prepare  a  profile,  and  other  per¬ 
tinent  subjects  necessary  to  a  successful 
placement  program  of  blind  persons  in 
professions. 

Also  included  as  a  part  of  this  course 
will  be  a  publication  detailing  the  results 
of  the  research  in  the  major  areas  of  pro¬ 
fessional  endeavor.  In  addition,  the  course 
will  provide  discussion  leadership  and  re¬ 


source  persons,  namely  blind  persons  who 
are  presently  successfully  engaged  in  ten 
major  professions:  social  work,  law,  jour¬ 
nalism,  music,  medical  and  health,  teach¬ 
ing,  including  public  school,  private  school 
and  collegiate,  business  other  than  sales, 
sales,  science,  and  the  arts  including  radio, 
television  and  theater. 

3)  The  third  phase,  which  has  not  yet 
received  final  approval,  will  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vocational  guidance  material 
recorded  and  printed  for  the  use  of 
schools,  public  agencies,  private  agencies 
and  other  interested  groups.  This  material 
will  not  devote  itself  to  the  usual  pre¬ 
requisites  of  professional  training  and  en¬ 
tering  the  professions  but  will  deal  essen¬ 
tially  with  the  problems  which  blind 
persons  must  solve  in  entering  a  profes¬ 
sion,  how  they  have  been  solved  by  many 
blind  people  engaged  in  the  profession, 
anticipated  advancement,  income,  prob¬ 
lems  of  licensure,  boarding,  etc. 

The  Committee  for  Research  on  Prob¬ 
lems  Associated  with  Blindness  now  has 
before  it  for  consideration  several  pro¬ 
posals: 

1)  To  bring  the  study  on  adjustment  to 
blindness  up-to-date  by  making  use  of  the 
data  and  following  the  cases  through  to 
the  present  time; 

2)  To  do  a  piece  of  research  relative 
to  publications,  need  for  publications,  etc. 
This  latter  suggestion  has  come  from  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  all  monies 
received  by  the  Committee  for  Research 
are  devoted  entirely  to  research.  A  small 
amount  has  gone  for  letterheads,  enve¬ 
lopes,  and  the  required  annual  fee  for 
maintaining  corporate  status  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware. 

Currently  the  board  of  directors  con¬ 
sists  of  Joseph  Kohn,  assistant  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
Carl  Davis,  Perkins  Institute,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts;  Charles  Ness,  Free  Library 
for  the  Blind  of  Philadelphia;  president, 
Norman  M.  Yoder,  commissioner  of  the 
Office  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Pub- 
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lie  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  secretary-treasurer,  Vernon  Hull, 
supervisor  of  rehabilitation,  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Committee  is  seeking  projects.  It 
believes  that  it  can  justify  financing  any 
worthwhile  piece  of  research,  and  wel¬ 
comes  additional  members,  whose  contri¬ 
bution  of  time  and  effort  is  highly  valued. 


Lions  Honor 


On  Saturday  evening,  April  8,  before  an 
audience  of  1,200  persons  including  many 
government  dignitaries,  gathered  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Helen  Keller  was  awarded  the  Annual 
Humanitarian  Award  by  the  Lions  Club 
District  22-C.  This  award  was  established 
in  1959  for  outstanding  public  service  in 
the  field  of  work  with  blind  persons. 

Miss  Keller,  the  first  and  only  woman 
to  gain  honorary  membership  in  the  Lions 
International,  graciously  accepted  the  hom¬ 
age  and  pointed  up  some  of  the  crying 
needs  which  still  exist  in  the  field. 

“From  a  heart  overflowing  with  happy 
gratitude  I  greet  you  and  thank  you  for 
your  years  of  service  to  the  blind,  and 
your  homage  to  me  .  .  .”  she  began. 

“Because  you  Lions  and  others  have 
increased  public  understanding  and  helpful¬ 
ness,  more  and  more  blind  persons  are  per¬ 
forming  excellent  work  in  countless  jobs, 
but  there  are  far  from  enough  personnel 
and  other  practical  means — counseling,  ad¬ 
justment,  and  tangible  rehabilitation  as¬ 
sistance — which  would  quicken  the  return 
of  the  blind  to  useful  labor.  .  .  .” 

“It  saddens  me  inexpressibly  to  learn 


The  committee  membership  in  itself  may 
not  be  highly  skilled  in  the  methodology  of  ; 
research  but  it  has  available  personnel  to 
carry  out  such  methodology.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  firmly  believes  that  where  there  is  a 
desire  to  do  a  job  to  better  serve  blind 
people,  interested  persons  will  meet,  work 
together,  financially  support  and,  through 
active  scientific  research,  seek  to  improve 
the  status  of  blind  people  in  this  country. 


Helen  Keller 


that  this  country  urgently  needs  more  edu-  | 
cational  agencies  for  blind  children,  more  \ 
teachers,  more  embossed  books  and  an  ! 
increased  amount  of  school  material  .  .  .” 

In  presenting  the  award,  which  he  called 
“the  highest  honor  we  are  privileged  to  j 
bestow,”  William  Smith,  governor  of  Lions 
District  22-C,  stated  that  she  more  than  j 
any  other  individual  encouraged  Lions 
throughout  the  world  to  participate  in  the  j 
group’s  sight  conservation  and  aid  to  the  ! 
blind  programs.  “For  it  is  the  recipient  of 
our  Humanitarian  Award  who,  in  July 
1925,”  he  stated,  gave  the  Lions  their  first  | 
impetus  to  aid  blind  persons. 

Miss  Keller,  who  was  accompanied  on  | 
this  occasion  by  M.  Robert  Barnett,  execu- 
five  director  of  the  American  Foundation  ! 
for  the  Blind  and  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  sister  foundations 
which  she  helped  found  and  still  actively 
serves  as  international  counselor,  concluded 
by  saying:  “Only  when  America  and  all 
other  countries  put  energy  and  enthusiasm 
into  the  work  of  increasing  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  blind  and  saving  sight,  shall 
all  mankind  be  blessed  with  the  right  to 
see.” 
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Editorially  Speaking 


We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  two 
writers’  attempt  to  evaluate  the  philosophy 
of  the  white  cane  as  a  program  and  as  a 
legislative  fact  in  all  the  states  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  except  Alaska.  We  commend  the  state¬ 
ment  to  readers  and  invite  their  thinking 
on  the  subject  for  expression  in  coming 
issues.  Our  own  view  is  that  an  objection¬ 
able  public  image  of  blindness  is  inescap¬ 
ably  fostered  by  the  white  cane  program 
as  presently  constituted,  but  that,  granted 
this  is  true,  it  remains  for  us  to  decide 
whether  the  benefits  derived  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  sufficiently  outweigh  these  undesired 
effects  to  warrant  its  continuance. 

For  the  present,  we  reserve  discussion 
on  that  aspect  of  the  white  cane  move¬ 
ment,  and  turn  to  an  aspect  that  is  more 
definitively  measurable,  namely,  the  degree 
to  which  the  white  cane  provides  a  practi¬ 
cal  means  for  securing  personal  safety  for 
blind  pedestrians  at  traffic  intersections. 
And  in  assessing  the  degree  of  safety  that 
can  be  achieved,  we  can  also  investigate 
how  well  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others 
in  the  traffic  situation  are  protected.  Scien¬ 
tific  investigation  seeking  answers  to  the 
question  of  effectiveness  of  the  white  cane 
:  in  achieving  safety  is  meager,  but  we  have 
sufficient  indications  from  limited  studies 
and  from  elementary  inquiry  to  make  us 
bold  to  attempt  some  conclusions. 

The  laws  in  the  various  states  differ  in 
certain  details.  For  example,  in  one  state  it 
is  mandatory  for  a  blind  person  when 
walking  on  a  public  thoroughfare  alone, 
to  carry  a  white  cane;  in  the  others,  carry¬ 
ing  a  white  cane  is  optional;  in  the  laws  of 
some  states  the  method  of  carrying  the  cane 
is  specified,  in  others  the  law  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  how  it  is  to  be  carried  or  used;  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  users  vary  depend- 

j  ing  upon  the  state,  from  granting  the  ex- 

1 


elusive  right-of-way  without  exception,  to 
more  restricted  benefits  under  limiting  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  foot  traveler  with  a  white 
cane;  the  specifications  of  the  “white” 
cane  itself  vary  among  those  states  that  set 
forth  any  specifications. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  the 
respective  laws  are  concerned,  the  pattern 
of  white  cane  legislation  is  heterogeneous, 
as  is  also  true  of  other  traffic  laws  in  the 
various  states.  The  diversities  in  white  cane 
laws  cannot  but  cause  confusion  and  resul¬ 
tant  hazards  to  the  blind  foot  traveler — 
and  no  less  to  the  hapless  motorist  who  is 
the  involuntary  second  party  in  an  acci¬ 
dent  situation. 

So  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  the 
white  cane  laws  in  the  respective  states  are 
equally  efficacious;  nor  that  any  one  of 
them  as  now  formulated  would  meet  the 
test  of  providing  ultimate  safety  for  blind 
pedestrians  and  would  at  the  same  time 
infringe  the  rights  of  no  party  concerned. 
Yet  the  proponents  of  white  cane  laws  uni¬ 
formly  claim  efficacy  of  the  laws.  The  fact 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  that  quite  certainly  the 
best  white  cane  law  in  the  world  will  not 
measure  up  in  assuring  the  degree  of  safety 
that  an  uncritical  public,  or  anyone’s  hasty 
judgment,  or  some  users  expect  of  it.  We 
also  believe  that  among  the  factors  bear¬ 
ing  on  averting  collision  and  injury  to  a 
blind  pedestrian,  the  one-inch  diameter 
(more  or  less),  white  cane  in  a  person's 
hand  plays  a  very  minor  part.  This  seems 
apparent  from  the  findings  of  incomplete 
studies,  added  to  what  we  know  from  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  automobile  traffic  about 
visual  perception  and  physical  laws  of 
speed  and  momentum  and  friction.  Note 
the  contrast  between  the  one-inch  round 
white  bar,  often  in  a  fluid  pattern  of  many 
other  moving  pedestrians,  signalling  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  motorist  where  so  much  is  at 
stake,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  kind  of  traffic  signal  normally  deemed 
necessary  by  street  and  highway  depart¬ 
ments— the  flashing  light,  or  the  spread- 
out,  conspicuously  painted  barricade,  or 
the  foot-or-more-square  red  flag,  warning 
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of  an  obstruction  or  cautioning  against 
speed  or  apprising  of  a  detour.  We  think 
it  quite  probable  that  many  individuals 
who  use  the  white  cane  place  undue  con¬ 
fidence  in  it,  not  comprehending  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  many  factors  involved  in 
safety. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
use  of  the  white  cane  as  a  signal  to  the 
motorist  is  almost  gratuitous.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  motorist  who,  approaching  one 
or  more  human  figures  in  the  roadway 
ahead,  is  not  alerted  by  that  fact  alone, 
regardless  of  whether  he  knows  that  they 
are  blind  or  sighted,  whether  they  are  car¬ 
rying  a  white  or  a  non-white  cane,  a  pack¬ 
age  or  a  newspaper — or  nothing  at  all. 

These  observations  will  seem  to  zealous 
white  cane  advocates  to  cast  us  unequivo¬ 
cally  into  the  camp  of  white  cane  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  open-minded; 


we  believe  a  thorough  study  needs  to  be 
made  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  well-founded 
opinion  about  the  degree  of  efficacy  of  the 
white  cane.  The  foregoing  are  some  of  the 
factors  that  need  to  be  but  are  not  usually 
taken  into  account  in  evaluating  it.  And 
we  do  confess  the  notion  that  while  the 
legislation  thus  far  enacted  has  its  genesis 
in  well-intentioned  efforts  to  enhance  the 
personal  safety  of  blind  pedestrians,  itsl 
concrete  actuality  is  inadequately  con¬ 
ceived.  Our  hope  is  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a  positive  means  to  evolve  more  certain 
safety  measures  for  blind  pedestrians;  that 
it  may  suggest  and  emphasize  the  need  for 
more  extensive  and  more  adequate  foot- 
travel  training;  and  that  if  such  training 
proves  to  require  the  use  of  a  cane  (we 
think  it  will),  we  then  consider  the  war¬ 
rant  in  requiring  that  the  cane  be  painted 
white.  — H.M.L. 


looking  for 

PERSONNEL? 

A  JOB? 

YOU’RE  NOT  DOING  ALL  YOU  SHOULD  UNLESS  YOU 
CONTACT  NATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
RELERRAL  SERVICE 


The  National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
gories — like  the  following: 

home  teachers 
rehabilitation  counselors 
physical  education  teachers 
occupational  therapists 
nursery  teachers 


lists  jobs  and  people  in  many  cate- 

administrators 
grade  school  teachers 
social  workers 
mobility  specialists 
psychologists 


For  information,  WRITE  TODAY: 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


TEST  YOUR  FUNNY  BONE 

Hindsight  for  February  was  devoted  to 
a  tongue-in-cheek  description  of  the  vicis¬ 
situde  of  my  having  recently  attempted  to 
unscramble  a  braille  letter  which  my  sister 
had  written  after  one  self-taught  lesson  in 
braille  writing.  It  struck  me  that  New  Out¬ 
look  readers  would  derive  some  pleasure 
by  associating  the  experience  with  many 
which  they  themselves  have  had  in  their 
efforts  either  to  teach  braille  on  the  one 
hand  or  to  learn  it  on  the  other. 

Whether  it  was  wise  and  proper,  the 
article  also  was  written  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  satirization  of  what  we  called — 
with  a  smile — the  “learned  professionals” 
who  usually  look  to  the  New  Outlook  for 
competent  research  reports.  We  flippantly 
used  my  sister’s  misadventure  to  deride 
what  we  smugly  said  is  too  much  ill-con¬ 
sidered  and  unsound  research  activity. 

For  those  who  did  not  read  the  Febru¬ 
ary  column,  it  was  entitled  “Test  Your 
Braille  Brain.”  We  used  my  sister’s  inad¬ 
vertent  backward  writing  to  suggest  to 
readers  that  they  should  attempt  to  un¬ 
scramble  a  brief  message  which  was 
printed  in  her  fashion,  and  that  they  might 
want  to  grade  themselves  by  the  amount 
of  time  it  took  them  to  do  so. 

For  some  reason  which  I  have  not  yet 
determined,  that  particular  column  has 
attracted  more  response  than  almost  any¬ 
thing  we  have  ever  published  in  this  col¬ 
umn.  That  in  itself  would  have  been  a 
surprise  to  its  author,  but  the  greatest 
surprise  was  the  variety  of  responses.  I 
think  you  ought  to  see  some  samples  and 
make  your  own  determination  of  what 
stimulated  them. 


A  rather  noticeable  group  of  telephone 
calls  and  letters  came  in  from  people  who 
seemed  to  get  a  great  deal  of  amusement 
from  the  article  itself  and  from  their  own 
efforts  to  unscramble  the  backward  braille. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hanna  of  New  York  City 
telephoned  to  say  that  he  had  unscrambled 
the  message  in  ten  minutes  and  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  made 
errors  in  our  own  failure  to  be  consistent 
in  the  reverse  presentation.  Others  simply 
telephoned  or  wrote  to  say  that  they  got  a 
laugh  from  reading  the  article  but  that 
they  made  no  effort  to  unscramble  it — 
they  didn’t  know  anything  about  braille 
in  the  first  place. 

An  example  of  written  communications 
from  those  who  seemed  to  derive  some 
pleasure  is  that  from  Richard  Evensen  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  who  says  in 
part — 

“The  humor  you  displayed  here  is  good, 
better  than  much  in  past  columns — and  I 
assume  your  sister  sees  the  joke  too.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  although  I  realize  you  are  kid¬ 
ding  in  your  scoring  values,  you  should 
know  that  both  my  wife  and  I  unscrambled 
the  sample  in  five  minutes.  .  .  . 

“More  serious  comments  are  (a)  you 
forgot  to  reverse  ‘1’,  ‘k’  and  the  capital 
sign  and  comma  and  period — consistency, 
you  know,  (my  wife’s  discovery),  and  (b) 
such  a  mistake  as  your  sister  made  shows 
the  wisdom  or  at  least  good  grounds  for 
teaching  braille  to  beginners  by  use  of  a 
braille-writer  only,  not  a  slate. 

“My  only  other  thought  is  a  question: 
Why  didn’t  we  as  kids  think  up  and  use 
such  a  system  in  those  days  when  we  liked 
to  have  and  use  codes;  what  fun!  This  is 
not  so  far-fetched  for  I  do  remember  some 
of  us  using  American  braille  when  it  had 
gone  out  of  general  use.” 

Evidently  many  of  us  in  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  similar  experiences  with  our 
braille  correspondents  and  identified  with 
the  article  as  a  result.  For  example,  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  Wishard  of  the  Indiana  State  Li¬ 
brary  at  Indianapolis  wrote — 
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“It  was  fun,  but  took  exactly  nine 
minutes.  No,  I  am  not  so  bright.  I  had 
the  advantage  of  your  solution  and  the 
fact  that  this  has  happened  to  us  at  the 
Library  too,  more  than  once.  Not  fair  I 
know,  but  a  good  excuse  to  say  I’m  a 
Hindsight  fan  and  a  plugger  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  What  would  we  do  without  it?” 

After  a  series  of  such  messages  as  the 
foregoing,  you  might  well  understand  my 
unusual  interest  in  one  that  I  received  from 
Michael  Sofka  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  I 
do  not  think  that  Michael’s  funnybone  was 
tickled  when  he  read  the  column — to  put 
it  mildly.  It  undoubtedly  stems  from  his 
conviction  that  the  problems  which  face 
our  field  are  a  bit  too  serious  to  treat 
them  lightly,  and  he  ipay  be  right.  Here’s 
what,  in  part,  he  wrote: 

“.  .  .  You  asked  the  question,  if  the 
Reader  s  Digest  can  interest  people  in  its 
word  power  tests  and  numerous  other  de¬ 
vices  for  self-analysis,  why  can’t  the  New 
Outlook? 

"The  Reader's  Digest  is  a  tax  paying 
private  enterprise,  but  the  New  Outlook 
is,  in  part,  supported  by  donors  who  are 
assured  that  their  contributions  are  used 
with  wisdom  and  care. 


“You  and  the  learned  professionals  you 
refer  to  in  the  article  are  receiving  sub¬ 
stantial  salaries  to  use  your  brains  in  the 
seeking  of  solutions  to  the  true  unmet 
needs  of  blind  people.  The  ‘braille  brain 
test’  is  certainly  not  one  of  them  nor  does 
it  contain  any  realism  or  objectivity.  .  . 

“The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  not  under  any  obligation  to  help  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo  in  work  for  the  blind 
merely  for  the  sake  of  jobs  for  those  em¬ 
ployed  therein.  However,  it  is  under  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  donor  and  to  the  blind,  in 
whose  name  the  donor  is  solicited  for 
funds,  to  find  ways  to  get  more  produc¬ 
tivity  for  blind  people  out  of  these  funds  .  .  . 

“With  all  the  millions  of  dollars  being 
poured  into  sales  outfits  for  the  blind, 
being  appropriated  for  the  blind,  and  do¬ 
nated  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  getting 
so  little  out  of  it  all,  a  major  scandal  in 
the  work  is  bound  to  break  soon.” 

If  Michael’s  prediction  comes  true,  who 
will  have  the  last  laugh?  I  repeat,  he  may 
even  be  right,  but  I  hope  that  even  he  will 
not  agree  with  my  sister’s  reaction  to  my 
use  of  her  bumbling  braille  to  poke  fun 
at  ourselves.  She  wrote,  in  part,  “you  are 
a  louse.” 


Job  Talk 

by  John  R.  Butler 


Dollars  and  Sense 

Salaries  are  a  key  to  the  promotion  of 
high  standards  of  service  to  blind  children 
and  adults.  There  is  a  nation-wide  short¬ 
age  of  professional  personnel  to  provide 
services  to  the  country’s  health,  education, 
and  welfare  organizations.  This  shortage 
creates  a  competitive,  national  market.  So 
the  price  must  be  right  if  such  personnel 
are  to  be  recruited  and  retained  in  the  field 
of  blindness. 


The  right  price,  however,  often  shocks 
administrators  and  board  members  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  long  overdue,  but 
nonetheless  dramatic,  upward  salary  trends 
in  the  education  and  the  social  welfare 
professions.  In  this  column  patches  of 
salary  information  concerning  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselors,  social  workers  and  teach¬ 
ers  have  appeared.  But  administrators, 
planning  to  tackle  the  salary  problem,  ob¬ 
viously  need  additional  and  detailed  data. 

In  order  to  provide  our  field  with  a 
sound  basis  for  planning  salary  schedules, 
the  Foundation  has  contracted  for  a  salary 
survey  that  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  The  survey  will  yield  up- 
to-date  salary  information  on  twenty  job 
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titles,  listed  below,  that  were  among  the 
sixty-nine  covered  in  the  comprehensive 
National  Survey  of  Personnel  Standards 
and  Personnel  Practices  in  Services  for  the 
Blind  1955. 

Education 

1.  Nursery  and  kindergarten  teachers. 

2.  Grade  school  teachers. 

3.  Secondary  school  teachers. 

4.  Supervisory  teachers,  grade  school. 

5.  Music  teachers. 

6.  Physical  education  teachers. 

7.  Vocational  training  teachers. 

8.  Home  economics  teachers. 

9.  Teachers  of  arts  and  crafts. 

Administration 

10.  Principals  of  residential  schools. 

11.  Superintendents  of  residential  schools. 

12.  Directors,  commissions  or  agencies  for 
the  blind. 

13.  Assistant  directors,  commissions  or 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

14.  Supervisors,  sections  for  the  blind. 

15.  Superintendents  of  workshops  for  the 
blind. 

Social  Work 

16.  Caseworkers,  social. 

17.  Casework  supervisors. 

Others 

18.  Home  teachers. 

19.  Vocational  counselors. 

20.  Orientors,  mobility. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  best  resource  to  do  the  sur¬ 
vey.  The  Bureau  will  mail  questionnaires 
directly  to  administrators  of  the  programs 
that  employ  the  kinds  of  personnel  listed 
above.  The  administrators  will  complete 
the  easy-to-answer  forms  and  return  them 
directly  to  the  Bureau.  There,  the  data 


will  be  arranged  into  meaningful  pictures. 
The  success  of  the  survey  will  depend  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  administrators  in 
completing  the  forms. 

The  salary  information  that  is  collected 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Bureau  and 
is,  of  course,  confidential.  Specifics,  such 
as  what  a  particular  agency  pays  its  home 
teachers,  will  not  be  made  available.  A 
report  of  the  general  findings  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau,  and  the  report  will 
receive  nation-wide  distribution. 

The  report  will  give  the  salary  trends 
that  have  occurred  since  1955.  It  will  also 
allow  a  comparison  of  how  well  salaries 
in  the  field  of  blindness  have  kept  pace 
with  the  salaries  of  professional  personnel 
in  other  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  Consequently,  a  basis  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  an  evaluation  of  the  further 
efforts  of  salary  adjustments  in  the  field  of 
blindness  that  must  be  made  to  bring  sal¬ 
aries  in  line  with  those  that  are  offered  in 
the  competitive,  national  market.  The  sal¬ 
ary  data  will  also  be  of  considerable  help 
to  administrators  who  are  seeking  to  bring 
their  salary  practices  in  line  with  those  that 
are  being  offered  nationally  within  the  field 
of  blindness. 

The  salary  survey  will  not  only  provide 
us  with  an  important  measure  of  where  we 
stand  on  salaries  today,  but  it  will  also 
give  us  a  sense  of  the  growing  pains  we 
have  yet  to  experience.  A  series  of  articles 
in  this  column  will  highlight  the  findings 
of  the  survey;  at  least  one  article  will  be 
devoted  to  each  of  the  broad  job  categories, 
such  as  education  and  administration,  that 
are  to  be  covered. 

ADMINISTRATORS  PLEASE  NOTE : 

Soon  you  will  receive  the  salary  survey 
questionnaires  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Your  prompt  attention  to  the 
forms  will  be  appreciated. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 

Finestone,  Samuel;  Lukoff,  Irving,  F.;  and 
Whiteman,  Martin.  “The  Demand  for  Dog 
Guides  and  the  Travel  Adjustment  of  Blind 
Persons.”  Research  Center,  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York.  1960.  131  pp. 


Part  II 

In  last  month’s  New  Outlook,  this  column  dealt  with  the 
aspects  of  this  important  study  treating  travel  adjustment 
of  blind  persons.  As  stated  at  that  time,  this  month’s  col¬ 
umn  will  focus  upon  the  materials  concerning  dog  guides. 


Finestone  and  others  have  estimated  that 

r 

1  per  cent  of  the  total  legally  blind  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  or  some  3500 
individuals,  use  dog  guides.*  Despite  this 
relatively  small  number,  the  users  of  dog 
guides  constitute,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
an  important  part  of  the  total  population 
of  blind  persons.  Among  these  reasons  are: 

1)  They  are  often  vigorous  and  successful 
individuals  who  may  have  an  intense 
impact  upon  public  attitudes  toward 
blindness. 

2)  The  dog  guide  almost  always  makes 
employment  and  social  participation 
more  feasible  for  the  blind  person  us¬ 
ing  one. 

3)  The  dog  guide  has  captured  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  general  public  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  image  held  of  blind 
persons. 

4)  There  is  a  possibility  that,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  dog  guides  may 
have  greater  potential  frequency  of  use 
than  is  currently  supposed. 

Actually,  little  research  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  dog  guides  and  their  useful¬ 
ness  in  enhancing  the  mobility  of  blind 


*  Finestone,  Samuel;  Lukoff,  Irving,  F.; 
Whiteman,  Martin.  “Guide  Dog  Training  for 
Blind  Persons.”  New  York.  Research  Center, 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia 
University.  1957. 


persons.  As  a  result,  the  current  study  is 
an  especially  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature.  In  its  findings,  some  data  are 
given  relating  to  the  attitudes  of  blind 
persons  toward  dog  guides,  the  value  of 
this  mode  of  travel  as  compared  to  other 
modes,  and  expected  future  developments 
in  the  guide  dog  movement. 

THE  STUDY.  Five  hundred  legally  blind 
persons,  aged  fifteen  to  fifty-four,  were 
interviewed  in  the  course  of  the  study.  A 
total  of  304  of  them  were  residents  of 
New  York  City;  196  were  residents  of 
eight  other  New  York  counties.  The  lat¬ 
ter  group  was  selected  with  due  consid¬ 
eration  of  sampling  procedures  to  insure 
its  representativeness.  The  interviews,  con¬ 
ducted  by  experienced  graduate  social 
workers,  were  based  upon  a  schedule  which 
included  about  600  items,  averaged  an 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  in  length,  and 
were  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  re-  i 
spondents.  In  addition  to  gathering  data, 
the  interviewers  made  ratings  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  level,  personality  functioning,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  interview  behavior  of  the 
interviewees. 

Four  sets  of  criteria  were  established  to 
assess  a  blind  person’s  potentiality  for  dog 
guide  training: 

1)  Capacity,  including  health  and  physi¬ 
cal  vigor,  hearing  acuity,  vision  at  the 
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lower  end  of  the  visual  acuity  scale, 
intelligence,  and  emotional  stability, 
j:  2)  Motivation,  including  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  with  the  current  mode 
of  travel  and  the  desire  for  a  dog 
guide. 

3)  Need,  based  particularly  upon  cur¬ 
rent  travel  efficiency  of  the  individual. 

4)  Situational  factors,  including  space  in 
the  house  and  the  neighborhood,  the 
attitudes  of  key  persons  in  the  in¬ 
terviewee’s  life,  his  social  and  em¬ 
ployment  status,  and  the  availability  of 
time  for  guide  dog  training. 

After  excluding  persons  who  already 
were  dog  guide  users,  the  investigators  ap¬ 
plied  these  criteria  to  the  experimental 
!  sample.  The  primary  reservoir  group  con¬ 
sisted  of  blind  individuals  who  had  the 
requisite  capacity,  motivation,  need,  and 
situation  for  dog  guide  use.  The  second- 
I  ary  reservoir  group  comprised  persons 
meeting  most  of  the  criteria,  but  having 
emotional  difficulties,  situational  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  lack  of  motivation  adequate  for 
dog  guide  use. 

In  this  study,  the  primary  reservoir 
group  constituted  3.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
sample.  An  additional  9.9  per  cent  were 
in  the  secondary  reservoir  group  (4.2  per 
cent  for  situational  difficulties,  4.0  per 
cent  for  lack  of  motivation,  and  1.7  per 
cent  for  emotional  difficulties).  Thus,  86.1 
per  cent  of  this  sample  were  not  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  part  of  a  reservoir  of  potential 
users  of  guide  dogs. 

Projecting  these  statistics  to  the  total 
blind  population  of  comparable  age  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  estimated  that  3268 
individuals  are  in  the  primary  reservoir 
and  8394  are  in  the  secondary  reservoir. 

The  primary  reservoir  contains  about  1 
per  cent  of  all  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States.  “Thus  approximately  one  in  a 
hundred  legally  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  may  be  regarded  as  meeting  all  cri¬ 
teria  for  dog  guide  training.” 

THE  FINDINGS.  After  examining  the 
available  resources  for  guide  dog  train¬ 


ing  in  the  United  States,  the  authors  con¬ 
clude:  “.  .  .  the  estimated  current  capacity 
is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  estimated  im¬ 
mediate  potential  for  dog  guide  training.” 
It  is  further  concluded:  “Expansion  of  dog 
guide  training  facilities  is  not  supported 
by  the  evidence.” 

It  was  also  found  that  current  dog  guide 
users  most  closely  resemble  persons  in  the 
primary  reservoir  groups  on  such  variables 
as  social  class,  educational  level,  and  em¬ 
ployment  status.  This  finding  suggests  an 
internal  consistency  in  the  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  members  of  the  primary 
reservoir. 

In  arriving  at  decisions  relating  to  use  of 
a  dog  guide,  blind  persons  tend  to  be  more 
greatly  influenced  by  personal  relation¬ 
ships  than  by  mass  media  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Personal  discussions  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  exposure  to  radio,  television, 
and  reading.  Such  discussions,  it  was 
found,  are  important  factors  in  stimulating 
thought  about  the  possibility  of  using  a 
dog  guide. 

Other  major  findings  are: 

1)  “Dog  guides  are  viewed  favorably  by 
the  users  and  by  sighted  persons. 
Blind  persons  are  generally  favorable, 
but  have  mixed  feelings  leading  to 
lack  of  active  desire  for  dog  guide 
use.” 

2)  “Major  sources  of  negative  informa¬ 
tion  about  dog  guides  are  provided  by 
blind  persons,  agency  workers,  and 
family  members.” 

3)  “A  considerable  amount  of  misinfor¬ 
mation  exists  concerning  admission 
policies  and  requirements  of  dog  guide 
schools.  Lack  of  information  exists 
about  problems  of  daily  care  and  con¬ 
trol  of  dog  guides.” 

4)  “Dog  guide  users  represent  a  selected 
part  of  the  blind  population.  They  dif¬ 
fer  from  others  favorably  on  social 
class  level,  amount  of  education,  em¬ 
ployment  status,  travel  performance, 
and  concern  for  travel.” 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by 
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the  authors  are:  .  .  some  persons  who 

have  the  requisites  for  dog  guide  use 
should  be  given  an  objective  picture  of 
the  nature  of  both  the  cane  and  the  dog 
guide  modes  of  travel.  The  opportunity  to 
weigh  alternatives  and  to  make  decisions  is 
of  prime  importance,  no  matter  what  the 
mode  of  travel  selected.” 

They  also  suggest  that:  “Specialized 
types  of  service  not  within  the  scope  of 
dog  guide  school  programs  are  needed, 
.  .  .  for  persons  in  subsidiary  reservoir 
groups;  that  is,  persons  who  have  physical 
and  intellectual  capacity  for  dog  guide  use, 
but  are  limited  either  by  emotional  diffi¬ 
culties,  situational  difficulties,  or  lack  of 
motivation.  .  .  .  What  is  really  being  sug¬ 
gested  is  closer  coordination  between  gen¬ 
eral  agencies  for  blind  persons  and  the 
dog  guide  training  centers  of  high  quality. 
The  objective  of  improved  travel  adjust¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  is  one  which  both 
groups  share.” 

Although  the  demand  for  guide  dogs 
can  be  influenced  by  community  interpre¬ 
tation  activities  of  dog  guide  schools,  the 
most  important  means  of  doing  so  is  that 
of  “raising  the  general  level  of  concern 
for  travel  adjustment”  among  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

IMPLICATIONS.  The  rehabilitation  center 
movement  in  the  United  States  has  been 
gathering  momentum  year  after  year.  The 
special  attraction  of  this  type  of  rehabi¬ 
litation  facility  is  that  it  makes  possible  a 
coordinated  series  of  diagnostic  and  ther¬ 
apeutic  services  offered  under  a  single  ad¬ 
ministration.  An  important  by-product  of 
the  rehabilitation  center  concept  is  that 
professional  workers  keep  informed  about 
each  others’  services  and  grow  in  their 
understanding  of  the  interrelationship  of 
the  multiplicity  of  disciplines  concerned 
with  a  single  disabled  person.  In  most 
instances,  this  has  resulted  in  a  fuller  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  rehabilitation  team 
on  behalf  of  individual  patients  and  clients. 

The  guide  dog  school  movement  has 
developed  in  a  reverse  direction.  It  has  iso¬ 


lated  a  specialized  service,  both  geographi¬ 
cally  and  conceptually,  from  the  rest  of 
the  rehabilitation  team.  This  isolation  has! 
resulted  in  certain  gains.  Some  guide  dog 
schools  have  been  able  to  focus  upon  their 
area  of  functioning  to  the  exclusion  of 
“distractions,”  thereby  adding  significantly,; 
to  the  level  of  skill  and  success  which  they 
have  been  able  to  demonstrate.  Thus,  their; 
product — the  trained  blind  person — has 
often  developed  a  high  degree  of  mastery? 
of  the  techniques  employed  in  using  guide- 
dogs.  But,  this  has  been  accomplished  at 
a  price. 

Mobility  problems  are  rarely  isolated,) 
problems.  Social,  psychological,  and  voca¬ 
tional  problems  are  often  interwoven  with! 
the  strands  of  travel.  Although  this  fact  is 
acknowledged  by  most  training  schools  in 
the  dog  guide  field,  they  believe  that  co-i 
operative  efforts  between  the  school  and, 
the  client’s  “home”  agency  may  properly 
divide  the  rehabilitation  function  so  as  to! 
provide  adequate  total  service.  The  data) 
are  not  available  either  to  support  or  refute! 
this  position.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the! 
division  of  function  has  resulted  in  a  mu¬ 
tual  lack  of  information  and  understanding! 
between  the  two  types  of  agencies.  It  I 
would  certainly  be  significant  to  offer  an; 
experimental  service  through  a  dog  guide;  j 
training  program  that  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  total  rehabilitation  program.  Through  i 
one  or  more  such  pilot  projects,  it  may  be!  'i 
possible  to  appraise  the  special  values  and!  : 
limitations  of  conducting  this  service  in 
the  framework  of  a  multidisciplinary  ap-l 
proach. 

One  other  implication  for  our  field  lies 
in  the  finding  that  only  1  per  cent  of  the! 
total  population  of  blind  persons  are  suit¬ 
able  for  dog  guide  training  and  that  cur-  ) 
rent  training  resources  are  adequate  to 
meet  this  need.  In  arriving  at  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  researchers  engaged  in  a  process 
of  circularity  that  is  worth  a  brief  exami-i  | 
nation.  As  a  result  of  long  experience  over 
the  years,  the  dog  guide  schools  have  de¬ 
veloped  guidelines  indicating  the  types  of 
characteristics  which  are  associated  with 
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success  in  using  dog  guides.  These  criteria 
have  been  adopted  a  priori  by  Finestone 
and  his  associates  to  estimate  the  need  for 
dog  guides  and  to  suggest  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  primary  and  secondary  reser¬ 
voirs  of  blind  persons  available  for  such 
training. 

If  lengthy  experience  retains  an  experi¬ 
mental  and  creative  outlook,  it  may  be  as 
definitive  as  some  types  of  research.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  experience  tends  to  harden 
into  a  self-perpetuating  dogma,  it  may  shut 
off  new  developments  and  concepts.  At 
this  point,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  which 
of  these  two  types  of  experience  dominated 
the  process  identifying  and  setting  forth 
the  criteria  for  success  in  dog  guide  train¬ 


News  Briefs 

★  Copies  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.’s  annual  report  in  braille 
and  talking  records  are  available  to  blind 
persons  by  request  to  the  company’s  secre¬ 
tary  at  195  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

★  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Clifford,  a  dedicated 
worker  with  blind  persons  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  has  been  named  the  1960  “Woman 
of  the  Year”  by  the  city’s  Advertising 
Club.  A  mother  of  three,  Mrs.  Clifford  has 
played  key  roles  in  promoting  legislation 
in  public  welfare,  developing  school  pro¬ 
grams  for  blind  children,  and  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind. 
Presently,  she  is  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Phoenix  Family  Service 
Agency,  a  director  of  the  Arizona  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  serves 
in  the  Governor’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Services  for  the  Blind. 

★  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the  Blind,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  will  con¬ 
duct  its  twelfth  camping  season  this  sum¬ 


ing  and  use.  In  the  absence  of  a  clear-cut 
characterization  of  this  experience,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  plan  one  or  more 
research  projects  making  dog  guide  train¬ 
ing  available  to  persons  in  the  secondary 
reservoir.  It  may  be  found  that,  under 
certain  controlled  conditions,  perhaps  in 
the  framework  of  a  total  rehabilitation 
program,  certain  blind  persons  currently 
considered  partially  or  totally  unsuited  to 
dog  guide  training  and  use  may  be  helped 
to  achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  mobility 
through  this  technique.  In  view  of  the  re¬ 
sources  currently  available  for  such  re¬ 
search,  this  seems  like  an  especially  pro¬ 
pitious  time  to  launch  such  a  study. 


mer.  The  first  session,  June  21  to  July  12, 
will  be  for  children  from  six  to  seventeen; 
the  second,  July  15  to  August  26,  wel¬ 
comes  adults.  For  information  write: 
Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the  Blind,  Box 
222,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 

★  American  Heritage  Magazine  is  now 
being  produced  on  magnetic  tape  by  the 
Library  for  the  Blind,  a  department  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  Write:  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  17th  and  Spring  Gar¬ 
den  Streets,  Philadelphia  30. 

★  The  Georgia  Federation  for  the  Blind 
has  joined  ten  other  states  in  the  nation 
in  providing  a  credit  union  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  families.  Key  man  in  the 
Georgia  Federation  for  the  Blind  Credit 
Union  is  Walter  R.  McDonald,  and  S.  C. 
Herring  is  the  new  group’s  treasurer.  Credit 
unions  are  non-profit  organizations  formed 
to  facilitate  regular  savings  as  well  as  to 
offer  loan  protection,  and  easy  credit  terms 
to  its  members.  There  is  no  charge  for 
membership.  For  additional  information 
on  credit  unions,  including  literature  in 
braille,  write:  Credit  Union  National  As¬ 
sociation,  Madison  1,  Wisconsin. 
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Appointments 


★  Wilmer  Froistad  was  transferred  from 
his  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Surveys  to 
that  of  field  representative  in  the  Bureau 
of  Field  Service  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind.  He  will  represent  the 
Foundation  in  Region  #2,  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

+ r  Arthur  E.  Eisenberg  was  appointed  in 
January  to  the  position  of  field  represen¬ 
tative,  Bureau  of  Field  Service,  Division 
of  Community  Services  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Region  #3  which  includes 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Eisenberg  has  attended  City  Col- 


Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  cases  the  com¬ 
munications  concerning  notices  are  initiated 
through  correspondence  with  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Social  group  worker  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  develop  programs  of  group  activ¬ 
ities  in  a  voluntary  agency  for  the  blind  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Qualifications:  M.S.W.  with 
specialization  in  social  group  work.  Salary 
open.  Write:  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service. 

Position  Open:  Director,  social  service  de¬ 
partment  in  voluntary  agency  serving  blind 
clients  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Qualifications: 
M.S.W.  with  three  years  of  work  experience 
in  family  or  medical  casework,  and  ability  to 
work  with  volunteers.  Beginning  salary  at¬ 
tractive,  and  based  on  experience.  Write:  Na¬ 
tional  Personnel  Referral  Service. 


lege,  Columbia  University  and  has  a  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  degree  from  the  New  York 
School  of  Education.  At  present,  he  is  a 
Doctoral  candidate  in  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  at  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Education. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  at  the  Foun¬ 
dation  Mr.  Eisenberg  served  as  associate 
director  of  the  Cooperative  Psychological 
and  Educational  Services  in  Teaneck,  New 
Jersey;  associate  in  rehabilitation  in  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association;  reha¬ 
bilitation  executive  at  the  Montefiore 
Hospital;  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  The  Burke 
Foundation  and  Columbia  and  New  York 
Universities. 


Position  Open:  Director,  social  service  de¬ 
partment  with  voluntary  agency  serving  blind 
clients  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Must 
have  M.S.W.  Candidates  with  potential  for 
high  level  of  professional  service  are  sought. 
Good  beginning  salary.  Write:  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Teachers  for  faculty  appoint¬ 
ments  at  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind,  Aberdeen.  Teacher,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  Both  braille  and  large  print  readers. 
Teacher,  third  and  fourth  grades;  nine  braille 
readers  and  one  large  print  reader.  Teacher, 
home  making  and  other  subjects  (must  be 
sighted).  Salaries  based  on  professional  back¬ 
grounds.  Off-campus  residency.  Teacher  re¬ 
tirement  system.  School  adjacent  to  Northern 
State  Teacher’s  College  offering  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  education.  Write:  National  Personnel 
Referral  Service. 

Position  Open  :  Children’s  services  consul¬ 
tant,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Ohio 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus. 
M.S.W.  and  at  least  three  years  professional 
experience,  preferably  casework  with  children. 
Salary  $6600-7920.  Write:  National  Person¬ 
nel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Director  of  hand  braille  in 
transcribing  department.  Must  have  typing 
ability,  good  knowledge  of  braille,  ability  to 
work  with  volunteers,  administrative  ability. 
Salary  open.  Write:  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Man¬ 
aging  Director,  National  Braille  Press,  Inc., 
88  St.  Stephens  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done# 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


The  Community 
and  its  Agency 

McAllister  upshaw 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  develop 
a  background  for  internal  study  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  rehabilitation  center  service.  The 
nature  of  the  service  will  be  discussed,  its 
philosophy  shown,  and  a  case  history  pre¬ 
sented  outlining  its  use  by  a  blind  person 
in  a  community  agency. 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  blind  person’s 
responsibility  and  his  purpose  in  using  the 
service;  but  it  seems  appropriate  first  to 
examine  the  setting  itself — to  take  a  look 
at  the  community’s  responsibility  and  its 
purpose  in  providing  the  service.  The 
agency  is  the  structure  society  uses;  the 
setting  the  means  by  which  the  common 
goals  of  the  blind  person  and  the  com¬ 
munity  are  accomplished. 

Comprehension  of  purpose,  always  es¬ 
sential  in  sound  planning,  is  soon  required 
as  a  justification  for  being.  As  community 
provisions  to  meet  extraordinary  needs  be¬ 
come  more  comprehensive,  components  of 
the  complex  become  more  specialized.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  the  need  for  specialization,  the 
community  delegates  responsibility  for 
social  welfare  to  various  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  which  it  creates.  It  also  delegates  au¬ 
thority  and  provides  resources  necessary 
to  fulfill  its  mandates. 

Thus,  within  the  limitations  it  imposes, 
the  community  is  entitled  to  require  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  and  maximum  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  operation  of  its  agencies.  It 
is  an  important  matter  of  mutual  concern 


Mr.  Upshaw  is  director  of  social  services 
for  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 


to  ensure  that  the  delegation  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authority  does  not  amount  to 
community  abdication  of  its  right  to  make 
requirements;  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
advantage  that  informed  exercise  of  this 
right  remain  a  community  responsibility 
and  be  treated  as  such. 

The  Community’s  Purpose 

The  time  is  overdue  for  candid  recogni¬ 
tion  that  preservation  and  improvement  of 
social  welfare  is  not  a  philanthropy  but  a 
community  interest;  that  serving  this  in¬ 
terest  is  the  general,  direct  purpose  of  its 
social  welfare  agents.  Dynamic  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  relationship  between  community 
and  agency  depends  upon  clear  recogni¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  this  self-interest  but  of 
its  mutuality :  it  is  shared  by  the  agency  and 
the  individual  served,  for  they  are  part  of 
the  community.  Basic  definition  of  such 
mutual  purpose  may  evaporate  much  use¬ 
less  fretting  over  the  so-called  dichotomy 
of  agency  responsibility — the  alleged  dual¬ 
ity  of  its  obligation  to  community  and 
client.  But  even  if  there  is  no  immediate 
resolution  of  this  dilemma,  at  least  a  work¬ 
ing  solution  must  be  adopted  if  community 
and  agency  are  to  achieve  clarity  as  to 
which  responsibilities  are  delegated,  which 
shared,  and  which  retained.  Nor  can 
this  clarity  be  gained  in  a  fog  of  philan¬ 
thropic  misconception.  Failure  of  under¬ 
standing  in  these  three  areas  fosters  un¬ 
healthy  insularity.  A  vital  part  of  social 
service  is  agency  interpretation — interpre¬ 
tation  of  clients’  needs  to  society,  inter- 
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pretation  of  social  purpose  to  its  benefici¬ 
aries.  The  degree  of  authority,  definition, 
and  meaning  achieved  in  rendering  social 
service  is  measured  by  community  com¬ 
prehension  of  purpose.  Responsibility  for 
achieving  a  purpose  can  be  delegated  to 
the  specialized  agency  best  qualified;  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  planning  method  and  set¬ 
ting  limits  may  be  shared;  responsibility  for 
the  purpose  itself  must  be  retained.  When 
delegation  amounts  to  abdication,  chaos 
results  and  the  agency  becomes  the  com¬ 
munity’s  scapegoat. 

The  agency  dealt  with  here  is  one  whose 
purpose  is  too  often  vaguely  conceived  as, 
“to  serve  the  blind.”  What  does  this  mean? 
There  is  far  too  little  agreement.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  agency’s  purpose,  express  or 
implied,  is  also  to  serve  the  community, 
“serving  the  blind”  might  mean  anything 
from  “relieve  their  financial  dependence 
on  us,”  to  “make  them  as  happy  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  their  plight  makes  us  un¬ 
comfortable.” 

The  basic  responsibility  of  the  specialized 
agency  for  the  blind  must  be  clearly  defined 
and  mutually  understood  by  agency  and 
community.  Unless  continued  attention  is 
given  to  this  understanding,  effectiveness 
is  diluted.  The  definition  may  change  with 
experience  and  social  conditions,  but  it 
must  always  be  clear,  or  little  will  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Each  community  and  each 
agency  must  arrive  at  clear  and  detailed 
understanding  of  purpose,  but  is  there  not 
a  common  denominator?  Surely,  it  is  blind¬ 
ness  itself.  Blindness  is  always  a  problem, 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  community. 
To  the  extent  that  the  problem  is  solved, 
both  are  served.  Because  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  vested  interest,  it  is  insufficient  to  say 
that  the  agency  responsibility  is  to  enable 
individuals  to  make  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness.  This  is  too  vague 
and  does  not  satisfy  the  requirement  that 
the  community’s  interests  must  clearly  be 
served.  Perhaps  any  statement  of  purpose 
must  be  made  from  within  a  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence  consisting  of  either  scientifically 
demonstrated  facts  or  recognized  empirical 


assumptions.  Scarcity  of  the  former  dictates 
the  following  example,  which  can  serve  as 
such  even  though  exception  may  be  taken 
to  its  specific  content. 

Pertinent  Empirical  Assumptions 

1)  The  specialized  welfare  agency  is 
created  by  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
community. 

2)  The  purpose  of  the  community’s  agency 
for  blind  persons  is  to  minimize  causes 
and  effects  of  blindness  operating  as  an 
efficiently  functioning  component  of 
the  social  service  complex  whose  man¬ 
date  is  to  preserve  and  improve  com¬ 
munity  welfare. 

3)  Community  welfare  depends  upon  the 
welfare  of  individuals. 

4)  The  individual  is  a  whole  person  and 
cannot  be  treated  atomistically. 

5)  Effective  treatment  of  individual  prob¬ 
lems  must  recognize  and  make  use  of 
individual  capacities  and  resources  and  j 
utilize  all  appropriate  community  re¬ 
sources.  It  must  also  respect  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  preserve  in¬ 
dividual  dignity  and  integrity. 

6)  In  use  of  community  resources  no  per-  ! 
sons  should  be  limited  by  blindness,  ; 
per  se. 

7)  Services  for  blind  persons  are  most  ef-  ; 
fective  when  they  are  a  specialized  part  ; 
of  the  community’s  total  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

With  this  background  of  definition,  j 
structure,  and  assumption,  the  following  is  j 
offered  as  an  outline  of  the  appropriate  I 
function  of  a  community  agency  for  blind  j 
persons. 

Functions  and  Service  Goals  of 

the  Community’s  Agency  for  Blind  People 

1)  To  carry  a  leadership  role  in  the  com¬ 
munity’s  planning  of  services  to  prevent 
blindness;  to  be  responsible  for  effec-  i 
tive  coordination  of  such  services. 

2)  To  plan  services  specifically  to  help 
blind  people  cope  with  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness,  such  as  emotional  re¬ 
action  and  physical  limitations.  These 
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services  may  include  anything  from 
case  work,  group  work  and  psycho¬ 
therapy  to  vigorous  programs  of  public 
education  and  information  to  help  the 
community  to  modify  its  reaction  to 
programs  of  travel  training,  re-orienta- 
tion  to  activities  of  daily  living  in  the 
home  and  in  the  community,  aid  in 
new  communication  skills,  low  vision 
clinics  and  many  others. 

3)  To  provide  enabling  and  recreational 
social  experience: 

a.  To  enable  as  many  blind  individ¬ 
uals  as  possible  to  acquire  or  re¬ 
cover  sufficient  self-confidence  to 
gain  or  return  to  their  normal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  community  living, 

b.  To  provide  maximum  benefits  of  so¬ 
cial  activities  for  those  blind  per¬ 
sons  found  to  be  too  severely  lim¬ 
ited  to  attain  or  regain  integration 
with  the  sighted  community. 

4)  To  provide  the  best  possible  facilities 
to  enable  the  maximum  number  of 
blind  persons  to  regain  financial  inde¬ 
pendence,  either  in  private  industry, 
sheltered  employment  (for  those  too 
severely  limited  to  compete  but  whose 
level  of  efficiency  can  reach  such  de¬ 
gree  that  it  is  psychologically  and/or 
economically  more  feasible  to  subsi¬ 
dize  employment  for  them  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance),  or  in  agency 
planned  and  managed  employment 
that  is  self-supporting,  such  as  conces¬ 
sion  stand  programs. 

5)  To  provide  complete  information  and 
coordination  services  enabling  blind 
people  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  appropriate  services  available 
through  other  agencies  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

In  short,  the  function  of  the  agency  is 
to  provide  all  appropriate  special  services 
planned  to  enable  blind  citizens  of  the 
community  to  cope  with  their  problems  at 
the  individual’s  optimum  level  of  function¬ 
ing;  to  act  as  liaison  and  consultant  in 
coordinating  other  community  services  to 
meet  other  needs  of  its  blind  members 


whose  problems  have  become  so  severe 
that  professional  assistance  is  necessary  to 
maintain  their  dignity  and  welfare,  and  to 
preserve  their  utmost  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Need  for  More  Intense  Personal 
Adjustment  Service 

In  terms  of  responsibility,  distinction 
will  be  made  later  between  minimizing 
blindness  (“the  brave  front”),  and  mini¬ 
mizing  its  effects  (the  individual’s  respon¬ 
sibility,  with  appropriate  help  from  the 
community’s  special  agency).  However,  at 
this  point  it  may  be  useful  to  present  an 
example  of  a  severely  limiting  effect  of 
blindness. 

Loss  of  Independent  Mobility 

Loss  of  independent  mobility  continues 
to  be  a  serious  problem  for  a  surprising 
number  of  blind  persons.  To  the  extent  of 
the  individual’s  capacity,  independent  mo¬ 
bility  is  an  essential  part  of  his  rehabili¬ 
tation.  It  is  a  matter  of  his  urgent  interest 
to  gain  his  maximum  in  this  skill.  Like¬ 
wise,  his  achievement  is  of  vital  concern  to 
the  community,  which  has  charged  its  spe¬ 
cial  agency  with  responsibility  to  aid  him 
in  his  return  to  normal  living. 

A  recent  study*  of  500  adults,  fifty-four 
years  of  age  or  younger,  and  blind  within 
the  usual  definition,  reports  that  regardless 
of  visual  acuity,  three-fourths  do  not  reach 
a  standard  of  fairly  independent  travel.  On 
the  basis  of  these  findings,  it  appears  that 
this  example  of  a  major  effect  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  inadequately  reduced  by  present 
means. 

In  any  plan  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
blindness,  a  key  service  is  personal  ad¬ 
justment.  It  may  be  the  most  significant, 
for  it  is  essential  in  all  others. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  the  term  “per- 

*  Finestone,  Samuel;  Lukoff,  Irving  F.,  and 
Whiteman,  Martin,  Aspects  of  the  Travel  Ad¬ 
justment  of  Blind  Persons.  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  1960,  p.  7.  ( Part  of  the 
larger  study  published  by  the  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  1960.) 
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sonal  adjustment”  is  a  convenient  symbol 
used  to  refer  to  a  process  which  includes 
many  factors.  Also,  when  professional 
service  has  a  part  in  promoting  this  proc¬ 
ess,  the  service  includes  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  disciplines:  social  casework,  rehabili¬ 
tation  counseling,  occupational  therapy, 
psychiatry,  clinical  psychology,  etc. 

In  fact,  the  process  of  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  is  so  complex  that  nation-wide  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  concentrate  the 
experience  in  rehabilitation  centers.  It  is 
this  approach  that  will  be  presented  here. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  presentation 
to  instruct  as  to  how  a  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  planned  and  conducted;  or 
even  to  suggest  that  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  an  agency  for  the  blind  members 
of  society  can  discharge  its  responsibility. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter  service  offers  enough  to  warrant  a  far 
more  thorough  trial  than  it  has  had. 

Such  trial  means:  wider  use  by  blind  in¬ 
dividuals;  more  extensive  planning  and 
more  uniform  provisions  by  special  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind.  This  second  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  reserved  for  final  discussion. 

Wider  use  of  Rehabilitation 
Center  Service 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1955,  27,000  of 
the  nation’s  population  became  blind.  Of 
this  number,  974,  or  VA  per  cent,  were 
served  by  rehabilitation  centers.*  Six  years 
later,  the  percentage  remains  fantastically 
small  even  if  the  extreme  assumption  is 
made  that  it  has  doubled. 

Is  it  the  cost  of  the  service  that  inhibits 
expansion?  Certainly,  wider  use  of  it  by 
blind  individuals,  very  few  of  whom  can 
pay  the  cost,  must  mean  either  more  con¬ 
sistent  use  by  sponsoring  agencies,  or  in¬ 
creased  direct  financial  support  by  the 
community,  or  both. 

While  it  is  assumed  that  rehabilitation 


*  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Blind  Persons. 
Report  of  Seminar  in  New  Orleans ,  Louisiana. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
February  1956.  p.  8. 


of  dependent  citizens  is  the  dividend  paid 
on  society’s  investment,  demonstrated  va¬ 
lidity  of  this  assumption  does  not  always 
ensure  availability  of  the  necessary  invest¬ 
ment.  The  investment  required  to  provide 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  is  never  small,  \ 
but  the  question  is  not  whether  the  com¬ 
munity  can  afford  the  investment.  In  fact, 
there  are  three  questions  more  pertinent:  j 

1 )  Can  the  community  afford  the  cost ; 
of  not  making  the  investment? 

2)  Does  the  community  get  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  its  investment? 

3)  Is  there  a  smaller  investment  that 
will  pay  the  same  dividend? 

An  exhaustive  answer  to  these  questions 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  community’s  return 
on  its  investment  is  the  contributing  rather 
than  the  consuming  individual,  the  active 
person  rather  than  the  inert,  the  participat- 
ing  rather  than  the  isolated. 

With  respect  to  the  third  question — Is 
there  a  smaller  investment  that  will  payi 
the  same  dividend? — it  is  suggested  that 
the  specializations  involved  be  considered. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  these  neces¬ 
sary  services  could  be  provided  by  any 
means  more  economically  efficient  than  the 
rehabilitation  center  plan.  Individuals  at¬ 
tend  competent  and  well-equipped  centers 
for  education  and  training;  it  is  prohibi¬ 
tively  expensive  and  otherwise  impractica¬ 
ble  to  take  the  equipment  and  many  com¬ 
petences  to  the  individual. 

Rehabilitation:  Scope  and  Purpose 

Rehabilitation  has  a  definite,  basic: 
meaning.  Borrowed  from  the  French,  it 
freely  translates  as  “the  process  of  re-cloth¬ 
ing.”  Process  is  a  good  word.  It  connotes! 
working  through  problems  within  a  period j 
of  time.  But  re-clothing  leaves  something! 
to  be  desired — it  is  too  superficial.  It  over-j 
looks  the  fact  that  rehabilitation  involves 
self-examination  which  can  be  greatly  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  professional  guidance.  Often 
the  process  is  more  like  undressing,  for 
the  onset  of  blindness  is  accompanied  by 
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such  plethora  of  protective  covering  that 
the  individual  can  scarcely  move. 

Rehabilitation  center  service  is  planned 
to  include  professional,  multi-discipline 
help  to  the  individual,  within  a  controlled 
relationship  and  span  of  time,  to  enable 
him  to  define  his  needs  and  values,  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  marshal  his  resources,  within 
and  without,  so  that  he  can  make  his  own 
valid  choices  to  come  to  terms  with  him¬ 
self  and  with  the  realities  of  his  environ¬ 
ment. 

Meaningful  Program 

This  is  an  academic  definition,  but  trans¬ 
lating  it  into  a  program  meaningful  to  the 
individual  in  terms  of  his  unique  needs,  is 
the  center’s  constant  purpose.  While  the 
onset  of  blindness  is  overwhelming  and 
confusing,  its  intimate,  personal  meaning 
is  never  precisely  the  same  for  two  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  staff’s  delicate,  difficult  work  to 
help  the  individual  understand,  then  cope 
with  his  blindness;  but  to  give  a  picture  of 
the  program  as  a  whole,  resort  must  be 
made  to  some  generalization. 

Blindness  creates  a  complex  of  problems 
in  two  areas,  physical  and  emotional. 
Physical  limitations  are  difficult,  but  usu¬ 
ally  more  accessible.  Far  more  severe  is 
the  problem  of  emotional  reaction  to 
blindness,  the  individual’s  own  attitude, 
and  the  attitude  of  others.  Rehabilitation 
aids  him  in  the  process  of  finding  his  own 
characteristic  but  more  effective  way  of 
coping  with  these  problems. 

Another  function  of  the  center  is  voca¬ 
tional  diagnosis,  a  valuable  aid  to  the  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  counselor  in  his  on¬ 
going  work  with  some  of  the  people  who 
have  used  the  service. 

Meeting  the  Impact  of  Blindness 

A  primary  purpose  in  the  adjustment 
program  is  to  help  the  blind  individual 
understand  his  feelings  about  losing  his 
sight.  Initially,  grief  is  the  essence  of  his 
feeling,  for  it  is  natural  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  anything  valued.  Few  things,  if  any, 
are  felt  to  be  a  more  vital  part  of  living 


than  sight,  and  blindness  is  often  compared 
to  death.  Grieving  is  deep,  terrible,  and 
natural.  But  life  nearly  always  goes  on. 
Discovering  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to 
live,  but  that  life  can  continue  as  a  source 
of  characteristic  satisfaction  is  the  process 
of  adjustment. 

Language,  a  major  vehicle  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  understanding,  is  rich  with  vis¬ 
ual  images  and  impressions.  Vision  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  concept  of  living,  no 
wonder  its  loss  is  equated  with  death.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  many  newly  blinded 
people  to  conceive  of  life  without  sight. 
Yet,  there  are  in  common  use  many  words 
and  phrases  which  seem  to  denote  vision 
but  which  actually  involve  other  senses — 
smelling,  hearing,  tasting,  feeling,  or  gen¬ 
eral  comprehension. 

It  takes  time  to  make  these  distinctions 
meaningful  through  experience,  time,  and 
help  in  the  use  of  the  experience.  Use  of 
carefully  planned  experience  aids  blind 
people  in  the  process  of  understanding  that 
they  are  the  same  people  they  have  always 
been;  that  their  basic  values  and  their 
feelings  about  themselves  and  others  around 
them  remain  essentially  unchanged.  It 
comes  like  the  dawn,  this  comprehension 
that  values  are  related  to  individual  ex¬ 
perience  and  its  meaning;  to  relationships 
with  others;  to  basic  needs  and  their  satis¬ 
faction. 

Now,  the  multitude  of  great  and  minute 
activities  which  comprise  the  individual’s 
daily  living  pattern  become  a  challenge; 
their  mastery,  one  by  one,  marks  his  prog¬ 
ress  back  to  self-respect. 

In  the  rehabilitation  center  service  it  is 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  while  it  is 
useless  to  tell  a  newly  blinded  person  that 
sight  is  not  indispensable  and  he  can  live 
without  it,  this  is  nevertheless  a  discovery 
he  can  make  for  himself,  and  he  can  use 
professional  help  to  make  it  more  quickly. 
His  satisfactions  are  still  accessible,  and 
the  fabric  of  his  life  is  the  same — his  likes 
and  dislikes;  his  loves  and  hates,  and  all  of 
his  characteristics. 

A  vital  part  of  rehabilitation,  then,  is  the 
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process  of  re-discovering  the  person  and 
his  potentials.  Essentially,  he  wishes  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  the  same  use  of  himself  as 
he  did  prior  to  his  blindness.  Some  of  this 
use  involves  learning  to  overcome  physical 
limitations  of  blindness. 

The  Beginning  of  Adjustment 
— A  Turning  Point 

Physical  limitations  are  frequently  over¬ 
whelming  for  the  recently  blinded  person. 
Think  of  the  complex  of  actions  which 
make  up  daily  living,  and  of  the  life-long 
attitude  that  their  performance  depends 
upon  sight.  How  does  the  human  being  in 
trouble  cope  with  such  seemingly  insoluble 
problems?  Remember  that  this  method 
must  somehow  preserve  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

Perhaps  he  sits  in  his  chair  and  ver¬ 
balizes  truly  characteristic  feelings  of  in¬ 
dependence,  but  independence  which  he 
believes  is  forever  lost.  Brave  words  and 
brave  smiles  will  ward  off  the  need  to  do 
anything  for  himself;  words  expressing  in¬ 
dependence  and  determination  will  substi¬ 
tute  for  action. 

Family  and  friends  find  the  brave  front 
an  appealing  role,  but  it  usually  has  a  lim¬ 
ited  run  of  popularity.  Behind  it  lies  ex¬ 
pectation  that  total  care  will  be  provided. 
Then  it  is  incorrectly  said  that  he  has  not 
“adjusted”;  that  he  “will  not  accept  his 
blindness.” 

The  situation  described  is  his  present 
adjustment,  and  not  an  unpromising  one. 
As  for  accepting  blindness,  he  may  never 
do  that,  but  he  can  accept  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  deal  with  its  limitations. 

These  limitations  at  first  seem  total,  but 
most  individuals  are  capable  of  learning  to 
sufficiently  differentiate,  comprehend,  and 
overcome  that  characteristic  to  regain  es¬ 
tablished  patterns  of  living. 

Successful  Experiences 

But  it  is  not  an  easy  process,  and  more 
often  than  not,  professional  help  is  needed. 
In  the  rehabilitation  center  service,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  program  is  planned  specifically  to 


provide  successful  experiences.  Objectively, 
minor  success  can  be  the  point  of  turning 
toward  more  positive  adjustment.  The  sub-  !■ 
jective  value  of  independent  telephone 
dialing,  coin  identification,  bed-making,  or 
personal  grooming  can  scarcely  be  overes¬ 
timated.  In  this  area  of  adjustment,  then, 
primary  emphasis  is  on  successful  experi¬ 
ences  rather  than  training.  Keeping  house 
is  normally  a  woman’s  responsibility.  Dis¬ 
charging  it  independently  can  be  a  deep 
satisfaction,  enjoyment  of  which  may  not 
be  fully  appreciated  until  it  has  been  be¬ 
lieved  for  a  while  by  the  newly  blinded 
housewife  that  her  role  must  be  surren¬ 
dered,  that  her  independence  is  lost.  Per¬ 
haps  she  is  an  excellent  cook;  what  she  r 
needs  is  not  training,  but  opportunity  to 
experience  her  continued  competence;  to 
know  that  blindness  does  not  obliterate 
skill. 

The  turning  point  for  Helen  Keller  was : 
comprehension  of  the  word  water,  spelled 
into  her  hand,  opening  the  whole  exciting 
world  of  communication.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  that  big  a  thing,  though,  to  carry  the 
same  dramatic  impact  of  meaning  for  the  i 
individual.  His  turning  point  is  usually! 
something  he  comes  to  slowly — painfully 
— over  a  period  of  time.  The  turning  can, 

occur  in  moments — like  life,  or  birth - 

and  like  them,  is  the  culmination  of  a  I 
process. 

Time  is  one  factor,  but  not  usually  suf-,, 
ficient  in  itself.  Its  span  must  include  the 
right  kind  of  experience  and  growing  will¬ 
ingness  to  feel  it,  to  grasp  its  meaning. 

A  carefully  controlled  and  individually  f 
planned  span  of  time  in  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter  service  can  see  the  turning,  but  some-j 
thing  has  always  gone  before,  something 
that  brings  the  person  to  crisis,  and  the; 
turning  point  is  his  reaction. 

Return  to  Normal  Living 

The  following  is  a  disguised,  but  factual' 
account  of  how  one  person  used  special’ 
agency  services  to  make  his  turning  and' 
eventually  to  regain  his  responsible  family! 
role: 
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Fred  Blanken,  a  thirty-eight-year-old  in¬ 
dustrial  electrician  referred  by  his  ophthal¬ 
mologist,  was  first  seen  by  an  agency 
worker  in  the  hospital,  where  he  was  re¬ 
cuperating  from  physical  injury.  He  had 
just  learned  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  would  be  totally  blind. 

He  wore  courage  like  a  suit  of  armor, 
within  which  he  was  numb  and  inert.  A 
month  before,  secure  in  substantial  em¬ 
ployment,  living  in  a  seven-room  home 
with  his  wife  and  two  teen-age  children, 
he  had  no  major  problems.  Now  he  could 
!  not  tell  where  his  next  mortgage  payment 
i  would  be  found.  He  feebly  protested  hasty 
planning  by  emotionally  overwhelmed 
family  members,  but  really  felt  that  he  had 
no  choice.  His  younger  brother  and  wife 
i  would  move  into  the  home  with  him  to 
help  by  sharing  expenses,  “until  I’m  back 
on  my  feet,”  he  was  quick  to  explain. 

At  first,  Fred  refused  all  services,  giving 
bland  assurance  that  he  did  not  need  such 
help.  There  was  a  quality  of  magic  think- 
1  ing  in  his  insistence  that  he  did  not  need 
a  cane  for  travel  because  he  could  “handle 
|  that  little  problem.” 

Loss  of  Role 

After  two  months  at  home,  still  refus¬ 
ing  service,  he  had  made  no  progress,  was 
protestingly  helped  to  move  about  the 
house,  to  handle  his  food,  his  personal 
grooming,  etc.  This  man,  until  now  the 
proud,  vigorous  head  of  his  family,  was 
reduced  to  a  role  of  terrified  dependence. 
He  dared  not  move  without  help  lest  he 
expose  himself  as  a  “blind  man.”  The 
family  was  finding  it  increasingly  hard  to 
conceal  guilty  impatience  with  his  help- 
j  lessness  and  his  consuming  need  for  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  courageous  attitude. 

The  social  worker’s  helpful  interpreta¬ 
tion  finally  enabled  the  family  and  Fred 
to  plan  for  him  to  spend  a  week  at  the 
agency’s  summer  camp.  His  rationalization 
\  was  that  he  could  help  the  blind  people. 

!  It  was  a  severe  jolt  to  discover  how  much 
help  they  could  give  him  and  how  little 
I  they  would  tolerate  his  pretenses.  The  ex- 
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perience  was  grim,  but  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  it  he  got  the  feeling  that  he  could 
and  must  begin  to  move  on  his  own.  With 
further  help  from  the  social  worker,  he 
now  accepted  referral  to  state  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  for  the  blind,  and  was  en¬ 
rolled  by  that  agency  in  a  rehabilitation 
center  service.  Fred  fought  his  way  through 
four  weeks  of  the  center’s  intensive  pro¬ 
gram,  and  finished  with  his  courage  fairly 
well  internalized,  his  directions  beginning 
to  come  clear. 

Fred  Regains  Responsibility 

During  a  period  of  further  training  in 
the  special  agency’s  industrial  division, 
Fred  improved  his  independent  travel  skills 
and  discovered  with  surprised  joy  that  his 
vocational  skills  were  not  lost.  Learning 
braille  and  typewriting  was  slow  for  him, 
but  his  motivation  was  now  irresistible. 

A  year  after  his  accident,  with  the  help 
of  state  services,  Fred  opened  his  own 
electrical  home  appliance  shop  and  repair 
service.  At  first,  his  wife  helped  with  ac¬ 
counts  and  billing,  but  as  his  braille  and 
typing  slowly  improved,  he  was  able,  with 
the  help  of  the  special  agency’s  communi¬ 
cation  instructor,  to  work  out  methods  of 
his  own  to  handle  this  part  of  his  business. 

Fred  returned  to  his  church  and  his 
place  in  its  choir.  His  enjoyment  of  de¬ 
tective  and  science  fiction  was  resumed 
through  use  of  talking  book  service. 

Having  regained  his  place  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  community,  Fred  Blanken  summed 
it  up  in  one  short  sentence:  “I  feel  in 
charge  again.” 

The  Special  Agency’s 
Responsibility  for  Planning 

If  rehabilitation  is  a  compound,  perhaps 
the  special  agency  is  a  catalyst.  During 
Fred  Blanken’s  progress  back  to  his  nor¬ 
mal,  characteristic  living,  the  special  agency 
provided  services  not  elsewhere  available 
in  the  community:  travel  training,  com¬ 
munication  instruction,  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter  service,  a  specially  planned  way  of  life 
at  summer  camp,  etc.  In  addition,  the  case 
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worker  called  upon  and  coordinated  other 
appropriate  community  resources :  state 
vocational  rehabilitation,  Family  Service 
Association,  a  vocational  guidance  clinic, 
Fred’s  church,  etc. 

When  such  an  agency  is  seen  function¬ 
ing  as  a  part  of  its  community,  making 
good  use  of  available  resources,  its  smooth 
operation  appears  far  simpler  than  it  is. 
Since  community  understanding  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  are  necessary,  the  special  agency 
itself  must  be  clear  about  its  role  and  pur¬ 
pose  and  must  comprehend  those  of  other 
agencies.* 

Comprehensive  personal  adjustment,  as 
a  part  of  the  complex,  is  indispen¬ 
sable.  Such  service  represents  a  large  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  community’s  money;  it 
must  be  efficient  and  effective  if  the  com¬ 
munity  is  to  continue  realization  of  an  at¬ 
tractive  dividend,  not  only  in  human  val¬ 
ues  but  actually  in  dollars  saved  and 
earned. 

It  seems  improbable  that  society  has 
dragged  its  feet  in  providing  adequate  re¬ 
habilitation  center  service.  Perhaps  special 
agencies,  themselves,  have  failed  in  com¬ 
prehension  and  interpretation.  Society  will 
not  buy  an  unknown  product,  will  not  in¬ 
vest  in  stock  when  unaware  of  its  avail¬ 
ability. 

Strongly  indicated  is  better  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  sponsoring  agencies  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  Where,  how  and  by  whom  this 
interpretation  will  be  made  is  a  large  topic 
in  itself.  In  general,  personnel  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  agencies  should  be  best  qualified  to 
interpret  clientele  needs  and  how  they 
may  best  be  met.  Interpretation  would 
be  to  personnel  of  other  agencies  and  to 
the  community’s  designated  representa¬ 
tives,  its  trustees.  At  least  this  is  a  begin¬ 
ning — a  beginning  from  within. 

But  wherever  and  whenever  the  begin¬ 

*  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  developed  an  excellent  inventory  of  an¬ 
nual  reporting  on  rehabilitation  centers  for 
blind  persons.  When  properly  used,  this  tool 
affords  good  basis  for  external  evaluation  of 
the  service.  Of  course,  its  proper  use  presup¬ 
poses  adequate  internal  evaluation. 


ning,  the  first  step  of  all,  for  the  special 
agency,  is  self-examination  to  achieve  clar¬ 
ity  as  to  purpose  and  function  of  its  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  following  is  a  guide  for  assistance 
in  planning  staff  orientation,  training  and 
internal  examination  of  service.  It  is  in 
general  terms  so  that  it  can  be  used  within 
the  individual  agency’s  local  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence,  and  adapted  to  meet  changes.  The 
frame  of  reference  is  the  place  the  agency 
occupies  and  its  special  role  in  the  com¬ 
munity’s  service  complex;  the  agency’s  own 
appropriate  structure  to  make  maximum 
use  of  its  own  resources  in  contributing  its 
specialization  to  the  community  complex. 

A  GUIDE 


Self-examination : 
the  Internal  Evaluation 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


8. 

9. 


Does  rehabilitation  center  service  con¬ 
stitute  an  effective  sphere  of  influence?; 
If  so,  what  basic  point  of  view  does  it 
express? 

What  is  personnel’s  generic  concept  of 
blindness: 

a.  As  a  physical  limitation? 

b.  As  a  functional  limitation? 

How  is  this  generic  concept  individual¬ 
ized  in  practice? 

How  do  involved  disciplines  work  to¬ 
gether  to  represent  defined  attitudes 
about  blindness? 

How  are  these  attitudes  individualized! 
in  practice? 

How  clear  is  personnel’s  definition  of 
the  concept  of  service?  How  is  it  ex¬ 
pressed  in  practice? 

How  clear  is  personnel’s  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  center’s  defined  function: 

a.  As  differentiated  from  that  of  other 
community  agencies? 

b.  As  a  responsible  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  total  complex  of  resources 
to  meet  extraordinary  needs? 

What  is  personnel’s  generic  point  of 
view  concerning  clients’  responsibility; 
How  is  this  generic  point  of  view  in¬ 
dividualized  in  practice? 
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INTERVIEWING: 


same  techniques 

FRANCES  WATSON 


Vocational  counseling  has  as  its  goal 
helping  the  individual  to  find  the  vocation 
which  will  provide  him  with  personal  grati¬ 
fication  and  the  maximum  use  of  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  capacities.  It  has  developed  its 
own  systematic  knowledge  and  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  skills  through  which  its  knowledge  is 
applied.  Certain  tools,  particularly  the  in¬ 
terview,  observation,  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments  are  employed  in  the  counseling 
process.  The  effectiveness  of  these  tools  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  skills  of  the 
counselor.  I  shall  center  my  discussion 
upon  the  interview — the  basic  tool  in  the 
counseling  process — and  the  type  of  knowl¬ 
edge  the  counselor  must  bring  with  him 
to  the  interview. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  an  interview  are 
the  setting  and  climate  within  which  it  is 
conducted.  The  setting  is  the  physical  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  interview,  and  includes  a 
degree  of  privacy,  comfort,  and  confidence 
conducive  to  the  beginning  of  understand¬ 
ing  between  a  client  and  his  counselor;  the 
climate  is  determined  by  the  client’s  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  the 
interviewer  brings  with  him,  and  the  extent 
of  his  freedom  in  using  these  tools.  The 
client  comes  to  the  agency;  the  counselor 
who  interviews  him  is  the  representa- 
]  tive  of  that  agency.  In  that  capacity,  he 
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!  environmental  studies  in  the  department  of 
I  preventive  medicine,  Washington  University 
\  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  She 
j  is  also  case  supervisor  of  the  University  Clinic 
I  in  St.  Louis. 

This  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  speech  she 
delivered  at  the  1959  Institute  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Counselors  with  the  Blind  in 
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must  accept  the  framework  of  the  agency 
within  which  he  works  while  maintaining 
his  integrity  in  helping  the  client  who 
seeks  his  aid.  Of  primary  importance  here 
is  the  counselor’s  appreciation  of  his  own 
real  feeling  towards  his  client — his  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  blindness  in  general  and  to¬ 
ward  blind  individuals  in  particular.  He 
must  be  honest  with  himself  in  appraising 
these  feelings  which  may  include  pity,  an¬ 
ger,  frustration,  guilt,  hostility,  warmth, 
over-identification,  over-protection,  and  he 
must  be  able  to  recognize  these  feelings 
in  his  client  and  deal  with  them  in  proper 
perspective. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  am 
limiting  myself  to  a  discussion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  in¬ 
terviewing  skills  that  appear  essential  to 
the  initial  evaluation  or  study  interview  in 
which  the  counselor  attempts  to  ascertain 
the  client’s  potential  for  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Knowledge 

The  counselor  sees  blindness  as  a  severe 
emotional  experience,  as  well  as  a  handi¬ 
capping  condition.  He  should  recognize,  as 
he  works  with  individuals,  that  there  will 
be  certain  differences  as  well  as  certain 
similarities  among  those  individuals  who 
have  been  blind  from  birth,  those  who  have 
suffered  sudden  or  traumatic  loss  of  vi¬ 
sion,  and  those  who  have  low  or  failing 
vision.  He  must  be  constantly  conscious  of 
these  elements  and  relate  them  specifically 
to  the  individual  problems  of  any  given 
client  with  whom  he  may  be  working. 
The  counselor  must  also  recognize  that 


many  of  the  client’s  characteristics  are 
related  to  his  personality,  past  experience, 
and  environment;  that  each  blind  client 
will  view  his  handicap  against  a  panorama 
of  cultural  attitudes  towards  blindness,  and 
in  the  light  of  his  own  feelings  about  the 
reactions  of  others  toward  him.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  the  counselor  must  keep  in 
mind  that  although  all  blind  clients  will 
have  some  characteristic  reactions  to  given 
situations,  each  will  basically  react  to  his 
handicap  in  the  light  of  his  own  character 
and  according  to  patterns  established  in 
previous  life  crises. 

The  counselor  brings  to  the  interview 
the  knowledge  about  adjustment,  both 
physical  and  emotional,  which  is  inherent 
in  every  disability.  This  adjustment  is  all 
too  frequently  slow,  difficult,  and  painful. 
Although  adjustment  to  visual  loss  is,  in 
some  respects,  similar  to  the  adjustment 
necessary  in  any  other  loss  of  bodily  func¬ 
tion,  it  has  in  addition  its  own  special  dif¬ 
ferences.  Adjustment  for  those  who  are 
born  blind,  for  example,  and  for  those  who 
suffer  gradual  loss  of  sight  will  be  different 
in  many  respects.  In  the  latter  case,  time 
tends  to  soften  the  blow  even  though  false 
hopes  of  regaining  sight  may  have  been 
maintained.  In  the  former,  day-to-day  liv¬ 
ing  with  blindness  has  doubtlessly,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  forced  the  individual  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  emotional  and  practical  adjustments 
which  he  can  tolerate. 

The  adjustment  problems  of  those  who 
have  had  sudden  or  traumatic  loss  of  vision 
are  more  dramatic  and  seem  to  highlight 
all  the  stages  of  adjustment  through  which 
a  blind  person  must  go.  These  are,  fre¬ 
quently:  denial,  grief,  guilt,  anger,  and 
projection;  “testing-out”,  and  change  in 
self-image,  in  that  order. 

Denial  and  Grief 

The  first  phase,  denial  of  loss  of  vision, 
is  frequently  a  period  when  the  client  clings 
to  his  hope  for  a  magic  cure.  This  common 
reaction  tends  to  create  a  wall  which  keeps 
the  client  from  facing  reality  and  moving 
ahead.  It  may  emanate  from  his  own  in¬ 


ability  to  face  his  problems,  his  ophthal¬ 
mologist’s  inability  to  do  away  with  his 
hopes,  or  familial  over-protection. 

The  counselor’s  primary  aim  at  this 
point  is  to  make  the  client  realize  the  | 
necessity  for  facing  the  reality  of  his 
handicap.  Without  this  realization  further 
progress  in  the  direction  of  adjustment  is 
stymied.  I  stress  this  lest  the  counselor,  in 
his  concern  for  the  hurt  people  feel,  ig¬ 
nore  the  reason  for  his  client’s  elusiveness. 

When  the  client  begins  to  face  reality, 
a  period  of  grief  may  set  in.  The  client 
will  mourn  his  loss,  but  he  will  do  so  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  patterns  he  has  established 
at  previous  difficult  points  in  his  life.  His 
pattern  may  be  to  hide  his  grief  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  appear  cheerful  at  any  cost;  or 
he  may  be  sad,  cry  easily,  or  show  physical ; 
symptoms  unrelated  to  his  eyes.  Such: 
symptoms,  in  fact,  so  frequently  occur  that; 
they  may  be  considered  normal  at  the  time 
of  acute  grief  over  loss  of  vision,  and  are 
curiously  similar  to  the  symptomology: 

i 

seen  in  a  person  grieving  over  the  death ! 
of  a  loved  one. 

The  person  who  has  lost  his  sight,  like 
the  person  who  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg, 
will  grieve  for  the  loss  of  a  part  of  himself. 
He  grieves  because  he  is  different  now;  be¬ 
cause  he  has  lost  his  image  of  his  bodily 
self.  At  such  times,  he  is  likely  to  state,! 
“I  am  not  myself  anymore”;  “reality  seems! 
unreal  to  me”;  or  he  may  characterize  him-; 
self  as  “feeling  like  only  part  of  myself.” 
Tiredness,  apathy,  loss  of  appetite,  rest¬ 
lessness,  or  recurrent  dreams  in  which  he 
can  see  again  and  from  which  he  awakens 
frightened  and  crying  are  frequently  noted.!? 
Clients  have  also  reported  feelings  of  tight¬ 
ness  or  a  lump  in  the  throat;  the  wish  to 
cry  and  an  inability  to  do  so,  and  accom¬ 
panying  burning  or  itching  in  the  eyes.  At 
this  stage,  also,  things  which  previously 
seemed  important,  such  as  decisions  about 
business  affairs,  personal  grooming,  etc.,, 
may  be  neglected.  Often,  the  individual  ru¬ 
minates  on  such  questions  as  “Why  did 
this  happen  to  me?”  or  “What  did  I  do  to 
deserve  this?” 
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Now  the  individual  may  pass  into  a 
more  active  stage  of  development.  Un¬ 
happy  as  he  is  at  this  point,  it  seems  to  be 
a  step  forward  if  he  begins  moving  away 
from  his  withdrawn,  apathetic,  symptom- 
ridden  self.  The  activity  generally  takes  the 
form  of  a  guilt,  anger,  fear,  and  projec¬ 
tion. 

Guilt,  Anger,  Projection  and  “Testing-Out” 

In  this  painful  effort  to  rationalize  his 
own  behavior  and  come  to  terms  with  him¬ 
self,  the  patient  may  resort  to  attacking 
those  around  him.  Unable  as  he  is  at  this 
point  to  accept  personal  responsibility,  he 
allows  no  person  in  his  environment  to  re¬ 
main  free  of  his  rancor.  His  physician  may 
become  “incompetent,”  his  fees  “out¬ 
rageous;”  his  family  and  friends  suffer  all 
kinds  of  accusations.  The  newly  blind  per¬ 
son  who  can  actively  talk  about  his  pent- 
up  feelings,  sadness,  anger,  or  guilt  is  in 
this  way  relieved  from  tension  and  enabled 
to  move  ahead. 

Having  come  to  grips  with  his  anger, 
guilt  and  frustration,  the  individual  is 
ready  to  begin  testing  the  climate  around 
him.  He  is  watchful,  sensitive,  to  the  re¬ 
actions  of  those  around  him,  and  so  in¬ 
tensely  involved  with  his  own  feelings  that 
he  frequently  misinterprets  the  reactions  of 
those  around  him.  He  develops  his  own 
techniques  for  “testing-out”  these  reactions 
and  compares  them  to  reactions  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  past  experience,  often  neglect- 
ing  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  acting  dif¬ 
ferently  and  that  the  present  response  is 
appropriate  to  his  present  action. 

Take  the  case  of  a  young  man  who, 
after  an  unsuccessful  operation  for  de¬ 
tached  retina  in  his  remaining  eye,  made  a 
pass  at  one  of  the  nurses.  He  was  some- 

I 

what  crude  about  this,  and  she  rebuffed 
him  severely,  thus  dealing  his  feelings  of 
masculinity  a  sharp  blow.  Later,  he  said 
i  he  was  just  testing  to  see  if  any  girl  could 
ever  find  him  attractive  again.  He  was 
shocked  when  the  hospital  social  worker 
j  asked  if  he  usually  made  passes  at  nurses, 
and  answered  that  he  had  been  shocked  at 


himself  even  while  doing  it.  The  social 
worker  then  pointed  out  that  his  behavior 
was  inappropriate  and  that  the  nurse  had 
complimented  him  by  realizing  this  and  re¬ 
acting  in  an  appropriate  way. 

This  trial  and  error  period,  in  which  the 
person  is  trying  to  find  out  what  he  is  like 
as  a  blind  person,  how  and  if  he  will  be 
accepted  by  others;  how  he  can  accept 
himself,  is  indeed  difficult.  At  its  close,  he 
is  ready  to  start  adjusting  his  self-image  to 
incorporate  the  fact  of  his  blindness. 

The  Final  Stage 

As  he  begins  to  do  this,  he  moves  closer 
toward  his  rehabilitation  goal.  He  may  be¬ 
gin  by  carrying  a  white  cane.  He  tests  re¬ 
actions,  his  own  and  those  of  others.  He 
begins  to  find  some  satisfaction  in  his 
achievements  and,  as  his  gratification  in¬ 
creases  so  does  his  ability  to  brave  new 
fields  of  endeavor.  The  client  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  his  new  self-image  has  begun  to  be 
motivated  toward  his  new  way  of  life.  He 
can  move  or  stand  still,  depending  upon  the 
personality  make-up  he  brought  with  him 
to  this  stage  of  life  from  his  earlier  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  foregoing  has  been  an  attempt  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  the  counselor’s 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  his  agency; 
of  his  coming  to  terms  with  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  about  his  role  as  its  agent,  his  role 
vis-a-vis  the  client  group,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  his  basic  knowledge  about  human 
behavior  with  special  attention  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  blindness. 

The  client  now  becomes  the  changing 
factor  in  the  situation,  as  the  counselor  is 
in  sufficient  control  of  himself  and  his 
skills  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  use  of 
his  primary  tool — the  interview. 

Approaches  to  the  Interview 

Since  the  interview  is  the  counselor’s 
most  important  tool,  he  is  anxious  to 
become  proficient  in  its  use.  Skillful  inter¬ 
viewing  is  an  art;  its  techniques  are  per¬ 
fected  through  study,  practice,  and  record¬ 
ing  for  critical  evaluation  of  one’s  work. 
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The  counselor  must  learn  to  listen,  di¬ 
rect,  and  plan.  He  must  be  sincerely  in¬ 
terested  in  hearing  the  client’s  story;  he 
must  be  able  to  guide  it  into  channels  which 
will  yield  valuable  evaluative  data;  he 
must  use  the  information  gained  to  plan 
future  interviews  or  referrals  to  other  serv¬ 
ices. 

Often,  even  before  the  client  is  seen,  the 
counselor  begins  to  collect  data  which  he 
uses  for  thoughtful  speculation  and  tenta¬ 
tive  planning.  Referral  information,  family 
background,  medical  and  eye  reports,  are 
all  funds  of  knowledge  which  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  initial  inter¬ 
view. 

Once  face-to-face  with  the  client,  he 
may  begin  in  one  of  several  ways.  Perhaps 
he  will  want  to  investigate  the  client’s 
thoughts  about  his  referral;  his  idea  of 
what  he  may  gain  from  the  agency;  or  he 
may  decide  to  begin  by  investigating  the 
client’s  depression. 

If  this  is  his  decision  he  may  lead  the 
client  into  a  discussion  of  his  intimate 
feelings,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  may  be  investigated.  If  the  client 
speaks  of  a  marked  weight  loss,  an  in¬ 
ability  to  sleep,  excess  nervousness,  or 
hints  of  thoughts  of  suicide,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  refer  him  for  psychiatric  help. 
But  possibly,  exploration  may  reveal  that 
he  is  only  going  through  the  normal  grief 
stage  and  can  be  brought  to  terms  with 
himself  by  further  consultation  with  the 
counselor. 

In  his  early  contact  with  the  client,  the 
counselor  should  try  to  discover  the  client’s 
expectations — what  has  motivated  him  to 
seek  agency  help  at  this  time;  what  is  his 
attitude  toward  his  blindness;  where  he 
stands  in  his  acceptance  of  himself  as  a 
blind  person;  how  he  gets  along  with  his 
family,  his  employer;  has  his  relationship 
with  them  and  other  important  people  in 
his  life  changed  since  the  advent  of  blind¬ 
ness?  He  should  also  investigate  the  client’s 
work  history,  hobbies  and  other  recrea¬ 
tional  outlets,  as  well  as  his  capacities  and 
talents. 


Before  beginning  to  speak,  the  counselor 
sets  the  stage  for  the  interview.  He  aims 
at  getting  as  much  privacy,  comfort,  and 
confidence  as  possible.  He  provides  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair,  an  ash  tray,  a  box  of  tis¬ 
sues,  and  any  other  little  thing  which  may 
help  make  the  client  more  relaxed. 

Some  counselors  have  found  that  it  helps 
to  shake  hands  with  a  blind  person,  others 
have  found  it  good  to  open  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  remark  such  as,  “I  think  it  only 
natural  that  you  should  wonder  what  I  | 
look  like,  so  I  will  tell  you.  .  .  .”  These 
little  touches  help  give  the  client  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  meaning  and  human  warmth  he 
may  be  seeking.  They  help  to  bring  him  in 
contact  with  immediate  reality  and  make 
him  confident  and  at  ease  in  talking. 

As  they  talk,  the  counselor  listens,  di¬ 
rects,  and  plans.  He  carefully  avoids  put¬ 
ting  words  into  the  client’s  mouth,  never 
suggests  thoughts,  though  he  may  feel  that 
he  has  the  one  for  which  the  client  is  grop¬ 
ing,  and  always  avoids  the  direct  yes-no 
question.  Instead  he  picks  cues  from  what 
the  client  has  said,  saying:  “Will  you  tell  * 
me  a  little  more  about  that?”  or  “I  think 
it  would  help  me  to  understand  if  you  told 
me  a  little  of  your  life  before  you  were 
blind,”  or  “Could  you  tell  me  a  little  of 
your  feelings  when  you  first  realized  you 
were  losing  your  sight?”  But  he  rarely  says 
“I  understand,”  for  it  is  usually  more  hon¬ 
est  to  say  “I  don’t  quite  understand  yet, 
could  you  tell  me  some  more  about  that?” 


Other  Practices  in  Interviewing 


The  interviewer  develops  a  third  ear,  one 
which  constantly  asks,  “why?”  “when?” 
“where?”  or  “how?” 

When,  for  example,  Mr.  M.  was  told 
that  one  eye  should  be  enucleated  im¬ 
mediately,  and  that  delay  in  doing  so 
might  damage  the  vision  in  the  other  eye, 
he  was  indecisive  and  asked,  “How  long 
will  I  have  to  wear  the  black  patch?”  the 
counselor  immediately  wondered  why  he 
should  be  concerned  with  this.  He  dis¬ 
covered  that  Mr.  M.  had  to  have  the  patch 
off  before  Christmas  because  he  had  prom- 
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ised  his  son  that  he  would  take  the  part  of 
Joseph  in  the  school  play.  Why  was  this 
so  important?  Mr.  M.  answered  that  he 
had  been  separated  from  his  family  for  an 
alchoholism  cure  and  was  now  making  a 
comeback.  He  was  going  to  keep  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  his  son.  He  would  not  ever  let  him 
down  again  by  breaking  promises  as  he  had 
in  the  past,  and  he  could  not  see  how  he 
could  play  Joseph  with  a  black  patch  over 
one  eye.  Needless  to  say,  once  this  was 
understood,  it  could  be  worked  out  later. 

Certain  techniques  have  been  found  very 
useful  in  investigating  the  dictates  of  this 
third  ear.  If  for  example,  a  client  says  his 
wife  is  complaining  because  the  interview¬ 
ing  process  is  too  long  and  drawn  out,  the 
counselor  may  repeat.  “Complaining?”  and 
the  client  goes  on  to  explain.  In  another 
case  the  counselor  may  repeat  the  phrase, 


“long  and  drawn  out?”  and  the  client  may 
say  “I’ve  always  been  afraid  to  try  any¬ 
thing  new.”  This  technique  sometimes 
works  well  when  the  counselor  wishes  the 
client  to  continue  along  certain  lines, 

I  must  not  close  without  mentioning  the 
one  little  word  that  I  consider  invaluable  to 
the  interviewer.  The  word  is  why.  It  can 
be  used  in  many  ways  with  varied  in¬ 
flections  and  will  have  many  meanings.  It 
can  be  used  to  push  a  client  ahead  or  to 
make  him  stop  and  think.  If  you  do  not 
use  it,  why  do  you  not? 

Each  counselor  will,  of  course,  develop 
his  special  techniques  that  will  be  a  part  of 
his  own  skill.  No  two  interviews  will  ever 
be  alike.  Why  should  they  be?  Interviewers, 
like  clients,  have  their  own  individual  per¬ 
sonalities  and  their  own  individual  ways  of 
approaching  the  problem  at  hand. 


AFB  Workshop  Wins 
Third  Silver  Anvil 


For  the  third  time  in  six  years,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  awarded 
the  American  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Silver  Anvil — the  nation’s  highest 
award  for  public  relations  work — for  the 
Public  Relations  Workshop  IV  held  in 
May,  1960,  in  New  York  City. 

According  to  the  citation,  the  award,  the 
“Oscar”  of  the  Public  Relations  field,  went 
to  the  Foundation  “because  it  planned  and 
executed  a  provocative,  creative  public  re¬ 
lations  workshop  which  apparently  aroused 
the  PR  conscience  of  many  agencies  for 
the  blind,”  and  which  “stressed  the  Code 
of  Ethics,  solved  actual  problems  presented 
by  participants,  and  produced  a  workable 
and  useful  handbook.  The  fact  that  nearly 
100  agencies  participated  indicates  that  the 
influence  of  this  workshop  is  national  in 
scope.  The  Foundation  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  having  a  department  which  is 
imaginative,  creative,  and  fearless  in  its  ef¬ 


forts  to  make  agencies  for  the  blind  realize 
that  public  relations  is  an  ever-growing 
function  in  work  for  the  blind.” 

On  receipt  of  the  citation,  at  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  convention  in  Atlantic 
City  on  May  4,  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  AFB 
director  of  public  education  said:  “I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  those 
who  participated  in  this  workshop.  .  .  . 
This  thanks  goes  to  all  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  who  attended,  and  those  who  helped 
make  it  a  success.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  image  of 
blindness,  thanks  to  blind  beggars,  racke¬ 
teers,  and  unscrupulous  men  and  women 
who  use  blindness  to  promote  phony  pro¬ 
jects,  is  still  so  bad  that  our  work  can’t 
stop.  It  will  take  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  to  make  the  American 
public  realize  that  blind  people  want  op¬ 
portunities  to  prove  what  they  can  do — 
not  charity  or  exploitation.” 
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the  art  of 


INTERVIEWING 


FRANCES  CLAY 

Interviewing  is  an  art.  Its  techniques  and 
practices  must  therefore  be  developed  over 
long  years  of  study  and  hard  work.  It  is  in 
the  process  of  becoming  an  artist,  in  his 
constant  awareness  of  what  he  is  trying  to 
accomplish,  in  his  constant  striving  toward 
the  perfection  of  his  techniques,  that  the 
good  interviewer  is  distinguished  from  the 
“hack.” 

His  first  aim  is  to  establish  “rapport,” 
a  working  and  workable  relationship  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  interviewee.  Perhaps 
the  key  in  this  relationship  is  the  inter¬ 
viewer’s  ability  to  project,  to  put  himself 
in  the  “other  person’s  place,”  to  try  to  feel 
as  he  feels,  to  see  the  world  as  the  inter¬ 
viewee  sees  it. 

This  “rapport”  is  especially  important  in 
the  case  of  the  home  teacher-counselor. 
When  facing  the  student-client,  there  are 
several  things  he  must  keep  in  mind,  sev¬ 
eral  pitfalls  he  must  avoid. 

First,  he  must  remember  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  are  almost  always  irritated  by  sharp, 
direct  questions.  He  may  open  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  a  conversational  remark  or 
question  relating  to  the  purpose  of  the 
interview,  but  he  must  allow  the  client- 
student  time  and  emotional  space  in  which 
to  respond.  It  is  a  mistake  to  go  into  an 
interview  with  too  many  preconceived  no¬ 
tions  as  to  what  the  problem  is  or  as  to 
what  the  client-student  needs.  It  is  an  even 
greater  error  to  limit  too  closely  the  time 
allotted  to  the  interview.  If  the  client  feels 
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that  the  interviewer  is  in  a  hurry,  he  will 
react  by  trying  to  cut  the  interview  short. 
He  will  probably  hide  his  hurt  feelings  by 
saying  almost  nothing,  or  else  become 
hostile  and  therefore  not  very  helpful.  It 
is  the  interviewer’s  responsibility  to  be 
interested  in  the  client,  his  problem,  and 
its  solution.  It  is  certainly  the  interviewer’s 
responsibility  to  know  how  to  show  his  in¬ 
terest  through  his  own  sincerity,  patience, 
and  choice  of  words  in  the  conduct  of  the: 
interview. 

He  must  also  remember  that  the  person 
being  interviewed  is  not  accustomed  to  put¬ 
ting  his  problems  and  innermost  feelingsj 
into  words.  His  clumsiness  in  expressing 
himself  requires  patience,  sympathy,  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  interview  is,  in  essence, 
communication.  The  responsibility  for  suc-i 
cessful  communication  lies  with  the  inter-! 
viewer.  Even  though  the  client  may  needj 
certain  services,  or  may  be  asking  for 
them,  we  cannot  place  the  responsibility 
for  successful  communication  on  him.  It  is 
the  interviewer  who  should  be  skilled  in 
this  “art,”  aware  of  the  goals,  and  able  to 
respond  to  the  client’s  efforts  at  self-expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  interviewer  who  must  merit: 
the  confidence  of  the  client  so  that  honesty 
and  sincerity  can  prevail. 

In  her  book,  Essentials  in  Interviewing ,*j; 
Anne  E.  Fenlason  gives  the  following  defi-| 
nition  of  the  interview: 

“A  good  interview  represents  both  a 
verbal  and  non-verbal  interaction  between 
two  or  more  people  working  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  goal.  The  interview  is  purposeful  con¬ 
versation.  When  the  conversation  is  aimed 

*  Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.  1952. 
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at  furnishing  insight  and  gaining  informa¬ 
tion,  or  furthering  understanding,  or  ar¬ 
riving  at  some  form  of  help  and  counsel, 
its  purpose  is  usually  a  professional  one, 
and  the  interviewer  is  likely  to  be  working 
in  some  field  of  human  adjustment.  The 
word  professional  implies  that  the  inter¬ 
viewer  has  had  special  preparation  for  his 
work;  that  his  training,  based  on  trans¬ 
missible  knowledge  and  skills,  has  been 
acquired  formally.” 

Self-Understanding:  a  Prerequisite 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  said  that 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  profes¬ 
sional,  or  formal  training  for  work  in  a 
“field  of  human  adjustment”  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  self-understanding.  How  can  one 
who  does  not  understand  himself  under¬ 
stand  other  people?  If  the  social  worker, 
or  the  teacher,  or  the  physician  is  unable  to 
look  candidly  at  certain  problems  or  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  own,  then  he  is  likely  to  over¬ 
look  them  in  the  client. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  home 
teacher  can  arrive  at  complete  understand- 
:  ing  of  himself,  but  I  do  say  that  he  can  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  exploring  his 
own  reactions  and  motives  and  live  in  a 
constant  process  of  “becoming”  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher-interviewer-counselor.  Each 
human  being  has  certain  sore  spots  which 
he  avoids  and  which  he  would  have  others 
avoid.  Through  deep  hurt  or  shock,  we  re¬ 
act  emotionally  when  certain  subjects  are 
touched  upon. 

Through  self-understanding  and  self¬ 
tolerance,  we  should  be  able  to  neutralize 
some,  if  not  all,  of  our  prejudices.  My 
reference  is  not  limited  to  the  giant  preju¬ 
dices  that  are  shaking  the  world  today.  I 
have  in  mind  also  the  everyday  prejudices 
with  which  we  live.  Such  things  as  preju¬ 
dice  against  a  teen-aged  boy  with  long  hair 
jean  be  just  as  disruptive  in  the  interview- 
counseling  process  as,  say,  a  feeling  of 
|  hostility,  or  prejudice,  toward  a  person 
Who  is  crippled  or  wears  thick  glasses.  I 
have  encountered  people  who  admitted  to 
j  prejudice  against  people  with  red  hair. 
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There  are  those  who  have  no  tolerance 
whatever  for  the  alcoholic,  but  who  will 
look  with  compassion  on  the  neurotic 
woman  next  door  who  is  addicted  to  cer¬ 
tain  drugs. 

All  of  us  who  work  in  the  “field  of  hu¬ 
man  adjustment”  should,  from  time  to 
time,  pause  and  take  a  good  look  at  our¬ 
selves,  our  reactions  to  people,  their  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics,  ideas,  and  dress,  any¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  annoy  us  without  rea¬ 
son.  The  roots  of  prejudice  may  be  feeding 
on  our  petty  irritations.  I  also  feel  strongly 
that  if  one  harbors  certain  prejudices  in 
his  private  life,  he  will,  inevitably,  carry 
them  over  into  his  work.  We  may  think  we 
are  hiding  our  prejudices,  but  the  client 
will  know.  And  our  efforts  at  establishing 
rapport  may  be  undermined  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  Role  of  Environment 

As  we  grow  to  an  understanding  of  our 
selves,  we  move  into  knowledge  of  another 
kind  that  is  essential  to  successful  teach¬ 
ing,  interviewing,  and  counseling.  We  be¬ 
gin  to  see  the  effects  that  environment  has 
had  on  our  own  development;  we  learn  to 
recognize  the  different  effects  that  other 
environments  have  had  on  clients.  The  all- 
encompassing  word  which  I  might  use  here 
is  “culture,”  but  I  want  to  stress  the  various 
environmental  factors  that  may  prevail 
within  what  would  generally  be  called  a 
“regional  culture.”  It  is  not  the  place  of 
the  interviewer,  whether  social  worker, 
teacher,  psychologist,  or  other  professional, 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  influences  of  an 
environment,  or  if  you  will,  a  culture. 
Counselors  are  not  judges.  It  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  the  counselor’s  responsibility  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  effects  of  environment  and 
to  try  to  obtain,  the  data  that  will  enable 
him  to  communicate  with  the  client. 

The  student-client,  whether  he  be  an 
adult  or  a  child,  has  been  conditioned  by, 
and  is  repeatedly  affected  by,  the  mores  of 
his  community  as  well  as  by  his  family 
relationships.  For  instance,  if  the  student- 
client  is  disturbed  by  his  lack  of  status  in 
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the  community  or  by  problems  with  a 
spouse  or  a  sibling,  he  may  be  unable  to 
give  his  attention  to  long-range  goals.  Un¬ 
less  the  home  teacher  recognizes  environ¬ 
mental  and  emotional  problems  which  are 
interfering  with  the  learning  process,  only 
frustration  and  failure  can  result.  The  in¬ 
terview  is,  of  course,  the  most  thorough 
way  of  obtaining  information;  but  inter¬ 
viewing  is  not  necessarily  counseling. 

While  all  counseling  is  accomplished  by 
the  interview  process,  I  repeat,  all  inter¬ 
viewing  is  not  counseling.  An  exploratory 
interview,  in  the  case  of  the  home  teacher, 
might  simply  increase  the  teacher’s  under¬ 
standing  and  make  his  or  her  job  easier. 
In  such  a  case,  the  teacher  would  be  aware 
of  minor  problems  that  may  affect  learn¬ 
ing  later  on. 

Counseling  takes  place  through  a  series 
of  interviews  in  which  the  counselor  and 
client  gradually  arrive  at  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  problems  and  goals,  leading 
eventually  to  solution  of  some  or  all  of  the 
problems  and  the  attainment  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  goals.  This  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may 
sound. 

In  the  beginning,  the  client  may  see  his 
problem  as  one  thing,  while  the  counselor 
sees  it  as  something  else.  Or  each  may  be 
seeing  the  same  thing,  but  calling  it  by 
different  names.  The  difficulty  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  problem  and  the  client’s  reaction 
to  it  may  be  influenced  by  the  variance  in 
the  environment  of  the  counselor  and  the 
client.  It  is  not  the  role  of  the  counselor  to 
impose  his  will  upon  the  client.  He  will 
rather,  through  the  interview-counseling 
process,  arrive  with  the  client  at  the  point 
of  insight  and  agreement. 

In  order  to  fulfill  his  role,  the  coun¬ 
selor  should  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  human  behavior  as  it  has  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  modern  psychology.  He  should 
also  know  that  the  counseling  interviews 
are  conducted  for  three  basic  purposes:  To 
obtain  information;  to  give  information; 
and  to  influence  the  client.  Any  particular 
interview  may  be  conducted  for  any  one 
or  all  of  these  purposes. 
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With  these  goals  in  mind,  we  can  touch 
only  briefly  on  some  aspects  of  human 
behavior  that  will  point  the  way  for  fur¬ 
ther  study  by  those  who  are  in  the  state 
of  “becoming”  artists  in  the  interview¬ 
counseling  area.  The  basic  books  on  psy¬ 
chology,  available  to  all  of  us  through  ; 
various  libraries,  take  up  these  points  and 
many  more  in  greater  detail. 

The  order  in  which  I  have  listed  the 
following  items  does  not  necessarily  indi¬ 
cate  the  order  of  their  importance: 

( 

1 )  An  awareness  of  environment,  as  al¬ 
ready  discussed.  The  counselor  must 
keep  in  mind  that  each  human  being 
is  a  part  of,  and  conditioned  by,  his 
environment. 

2)  Behavior  is  symptomatic  and  purpose¬ 
ful,  and  therefore  the  result  of  inner 
needs  and  strivings.  When  the  coun¬ 
selor  realizes  this,  he  will  begin  to  look 
for  the  cause  behind  behavior  rather 
rather  than  draw  wrong  conclusions 
from  the  behavior  itself. 

3)  Physical  and  emotional  needs  may 
have  to  be  met  before  the  student- 
client  is  ready  to  pursue  educational 
goals.  The  handicapped  person  who  is 
worried  or  fearful  or  hungry  or  debt- 
ridden  needs  counseling  in  these  areas; 
before  he  can  give  more  than  passing 
attention  to  long-range  educational 
goals. 

4)  As  previously  discussed,  the  behavior 
of  the  client  can  be  understood  only 
in  terms  of  the  counselor’s  emotional 
and  intellectual  maturity,  or  his  self-1 
understanding  and  acceptance. 

5)  The  saying,  “success  breeds  success,” 
seems  to  have  validity  as  far  as  the! 
integration  of  individual  behavior  is 
concerned.  If  the  client  takes  a  step 
forward  which  results  in  satisfaction  to 
him  and  the  counselor,  the  counselor 
should  readily  give  approval  which 
will  motivate  the  client  toward  more 
successful  acts  in  the  future. 

6)  Modification  of  behavior  takes  place 
when  the  client  and  the  counselor  are 
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face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  the 
situation.  As  mentioned  previously,  the 
counselor  and  the  client,  through  the 
interview-counseling  process,  must 
reach  a  mutual  insight  as  to  what  the 
problem  is.  The  client  has  faced  reality 
when  he  accepts  the  problem,  no 
longer  avoiding  or  denying  it. 

Reality  for  the  counselor  is  his  aware¬ 
ness  of  his  own  limitations  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  agency  so  that  he  realizes  his 
capacity  or  incapacity  to  help  the  client. 
It  is  certainly  a  mistake  for  the  counselor 
to  proffer  more  assistance,  either  materi¬ 
ally  or  through  personal  counseling,  than 
his  agency  or  he,  himself,  is  capable  of 
producing. 

The  counselor,  however,  has  a  third 
tool,  if  the  various  types  of  knowledge 
can  be  tools,  which  greatly  enlarges  his 
possibilities  for  helping  the  client.  First, 
we  discussed  the  interview,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  counseling;  second,  we  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  some  aspects  of  human  behavior, 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  success¬ 
ful  counseling;  and  third,  in  my  opinion, 
comes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  com¬ 
munity  resources. 

Appropriate  use  of  community  resources 
in  counseling  can  often  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  failure  and  success.  Com¬ 
munity  resources,  as  far  as  the  counselor 


or  the  person  working  in  the  field  of 
human  adjustment  is  concerned,  will  in¬ 
clude  health  and  welfare  departments, 
American  Red  Cross,  Cancer  Society,  light¬ 
house  for  the  blind,  family  and  children’s 
agency,  schools,  churches,  individuals,  etc. 
Any  community  will  offer  some  resources, 
although  the  larger  the  city,  usually,  the 
more  numerous  the  resources. 

In  areas  where  established  resources  are 
scarce,  the  counselor  may,  by  giving  care¬ 
ful  thought  and  attention  to  the  problems 
at  hand,  discover  new  resources  for  spe¬ 
cific  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  an  “in¬ 
terest  in  people”  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
a  person  a  counselor.  This  interest  is  a 
good  beginning,  since  one  could  hardly 
be  a  successful  counselor  without  a  sin¬ 
cere  interest  in  people  and  their  problems, 
A  thorough  grounding  in  the  areas  we 
have  just  briefly  touched  upon  is  essential 
to  prevent  a  would-be  counselor  from  do¬ 
ing  more  harm  than  good.  A  careless  in¬ 
terview  conducted  without  knowledge  of 
human  behavior  and  without  experience 
in  the  use  of  resources  may  result  in  a 
record  of  erroneous  information. 

Counseling  can  be  a  rewarding  profes¬ 
sion  if  the  individual  is  willing  to  obtain 
sufficient  training  and  experience  to  do  a 
good  job.  He  has  succeeded  when  he  has 
helped  the  client  help  himself. 


]  Teachers’  Summer  Workshop 


Once  again,  the  College  of  Education 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
■  Oswego,  New  York,  is  offering  a  summer 
|  workshop  for  industrial  arts  teachers  of 
|  the  blind.  Given  under  a  special  grant 
j  from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  pursuant  to  the  OVR-Oswego  negotia¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook,  the  workshop  includes  three 
courses:  Special  Education,  Experimental 
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Special  Education  Activities  Laboratory, 
and  Special  Education  Seminar  in  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  Education,  and  is  slated  to  take 
place  from  July  1  to  August  11.  Living 
stipends  of  $84  per  week,  plus  travel,  are 
available  to  a  number  of  selected,  qualified 
students.  For  further  information  write: 
Dr.  James  R.  Hastings,  project  director, 
College  of  Education,  State  University  of 
New  York,  Oswego. 
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The  One-Ware  Travel  Concession 


JAMES  FONTAINE 


Over  20,000  blind  people  in  the  United 
States  avail  themselves  of  the  concession 
granted  by  railroad  and  bus  passenger  car¬ 
riers  whereby  they  can  travel,  accompanied 
by  a  seeing  person,  at  a  cost  below  the 
normal  charge  for  two  people.  The  conces¬ 
sion  is  made  possible  through  a  service 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Special  Services 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  conditions  and  requirements  to  be 
met  by  users  of  the  concession  are  often 
misunderstood  by  blind  persons  and  their 
companions,  and  by  the  general  public.  A 
number  of  misconceptions  about  the  ad¬ 
vantage  the  concession  provides,  and  about 
the  procurement  of  coupon  books  which 
are  required  in  order  to  use  the  concession, 
sometimes  cause  confusion  and  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  some  blind  persons. 
Often  blind  persons  feel  they  are  over¬ 
charged  by  rail  or  bus  lines  when  they 
present  their  one-fare  coupon  book.  Usu¬ 
ally  in  such  instances  this  is  due  to  in¬ 
complete  understanding  of  the  provisions 
of  the  plan,  rather  than  to  actual  over¬ 
charge. 

The  one-fare  travel  concession  was  in¬ 
stituted  about  thirty-three  years  ago  in 
order  to  provide  for  blind  persons  accom- 
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panied  by  a  sighted  attendant,  the  privilege 
of  traveling  on  certain  carriers  at  a  cost 
comparable  to  that  for  a  seeing  person. 

The  plan  does  not  provide  for  “reduced 
fare.”  That  is,  a  blind  person  traveling  j 
alone,  with  a  cane  or  a  guide  dog,  cannot 
buy  a  rail  or  bus  ticket  under  this  system 
for  less  than  the  standard  fare.  The  bene¬ 
fit  becomes  such  when  he  is  accompanied 
by  a  seeing  person  and  buys  two  tickets — 
one  for  cash  at  the  standard  fare,  and  one 
in  exchange  for  the  coupon  which  he  has 
previously  obtained  for  the  purpose,  at  no 
charge,  from  the  designated  bureau  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Un¬ 
accompanied  blind  persons  are  not  refused 
permission  to  travel,  though  unfortunately 
in  rare  instances  it  has  happened  that  a 
ticket  agent  understood  that  this  system 
implied  that  condition. 

The  credentials  that  a  blind  person  pre¬ 
sents  to  a  ticket  agent  are  in  the  form  of 
an  authorized  coupon  book,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  which  contains  ten  certificates 
and  an  identification  card  which  bears  the 
holder’s  photograph,  name,  address,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  books  assigned  to  him. 

As  a  result  of  experience  over  the  years 
some  changes  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  procedure  of  application  for 
and  issuance  of  the  coupon  books. 

In  current  practice,  identification  cards 
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provided  to  the  blind  individual  are  valid 
until  December  31,  1964,  instead  of  one 
year  only  as  in  earlier  years  of  the  plan. 
The  coupon  books  themselves,  however, 
are  valid  for  one  calendar  year  and  expire 
on  December  31  each  year.  New  books 
must  be  obtained  for  the  ensuing  year,  be¬ 
ginning  on  January  1.  This  is  pursuant  to 
authority  of  Sec.  22  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act. 

Some  Necessary  Facts 

To  administer  the  plan  efficiently  and 
to  provide  the  coupons  in  ample  time  for 
use  as  of  January  1,  renewal  applications 
must  be  processed  according  to  date  re¬ 
ceived.  Therefore,  the  issuing  office  cau¬ 
tions  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  re¬ 
newal  applications  be  received  well  in 
advance  of  the  effective  date.  Actually,  all 
holders  of  current  year  coupon  books  are 
mailed  a  renewal  application  card  for  the 
coming  year  in  September.  As  the  approach 
of  a  new  year  is  a  very  busy  period,  mak¬ 
ing  extremely  heavy  demands  on  the  issu¬ 
ing  office  at  the  Foundation,  early  return 
of  these  applications  is  urged. 

Since  identification  cards  are  not  renew¬ 
able  for  a  number  of  years  addresses  of 
some  holders  may  change  during  the  valid 
period.  In  such  cases  cards  must  be 
promptly  returned,  so  that  the  correction 
may  be  made  at  the  issuing  office  and  the 
card  may  be  returned  to  the  holder.  The 
same  procedure  applies  when  other  per¬ 
tinent  changes  in  information  occur,  such 
as  a  change  in  a  woman’s  name  because  of 
marriage.  All  reasonable  consideration  will 
be  given  by  the  issuing  office  if  the  ap- 
1  plicant  or  identification  card  holder  indi¬ 
cates  speed  in  the  processing  to  be  a  vital 
necessity.  In  such  cases  the  application  or 
the  identification  card,  whichever  it  may 
i  be,  should  be  transmitted  by  air  mail,  in  an 
envelope  marked  “Urgent.”  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  process  such  requests  im¬ 
mediately.  In  less  rushed  periods  of  the 
year  the  processing  is  done  expeditiously 
in  all  instances,  if  the  required  information 
|  from  the  applicant  is  in  good  order. 
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In  mailing  coupon  books  to  applicants, 
the  issuing  office  encloses  an  order  card 
which  is  provided  for  use  in  ordering  addi¬ 
tional  coupon  books  for  the  current  year. 
This  order  card  cannot  be  used  as  a  re¬ 
newal  application  for  the  following  year.  If 
it  is  so  used  the  result  is  only  greater  delay 
in  the  issuance  of  coupon  books  due  to  the 
increased  work  load  on  the  office  staff  that 
such  cards  entail.  Additional  coupons  may 
be  requested  by  the  holder  during  the 
course  of  the  year  because  his  supply  has 
been  used  up.  Only  two  coupon  books  are 
required  for  the  entire  United  States — one 
for  rail  travel  and  one  for  bus  travel. 

Areas  and  Rates 

Applicable  rail  fare  rates  vary,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  three  sections  into  which  the 
country  is  divided.  On  railroads  in  the  New 
England  states  the  one-fare  concession  ap¬ 
plies  to  either  first-class  or  coach  fares.  In 
the  other  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  first-class 
rate,  but  the  purchaser  and  his  companion 
may  ride  in  the  coach  if  they  choose  to 
do  so.  In  the  western  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  west  of  Chicago  and  the  lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  most  railroads  apply  the  one-fare 
concession  to  first-class  or  coach.  Bus  lines 
the  country  over  usually  provide  only  one- 
class  fares,  and  most  bus  lines  grant  to 
coupon  holders  one  ticket  only,  for  which 
a  charge  of  less  than  two  full  fares  is 
made,  the  amount  varying  according  to 
the  bus  line.  In  no  instance  can  the  holder 
of  a  railroad  coupon  book  secure  a  parlor 
chair  or  Pullman  berth  for  less  than  the 
standard  charges.  In  each  coupon  book  ap¬ 
pears  a  list  of  the  lines  that  honor  the  one- 
fare  coupons.  This  applies  to  the  railroad 
coupon  book  and  to  the  bus  coupon  book. 

The  Bureau  of  Special  Services  was  in¬ 
strumental  last  year  in  inducing  the  carrier 
members  of  the  National  Bus  Traffic  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  to  institute  a  plan  applic¬ 
able  to  blind  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twelve  when  accompanied  by  a 
sighted  attendant,  by  which  reduced  fares 
equivalent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  one-way, 
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adult  fare  applies  for  the  two  travelers. 
This  rate  became  effective  June  15,  1960, 
and  is  comparable  to  the  applicable  rates 
for  blind  children  traveling  on  railroads.  It 
proves  particularly  advantageous  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  railroads  are 
not  within  convenient  distance  of  vast 
reaches. 

The  Bureau  suggests  that  in  order  to  get 
maximum  advantage  of  the  one-fare  travel 
concession,  the  holder  compare  various 
travel  plan  rates  with  those  covered  by  the 
coupon  plan.  For  example,  for  those  trav¬ 
eling  east  of  Chicago  and  points  east  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  where  first-class  rates 
apply,  the  “family  plan”  rates  may  some¬ 
times  prove  feasible  and  advantageous. 


In  all  cases  where  blind  travelers  wish 
clarification  of  the  provisions  of  the  plan, 
or  where  they  feel  they  may  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  full  benefit  of  the  coupons 
through  failure  of  service  personnel  to 
fully  understand  the  provisions,  corre¬ 
spondence  is  invited  by  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Services.  The  Bureau  administers 
the  plan  for  purposes  of  service,  and  wel¬ 
comes  opportunities  to  be  of  assistance 
through  pursuing  investigation  of  individ¬ 
ual  instances  of  failure  of  the  plan  where 
such  occurs,  or  through  any  other  way. 

Such  correspondence,  or  matters  involv¬ 
ing  the  need  for  further  information  or  for 
application  for  coupon  books,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Special  Services. 


New  Sensory  Disabilities  Study  Group 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
membership  of  a  new  sensory  disabilities 
study  section  for  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  The  group  considers  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  areas  of  blindness,  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  speech  and  hearing,  for  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

The  sensory  disabilities  section  consists 
of  nine  experts  in  psychology,  ophthalmol¬ 
ogy,  and  sensory  disabilities.  Its  members 
receive  copies  of  applications  for  grants 
and  discuss  them  in  advance  of  Council 
meetings.  This  is  a  new  procedure,  designed 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  forwarding  ap¬ 
plications  to  numerous  experts,  which  has 
resulted  in  wide  divergence  of  opinions 
presented  to  the  Council  and  has  delayed 
its  operations;  the  procedure  will  also  make 
for  better  understanding  of  research  pro¬ 
ject  objectives. 

The  group  held  its  first  meeting  in  April, 
to  provide  preliminary  screening  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  grants.  Stephen  P.  Quigley, 


Ph.D.,  former  director  of  the  Office  of 
Psycho-Educational  Research  at  Gallaudet 
College,  has  been  appointed  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  study  section.  Other  members 
are:  Reverend  John  W.  Stafford,  provincial 
supervisor,  Clerics  of  St.  Viator,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.;  Richard  G.  Brill,  Ed.D., 
superintendent,  California  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Riverside,  California;  Grant  Fair¬ 
banks,  Ph.D.,  director,  Speech  Research 
Laboratory,  University  of  Illinois;  Richard 
E.  Hoover,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Henry  A.  Imus,  Ph.D.,  United  States  Navy 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Pensacola, 
Florida;  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  super¬ 
intendent,  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  California;  S.  Richard  Silverman, 
Ph.D.,  director,  Central  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Joseph  M.  Wep- 
man,  Ph.D.,  director,  Speech  Clinic,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  and  George  K.  Yacor- 
zynski,  Ph.D.,  chief,  Division  of  Psycho¬ 
logy,  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Blind  College  Students 

in  New  York  State 


MARGARET 


Early  in  1960  the  writer  undertook  a 
study  of  colleges  in  New  York  State  to 
find  out  how  many  blind  students  werei 
enrolled  in  these  schools  at  that  time.  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  168  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  information  requested  was 
about  registration,  reader  help,  types  of 
classes  attended,  administering  of  exam¬ 
inations,  use  of  braille  and  recorded  text¬ 
books. 

The  colleges  were  also  asked  the  extent 
of  their  cooperation  with  agencies  and  the 
extent  of  guidance  and  medical  services 
available  for  the  students. 

Findings 

Ninety-eight  colleges  out  of  168  re¬ 
sponded.  Twenty-four  of  these  colleges 
have  blind  students  enrolled.  Nineteen 
have  none,  but  their  comments  are  noted. 
Fifty-five  have  no  blind  students  and  made 
no  comments.  In  the  past,  however,  blind 
I  students  have  been  in  ten  of  these  colleges. 

|  In  the  twenty-four  colleges  there  are  fifty- 
four  blind  students;  sixteen  of  these  persons 
are  in  the  municipal  colleges  of  New  York 
City  and  ten  are  in  one  of  the  private 
!  universities  in  New  York  City.  (The  ac- 
I  companying  table  summarizes  these  data.) 

Twenty-four  colleges  have  readers’  serv- 
|  ices  available;  sixteen  of  the  colleges  co- 
i  operate  with  outside  agencies  in  having 
texts  put  on  tape  for  the  students.  Six  of 
|  the  colleges  in  the  survey  have  a  pre- 
j  requisite  that  the  student  be  able  to  type, 
i  while  eighteen  have  no  such  entrance  re- 
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quirement.  Eighteen  of  the  colleges  replied 
that  the  students  use  braille;  four  stated 
that  the  students  used  “clear  type”  and 
two  replied  that  the  students  were  schooled 
in  braille  before  coming  to  college. 

Ten  stated  that  typewriters  were  avail¬ 
able  for  students;  six  replied  that  they 
were  not  available;  seven  said  that  the 
students  use  their  own  typewriters  and  one 
replied  that  typewriters  could  be  made 
available. 

In  nineteen  colleges  examinations  are 
given  by  readers  for  the  blind;  two  did  not 
answer;  and  three  replied  “No.”  In  five 
colleges  the  examinations  are  given  by  the 
instructor  who  records  the  answer  in  writ¬ 
ing;  seven  did  not  answer  and  twelve  said 
that  they  were  not  given  by  instructors. 
In  sixteen  colleges  the  student  is  given  oral 
examinations  by  instructors;  in  four  they 
are  not  given  in  this  manner,  and  four 
stated  that  it  varies.  In  three  colleges  the 
examinations  are  given  by  a  guidance 
counselor. 

The  blind  students  attend  the  same 
classes  as  the  sighted  in  twenty-four  col¬ 
leges  and  their  achievement  is  evaluated 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  sighted. 

Six  colleges  have  small  reading  cubicles; 
three  have  a  soundproof  reading  room,  and 
fourteen  have  no  such  facility.  One  stated 
that  the  student  has  his  reading  done  in  his 
own  room  in  the  dormitory. 

Thirteen  colleges  stated  that  sound- 
scribers  are  available;  eleven  replied  that 
they  are  not.  Twelve  replied  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  used  talking  books  and  twelve  stated 
that  they  did  not. 

To  the  question,  “Do  the  students  make 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  public  library?,” 
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thirteen  replied  “Yes,”  five  “No,”  three 
replied  with  a  question  mark,  and  three 
stated  “I  don’t  know.” 

When  asked  if  a  service  organization, 
for  example,  Sigma  Alpha,  put  college 
texts  on  tape  for  the  blind  students,  two 
replied  “Yes,”  and  twenty-two  “No.” 

In  the  nineteen  colleges,  students  who 
are  blind  engage  in  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  and  in  five  they  do  not  participate. 

Medical  services  are  available  in  twenty 
colleges;  three  replied  that  none  are  avail¬ 
able  and  one  did  not  answer.  Counseling 
services  are  available  in  all  the  colleges, 
psychiatric  services  in  seventeen.  Six  stated 
that  no  such  service  was  available  and  one 
did  not  answer.  In  fifteen  colleges  remedial 
reading  is  provided;  seven  have  no  such 
service  and  two  did  not  answer. 

Nineteen  colleges  base  admission  on 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
scores;  one  does  not  and  four  did  not 
answer. 

Twenty  colleges  replied  that  the  high 
school  average  grade  is  also  considered  in 
the  admission  requirement,  and  four  did 
not  answer.  Twenty-two  colleges  use  a 
combination  of  College  Entrance  Board 
score  and  high  school  average  grade  as  a 
basis  for  admission,  and  two  did  not  an¬ 
swer  this  question.  Twenty-one  colleges 
interview  the  applicants  personally;  two 
do  not;  and  one  did  not  answer. 

In  fourteen  colleges  admission  of  blind 
students  is  made  by  a  decision  of  deans; 
in  seven  this  is  not  done,  and  three  did  not 
answer. 

Early  registration  is  permitted  in  twelve 
colleges  and  not  permitted  in  eleven.  One 
answered,  “Isn’t  needed.” 

Cabinets  are  available  for  storage  of 
soundscribers,  typewriters,  tape  recorders, 
and  other  equipment  in  fourteen  colleges 
and  not  provided  in  nine  colleges.  One  re¬ 
plied,  “Keep  equipment  in  own  rooms,” 

Help  with  vocational  problems  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service  is  provided  in  twenty-one  col¬ 
leges  and  in  three  it  is  not.  Seventeen  of 
the  colleges  provide  psychological  help  if 


needed;  three  do  not;  one  replied,  “Don’t 
know,”  and  three  did  not  answer. 

Referral  for  psychiatric  help  is  made 
by  three  colleges;  four  replied  “No;”  four¬ 
teen  did  not  answer;  two  wrote  “?”  and 
one  wrote  “sometimes.” 

To  the  question  “Can  the  student  obtain 
help  with  any  type  of  problem?”  seven¬ 
teen  colleges  answered  in  the  affirmative; 
four  answered  in  the  negative  and  three 
did  not  answer.  (See  Table  II) 

Comments  From  Nineteen  Colleges 

j 

Colleges  of  engineering  and  science  re¬ 
plied  that  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
risk  to  admit  blind  persons.  In  fact,  one 
stated  that  any  students  with  real  visual 
handicaps  of  a  permanent  nature  are  urged 
to  consider  a  different  type  of  course.  The 
laboratory  courses,  it  is  felt,  preclude  ad¬ 
mission  of  these  students. 

Another  college  stated  that  getting 
around  their  campus  of  seventy-five  acres 
was  a  problem  for  a  blind  person.  One 
replied  that  they  had  not  had  occasion  to 
work  with  blind  students. 

The  specialized  schools  which  conduct 
training  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood  do  not  admit  candidates  who  are 
blind  under  any  circumstances.  One  re¬ 
plied  that  this  constituted  an  insuperable 
impediment.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University,  there 
has  been  only  one  blind  person  who  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  school.  He  was  graduated  with 
a  B.S.  degree  and  all  needed  assistance 
was  provided  for  him. 

The  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Cobbleskill  has  had  a  number  of 
blind  students  in  the  past  but  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  areas  of  training 
are  not  feasible  for  the  blind.  They  are 
anxious  to  help  blind  and  other  handi¬ 
capped  students,  but  experience  has  taught 
them  that  they  do  not  do  blind  students 
a  service  in  accepting  them. 

One  college  felt  that  the  questionnaire 
did  not  apply  to  them  as  they  do  not  en¬ 
courage  such  handicapped  students  to  en- 
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roll,  lacking  adequate  facilities  for  provid¬ 
ing  effective  training  in  their  curriculum. 

One  seminary  stated  that  they  do  not 
admit  students  who  have  less  than  20/200 
vision  in  even  one  eye. 

One  of  the  community  colleges  stated 
that  they  never  have  had  any  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  attendance. 

Art  schools  also  replied  that  the  nature 
of  their  curriculum  would  not  attract  blind 
students,  or  be  feasible. 

A  number  of  the  colleges  replied  that 
they  do  not  have  the  facilities  mentioned 
in  this  questionnaire  and  have  never  had 
a  blind  student  request  admission. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics  has  not 
had  a  blind  applicant  for  admission.  Ye- 
shiva  University  has  the  first  blind  student 
in  its  thirty-year  history.  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  has  had  two  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  forty  years. 

The  State  University  of  Agriculture  and 
Technological  Institute  at  Canton  has  not 
had  a  blind  student  on  its  campus  for  the 
past  twelve  years.  If  they  accepted  one  he 
would  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  other 
students. 


Brooklyn  Law  School  has  had  two  or 
three  blind  students.  The  last  blind  student 
they  had,  had  the  benefit  of  the  services 
of  an  outside  agency  which  recorded  his 
casebooks  on  tape.  His  quizzes  and  ex¬ 
aminations  were  administered  by  a  reader. 

Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School  has 
had  one  blind  student  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Prior  to  that  one  was  enrolled  who 
was  unable  to  do  the  work  required.  The 
success  of  their  recent  student,  they  feel, 
was  due  to  his  wife’s  help  and  his  own  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability.  He  obtained  an  aca¬ 
demic  rank  among  the  highest  10  per  cent 
of  his  class. 

Cooper  Union  School  of  Engineering 
states  that  because  of  the  nature  of  engi¬ 
neering  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  blind  per¬ 
son  could  participate  in  the  required  areas 
of  curriculum.  They  also  offer  courses  in 
art  but  feel  that  the  above  statement  also 
applies  here. 


One  college  remarks  that  they  are  not 
equipped  or  qualified  to  serve  the  blind. 
Understandably,  the  College  of  Podiatry 
replied  that  sight  is  necessary  for  the  work 
in  podiatry. 

The  State  University  of  New  York, 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Al¬ 
fred,  replied  that  they  have  had  only  one 
blind  student  since  1948.  This  student  used 
a  guide  dog  to  help  him  find  his  way  about. 
He  attended  classes  regularly,  took  oral 
examinations,  and  did  his  homework  as¬ 
signments  on  a  typewriter.  His  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  and  instructors  were  most  coopera¬ 
tive  in  helping  him  with  the  reading  re¬ 
quired. 

One  college  will  accept  its  first  blind  stu¬ 
dent  next  year  and  asked  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  help  in  this  new  experi¬ 
ence. 

Conclusion 

It  seems  from  this  survey  that  a  large 
number  of  colleges  in  New  York  State  are 
cooperating  in  the  education  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  on  the  college  level.  They  are  willing 
to  make  necessary  adjustments  and  do  not 
exclude  blind  students,  unless  the  area  of 
work  in  their  particular  college  is  not 
feasible. 

The  majority  of  blind  students  in  col¬ 
leges  in  New  York  State  are  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
population  density  and  in  part  it  might  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  students  go  where 
facilities  are  more  readily  available. 

Protestant  seminaries  have  had  an  oc¬ 
casional  blind  student  registered,  while 
Roman  Catholic  seminaries  preclude  them. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
work  to  be  performed  after  completing 
college  or  it  might  be  that  a  minister  could 
be  helped  by  his  wife  and  a  priest  would 
not  have  this  help-mate. 

In  general,  those  colleges  which  enroll 
blind  students  are  interested  in  maintain¬ 
ing  facilities  for  helping  them  to  succeed 
in  their  college  life.  These  facilities  are  all- 
encompassing,  namely,  psychological  as 
well  as  academic. 
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Except  in  rare  circumstances,  such  as  in 
technological  institutes,  the  blind  student 
is  not  precluded  from  entering  the  field  of 
his  choice.  He  also  is  encouraged  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  all  activities  of  the  college  as  is 
a  sighted  student.  Most  colleges  feel  that 
these  students  should  be  absorbed  into  the 
college  life  like  any  other  student  and  that 
exceptions  should  be  made  only  when  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  out  their  aims.  Orientation 
on  the  campus  is  necessary  until  the  per¬ 
son  becomes  accustomed  to  it;  readers  are 
also  a  necessity  to  a  blind  person. 

Each  college  agrees  that  when  adjust¬ 
ments  are  needed  they  will  be  made,  but 
no  special  concessions  are  made. 

Cooperation  with  state  agencies  and 
other  organizations  concerned  with  im¬ 
provement  of  the  available  facilities  for 
education  of  the  blind  at  the  college  level 
is  widespread.  Many  of  the  colleges,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  realize  the  extent  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  and  other  help  available  from  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service. 

In  the  group  of  fifty-five  colleges  which 
have  no  blind  students  at  present,  one  re¬ 
plied  that  they  have  had  some  in  the  past. 
Another  one  of  the  colleges  replied  that 
no  blind  student  had  been  enrolled  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  while  they  would 
always  consider  individual  applications 
most  sympathetically,  they  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  their  method  would 
prove  extremely  difficult  for  the  blind.  They 
use  almost  no  textbooks  and  students  use 
an  open-stack  library.  They  also  feel  that 
an  added  hazard  on  their  extensive  campus 


would  be  the  bicycles  used  by  students  to 
go  to  and  from  classes. 

From  this  study  it  can  be  seen  that  in 
general,  the  colleges  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  furthering  the  education  of  the 
blind  person  and  are  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  for  them.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  provisions  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Service  is  needed  by 
all  colleges,  as  some  are  unaware  of  the 
many  areas  of  service  they  offer. 

TABLE  1 

Colleges  in  New  York  State  With 
Blind  Students  Enrolled,  April  1960 


College  Number 

Adelphi  College  2 

Alfred  University  1 

Baptist  Bible  Seminary  1 

Brooklyn  College  5 

Colgate  University  1 

Columbia  College  of  Columbia 

University  1 

Fordham  University  1 

Hobart  College  1 

Holy  Trinity  Orthodox  Seminary  1 

Hunter  College  3 

Julliard  School  of  Music  2 

Manhattan  College  1 

Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute  1 

New  York  University  10 

Nyack  Missionary  College  1 

Orange  County  Community  College  1 

Post  College  of  Long  Island  University  1 
Queens  College  1 

Saint  Bona  venture  University  2 

Saint  Lawrence  University  2 

Syracuse  University  4 

Teachers  College  of  Columbia 

University  1 

The  City  College  of  New  York  7 

University  of  Buffalo  1 

University  of  Rochester  2 


Total:  54 
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international  survey  of 

Technical  Devices 

LESLIE  L.  CLARK 
N.  CHARLES  HOLOPIGIAN 


In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been 
focused  on  what  has  been  called  the 
“technological  revolution,”  a  change  in 
our  ways  of  thinking  and  doing  which 
promises  to  rival  or  even  exceed  the  tre¬ 
mendous  impact  and  upheaval  caused  by 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  What  is  meant 
by  “revolution”  is  not,  of  course,  the  at¬ 
tempt  by  a  small  number  of  persons  to 
effect  some  major  change  in  political  or¬ 
ganization  (though  according  to  some 
philosophies  that  is  precisely  the  attempt 
of  the  new  focus  of  industrial  effort) .  It  is, 
rather,  a  shorthand  term  which  tries  to  sum 
up  many  different  trends  in  thought  and 
in  the  activities  of  men:  the  explosion  of 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge;  the 
shortened  period  of  time  between  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  knowledge  and  its  application 
to  everyday  living;  the  enormously  in¬ 
creased  potential  of  the  production  plant 
for  making  these  applications  available  to 
larger  numbers  of  people;  and  of  course 
the  great  increase  in  national  and  individ¬ 
ual  wealth  which  makes  it  all  possible,  and 
which  also  makes  larger  and  larger  re¬ 
search  allocations  available. 

As  one  among  many  areas  of  interest  for 
persons  involved  in  this  revolution,  blind¬ 
ness  has  a  particularly  strong  attraction, 
shared,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  deaf¬ 
ness.  In  the  first  place,  vision  is  one  of 
the  major,  if  not  the  major,  sensory  chan- 

Mr.  Clark,  formerly  program  director  of  a 
Yale  University  computer  research  project, 
is  now  assistant  director  of  the  International 
Survey  in  the  Technological  field,  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Holopigian  is  director  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  project.  He  is  a  graduate  engineer  and 
was  formerly  an  assistant  chief  engineer  for 
Curtiss-W right  Corporation. 


nels  through  which  information  of  the 
world  comes  to  us.  Second,  the  loss  of 
sight  opens  up  very  interesting  questions 
on  the  role  of  vision  in  many  phenomena 
as,  for  example,  the  weight  of  sight  in  de¬ 
termining  pattern  formation  and  the  role 
of  the  visual  component  in  the  generation 
of  abstract  concepts.  Third,  the  loss  of  vi¬ 
sion  is  to  a  blinded  person  quite  similar  to 
the  situation  which  obtains  in,  say,  a  space 
vehicle  or  a  submarine.  In  those  situations,  j 
a  man  must  receive  information  from  the  | 
environment  of  his  vessel  without  the  use  I 
of  vision;  or,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  over¬ 
loading  the  visual  channel,  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  utilize  other  sensory  chan¬ 
nels  for  feeding  information  to  the  human.  ; 
We  shall  have  a  few  comments  to  make  on 
these  applications  and  questions  shortly. 

It  appears  clear  that  there  are  many  po¬ 
tential  areas  of  mutual  interest  to  those 
involved  in  the  new  applications  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  those  involved  in  work  for  the 
blind.  But,  as  in  the  beginning  of  political 
revolutions  too,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  over  the  best  roads  to  take  to- 
ward  a  desired  goal;  the  best  means  to 
implement  a  decision  on  the  next  path  for  : 
change;  the  most  efficient  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  desired  result.  To  date,  most  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  technological  revolution 
to  blindness  have  been  undertaken  in  the  1 
spirit  of  breaking  fresh  ground.  Some  of 
the  attempts  to  do  so  have  been  partially  j 
successful,  some  not  so  successful.  Some 
paths  have  turned  out  in  fact  to  be  “dead 
ends.”  Some  means  of  implementing  re¬ 
search  findings  not  transferable  to  attempts 
to  alleviate  blindness  have  been  discovered. 
Finally,  some  ways  of  most  efficiently  im- 
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plementing  these  findings  have  turned  out 
to  be  far  from  efficient — or  it  has  been 
found  that  research  intended  to  find  this 
out  has  come  to  a  standstill  while  some 
basic  questions  concerning  blindness  itself 
are  posed  and  answered  first. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  together  our 
knowledge  of  past  successes  and  failures  in 
these  areas;  to  survey  basic  and  applied 
research  in  the  scientific  disciplines  re¬ 
lated  to  blindness;  and  to  provide  some 
guideposts  for  the  determination  of  policy 
and  of  research  goals  in  the  future,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
undertaken  an  international  survey  of 
technical  devices  for  the  education,  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  personal  aid  of  blind 
people.  This  action  was  prompted  by  an 
increased  need  to  make  an  inventory  of 
what  looks  promising  for  future  develop¬ 
ment  in  technical  devices  for  the  blind, 
and  also  by  the  increased  interest  persons 
both  here  and  abroad  have  in  the  newest 
applications  of  technology  to  the  problems 
of  blindness.  To  accomplish  the  desired 
goals,  the  Foundation  has  sought  and 
found  support  for  a  two-year  study  of 
technical  devices,  and  appointed  the  au¬ 
thors  to  the  project.  The  means  already 
used  to  start  the  collection  of  needed  data 
include  the  establishment  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  an  international  information  office 
for  the  collection  and  re-routing  of  tech¬ 
nical  information;  the  indexing  of  research 
and  development  on  devices  by  individuals, 
agencies,  private  research  centers  and  pub¬ 
lic  research  centers;  and,  finally,  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  an  international  conference  on 
technical  devices  which  will  take  place  in 
the  spring  of  1962.  The  conference  is  in¬ 
tended  to  document  the  “state  of  the  art” 
in  the  application  of  technology  to  the 
problem  of  alleviating  blindness,  and  it 
represents  something  of  an  end,  in  this 
sense,  but  a  beginning,  in  another.  For  if 
the  meetings  and  the  publications  which 
ensue  from  them  bring  us  up  to  date  on 
what  has  been  done  and  what  might  be 
done  in  the  future,  then  the  task  of  mating 
the  problems  as  stated  and  the  solutions 


as  suggested  is  just  begun.  Indeed  it 
would  seem  that  an  adventure  in  seeking 
knowledge  will  begin  which  will  engage  the 
mutual  interests  of  scientist  and  non-scien¬ 
tist  alike  in  the  field  of  blindness,  with 
many  potential  advantages  accruing  to 
both. 

The  structure  of  the  conference,  four¬ 
fold  in  nature,  is  of  some  interest  since  it 
provides  also  a  guide  for  the  collection  of 
information  which  will  proceed  to  that 
point.  In  brief,  the  following  areas  will  be 
included: 

1)  Research  and  development  in  sensory 
aids,  including  mobility  devices  and  read¬ 
ing  machines. 

2)  Human  engineering,  testing  and  evalu¬ 
ation. 

3)  Adapted  services  for  the  blind. 

4)  Sound  recording  and  reproduction  via 
disc  and  tape.  The  publications  mentioned 
will  include  the  findings  of  the  two  a  year 
study  of  devices;  the  invited  and  contrib¬ 
uted  papers  of  the  conference  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  areas  above;  and  recommendations  for 
future  research  and  development  of  tech¬ 
nical  aids  and  devices  for  the  blind. 

The  precise  format  of  these  items  has 
not  been  indicated,  for  a  reason:  We  would 
like  to  provide,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  research  in  the  field  of  blindness 
which  will  truly  represent  the  interests  of 
the  new  technology.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  would  also  like  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  worker  in  the  field  who  wants 
and  needs  some  guide  for  judging  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  new  devices,  and  proposals 
for  new  devices,  to  alleviate  some  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  blindness.  Whether  the 
most  efficient  organization  of  information 
to  satisfy  both  interests  (which  in  one  im¬ 
portant  sense  are  the  same)  can  be  found 
in  a  single  bound  volume  or  handbook,  or 
in  a  small  set  of  monographs,  or  in  a  con¬ 
ference  volume  and  a  series  or  collection  of 
papers,  we  cannot  say  as  yet. 

Plans  for  the  conference  also  include 
the  world-wide  dissemination  of  a  prospec¬ 
tus  which  will  summarize  what  we  know, 
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based  on  previous  experience,  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  research  and  application  in  the 
subject  areas  mentioned  above.  It  will  cover 
current  information  on  basic  and  applied 
research  on  problems  of  communication 
(including  access  to  the  printed  page);  mo¬ 
bility  and/or  guidance  devices;  the  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  sensory  data  in  the  hu¬ 
man  being;  and  finally  the  most  effective 
adaptation  of  devices  to  maximize  rehabil¬ 
itation  and  social  acceptance  of  the  blind 
in  the  everyday  world. 

Man-Machine  Relationship 

The  limited  success  so  far  in  develop¬ 
ing  devices  to  aid  the  blind  does  not 
result  from  the  shortcomings  of  those  who 
have  worked  so  hard  in  such  development. 
The  lack  of  practical  accomplishment  can 
be  traced,  rather,  to  one  difficulty  which 
underlies  any  such  attempt:  the  complexity 
of  the  man-machine  relationship.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  unless  our  knowledge  of  how 
information  can  best  be  fed  to  and  from 
the  human  and  any  kind  of  machine  he 
uses  can  be  increased  significantly  over 
what  we  know  now,  there  is  little  reason 
to  hope  for  any  real  advance  in  devising 
better  reading  machines,  guidance  devices, 
recorded  sources  of  information,  and  even 
workaday  devices.  The  pinpointing  of  our 
failures  in  the  past  in  the  truly  complicated 
relationship  of  man  and  machine  is  an 
insight  which  may  help  us  greatly  in  the 
task  ahead. 

There  are  some  reasons  to  hope  for  more 
success  in  the  future,  however,  which 
should  encourage  all  of  us  in  our  efforts. 
Most  of  these  reasons  center  about  some 
recent  technological  “breakthroughs” 
which  are  a  direct  result  of  the  techno¬ 
logical  revolution.  Many  of  these  are  really 
fascinating  to  us,  and  deserve  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  much  greater  detail  than  we  can 
allow  ourselves  here.  Yet  they  deserve  some 
short  mention.  Among  them  are: 

1)  The  development  of  a  number  of 
highly  useful  “gadgets”  in  various  coun¬ 
tries — simple  devices  and  techniques  for 


overcoming  some  of  the  many  inconven¬ 
iences  suffered  by  blinded  persons, 

2)  The  application  of  modern  techniques 
of  sound  recording  and  reproduction,  on 
disc  and  tape,  for  more  faithful  reflection 
of  the  living  world  with  the  only  displace¬ 
ment  along  the  dimension  of  time;  training 
the  faculty  of  hearing  to  greater  useful¬ 
ness  to  those  without  sight;  exploring  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  “cues”  given  by 
the  sounds  around  us  to  the  world. 

3)  The  paralleling  of  lines  of  research 
interest,  in  many  fields,  for  researchers  in 
“pure”  science  and  for  those  interested 
mainly  in  alleviating  blindness.  The  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  development  are  exciting  in 
the  extreme.  Research  on  how  the  bat  finds 
his  way  promises  some  interesting  insights 
into  new  ranging  systems;  exploration  of 
the  amount  of  loading  of  cutaneous  sensa¬ 
tion  may  give  us  new  clues  to  the  amount 
of  information  we  might  be  able  to  trans¬ 
mit  through  touch  and  vibratory  stimula¬ 
tion;  and  so  forth. 

4)  The  use  of  the  high  speed  calculator 
has  now  gone  far  beyond  its  early  promise 
of  “merely”  saving  us  lifetimes  of  effort 
in  high-speed  arithmetic  calculation.  The 
potentials  even  go  far  beyond  the  auto¬ 
matic  production  of  braille,  as  in  the  joint 
research  venture  of  IBM  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  In  the 
future  we  may  see  the  simulation  of  liv¬ 
ing  systems  vastly  amplify  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  exploratory  research  on  how  we 
see,  how  we  reason,  and  how  we  commu¬ 
nicate  with  men  and  with  machines. 

5)  There  has  been  a  significant  shift  in 
emphasis  in  human  engineering.  The  shift 
might  be  characterized  as  away  from  the 
capabilities  of  a  machine  to  do  a  job,  and 
toward  the  capabilities  of  the  human  work¬ 
ing  in  the  most  effective  conjunction  with 
a  machine  to  do  a  job.  This  shift  in  em¬ 
phasis  affects  not  only  the  design  of  ma¬ 
chines,  but  also  their  product  engineering 
for  mass  production  and,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  the  kinds  of  evaluations  that 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  usefulness  of 
a  machine  to  do  the  job. 
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Each  of  these  areas  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  holds  promise  of  greater  guid¬ 
ance  to  those  who  would  like  to  engage 
in  work  on  some  particular  device  or  ma¬ 
chine  system  to  alleviate  one  or  more  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness.  In  many  cases  also  what 
has  been  learned  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
cern  of  a  researcher,  say  in  the  field  of 
ultrasonics,  may  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  blind,  even  though  he  may  have  no 
reason  to  concern  himself  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  blindness  per  se.  It  is  as  if,  in  many 
of  these  areas,  the  blind  will  benefit  from 
the  serendipities  inherent  in  modern  sci¬ 
ence;  like  the  famous  three  princes  of  the 
Serendip,  of  the  fable,  we  will  find  that 
there  are  more  than  a  few  aspects  to  each 
parcel  of  knowledge  about  man  that  we 
can  add  to  the  total.  Furthermore,  the 
whole  may  sum  to  much  more  than  its  sep¬ 
arate  parts.  In  other  words,  it  seems  evi¬ 
dent  to  us  that  the  several  lines  of  schol¬ 
arly  and  scientific  exploration  outlined 
above  offer  the  promise  of  a  new  era  of 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
and  also  the  expectation  of  some  excit¬ 
ing  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Na¬ 
ture  herself.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
project  might  then  be  taken  to  be  the 
provision  of  an  international  vehicle 
through  which  scattered  and  isolated  re¬ 
search  activity  can  be  reported,  evaluated, 
guided,  and  otherwise  assisted,  for  the 
use  of  the  scientist  and  the  technologist 
who  carries  on  the  work,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  field  counselor  working  to  help  the 
blind  as  well. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  specifically  that 
the  use  of  the  word  “international”  consist¬ 
ently  throughout  this  description  of  our 
work  is  quite  intentional.  Although  the 
project  is  based  in  the  United  States,  and 
specifically  in  New  York  City,  it  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  persons  and  organiza¬ 
tions  not  only  from  the  United  States,  but 
also  from  a  significant  number  of  other 
countries,  will  contribute  to  the  project  to 
its  completion.  Our  desire  is  to  be  as  non- 
parochial  as  possible:  information,  data, 


knowledge  of  any  sort  can  not  bear  the 
mark  of  a  country  of  origin  if  it  is  to  be 
used  to  further  our  understanding  of  Man. 
For  the  same  reason,  we  should  like  to 
appeal  most  sincerely  to  all  of  you  who 
read  this  description  to  help  us  in  our  task. 
If  our  efforts  are  not  cooperative,  we  are 
sure  that  our  results  will  not  be  maxi¬ 
mally  useful  to  those  who  will  use  them. 
For  anyone  who  is  working  on  projects  in 
the  various  physical  sciences,  we  have 
available  a  list  of  “Uniterms”  *  which  he  can 
scan  to  locate  areas  of  relevance  to  our 
interests.  For  those  who  have  developed 
devices  to  help  themselves  in  work  or 
play,  we  would  encourage  you  to  commu¬ 
nicate  this  information  to  us.  To  those  of 
you  in  the  social  sciences,  we  would  invite 
your  inquiries  for  an  additional  list  of 
Uniterms  dealing  with  these  areas,  and 
particularly  sensory  deprivation,  pattern 
recognition,  instrumentation  for  suboptimal 
sensory  limens,  and  the  like. 

The  Foundation  and  the  project  mem¬ 
bers  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  complexity 
and  the  scope  of  this  project,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  task  we 
have  set  for  ourselves.  We  are  convinced, 
nevertheless,  that  this  project  is  not  only 
necessary  but  essential  for  the  guidance  of 
future  efforts.  We  are  hopeful  that  in  ac¬ 
complishing  these  goals  we  shall  strengthen 
the  lines  of  communication  among  organ¬ 
izations  in  work  for  the  blind,  universities, 
research  centers,  and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies.  In  this  way,  similar  efforts  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  explore  the  areas  indicated  will 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  being  ac¬ 
complished  expeditiously  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  duplication  of  substantially  the 
same  research  projects.  We  are  very  pleased 
and  gratified  by  the  good  will  and  friendly 
helpfulness  we  have  found  at  almost  every 
turn  so  far,  and  we  are  concerned  not  to 
disappoint  the  trust  and  faith  that  have 
thus  been  entrusted  to  us.  With  your  help, 
we  can  meet  that  obligation. 

*  An  indexing  term  unifying  a  group  of 
documents. 
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Hemispheric  Conference 

voices  progressive  objectives 


The  warm  sun  bathing  the  plateau  upon 
which  the  city  of  Guatemala  rests,  and  the 
determination  of  approximately  100  na¬ 
tional  leaders  to  achieve  real  progress,  com¬ 
bined  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  differing  economic  and  cultural 
patterns  to  the  point  that  leaders  have 
described  the  recent  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  gatherings  of  its  type 
in  history.  Representatives  of  agencies  and 
schools,  both  governmental  and  private, 
from  a  score  of  countries  pooled  their 
knowledge  and  opinions  in  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  modern 
practices  with  regard  to  blind  persons  are 
taking  hold  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  conference,  convened  from  March 
16  to  22,  was  sponsored  by  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind.  The  World  Council’s  Committee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  which  comprises 
a  smaller  group  of  national  representatives, 
met  before  and  after  the  conference  itself, 
to  result  in  a  total  period  of  nearly  two 
weeks  of  intensive  discussions  among  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  countries  of  North,  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  Caribbean 
area.  With  substantial  financial  support 
both  for  conference  expenses  and  partial 
assistance  for  delegate  travel  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
the  responsibility  for  local  arrangements 
both  in  advance  of  and  during  the  con¬ 
ference  was  carried  chiefly  by  the  host  na¬ 
tion’s  energetic  group  of  lay  and  profes¬ 
sional  workers  who  comprise  the  Comite 
Nacional  Pro  Ciegos  y  Sordomudos  de 
Guatemala. 

Benefiting  from  the  experiences  of  other 
regional  and  international  conventions  in 


this  field,  planners  were  able  to  advance 
the  actual  work  for  the  Guatemala  Con¬ 
ference  through  the  technique  of  submit¬ 
ting  for  discussion  prepared  statements  of 
principle,  policy,  and  practice.  A  steering 
committee,  made  up  of  the  personalities 
who  had  been  chosen  as  discussion  leaders 
at  each  of  a  half  dozen  major  professional 
sessions,  developed  in  advance  proposed 
statements  in  several  major  areas  of  con¬ 
cern  in  the  planning  of  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional,  welfare  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
In  large  part,  the  general  conclusions  re¬ 
flect  similar  resolutions  and/or  statements 
which  have  emerged  from  other  national, 
regional,  or  international  meetings,  but 
with  certain  significant  differences.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  suggested  statements  supplied 
by  the  steering  committee,  the  conference 
itself  developed  its  own  original  proposals 
which  it  is  hoped  that  national  and  inter¬ 
national  agencies  throughout  the  hemis¬ 
phere  will  study  in  the  further  expansion 
and  improvement  of  local  programs.  The 
conference  proceedings  will  be  published 
in  due  course  and  will  be  available  to  all 
interested  persons.  A  summary  of  the 
formal  conclusions  includes  the  following: 

1)  Definition  of  Blindness.  The  con¬ 
ference  endorsed  the  definition  of  blindness 
as  contained  in  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  1955  manual  of  health  definitions, 
which  is  exactly  similar  in  detail  to  that 
which  has  become  commonly  accepted  for 
most  services  and  benefits  of  a  statutory 
nature  in  the  United  States.  Of  particular 
significance  in  adopting  the  20/200  visual 
acuity  and  20-degree  restricted  field  criteria, 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  more  liberal  defini¬ 
tion  than  is  followed  currently  by  most 
other  countries  in  the  world.  North  Ameri- 
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can  delegates  did  not  press  upon  the  con¬ 
ference  the  United  States  practice  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  liberal  definitions  of  this 
type  tend  to  expand  the  potential  case  load 
of  any  service  program  beyond  the  current 
financial  capacity  of  many  communities. 
Other  international  authorities  who  joined 
the  discussion,  however,  pointed  out  that 
for  consistency  in  international  exchange 
with  regard  to  service  terminology,  for 
uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  research,  and 
for  more  consistency  in  the  education  of 
the  general  public  it  would  be  wise  at  the 
present  time  to  seek  the  adoption  of  the 
World  Health  Organization’s  definition 
throughout  the  area. 

2)  Education  of  Blind  Children.  The 
conference’s  final  resolution  in  the  area  of 
education  of  blind  children  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  short  documents  on  the  subject  to 
emanate  from  international  meetings  in 
the  past  decade.  In  many  respects  it  re¬ 
flects  statements  of  philosophy  and  ob¬ 
jectives  which  have  evolved  from  the  past 
two  quinquennial  meetings  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth.  Considering  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  delegates  come  from  countries  whose 
economic  and  professional  capacity  still 
tends  to  influence  institutional  consolida¬ 
tion,  it  was  especially  noteworthy  that  this 
resolution  contains  an  unqualified  recom¬ 
mendation  against  the  combining  of  the 
education  of  blind  children  in  institutions 
where  education  for  deaf  children  also  is 
in  progress.  While  some  serious  argument 
was  presented  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  integrated  education  in  regular  schools, 
the  resolution  sets  forth  the  conference’s 
opinion  that  a  national  program  should 
provide  for  both  residential  and  integrated 
educational  opportunity. 

3)  Preschool  Blind  Children.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  which  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  early  adjustment  assistance 
and  training  of  preschool  age  children 
wherever  a  country’s  facilities  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  extended  to  do  so.  In  connection 
with  this  topic,  the  question  arose  again 


as  to  the  values  to  be  derived  from  manda¬ 
tory  reporting  by  physicians  of  cases  of 
blindness.  This  rather  serious  question,, 
currently  being  reviewed  even  in  those 
countries  which  have  had  experience  with 
it,  was  introduced  into  the  Guatemala 
meeting  in  several  instances.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  both  social  and  ophthalmo- 
logical  representatives  present  advised 
against  efforts  to  secure  mandatory  report¬ 
ing,  and  proposed  statements  in  favor  were 
consistently  rejected. 

4)  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  of 
Adult  Blind.  Two  separate  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  this  area.  In  general,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  reflect  well  informed  opinion  and  an 
advanced  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a 
professional  approach.  The  statements  out¬ 
line  in  some  detail  the  types  of  services 
which  should  be  striven  for  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  centers;  the  types  of  trained  personnel 
who  should  be  sought  to  render  the  serv¬ 
ices,  and  the  importance  of  individuality 
in  the  adjustment,  training,  and  placement 
of  blind  persons,  whether  they  reside  in 
urban  or  rural  communities. 

5)  Development  of  Professional  Litera¬ 
ture.  The  conference  echoed  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  cry  of  professional  workers  in  non- 
English  speaking  countries,  for  more 
professional  literature  in  their  own  language 
for  the  personnel  of  their  schools  and 
agencies.  The  delegates  adopted  an  aggres¬ 
sive  plan  and  agreed  to  give  some  priority 
to  the  question  of  how  such  literature  can 
be  made  available.  In  summary,  the  WCWB 
Committee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  was 
given  the  responsibility  of  establishing  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  selection  of  writings, 
pamphlets,  monographs,  and/or  books 
which  would  have  general  regional  value, 
to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  and  possibly 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  AFOB, 
for  translation  (where  necessary)  and 
subsequent  printing  and  distribution  of 
such  items.  The  conference  also  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  professional  periodical  re¬ 
flecting  regional  practices,  in  appropriate 
languages,  could  be  undertaken. 

6)  Expansion  of  Library  Services.  While 
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considerable  interest  and  hope  for  continu¬ 
ing  improvement  in  the  area  of  braille 
school  books  and  books  for  the  adult  blind 
was  prevalent,  the  conference  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  recorded  litera¬ 
ture.  As  was  to  be  expected,  virtually  all 
delegates  expressed  intense  interest  in 
ways  and  means  of  developing  libraries  of 
tape  and  disc  recordings.  They  recognized 
immediately  that  greater  advance  might 
come  more  quickly  if  talking  book  pro¬ 
grams  were  to  be  developed  on  a  regional 
basis.  The  conference  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  the  AFOB  to  conduct  adequate 
preliminary  surveys  of  problems  and  po¬ 
tentialities  preparatory  to  the  sponsoring  of 
a  technically  oriented  conference  to  estab¬ 
lish  uniform  program  ingredients.  Founda¬ 
tion  representatives  who  were  present  in¬ 
dicated  their  belief  that  the  organization 
could  undertake  the  task  in  the  relatively 
near  future,  and  that  this  particular  activity 
would  be  given  as  much  priority  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

7)  Braille  Uniformity.  During  the  days 
of  the  conference,  members  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  Spanish  braille  and  a  commission 
on  Portugese  braille  met  for  continued 
discussions  of  uniformity  in  braille  codes. 
In  general,  the  representatives  of  Portugal 
and  Brazil  arrived  at  agreements  which 
will  be  observed  in  the  publication  of 
braille  in  Portugese.  In  the  time  available 
for  conferences,  the  Spanish  group  did  not 
reach  complete  agreement  with  regard  to 
details  of  presentation  and  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  negotiations  by  correspondence.  The 
essential  problem  involved  in  the  Spanish 
language  is  concerned  with  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  contractions  should 
be  used,  and  the  extent  of  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Spanish  and  other  Latin  languages. 

8)  Development  of  Demonstration  Pro¬ 
grams.  Information  submitted  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  number  of  countries  indi¬ 
cated  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  certain  categories  of  specialized 
service  programs  which  might  be  used  for 
training  and  demonstration.  The  total  group 
felt,  however,  that  Central  and  South 


American  and  Caribbean  areas  could  j 
achieve  greater  progress  if  demonstration  ; 
centers  of  broad  scope  were  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  certain  localities  where  modern 
practices  could  be  shown  and  personnel 
of  other  countries  could  be  conveniently 
and  economically  trained.  The  reports  of 
high  standard  programs  being  developed 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  in  Guatemala 
itself  were  so  impressive  that  the  group 
voted  its  recommendation  that  such  dem¬ 
onstration  centers  be  encouraged  in  those 
two  localities  immediately.  The  WCWB 
and  the  AFOB  were  asked  to  impress  upon 
all  appropriate  international  agencies,  both 
governmental  and  private,  the  urgent  need 
for  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
develop  these  programs. 

9)  Importance  of  the  Field's  Special  In¬ 
terest  in  Broad  International  Planning. 
Many  of  the  delegates  at  the  Guatemala 
meeting  were  intensely  interested  in  state¬ 
ments  which  had  recently  been  made  by 
United  States  Government  leaders  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  hope  to  expand  American 
foreign  aid  in  the  health  and  welfare  fields 
especially  in  the  Americas.  The  personal 
message  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to 
the  conference,  in  which  he  sent  the  of¬ 
ficial  greetings  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  conference  and  commended 
the  efforts  of  the  AFOB,  was  received  with 
enthusiasm.  The  conference  adopted  a 
formal  statement  urging  leaders  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration, 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
all  other  active  groups  to  include  assist¬ 
ance  to  services  for  the  blind  in  future 
health  and  welfare  programming. 

No  analysis  of  a  conference  can  be 
complete,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  Guatemala  event,  without  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  local  setting.  Conference 
delegates  were  enthusiastic  in  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  choice  of  Guatemala  because 
of  the  rather  comprehensive  programs  in 
prevention  of  blindness,  education,  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  employment,  both  urban  and 
rural,  already  under  way  in  that  country. 
The  program  was  freely  described  by  many 
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|  as  a  real  inspiration,  and  was  cited  as  an 
example  of  what  a  country,  normally 
|  thought  to  be  laboring  under  handicaps 
of  tradition  and  limited  funds,  can  do. 
Demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  lead- 
I  ers  of  the  Comite  Nacional  Pro  Ciegos  y 
:  Sordomudos  (a  privately  constituted  or¬ 
ganization  which  operates  the  Guatemalan 
program  in  all  respects)  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  interest  especially  in  methods  of 
financing,  securing  of  public  understand- 
|  ing,  and  development  of  personnel.  The 
conference  was  opened  and  closed  in 
formal  fashion  by  General  Inginiero,  Senor 
Miguel  Ydigoras  Fuentes,  the  President  of 
Guatemala,  who  spoke  of  his  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  the  committee  under  the 
Presidency  of  Senora  Elisa  M.  de  Stahl, 
and,  incidentally,  but  equally  impressive, 
was  the  visit  to  the  conference  by  the 
i  President  of  Nicaragua,  Luis  Somoza. 

The  local  setting  was  impressive  to 
delegates  not  only  for  professional  reasons 
but  for  the  extent  of  cordial  friendship  and 
i  hospitality  which  was  shown.  Delegates 
were  entertained  at  receptions  by  the 
Guatemalan  Minister  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  at  a  dinner  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  Another 
I  memorable  event  was  a  visit  to  the  historic 
city  of  Antigua  where  the  delegates  were 
entertained  by  Lions  Club  and  municipal 
leaders. 

U.  S.  representation  at  the  conference  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  J.  Max  Woolly  of  Arkansas  as 
official  delegates,  H.  A.  Wood  of  North 
Carolina,  Donald  Hathaway  of  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  and  John  E.  Jordan  of  East  Lans¬ 
ing,  Michigan,  as  observers;  and  M.  R. 
Barnett  and  Eric  T.  Boulter,  representing 
the  sponsoring  agency,  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  The  full  list 
of  delegates  and  the  countries  or  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  they  represented  is  as 
follows: 

Argentina — Hugo  Samuel  Quartaruolo,  Di¬ 
rection  Nacional  de  Asistencia  Social,  Buenos 
Aires. 


Bolivia — Alberto  Santander-Fernandez,  Di¬ 
rector,  Departamento  Nacional  de  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  La  Paz;  Alfredo  Tarifa  Sanchez,  Pres¬ 
ident,  Federation  Nacional  de  Ciegos,  La  Paz. 

Brazil — Mrs.  Dorina  de  Gouvea  Nowill, 
President,  Campanha  Nacional  de  Educagao 
de  Cegos,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Luiza  Banducci, 
Funda?ao  para  o  Livro  do  Cego  no  Brasil, 
Sao  Paulo. 

Canada — Arthur  N.  Magill,  Superintendent, 
Ontario  Division,  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Patterson,  President,  the  Canadian 
Council  for  the  Blind,  London,  Ontario. 

Chile — Rogelio  Munoz  Martinez,  President, 
Asociacion  de  Ciegos  de  Chile,  Santiago;  Dr. 
Juan  Arentsen,  Instituto  de  Rehabilitacion  de 
Ninos  Ciegos  y  Ambliopes,  Santiago. 

Columbia — Hector  Cadavid- Alvarez,  Man¬ 
ager,  Federaacion  Nacional  de  Ciegos  y  Sor¬ 
domudos,  Bogota;  Hernando  Pradilla,  Instituto 
de  Especial izacion  para  e  Magisterio  del  Sec- 
retario  de  Educacion  de  Bogota. 

Costa  Rica — Antonio  Cabezas  Araya,  Pres¬ 
ident,  Asociacion  de  Ciegos,  Centro  Helen 
Keller,  representing  the  Patronato  Nacional 
de  Ciegos,  San  Jose;  Humberto  Marenco, 
Chief,  Section  for  the  Blind,  Escuela  de 
Ensenanza  Especial,  San  Jose. 

Ecuador — Dr.  Augusto  Aguilera  Ceballos, 
Director,  Comite  Ayuda  a  los  Ciegos  y  Pre¬ 
vention  de  la  Ceguera,  Club  de  Leones, 
Guayaquil. 

El  Salvador — Irma  Gomez,  Centro  de  Re¬ 
habilitacion  para  Ciegos  “Eugenia  de  Duenas,” 
San  Salvador. 

Guatemala — Isabel  Galvez  Diequez,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Escuela  para  Ciegos  “Santa  Lucia,”  Gua¬ 
temala  City;  Dr.  Guido  Barrientos,  Coordina¬ 
tor,  Centro  de  Rehabilitacion  Vocacional, 
Comite  Nacional  Pro  Ciegos  y  Sordomudos, 
Guatemala  City. 

Haiti — Dr.  Gerard  Gaetjens,  President, 
Haitian  Society  for  the  Blind,  Port-au-Prince; 
Thelma  Bryan,  St.  Vincent’s  School  for  Handi¬ 
capped  Children,  Port-au-Prince. 

Mexico — Mrs.  Maria  Luisa  C.  de  Block, 
Comite  Internacional  Pro  Ciegos,  Mexico 
City;  Luis  E.  Pardo,  Director,  Centro  de 
Capacitacion  para  Ciegos,  Mexico  City. 

Panama — Andres  Toro,  Director,  Escuela 
de  Ciegos  Helen  Keller,  Panama  City. 

Paraguay — Mrs.  Olga  Renee  Codas  de  Vil- 
larejo,  Counselor,  Asociacion  Santa  Lucia 
Asuncion;  Antonia  Marina  Diaz  Matto,  Aso¬ 
ciacion  Santa  Lucia,  Asuncion. 

United  States — Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings, 
Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Wilmington;  J.  Max  Woolly, 
Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind,  Little  Rock. 

Uruguay — Dr.  Elbio  Fernandez  Capurro, 
Coordinator  for  Rehabilitation,  Ministry  of 
Health,  Montevideo;  Dr.  Homero  de  Gregorio, 
Vice  President,  Union  National  de  Ciegos  del 
Uruguay,  Montevideo. 

West  Indies  Federation — Errol  Judd,  Vice 
President,  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Blind  Wel- 
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fare  Association,  Port-of-Spain;  Captain  Sid¬ 
ney  Bernard  Wicks,  Manager,  S.A.  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Kingston. 

Representing  Sponsoring  Agencies — M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director,  AFOB; 
Eric  T.  Boulter,  Field  Director,  AFOB;  Colo¬ 
nel  E.  A.  Baker,  President  WCWB,  Toronto, 
Canada;  John  E.  Jarvis,  Secretary-General, 
WCWB,  London,  England;  Mrs.  Elisa  M.  de 
Stahl,  President,  Comite  Nacional  Pro  Ciegos 
y  Sordomudos,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

Official  Participants,  Spanish  Braille  Com¬ 
mission — Enrique  Pajon,  (Madrid)  Spanish- 
Portugese  braille  expert,  World  Braille  Coun¬ 
cil;  David  Lopez,  Editorial  Braille  National, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Joaquim  Lima  de 
Moraes,  Fundacao  para  o  Livro  do  Cego  no 
Brasil,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Mrs.  Ruth  Ulfelder 


de  Covo,  Centro  Editorial  Braille,  Mexico  i 
City,  Mexico;  Professor  Jose  Albuquerque  e 
Castro,  Centro  de  Producao  do  Livro  para  o 
Cego,  Porto,  Portugal;  Mrs.  Pilar  R.  de  Al¬ 
buquerque  e  Castro,  Centro  de  Producao  do  ; 
Livro  para  o  Cego,  Porto,  Portugal. 

International  Organizations — United  Na¬ 
tions — Mrs.  Yetty  Van  Lith  de  lunge;  ; 
UNICEF — Miss  Alice  Shaffer;  World  Health 
Organization  and  Pan  American  Health  Or¬ 
ganization — Dr.  Hector  Ruben  Acuna;  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Organization — Livio  Costa;  j 
UNESCO — Armando  Sacristan;  International  ' 
Society  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled  i 
— Dr.  Raul  Fuentes;  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  Regional  Office — Mrs. 
Antonieta  S.  de  Taeschler;  Royal  Common¬ 
wealth  Society  for  the  Blind — Dennis  Hook. 


Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


A  KISS  FOR  CAROLINE 

If  the  reaction  of  reporters  is  any  indica¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  most  lighthearted  inter¬ 
views  which  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
has  had  on  his  crowded  schedule  since 
Inauguration  Day  was  that  with  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler  on  April  8.  While  Miss  Keller’s  intent 
and  purpose  was  to  express  her  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  President’s  strong  interest  in 
the  problems  of  people,  the  striking  ease 
of  both  these  leaders  to  achieve  rapport 
was  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  formal 
interview  quickly  turned  into  what  might 
best  be  described  as  a  personal  chat. 

It  is  well  understood  among  the  press 
representatives  of  this  nation  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  is  never  to  be 
quoted  without  formal  clearance  or  with¬ 
out  his  complete  awareness  that  he  is  being 
interviewed.  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
would  in  no  way  wish  to  lower  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  profession.  However,  I 


think  that  there  would  be  no  violation  of 
such  rules  if  we  at  least  paraphrased  the 
conversation.  It  seems  that  Miss  Keller, 
employing  her  own  voice  in  sufficiently 
clear  manner  that  the  President  could  easily 
understand,  expressed  typical  feminine 
curiosity  about  the  well-being  of  the  First 
Lady  and  the  Kennedy  children.  Quickly 
adapting  himself  to  the  need  to  communi¬ 
cate  through  Miss  Keller’s  companion’s 
manual  alphabet  transmission,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  indicated  that  they  were  well,  and 
said  that  he  was  sorry  that  they  were  not 
in  Washington  that  day  to  see  her. 

Whether  or  not  one  can  quote  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  such  an  informal  chat,  at  least  the 
newspapers  found  considerable  glee  in  re¬ 
porting  Miss  Keller’s  next  remarks.  She 
asked  the  President  to  deliver  a  kiss  from 
her  to  his  daughter,  Caroline.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  lost  none  of  his  personal  and  Presi¬ 
dential  poise  in  assuring  her  quite  warmly 
that  he  would  do  so. 
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If  those  of  us  associated  with  Miss  Kel¬ 
ler  at  the  Foundation  had  hoped  that  the 
audience  at  the  White  House  would  result 
in  publicity  which  would  advance  the  cause 
of  blind  and  deaf-blind  persons  across  the 
country,  Miss  Keller’s  impromptu  and  sim¬ 
ple  human  expression  could  not  have  been 
better  arranged  by  the  public  relations 
brains  of  both  the  White  House  and  the 
Foundation.  If  one  might  wish  that  the 
headlines  would  have  reported  the  audience 
as  one  which  focused  attention  on  the 
needs  of  the  country’s  disabled,  reflection 
now  suggested  that  in  her  inimitable  way 
Miss  Keller  achieved  just  that.  In  our 
humble  opinion,  Miss  Keller  again  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  essential  concept  that  all  of 
our  handicapped  people  would  hope  the 
public  would  remember — emotional,  social 
and  intellectual  normalcy  in  spite  of  phy¬ 
sical  difference. 

The  visit  to  the  White  House  to  meet 
the  President  occurred  on  the  day  of  Miss 
Keller’s  trip  to  Washington  to  receive  the 
Annual  Humanitarian  Award  which  has 
come  to  be  the  biggest  event  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  area 
each  year.  An  audience  of  more  than  1,200 
people  attended  the  banquet  that  night, 
and  both  from  Miss  Keller  and  other 
speakers,  heard  the  story  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  country  on  behalf  of  blind 
persons  and  what  is  yet  to  be  done.  With 
characteristic  sensitivity  to  what  is  ap¬ 
propriate,  Miss  Keller  did  not  attempt  to 
secure  from  the  President  any  specific  com¬ 
mitments  with  regard  to  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  support  of  legislation.  She  went  to 
thank  him  for  his  recent  agreement  to  ac¬ 
cept  election  as  Honorary  President  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind.  While  we  know  that  occupants  of 
the  White  House  are  besieged  by  so  many 
such  requests  that  one  might  think  that 
they  are  granted  with  only  routine  atten¬ 
tion,  one  got  the  feeling  in  this  case  that 
the  former  Senator  has  not  forgotten  his 
interest  in  blind  persons  now  that  he  is  in 
the  White  House. 


This  was  not  the  first  time,  of  course, 
that  Helen  Keller  has  conversed  with  a 
President.  It  might  well  be  that  she  has 
done  so  just  about  as  long  and  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  any  other  one  person.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  auto  trip  from  the  hotel  to  the 
White  House,  she  was  asked  by  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  how  many  Presidents  she 
had  met.  The  small  group  in  the  room  was 
thoroughly  amused  at  an  answer  which 
probably  only  Helen  Keller  would  have 
answered,  “I  have  not  counted  them.” 

When  the  reporter  pressed  the  question 
in  another  way  to  ask  who  was  the  first 
President  that  she  could  remember  know¬ 
ing,  her  answer  again  was  somewhat  im¬ 
pressive  to  the  younger  persons  in  the 
group  when  she,  after  some  thought,  said, 
“Grover  Cleveland.” 

This  column  one  year  ago  also  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  report  about  and  comment  upon 
the  personality  of  Helen  Keller.  At  that 
time,  it  was  written  in  an  effort  to  answer 
the  question  which  had  been  raised  so 
frequently  immediately  after  the  death  of 
her  long-time  companion,  Miss  Polly 
Thomson.  The  question  was,  what  will 
Miss  Keller  “do”?  The  implication  behind 
the  question  was  that  a  person  who  is  both 
deaf  and  blind  cannot  function  without  the 
constant  attendance  of  another  person,  and 
that  only  perhaps  one  such  person  could 
perform  the  role.  Now  one  year  later,  and 
whether  our  effort  really  explained  how 
Miss  Keller  lives  and  works  or  not,  those 
who  wondered  probably  will  continue  to 
wonder  when  they  note  the  fact  of  her 
recent  travelling  and  conferring  with  the 
nation’s  new  President.  I  hope,  however, 
that  perhaps  the  wonder  is  of  a  different 
sort — the  kind  that  does  not  imply  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  her  own  personal  and  independent 
strength  but  rather  the  kind  that  marvels 
at  her  ability. 

We  really  cannot  report  from  firsthand 
observation  as  to  whether  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  delivered  the  eighty-one-year-old 
Helen  Keller’s  kiss  to  the  three-year-old 
Caroline.  We  might  speculate  with  some 
confidence,  however,  that  he  did. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Eames,  Thomas,  H.  “Visual  Handicaps  to 

Reading.”  Journal  of  Education,  Volume 

141,  Number  3,  February  1959.  pp.  1-34. 

Although  as  George  E.  Park  had  indi¬ 
cated,  “Reading  is  a  complex  achieve¬ 
ment,”  *  it  is  acknowledged  that  visual 
limitations  alone  tend  to  create  problems 
in  learning  to  read.  Since  the  original  stim¬ 
ulus  in  reading  is  the  printed  word,  any 
interference  with  the  perception  of  that 
stimulus  may  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  read¬ 
ing  and  may  disorganize  the  reading  per¬ 
ception  process.  Consequently,  a  body  of 
research  has  been  developed  relative  to 
the  effects  of  various  eye  conditions  upon 
reading  efficiency.  The  bibliography  reveals 
that  such  major  conditions  as  refractive 
errors,  astigmatism,  defects  of  binocular 
vision,  limitation  in  the  visual  field,  speed 
of  visual  perception,  lateral  dominance,  and 
many  types  of  legal  blindness  and  partial 
vision  have  been  studied. 

Eames  estimates  that  70  per  cent  of  all 
school  children,  regardless  of  age  or  grade 
level  have  normal  vision.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  crucial  years  in 
learning  to  read  are  the  early  school  years, 
Eames  adds  that  about  50  per  cent  of  all 
children  entering  school  with  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  age  of  five  years  “have  exhibited  nor¬ 
mal  vision.”  Berens  and  Zuckerman**  re¬ 
port  that  in  the  first  year  of  school,  at  least 
half  the  children  fail  to  meet  the  20/20 
level  of  vision. 

Relatively  few  studies  in  this  field  have 
started  with  a  population  defined  accord¬ 
ing  to  visual  characteristics,  in  which  the 
research  was  designed  to  identify  the  inci¬ 


*  Park,  George,  E.  “Dyslexia  from  the  Phy¬ 
sical  Viewpoint.”  Illinois  Medical  Journal, 
Vol.  97,  Number  1,  January  1950. 

**  Berens,  C.  and  ZAickerman,  J.,  Diagnostic 
Examination  of  the  Eye,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1946. 


dence  and  types  of  reading  problems.  A 
more  common  approach  has  been  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  good  and  poor  readers  and  then 
identify  the  visual  characteristics  which 
seem  to  appear  with  greater  frequency  in 
the  reading  problem  group.  The  study 
under  review  uses  this  approach.  However, 
it  has  the  special  advantage  of  reporting  a 
cumulative  experience  in  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  spanning  many  years  and  encom¬ 
passing  a  number  of  clinics  and  facilities. 
As  such,  it  may  be  particularly  valuable 
to  those  interested  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  reading  and  visual  defects. 

THE  STUDY.  The  population  of  this 
study  numbered  3,500  individuals — half 
reading  failures  and  half  unselected  school 
children.  Both  groups  range  in  age  from 
five  to  seventeen  years.  The  median  IQ  of 
the  reading  failure  group  was  102;  of  the 
control  group,  109.  About  80  per  cent  of 
the  reading  failures  and  about  54  per  cent 
of  the  control  group  were  boys.  Eames  re¬ 
ports:  “Eye  reports  did  not  influence  the 
sex  incidence.” 

THE  FINDINGS:  Such  factors  as  lateral 
dominance,  premature  birth,  visual  acuity, 
speed  of  word  perception,  visual  field,  and 
eye  pathology  were  studied  in  relation  to 
reading  ability.  Here  are  some  of  the  find¬ 
ings: 

“Lateral  dominance  variations  from 
right-eyedness  with  right-handedness  oc¬ 
curred  in  57  per  cent  of  reading  failures, 
against  40  per  cent  of  the  unselected 
group,”  while  “reading  failure  occurred 
among  15  per  cent  of  the  premature  cases 
and  only  among  5  per  cent  of  the  full-term 
cases.”  It  was  noted  that  premature  chil¬ 
dren  tended  to  have  poorer  vision. 

Visual  acuity  was  studied  in  relation  to 
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three  separate  categories:  hypermetropia 
(far-sightedness),  myopia  (near-sighted¬ 
ness),  and  strabismus  (deviation  of  one 
or  both  eyes  from  the  normal  position  of 
parallelism). 

Generally,  Eames  states,  “There  was  lit¬ 
tle  difference  in  the  incidence  or  central 
tendency  of  visual  acuity  among  reading 
failures  and  unselected  school  children.”  He 
indicates  that  even  though  some  of  the 
children  were  able  to  compensate  for  de¬ 
fects  of  visual  acuity,  this  was  done  at  the 
cost  of  fatigue  and  discomfort. 

Specifically,  he  points  out  that  hyper- 
matropia  of  one  diopter  or  more  was  found 
in  43  per  cent  of  the  reading  failure  group 
— 30  per  cent  more  cases  than  in  the  con¬ 
trol  group,  while  the  incidence  of  myopia 
was  about  the  same  in  both  groups.  How¬ 
ever,  strabisms  occurred  with  almost  twice 
the  frequency  among  reading  failure  as 
among  unselected  children. 

Retardation  of  the  speed  of  word  percep¬ 
tion  was  found  in  49  per  cent  of  the  read¬ 
ing  failures  and  in  24  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
trol  group.  It  was  also  found  that  reading 
failures  tend  to  have  smaller  central  visual 
fields  than  unselected  children. 

Finally,  Eames  states,  “Pathological  eye 
conditions,  as  distinguished  from  eye  de¬ 
fects  and  deficiencies,  have  appeared  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  25  per  cent  among 
reading  failures,  which  is  slightly  less  than 
twice  the  frequency  found  among  non¬ 
failures.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  The  report  under  re¬ 
view  constitutes  one  of  about  100  profes¬ 
sional  contributions  to  the  literature  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  studies  conducted  by  Eames 
and  his  associates  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Education.  Consequently,  the 
data  are  presented  in  summary  fashion, 
making  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  findings 
somewhat  difficult.  However,  the  trend  of 
the  evidence  is  unmistakable.  Eye  con¬ 
ditions  and  visual  defects  play  a  significant 
role  in  differentiating  reading  failures  from 
unselected  students  matched  with  them  on 
certain  variables. 


One  implication  reaching  out  beyond 
the  field  of  service  to  the  blind  is  obvious. 
In  working  with  reading  problems,  psy¬ 
chologists  and  educators  cannot  overlook 
the  possibility  of  visual  limitations  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  complex  entity  of  reading 
disorder.  Consequently,  reading  specialists 
must  learn  to  use  available  school  and 
community  resources  to  ascertain  the  level 
of  visual  efficiency  in  a  child  presenting  a 
reading  problem,  and  must  cooperate  with 
medical  and  optometric  facilities  to  achieve 
the  most  efficacious  correction  of  defects 
which  are  thus  identified.  Until  recently, 
the  know-how  for  accomplishing  this  was 
not  readily  accessible  to  reading  specialists. 
However,  colleges  and  universities  are  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  the  problem  and  are  in¬ 
corporating  specialized  training  in  the 
measurement  of  vision  in  their  curricula. 
For  example,  the  department  of  special 
education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  offers  such  a  course  to  its 
graduate  students.  Originally  designed  to 
serve  school  and  public  health  nurses,  the 
course  is  currently  attracting  an  increasing 
number  of  reading  specialists. 

An  implication  for  our  own  field  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind  lies  in  the  finding  that  re¬ 
fractive  errors  and  other  visual  problems 
tend  to  influence  the  process  of  learning 
to  read. 

In  the  light  of  this  finding,  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable  to  provide  a  continuing  reading 
service  to  partially  seeing  children.  In  an 
effort  to  forestall  the  possible  effects  of  an 
eye  condition  on  the  process  of  learning  to 
read,  constant  reading  supervision  should 
be  maintained  over  the  partially  seeing 
student  in  the  early  grades,  to  identify  and 
correct  reading  difficulties  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Perhaps,  teachers  of  partially  seeing 
children  need  special  training  in  diagnostic 
remedial  reading  techniques  so  that  they 
may  perform  their  functions  in  this  area. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  advisable  for  read¬ 
ing  specialists  to  serve  as  consultants  to 
programs  for  partially  seeing  children, 
supplementing  the  work  of  other  general 
and  special  educators. 
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Job  Talk 

Conducted  by  John  R.  Butler 


In  February,  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
was  appointed.  The  committee  has  the 
charge  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
operating  policies  that  will  guide  the  Serv¬ 
ice  in  its  everyday  functions  and  to  advise 
the  Service  on  methods  and  procedures  to 
achieve  the  following  goals: 

1)  To  assist  the  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  serve  the  blind  to  de¬ 
velop  acceptable  personnel  standards  and 
practices. 

2)  To  attract  well  qualified  professional 
and  administrative  personnel  to  key  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  blindness, 

3)  To  identify  those  areas  of  service  for 
blind  children  and  adults  that  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  to  seek  practical 
methods,  immediate  and  long  range,  to 
meet  those  needs. 

4)  To  promote  salaries  for  professional 
and  administrative  positions  in  the  field  of 
blindness  that  are  in  line  with  similar  posi¬ 
tions  that  are  offered  in  the  competitive, 
national  market. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cosgrove,  director  of 
the  home  teaching  study  project  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  was  named  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  following  are  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee: 

Dr.  Lloyd  Dunn 

Coordinator  of  Special  Education 
George  Peabody  College 

Dr.  William  Gellman,  Director 
Jewish  Vocational  Service 
Chicago 

Miss  Betsy  Haas 
Employment  Consultant 
National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults 


V.  S.  Harshbarger,  Chief 
Bureau  for  the  Blind 
Division  of  Welfare,  Missouri 

Miss  Jane  Hoey,  Vice  Chairman 
Mayor’s  Committee  on  Professional, 
Technical,  and  Managerial  Manpower 
New  York 

Joseph  V.  Hunt,  Assistant  Director 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Dept,  of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare 

J.  Arthur  Johnson,  Executive  Director 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
Washington  D.C. 

John  F.  Mungovan,  Director 
Division  for  the  Blind 
Massachusetts 

Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem,  Director 
Professional  Training 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Allen  W.  Sherman,  Executive  Director 

N. Y.  Association  for  the  Blind 

O.  Glenn  Stahl,  Director 

Bureau  of  Programs  and  Standards 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

Bruce  Thomason,  Chairman 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Program 
J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center 
University  of  Florida 

Wayne  Vasey 

Dean,  School  of  Social  Work 
Rutgers  University 

J.  M.  Wooly,  Superintendent 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

The  first  Advisory  Committee  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Princeton  Inn,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  on  March  23  and  24.  The 
word  encouraging  best  describes  the  over¬ 
all  tone  of  the  meeting.  There  was  agree¬ 
ment  that  professional  standards  of  service 
to  blind  children  and  adults  must  be  raised 
and  that  the  Service  has  the  potential  to  be¬ 
come  a  most  effective  agent  in  working 
toward  that  goal.  A  notable  decision  was 
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made  by  the  committee  regarding  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  registration.  In 
order  for  a  person  to  register  with  the 
Service  for  referral  to  professional  positions 
he  must  have  the  qualifications  that  are 
required  by  the  authoritative  professional 
association  in  his  field.  For  example,  a 
social  worker  must  have  a  master’s  degree 
in  social  work,  a  teacher  must  have  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  col¬ 
lege  or  university  and  have  a  valid  teacher’s 
certificate.  This  recommendation  by  the 
committee  can  be  a  factor  in  circumvent¬ 
ing  the  development  of  narrow  sub-profes¬ 
sional  specialties  within  the  field  of  blind¬ 
ness. 


A  recommendation  to  reinforce  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Service  to  recruit  well  qualified 
personnel  was  also  made  by  the  committee. 
It  recommended  that  the  Service  collect 
reference  material  on  each  registrant,  and 
that  the  data  be  made  a  part  of  his  per¬ 
manent  file.  Other  recommendations  re¬ 
lated  to  operating  procedures,  publication 
of  brochures  and  recruitment  materials 
were  also  made. 

It  is  planned  that  the  committee  will 
meet  twice  a  year.  The  members  merit  a 
thank-you  from  everyone  in  the  field  of 
blindness  for  their  valuable  contributions 
in  working  toward  the  resolution  of  urgent 
personnel  problems. 


Appointments 


★  Robert  M.  Slawson  has  assumed  the 
position  of  community  planning  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  Bureau  of  Community  Surveys, 
Division  of  Community  Services  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Slawson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  in  Los  Angeles  and 
holds  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  Prior 
to  this  assignment,  he  was  social  planning 
associate  in  the  Department  of  Social  Plan¬ 
ning  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds,  where  his  duties  in¬ 
cluded  conducting  local  agency  and  com¬ 
munity  surveys  and  staffing  lay  and  pro¬ 
fessional  committees.  Other  positions  held 
by  Mr.  Slawson  were  statistical  research 
consultant,  National  Travelers  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation;  consulting  psychologist  for  the 
National  Hospital  for  Speech  Disorders. 
He  also  served  four  years  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Force  in  a  psychological  research  and 
classification  unit. 

Among  Mr.  Slawson’s  affiliations  are  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
the  International  Conference  of  Social 
Welfare,  the  American  Academy  of  Po¬ 
litical  and  Social  Science,  and  the  New 
York  City  Chapter  of  the  National  Asso¬ 


ciation  of  Social  Workers,  where  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Social  Work  Research 
Section. 

★  Mrs.  Marjorie  H.  Frank  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  associate  administrative  director 
of  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  in  New 
York,  where  she  assists  Mrs.  Sidney  E. 
Pollack,  administrative  director,  in  the 
management  of  the  agency’s  services. 

Formerly,  Mrs.  Frank  was  director  of 
services  in  veterans  hospitals  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  National  Red  Cross,  formulating  a 
nation-wide  volunteer  service  program  for 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals.  Among 
other  positions  she  held  were  associate  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Mental  Health,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  NAMH  Board  of  Directors,  and 
associate  executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Family  Life  Foundation. 

Mrs.  Frank  currently  is  alternating  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president  of  the  Nathan 
Hofheimer  Foundation  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Altro  Health 
and  Rehabilitation  Services.  She  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Scudder  School,  New  York  City 
and  attended  Columbia  University  School 
of  Business  Administration. 
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Current  Literature 


The  following  three  articles  appeared  in 
the  National  Catholic  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  Bulletin .  Vol.  LVII,  No.  1,  August, 
1960.  This  volume  is  a  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  addresses  of  the  association’s 
fifty-seventh  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois,  April  19-22,  1960. 

★  “Preschool  Experiences  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,”  by  Eloise  Corneluis.  An  ar¬ 
ticle  which  describes  the  basic  needs  of  all 
children  and  then  centers  on  the  early  train¬ 
ing  and  kinds  of  experiences  desirable  for 
the  blind  child  as  he  grows  from  infancy 
into  childhood.  It  is  the  author’s  contention 
that  first,  the  home  prepares  the  child  for 
the  nursery  school,  and  second,  that  the 
child  who  has  had  a  good  nursery  school 
experience  can  be  easily  identified  in  the 
regular  school  classroom  when  he  first  en¬ 
ters  school  by  his  acceptance  of  and  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  structured  formal  experience. 

★  “The  Blind  Child  in  Elementary  School,” 
by  Sister  M.  Jacques.  Sister  Jacques  has 
limited  her  discussion  to  the  integrated 
school  programs  in  Milwaukee.  Two  pro¬ 
grams  are  now  in  operation,  integration 
into  the  regular  classroom  and  the  resource 
room  approach.  In  closing  the  author  says 
“the  blind  child  in  elementary  school,  like 
every  other  child,  is  enriched  most  by  the 
program  best  suited  for  his  individual 
needs.” 

★  “The  Blind  Child  in  High  School,”  by 
Sister  Mary  of  the  Angels.  A  brief  outline 
of  the  integrated  high  school  program  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Board  of 
Education. 

★  “Attitudes  Toward  Blind  Counselors  in 
State  Rehabilitation  Agencies,”  by  Herbert 
Rusalem.  The  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Journal.  Vol.  39,  No.  5,  January,  1961.  In 
the  spring  of  1959  a  study  was  undertaken 


by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
order  to  survey  the  vocational  opportunities 
for  blind  counselors  and  their  placement, 
not  only  in  state  agencies  for  the  blind,  but 
state  agencies  serving  the  general  case  load, 
excluding  blind  clients,  and  state  agencies 
serving  a  general  case  load  including  blind 
clients.  This  article  outlines  the  study’s  find¬ 
ings,  with  six  tables  illustrating  these  facts. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  agencies  handling  non-blind  persons 
are  few  if  any,  and  that  this  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  seems  related  to  the  isolation  of  these 
agencies  from  the  problems  of  blindness 
resulting  in  a  devaluation  of  the  capacities 
of  blind  rehabilitation  counselors.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  concludes  with  suggestions  for  the 
change  of  these  attitudes. 

★  “A  New  Writing  Tool  for  the  Blind,” 
by  Ruth  Weiner  Marcus.  The  Chicago 
Schools  Journal.  Vol.  42,  No.  1,  October, 
1960.  The  author,  currently  a  teacher  of 
the  blind  at  the  Bell  school,  has  developed 
an  improved  writing  slate.  This  article  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  slate  which  permits  left-to-i 
right  writing  instead  of  the  usual  right-to- 
left  construction.  Mrs.  Marcus  has  turned 
over  all  royalty  rights  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  be  per¬ 
fected  and,  of  course,  eventually  manufac¬ 
tured  and  distributed  all  over  the  country. 

★  “Sight  and  Insight,”  by  Anne  C.  Booth. 
Childhood  Education.  Vol.  37,  No.  5,  Jan¬ 
uary  1961.  “The  blind  child  in  a  regular 
school  can  work  with  ideas  too.  He  sharp¬ 
ens  the  senses  of  his  classmates  and  brings 
them  a  new  dimension  for  observing  life 
around  them,”  says  the  author  as  she  de¬ 
scribes  her  first  experience  with  a  blind 
child  in  her  first  grade  class. 

★  “The  Preschool  Blind  Child  in  Canada,” 
by  Jean  Whitelaw.  Exceptional  Children. 
Vol.  27,  No.  5,  January  1961.  A  descrip- 
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j  tion  of  the  services  offered  to  parents  of 
preschool  blind  children  in  Canada.  Pre¬ 
school  departments  have  been  established 
in  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  and  the  mari- 
1,1  time  provinces.  The  service  offered  is  a 
es  |  counseling  one,  carried  out  by  regular  visits 
1 ;  to  the  child’s  home  through  his  early  years. 
Jti  The  counselor  also  tries  to  educate  the 
^  community  and  develop  community  re- 
:s  sources  which  will  aid  the  child’s  develop- 

ment.  The  first  concern,  however,  is  the 
# 

j  emotional  adjustment  of  parents  to  having 
1  a  blind  child,  as  this  affects  their  attitude 
toward  him  and  consequently  their  handling 
>  of  him.  There  is  also  an  extensive  program 
concerning  the  blind  child  with  additional 
handicaps  which  is  briefly  described. 

★  “Blind  Children  With  Developmental 
Problems,”  by  Pauline  M.  Moor.  Children. 
Vol.  8,  No.  1,  January-February  1961.  Miss 
Moor  here  describes  the  congenitally  blind 
child  who  has  been  termed  as  being  “autis¬ 
tic,”  “mentally  deficient,”  “psychotic,” 

j  “emotionally  disturbed,”  etc.  Many  of  them 
have  been  denied  admission  to,  or  have 
been  dismissed  from  educational  programs 
as  being  too  immature,  not  fitting  into  the 
school,  uneducable,  unable  to  talk,  etc.  The 
author  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  many 
I  factors  to  be  considered  in  retardation,  the 
general  observations  of  the  cases  studied, 
and  then  outlines  some  suggestions  for  steps 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  give  these  children 
appropriate  services.  She  concludes  by  say¬ 
ing,  “Every  effort  should  be  made  to  see 
that  none  of  these  blind  children  is  over¬ 
looked,  and  that  each  receives  the  kind  of 
individual  attention  that  will  permit  and 
enable  him  to  grow  and  develop  to  the 
maximum  of  his  potentiality.” 

★  “The  Blind  Adolescent  and  His  Needs,” 
by  Georgie  Lee  Abel.  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren.  Vol.  27,  No.  6,  February  1961.  “This 
paper  is  limited,”  the  author  says  “to  the 
explanation  of  certain  of  the  basic  needs 
of  blind  adolescents  as  thev  relate  to  the 
needs  of  all  people,  to  our  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  sighted  adolescents,  our  aware¬ 


ness  of  the  continuing  and  very  new  com¬ 
munity  problems  and,  finally,  the  problems 
of  those  of  us  as  professional  persons  at¬ 
tempting  to  help  these  children  and  their 
families.”  It  also  includes  an  outlined  de¬ 
scription  of  the  research  that  has  been  done 
involving  the  blind  adolescent,  followed  by 
recommendations  for  further  study  to  in¬ 
vestigate  those  problems  which  have  not 
been  covered  so  far.  It  is  a  condensation 
of  a  paper  delivered  at  the  1960  Interna¬ 
tional  Convention  of  the  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children  and  was  printed  in  the 
New  Outlook  in  March,  1961. 

★  “A  Conceptual  Structure  for  Safety  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Handicapped,”  by  Ernest 
P.  Willenberg.  Exceptional  Children.  Vol. 
26,  No.  6,  February  1961.  This  article  en¬ 
deavors  to  establish  that  a)  handicapped 
children  do  face  unique  hazards;  b)  there 
is  a  relationship  between  the  classification 
of  the  impairment  and  the  type  of  hazard 
confronting  handicapped  children;  c)  fol¬ 
low-up  procedures  should  be  instituted  to 
remedy  or  alleviate  the  special  problems 
caused  by  or  associated  with  the  impair¬ 
ments;  d)  safety  is  a  term  relative  to  a 
condition  or  situation;  e)  safe  practices 
are  the  results  of  the  reciprocal  action  be¬ 
tween  children’s  internal  and  external  en¬ 
vironments;  f)  an  ultimate  objective  of 
safety  education  for  the  handicapped  is  to 
provide  them  with  better  control  over  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  they  can  exercise  safe 
practices.  The  blind  are  included  in  this 
discussion. 

★  “Sources  of  Reading  Materials  for  the 
Blind,”  by  Mary  E.  Fitzgerald.  Wilson  Li¬ 
brary  Bulletin.  Vol.  35,  No.  5,  January 
1961.  An  article  describing  the  library 
services  offered  to  blind  persons.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Library  of  Congress  program, 
the  author  takes  up  the  various  public  and 
voluntary  agencies  that  offer  materials  and 
library  service.  There  is  a  list  of  the 
regional  libraries  at  the  end. 

★  “Special  Education  of  Handicapped 
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Children  in  Japan,”  by  Satoru  Izutsu  and 
Marvin  E.  Powell.  Exceptional  Children. 
Vol.  27,  No.  5,  January  1961.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  organization,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  personnel  of  the  special  educa¬ 
tion  program  in  Japan  is  presented  in  this 
article.  Also  included  are  statistical  tables, 
followed  by  a  review  of  the  program  for 
each  of  various  handicapped  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  the  blind.  It  is  the  contention  of 
the  authors  that  there  are  three  factors 
which  influence  the  present  educational 
practices  in  dealing  with  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  in  Japan.  They  are;  a)  the  American 
military  occupation;  b)  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  family  system;  c)  the  faltering 
belief  in  traditional  Buddhism.  The  cur¬ 
rent  problems  are  analyzed  and  plans  for 
the  future  presented. 

★  “Counseling  the  Blind,”  by  John  E. 
Jordan  and  William  F.  Hunter.  The  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  Vol.  39,  No. 
3,  November  1960.  The  intent  of  the  article 
is  to  indicate  some  of  the  needs  in  the 
counseling  of  blind  individuals,  particularly 
children  and  adolescents.  An  operational 
approach  to  counseling  the  blind  is  tenta¬ 
tively  outlined,  and  significant  factors  in 
the  counselor’s  education  and  the  counsel¬ 
ing  interview  process  are  discussed.  The 
research  on  perceptual  difficulties  points 
to  a  need  for  establishing  whether  there  is 
a  qualitative  difference  in  the  counseling 
methodology  for  blind  individuals. 

★  “Changing  Aspects  of  Blindness,”  by 
Health  Information  Foundation.  Progress 
in  Health  Service.  Vol.  9,  No.  7,  Septem¬ 
ber  1960.  6pp.  A  six-page  booklet  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  graph  showing  the  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  legally  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  1940-1960,  plus  statistics  on  the 
causes  of  blindness  for  1940-1957.  There 
is  also  a  section  of  the  changing  causes  of 
blindness  and  other  general  information. 

★  Braille  Book  of  Tests,  by  Millie  B. 
Sprung.  Philadelphia,  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  1961.  82pp.  A  manual  for 


the  use  of  teachers  of  braille  reading  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  methods  have  ; 
been  designed  and  used  through  years  of 
preparation  and  instruction  by  the  author, 
and  they  seek  to  give  a  fair  evaluation  of 
the  student’s  knowledge  which  he  has 
gained  through  study  of  the  braille  course. 

★  “We  Want  Our  Baby  Back,”  by  Terry 
Morris.  Redbook,  Vol.  116,  February 
1961.  The  story  of  Shirley  and  Ernest 
Nyland,  both  blind,  and  their  battle  for 
the  return  of  their  child  who  is  now  being 
cared  for  by  Mrs.  Nyland’s  parents. 

★  “Teaching  Topographical  Orientation 
and  Spatial  Orientation  to  Congenitally 
Blind  Children,”  by  Ralph  J.  Garry  and 
Anna  Ascarelli.  Journal  of  Education,  Vol. 
143,  No.  2,  December  1960.  The  search 
carried  out  by  the  two  authors  of  this 
paper  represents  an  attempt  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  con-  { 
genitally  totally  blind  children,  and  to  test  j 
the  possibility  of  meeting  these  problems 
with  a  specially  designed  training  program. 
A  group  of  70  children  were  selected  and 
subdivided  into  five  age  groups  to  facilitate 
further  study  of  the  development  of  spatial 
organization  with  age  and  eventually  to 
evaluate  results  of  training  and  adaptability 
of  specific  activities  at  the  various  levels. 

★  Teenagers  Who  Made  History,  by  Rus¬ 
sell  Freedman.  New  York,  Holiday  House. 
1961.  A  collection  of  biographies  of  men 
and  women  who  earned  places  in  history 
before  they  were  20  years  old.  Included 
is  the  life  of  Louis  Braille,  popularly  writ¬ 
ten  and  with  a  great  deal  of  detailed  in¬ 
formation.  Although  this  was  written  for 
teenagers,  it  should  appeal  to  adults  as  well. 

★  “I  Am  Sandy  Noddin,”  by  Sandy  Nod- 
din.  Seventeen,  April,  1961.  A  teenager 
writes  about  herself  and  about  being  blind. 
She  has  learned  to  be  independent,  has  high 
ambitions  and  plans  to  enter  college  and 
study  psychology.  This  article,  along  with 
thirty-one  similar  autobiographical  sketches, 
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will  be  published  by  the  Association  for 
e  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  in  a  book 
entitled  A  Question  for  Survival. 

■) 

“Teaching  the  Blind  to  Type,”  by  Nina 
K.  Richardson.  Balance  Sheet,  Vol.  42,  No. 
6,  February  1961.  An  article  directed  to 
'teachers  of  typewriting  who  have  blind 
students  in  their  classes.  Includes  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  initial  teaching  process,  de¬ 
railed  instruction  on  paper  guides,  margins, 
assembling  the  work,  erasing,  and  filing. 

★  “I  See  With  My  Heart,”  by  Mary  Jo  Cle¬ 
ments.  Anchora  of  Delta  Gamma,  Spring 
1961.  A  sketch  about  Thair  Knoles,  a 
graduate  of  the  Los  Angeles  Nursery 
i  School  for  Visually  Handicapped  Children, 
;j  who  is  now  the  only  blind  student  in  a 
large  junior  high  school.  She  enjoys  being 


Hews 


★  The  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  The  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  and  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  have  all  scheduled  their  annual 
conventions  for  the  summer  months. 

The  Sheraton- Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
is  the  site  chosen  for  the  AAWB  Conven- 
tion — slated  for  July  10  to  14.  The  theme: 
“The  Role  of  the  Handicapped  Citizen  in 
a  Democracy.” 

Hollywood,  California,  will  welcome  the 
sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  BVA, 
which  will  take  place  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  there,  from  July  18  to  July  22. 

Another  Missouri  meeting,  that  of  the 
NFB,  is  slated  for  July  4  to  7  at  the  Mu- 
ehlbach  Hotel  in  Kansas  City.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  the  host- 
affiliate. 


in  an  integrated  situation  because  she  feels 
much  more  independent  and  less  sorry  for 
herself. 

*  The  Placement  Process  in  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Counseling,  by  Bruce 
Thomason  and  Albert  M.  Barrett,  eds. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1960.  (Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation). 
The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  bring 
together  in  a  composite  volume  as  many  of 
the  facts,  opinions,  and  attitudes  as  pos¬ 
sible,  relative  to  the  placement  process  in 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Basically  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  taken  from  past  proceedings  of 
guidance,  training,  and  placement  work¬ 
shops.  Included  are  chapters  on  the  client, 
the  community,  the  job,  the  employer,  and 
a  short  chapter  on  the  placement  of  the 
blind. 


Briefs 


★  Sometime  ago,  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
national  distribution  for  taped  radio  produc¬ 
tions  dealing  with  problems  and  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  blind  persons  in  society,  with  mod¬ 
ern  or  historical  perspective,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  opened  the  First 
National  Radio  Competition  in  Work  for 
the  Blind.  All  universities  and  colleges 
teaching  drama  or  radio  writing  were  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  entry  blanks  showing  in¬ 
tent  to  participate.  To  date  applications 
have  been  received  from:  Southern  Illinois 
University;  Kansas  State  Teacher’s  Col¬ 
lege;  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seat¬ 
tle;  East  Carolina  College;  Hofstra  College, 
New  York  and  many  others.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  AFB’s  Public  Education  Department. 
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Telephone  Pioneers  Serve  the  Blind 


Fellowship,  Loyalty  and  Service  is  the 
creed  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  unique  international  service  so¬ 
ciety  came  into  being  in  the  year  1911. 
Today,  forty-nine  years  later,  its  original 
membership  has  grown  from  a  nucleus  of 
439  telephone  industry  workers  to  200,000 
in  sixty-three  chapters  and  780  subordinate 
units  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  the  largest  social-industrial 
organization  of  its  kind. 

Always  interested  in  service  to  the  blind, 
the  Pioneers  five  years  ago  organized  their 
first  class  in  braille  transcription.  About 
fifteen  chapters  have  already  adopted  this 
project  and  300  Pioneers  have  completed 
the  course.  More  than  fifty  of  these  have 
been  certified  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
To  date  there  have  been  30,000  braille 
pages  produced,  which  are  bound  in  500 
volumes. 

These  same  braille  transcribers  worked 
on  copies  of  the  1959  annual  report  of  the 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  and  both  braille  and  recorded  copies 
were  distributed  to  blind  stockholders. 

A  number  of  other  projects  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Pioneers.  Textbooks  in 
large  type  are  produced  for  partially  sighted 
children  attending  regular  schools.  Pioneers 
are  doing  this  typing  on  their  lunch  hour  or 
after  work,  while  many  retired  life  mem¬ 
bers  are  donating  several  hours  each  week. 


More  than  5,000  pages  have  been  typed 
so  far. 

Also  for  children,  and  in  conjunction 
with  braille  transcription,  nonbraillists  are 
enlisted  to  illustrate  books  for  totally  blind 
children  with  the  use  of  three-dimensional 
objects — mittens,  buttons,  bows  and  small 
plastic  toys.  Four  New  York  chapters  are 
cooperating  in  the  production  of  sixty 
copies  of  Three  Little  Kittens. 

One  chapter  has  become  active  in  the 
development  of  a  better  braille  color  label 
that  housewives  and  others  can  use  to 
identify  dresses,  suits,  tableclothes,  etc. 
These  labels  are  made  up  and  turned  over 
to  the  Bureau  of  Special  Services  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for 
distribution. 

A  recent  project  undertaken  by  the  Pio¬ 
neers  is  the  embossing  of  thousands  of 
braille  labels  for  records  produced  by 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  This  is  done 
on  the  Addressograph-Multigraph  dupli¬ 
cating  machine  which  has  been  adapted  for 
braille  embossing. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Pioneers 
were  approached  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  asked  if  they  would  consider  a 
major  volunteer  project:  the  maintenance 
of  talking  book  machines  for  their  owners. 
Already,  pilot  projects  have  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Virginia. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  cases  the  com¬ 
munications  concerning  notices  are  initiated 
through  correspondence  with  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to :  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


• 

Positions  Open:  Teachers  for  faculty  ap¬ 
pointments  at  the  South  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Aberdeen. 

Teacher — fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Both  braille 
and  large  print  readers. 

Teacher — third  and  fourth  grades.  Nine 
braille  readers  and  one  large  print  reader. 
Teacher — Home  Making  and  other  subjects 
(must  be  sighted). 

Salaries  are  based  on  professional  back¬ 
grounds.  Off-campus  residency.  Teacher  re- 
tirement  system.  The  School  is  adjacent  to 
the  Northern  State  Teacher’s  College  where 
graduate  work  towards  a  Master’s  degree  in 
Education  is  offered.  Write:  National  Person¬ 
nel  Referral  Service 

- 

Positions  Open:  Itinerent  Teachers  (2)  to 
coordinate  teaching  programs  in  schools 
located  in  rural  areas.  B.S.  degree,  and 
driver’s  license.  Experience  with  visually 


handicapped  children  desirable.  Salary  $5237. 
Write:  National  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Teacher,  residential  school 
in  South.  6th  and  7th  grades.  B.S.  degree. 
Starting  salary  $3400-4400,  dependent  upon 
qualifications.  Write:  National  Personnel  Re¬ 
ferral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Itinerent  Teacher — public 
school  system  in  Georgia.  A.B.  degree  and 
qualifications  to  meet  state  certification  to 
teach  the  visually  impaired.  Salary  $3700- 
5000,  salary  range  to  be  increased.  Write:  Na¬ 
tional  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Teachers  for  4th  grade,  5th 
grade,  slow  learners,  and  girls’  gym.  Write: 
Dr.  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent. 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea  6, 
Md. 

Position  Open:  Social  Worker  for  a  case¬ 
work  position  in  Kansas  that  is  geared  for 
children  who  are  blind  and  retarded.  Salary 
$5496-7044  or  $6066-7764,  dependent  upon 
qualifications.  M.S.W.  required.  Write:  Na¬ 
tional  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Positions  Open:  Opportunities  exist  for  quali¬ 
fied  workers  for  the  blind  to  serve  overseas 
as  long  or  short  term  consultants  and  instruc¬ 
tors.  Teachers  (day  class  and  residential),  re¬ 
habilitation  and  rural  training  specialists, 
agency  executives  with  broad  experience  may 
obtain  further  information,  in  confidence, 
from  Eric  T.  Boulter,  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  22  W.  17th  Street,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 
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looking  for 

PERSONNEL? 

A  JOB? 

YOU’RE  NOT  DOING  ALL  YOU  SHOULD  UNLESS  YOU 
CONTACT  NATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
REFERRAL  SERVICE 


The  National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
gories — like  the  following: 

home  teachers 
rehabilitation  counselors 
physical  education  teachers 
occupational  therapists 
nursery  teachers 


lists  jobs  and  people  in  many  cate- 

administrators 
grade  school  teachers 
social  workers 
mobility  specialists 
psychologists 


For  information,  WRITE  TODAY: 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 


BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Designed  by  blind  people — for  the  use  of  blind  people 
Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 

PRICES  F.O.B.  BEDFORD 


36",  38",  40",  42"— $15.— 
per  doz. 

44",  46",  48",  50"— $18.— 
per  doz. 

White  quality  wooden  canes 
curved  handle — red  tip 
hard  enamel  finish 


Shipping  charges  prepaid  on 
orders  of  one  gross  or  more. 
Shipping  weight  per  doz. — 
7-8  lbs. 

20  Inch  Taper 
1  Vfe"  depth  cup  nickel-plated 
steel  ferrule 


We  Invite  Your  Orders 


Bedford  Branch 

PENNA.  ASS  N  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Bedford,  Penna. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  7it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done.77 


—Helen  Keller 


Development 
and  Use  of 

Community  Resources 

WILMER  FROISTAD 


1  The  effective  use  of  community  re¬ 
sources  is  essential  to  providing  good  wel¬ 
fare  and  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 
The  problems  involved  offer  a  lively  chal¬ 
lenge  to  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
services  to  those  who  are  blind. 

But  what  are  “community  resources”? 
In  technical  terminology  are  they  simply 
the  health,  welfare,  and  recreation  services, 
and  economic  assistance,  such  as  public 
welfare  grants,  social  insurance,  and  vol¬ 
untary  aids  and  loans,  which  help  people 
to  meet  social,  psychological,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  needs  which  they  cannot  meet  with 
their  own  or  their  immediate  families’ 
means?  Simply,  community  resources  are 
the  services  that  agencies  list  in  a  social 
work  directory.  But,  of  course,  as  many  re¬ 
sourceful  social  workers  and  rehabilitation 
workers  know,  that  does  not  entirely  cover 
the  subject,  because  there  are  many  po¬ 
tential  resources  not  listed  in  a  community 
services  directory,  such  as  Lions  Clubs  and 
other  service  groups,  volunteer  workers 
who  may  be  recruited  through  church  and 
women’s  groups,  and  so  on.  While  our  re¬ 
sources  in  America  are  vast,  many  of  us 
also  know,  community  resources  are  not 
poured  out  on  our  slightest  request  any 
more  than  water  flows  from  rocks  when 
most  of  us  tap  them. 


Mr.  Froistad,  AFB  regional  field  representative  for 
the  middle  Atlantic  area,  presented  this  speech  at  the 
February  1961  joint  meeting  of  the  Ohio  A ssociation 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  Division  of  Social  Ad¬ 
ministration  Staff  Representatives ,  and  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus. 


This  matter  of  the  availability  and  use  of 
community  resources  presents  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  some  people  even  in  responsible 
positions  do  not  seem  to  fully  appreciate. 
When  I  asked  a  state  director  of  public  as¬ 
sistance  during  the  past  year  whether  the 
local  assistance  workers  provided  any  serv¬ 
ices  for  their  clients  other  than  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  assistance  grants,  that  is, 
whether  determining  eligibility,  and  check¬ 
ing  on  changes  in  the  clients’  situations 
which  might  affect  the  amount  of  their 
grants  was  their  sole  responsibility,  he  said 
without  hesitation:  “Oh,  no;  they  assist 
their  clients  to  make  use  of  community 
resources!”  However,  when  I  read  a  sample 
block  of  cases  in  a  large  metropolitan  com¬ 
munity  of  that  state,  where  the  community 
services  directory  was  nearly  an  inch  thick, 
I  found  only  one  case  in  thirty  where  a 
social  worker  had  tried  to  make  use  of  a 
community  resource  to  assist  a  client.  This 
worker  asked  the  church  agency  of  the 
client’s  faith  to  supply  her  with  some 
needed  winter  clothing,  and  declined  to 
increase  the  client’s  grant  to  include  a 
clothing  allowance.  A  year  later  it  was 
recorded  that  the  woman  never  received 
the  clothing.  Somehow  she  had  weathered 
the  previous  winter.  Certainly  the  thirty 
cases  I  read  did  not  bear  out  the  director’s 
view  that  his  workers  were  providing  other 
services  in  addition  to  administering  assist¬ 
ance  grants.  One  might  also  wonder  how 
good  a  iob  of  administering  assistance  was 
being  done  if  an  elderly  blind  woman  was 
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denied  a  clothing  allowance  when  the 
worker  made  no  effort  to  follow  up  on  ob¬ 
taining  clothing  from  a  community  re¬ 
source. 

Three  years  ago  when  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  carried  out  a  com¬ 
munity  survey  of  services  available  to  blind 
persons  living  in  the  Metropolitan  Colum¬ 
bus  area,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  170 
direct  service  agencies  in  Franklin  County. 
These  were  not  all  the  community  agencies 
that  had  services  to  offer,  but,  this  num¬ 
ber  gives  some  idea  of  the  abundance  of 
community  resources  that  are  available  in 
a  metropolitan  area  in  our  nation,  which 
expresses  community  concern  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  its  citizens.  Out  of  the  170  service 
organizations  that  were  sent  the  first  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  asked  if  their  services 
were  available  to  blind  persons,  133  re¬ 
turned  the  form,  and  ninety-eight  said  yes. 
However,  only  fifty-nine  agencies  were 
actually  serving  any  blind  persons.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  final  analysis  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  agencies  stating  that  they  were 
ready  to  serve  blind  persons  if  their  help 
were  asked,  were  actuallv  giving  any  kind 
of  assistance  or  service  to  blind  persons. 
These  fifty-nine  agencies  renresented  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  170  direct  service 
agencies  which  were  sent  the  questionnaire. 
The  great  majority  were  serving  less  than 
four  persons. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  picture  of  the 
utilization  of  community  resources  by 
blind  persons.  Studies  in  other  communi¬ 
ties  reveal  the  same  kind  of  limited  service. 
It  is  clear  that  the  mere  availability  of  re¬ 
sources  is  not  sufficient  to  assure  their  ef¬ 
fective  use.  Neither  is  “need” — that  favor¬ 
ite  word  of  social  workers — a  guarantee 
that  persons  will  go  seeking  the  help  they 
require.  With  blind  persons,  for  example, 
problems  such  as  isolation,  communica¬ 
tion,  and  the  widespread  loneliness  and  sense 
of  futility  often  impair  their  actions  in 
their  own  behalf. 

One  of  the  ways  to  meet  this  problem 
is  through  social  activities  and  group  rec¬ 


reation.  There  are  very  few  communities 
of  any  size  that  do  not  have  some  kind  of 
organized  recreation  being  carried  out  un¬ 
der  paid  recreation  workers.  In  Columbus 
there  were,  for  instance,  eight  youth-serv¬ 
ing  agencies,  but  only  one  reported  on  its 
survey  forms  that  it  was  serving  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  This  agency  noted  it  was  serving  “not 
more  than  five”  blind  children.  The  survey 
showed  that  there  were  sixty  children 
known  to  the  service  agencies  and  the 
schools,  although  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  at  least  110  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  So  about  half  the  children  were  not 
being  served  by  any  health,  welfare,  or 
educational  agency,  and  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  probable  population  were  bene- 
fitting  from  recreational  activities.  In  terms 
of  “need,”  few  children  would  have  bene- 
fltted  more  than  those  who  are  blind.  With 
regard  to  adults,  the  recreation  story  in 
Columbus  was  much  the  same.  There  were 
five  agencies  and  seven  settlements  carry¬ 
ing  on  organized  social  and  sports  activi¬ 
ties,  yet  only  seven  adults  out  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  blind  population  of  1150  were  being 
served.  Just  three  out  of  twelve  social  and 
recreational  agencies  were  serving  any 
blind  persons.  The  need  for  such  services 
among  the  adult  blind  was  probably  close 
to  100  per  cent. 

The  point  that  I  hope  is  becoming  clear 
is  that  the  use  of  community  resources  is 
fraught  with  difficulties,  and  one  cannot 
say  as  did  the  public  assistance  director  I 
referred  to,  that,  of  course,  his  workers 
were  helping  clients  to  make  use  of  com¬ 
munity  resources. 

Evidently,  the  state  director  that  I  am 
referring  to  was  somewhat  unaware  of  the 
need  for  keeping  in  mind  the  existence  of 
a  dividing  line  between  fantasy  and  reality. 
My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that  this 
agency  had  no  trained  social  workers  ad¬ 
ministering  public  assistance.  Its  salaries 
were  so  low  that  it  was  not  generally  able 
to  hire  workers  with  a  college  education, 
and  it  had  no  planned  program  of  staff 
training.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising 
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;s  i  that  among  thirty  sample  cases  examined 
'fjduring  the  course  of  our  survey,  not  one 
'  showed  any  evidence  of  the  successful  use 
■s  of  community  resources. 

■  s  If  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  social 
s  work  and  vocational  rehabilitation  activi- 
•  [  ties  are  to  successfully  use  community  re- 
1 1  sources  to  help  persons  in  need  of  service, 

/  a  great  many  things  are  necessary.  I  shall 
i  endeavor  here  to  group  together  under  a 
)  few  headings  a  good  many  elements  essen- 
t  tial  to  successful  welfare  work.  I  am  going 
i  j  to  discuss  service  to  blind  persons,  but 
j  what  I  want  to  say  applies  equally  to  any 
persons  in  need  of  service  regardless  of  the 
S  special  aspects  of  their  particular  need.  I 
am  sure  that  we  can  all  agree  that  every 
|  person’s  problems  are  unique  and  special, 
and  that  you  cannot  successfully  help  peo¬ 
ple  by  lumping  them  together  as  “blind,” 
“delinquent,”  “dependent,”  or  “mentally 
i  retarded.” 

Understanding  the  Client’s  Problem 

The  first  thing  that  is  necessary  at  the 
client-worker  level  if  there  is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  community  resources,  is  that 
the  client’s  problem  be  understood — under¬ 
stood  not  in  some  general,  theoretical  way, 
but  understood  looking  outward,  as  the  per¬ 
son  in  need  feels  and  sees  his  situation.  It 
is  surprising  how  seldom  any  real  feeling 
for  the  client  is  reflected  in  our  case 
records  in  public  welfare  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies.  The  situation  of  an 
individual  needing  help  is  generally  pre¬ 
sented  as  one  would  describe  a  box  or  a 
table.  There  is  no  feeling  that  here  is  a  liv¬ 
ing,  struggling  human  being  who  is  reacting 
to  a  complex  problem  made  up  of  many 
elements  beyond  his  ability  to  order  and 
control. 

Two  years  ago  during  a  workshop  on  re¬ 
habilitation  services  for  blind  clients  of  a 
state  rehabilitation  agency,  a  case  was  pre¬ 
sented  which  still  sticks  to  my  mind,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  unique.  The  client  in  the 
case  I  am  referring  to  was,  at  the  time  the 
record  was  opened  in  1952,  in  his  middle 


fifties.  His  formal  education  had  ended  at 
the  eighth  grade,  but  by  means  of  corres¬ 
pondence  courses,  night  school,  and  dili¬ 
gent  application  on  the  job,  he  had,  by  the 
age  of  fifty,  reached  the  status  of  chief  of 
research  and  development  for  a  small  air¬ 
craft  company.  Then  disaster  struck.  He 
began  to  lose  his  sight,  and  then  he  had  an 
accident.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  evi¬ 
dently  had  a  great  deal  of  drive  and  native 
ability.  The  man  was  suffering  from  cata¬ 
racts  in  both  eyes  and  had  a  fractured  left 
tibia  which  had  not  knitted.  An  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  left  leg  below  the  knee  was 
recommended,  and  also  cataract  operations. 
The  cataract  operations  were  performed, 
but  when  we  discussed  the  case  at  the 
workshop  in  1958,  the  amputation  of  the 
left  leg  had  still  not  been  agreed  to  by  the 
client.  His  health,  indeed  his  life,  was  en¬ 
dangered  by  this  “failure  to  cooperate,”  to 
use  the  phraseology  of  the  record. 

The  amputation  was  essential  to  the 
man’s  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the 
case  had,  by  1958,  been  kept  open  for  six 
years.  The  vocational  rehabilitation  counse¬ 
lor  who  presented  the  case  was  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  worker  the  client  had  had. 
All  of  the  workers  had  had  great  difficulty 
with  the  man,  and  his  file  was  full  of  letters 
to  the  governor,  the  state  director  of  wel¬ 
fare,  and  other  officials.  The  man  had  been 
active;  the  case  had  been  held  in  “active 
status;  but  there  had  been  no  constructive 
activity!  Quite  wisely  the  current  worker 
carrying  the  case  felt  he  needed  some  help. 
As  we  discussed  the  problems  presented,  it 
became  evident  that  none  of  the  local 
workers  had  ever  really  understood  this 
man  in  terms  of  what  he  wanted.  The 
counselors,  for  example,  had  talked  in 
terms  of  rehabilitation  for  some  sort  of 
routine  manual  job.  They  had  concen¬ 
trated  on  his  physical  disability,  and  had 
never  seen  that  this  man  who  had  achieved 
so  much  with  such  a  limited  initial  educa¬ 
tion  had  an  image  of  himself  that  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  theirs.  He  was  not  going  to  have 
his  left  foot  amputated  merely  to  become 
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another  broom  maker  or  sorter  of  bolts. 

The  counselor  who  was  carrying  the 
case  at  the  time  of  the  workshop  analysis, 
by  the  way,  had  had  no  training.  His  pre¬ 
vious  job  had  been  that  of  school  bus 
driver.  But  this  worker  did  have  the  po¬ 
tential  for  doing  a  better  job.  Even  though 
he  had  had  no  training  in  casework  or  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation,  he  had  enough  in¬ 
sight  to  see  that  this  man’s  angry  letters 
addressed  to  various  state  and  national  of¬ 
ficials  did  not  represent  anger  directed 
toward  him  as  the  worker  carrying  the 
case,  or  any  other  individual.  The  man 
was  angry  with  fate;  he  was  crying  out  for 
understanding  and  for  constructive  help. 
I  am  sure  the  worker  went  back  for  his 
next  visit  to  the  client  with  a  far  deeper 
understanding  than  he  had  had  before,  and 
with  a  much  greater  sympathy  for  the 
client  as  a  human  being  who  still,  even 
though  he  was  now  nearly  sixty,  might  be 
rehabilitated  for  some  kind  of  work  that 
represented  dignity  and  ability. 

Professional  Training  Needed 

One  of  the  facts  of  life  that  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  public  assist¬ 
ance  and  rehabilitation  services  must  ac¬ 
cept  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  im¬ 
prove  our  understanding  of  our  clients. 
Agency  executives  are  going  to  have  to  see 
that  this  is  done  by  helping  the  workers 
now  on  the  job  to  get  more  training.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  recruit  trained 
social  caseworkers,  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselors,  employment  counselors, 
and  other  specialized  workers  in  the  num¬ 
bers  that  are  needed  to  do  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  job  of  helping  people  to  be  as  self-suf¬ 
ficient  as  possible.  The  public  agencies 
should,  of  course,  recruit  as  many  as  they 
can  for  key  administrative  and  supervisory 
jobs,  and  to  carry  limited,  intensive  case¬ 
loads.  However,  the  building  up  of  the 
public  welfare  services  will  be  largely  ac¬ 
complished  by  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  including  conferences  such  as  this 
one,  by  the  granting  of  fellowships  to  em¬ 


ployees,  by  part-time  and  summer-time  em| 
ployment  of  professional  consultation  serv 
ice  from  other  agencies.  This  is  the  wa1 
public  health  agencies  in  the  past  twenty 
years  have  achieved  a  tremendous  transl 
formation  in  the  quality  of  their  services! 
And  this  is  how  the  level  of  local  public! 
education  in  the  United  States  has  beer 
raised.  But,  of  course,  the  responsibility  foi 
better  service  doesn’t  just  lie  with  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
agencies,  it  rests  also  with  the  awareness 
of  all  of  us  who  work  with  people  that  we 
have  a  great  trust  which  we  can  effectively 
discharge  only  if  we  continue  to  grow  by 
study  and  by  being  always  a  bit  critical  of 
ourselves. 

Community  Appraisal  Essential 

The  second  thing  that  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  make  effective  use  of  resources  to 
serve  clients,  is  that  we  become  aware  of 
the  total  environment  in  which  the  client 
lives.  We  recognize  that  we  human  beings 
cannot  be  thought  of  except  in  terms  of 
the  social-cultural-familial  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live  and  from  which  we  draw 
our  image  of  ourselves,  and  ego  support. I 
We  are  formed  by  this  envelope  of  family, 
friends,  institutions,  economic  systems,  and  i 
other  cultural  media.  But  for  the  blind  per¬ 
son,  or  a  person  with  some  other  handi¬ 
cap,  the  impact  of  this  complex  milieu  is 
very  different  from  what  it  is  for  those  I 
who  are  whole  and  intact  in  their  physical 
person.  We  need  not  only  to  be  aware  of  j 
how  blindness  as  a  disability  looks  to  the  [ 
blind  person — looking  at  this  handicap  j. 
from  within — but  we  need  to  know  how 
his  family  and  friends  see  him  as  a  person 
when  he  becomes  blind.  What  do  they  now 
expect  of  him?  Do  they  know  he  is  capable  j 
of  learning  to  travel  independently  and  that  \ 
he  would  benefit  from  orientation  and  mo-  ! 
bility  instruction,  or  do  they  expect  him  to 
sit  at  home  listening  to  the  radio?  Do  the 
parents  of  a  blind  child  recognize  that  j; 
their  youngster  has  an  amazing  capacity 
for  adaptation  to  his  environment  and  do 
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they  encourage  him  to  run  and  play,  and 
to  engage  in  social  activities?  Do  the  Boy 
Scouts  or  Girl  Scouts  in  the  community 
|  recognize  that  a  blind  boy  or  girl  can  get  as 
much  fun  out  of  learning  the  skills  they 
teach,  and  participating  in  group  activities, 
as  any  other  child? 

Study  the  Client’s 
Personal  Expectation 

There  are  many  elements  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  handicapped  person  that  must 
be  evaluated  by  the  social  worker  or  re¬ 
habilitation  worker  in  terms  of  how  they 
affect  his  client’s  ability  to  move  out  of  his 
mood  of  despair  and  futility  and  become 
a  useful  and  happy  member  of  society.  Not 
the  least  of  these  elements  are  the  expecta- 
j  tions  the  blind  person  himself  may  have,  or 
not  have,  about  the  agency  and  the  worker 
who  is  assigned  to  serve  him.  Undoubtedly, 
one  factor  in  the  failure  of  blind  persons  to 
seek  certain  kinds  of  help  is  their  image  of 
the  agency  providing  the  service.  In  one 
study  made  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  we  found  the  local  unit  of 
the  division  of  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  blind  was  housed  with  other  welfare 
services  in  an  old,  shabby  building  that  had 
previously  been  a  funeral  parlor.  The 
neighborhood  was  a  very  poor  one,  the 
wooden  steps  leading  up  to  the  side  door 
where  the  clients  had  to  enter,  were  a  bit 
shaky  and  the  waiting  room  was  furnished 
only  with  wooden  benches.  The  five  work¬ 
ers  comprising  the  local  staff  occupied  one 
small  office  that  was  hardly  adequate  for 
two  people.  And  finally,  there  was  no 
place  where  clients  could  be  interviewed 
in  privacy.  What  kind  of  an  image  of  the 
services  of  an  agency  could  be  presented  by 
this  outward  introduction?  If  the  workers 
had  been  fully  aware  of  the  handicap  of 
the  inferior  facilities  and  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  agency,  they  might  have  com¬ 
pensated  in  some  degree  and  helped  their 
clients  to  recognize  that  the  agency  had 
something  to  offer  that  might  lead  back  to 
dignity  and  self-sufficiency.  But  the  pro¬ 


fessional  staff  didn’t  seem  to  have  given 
the  problem  much  thought. 

If  blind  people  do  not  in  any  great 
numbers  go  to  a  rehabilitation  agency,  a 
settlement  house,  or  a  medical  facility  for 
service,  the  fault  may  lie  with  the  organi¬ 
zations.  The  resources  may  be  there,  but 
the  client  may  have  no  confidence  in  them. 

Again,  as  in  the  matter  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  client,  this  matter  of  community 
attitudes  and  the  interest  and  support  of 
the  family  of  a  blind  person,  has  many 
ramifications.  I  can  only  stress  the  fact  that 
these  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  use  of  community  resources. 

Study  Available  Resources 

A  third  factor  in  the  use  of  community 
resources  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
resources  are  available.  To  whom  are  the 
services  of  an  agency  open,  and  what 
specific  kinds  of  help  are  offered?  Also  of 
importance,  is  the  understanding  a  com¬ 
munity  agency  has  of  the  potentials  of  its 
programs.  Does  it  know  its  services  could 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  blind  persons? 
One  of  the  problems  that  those  of  us  con¬ 
cerned  with  blindness  have  to  struggle  with 
is  the  tendency  of  casework,  recreation  and 
education  agencies  and  other  service  or¬ 
ganizations  to  shunt  blind  people  off  into 
a  corner,  that  is,  to  help  to  segregate  them. 
The  resources  of  an  agency  may  be  quite 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  people, 
but  the  staff  of  the  agency,  or  its  executive 
may  be  fearful  of  trying  to  help.  This  is  a 
very  common  problem. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  our  field 
is  this  tendency  both  on  the  part  of  gen¬ 
eral  community  agencies  and  of  specialized 
agencies  serving  blind  persons  to  regard 
them  as  a  separate  and  peculiar  group. 
There  is  a  long  tradition  among  agencies 
for  the  blind  to  try  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people.  This  is  not  a  sound  approach 
to  service.  A  voluntary  agency  for  the 
blind  with  two  or  three  workers  cannot 
successfully  provide  counseling  services, 
recreation,  home  teaching,  workshop  em- 
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ployment,  prevention  work,  and  public 
education.  Yet,  many  small  agencies  list 
all  these  services  as  being  provided  by 
them.  Generally,  when  they  do  try  to  en¬ 
gage  in  all  these  activities,  the  result  is  poor 
service  all  along  the  line.  The  way  out  of 
this  shot-gun  approach,  is  for  a  small 
agency  to  elect  to  provide  only  those  serv¬ 
ices  that  cannot  be  furnished  by  any  other 
agency.  Then  they  should  help  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  their  community  by  providing  coun¬ 
seling  and  referral  services  to  get  to  the 
agencies  that  can  give  the  services  they  do 
not  provide.  They  should  also,  of  course, 
participate  in  community  planning  to  make 
sure  the  services  of  other  agencies  are  really 
available. 

Consider  Order  and  Priority  of  Problems 

This  leads  to  the  last  major  aspect  of  the 
use  of  community  services.  Thus  far  I  have 
treated  mainly  the  use  of  resources  at 
client-worker  level.  But  the  social  workers 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  are 
helpless  in  their  approach  to  many  needs 
of  their  clients  if  those  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  administration  of  the  services 
of  an  agency  have  not  looked  at  the  total 
needs  of  their  clients  and  recognized  the 
importance  of  certain  community  services. 
If  the  resources  of  a  community  are  to  be 
open  to  the  clients  of  a  rehabilitation 
agency,  and  if  the  services  of  the  social 
workers  of,  let  us  say,  a  local  family  case¬ 
work  agency  are  to  be  used  to  help  re¬ 
habilitation  clients  with  marital  problems, 
then  the  head  of  the  rehabilitation  agency 
must  first  see  the  need  for  family  casework 
services  as  a  part  of  rehabilitation.  He 
must  recognize  that  it  is  futile  to  try  to 
vocationally  rehabilitate  a  blind  client  who 
is  in  the  throes  of  a  serious  marital  conflict. 
He  must  know  the  order  of  priority  in  terms 
of  the  client’s  feeling  and  interest;  he  must 
be  sure  the  family  agency  will  accept  re¬ 
ferrals  made  by  his  workers,  and  he  must 
know  the  terms  of  the  acceptance.  An 
agreement  may  be  necessary  which  will  re¬ 
imburse  the  family  agency  for  its  services 


and  make  possible  the  employment  of  ad¬ 
ditional  staff. 

Inter-Agency  Administration 
Planning  Needed 

The  directors  of  welfare  agencies  have? 
an  important  part  to  play  in  identifying; 
the  community  resources  that  are  essential 
to  serving  their  clients  effectively.  They| 
must  actively  participate  at  the  inter-agency! 
administrative  level  in  planning,  expansion 
and  development  of  services. 

Clearly,  the  effective  use  of  community 
resources  is  a  complex  matter.  Those  of  us 
who  are  called  on  to  help  persons  in  need 
of  welfare  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  must  be  aware  of  the  potential 
that  lies  in  their  utilization. 

Our  work  calls  for  disciplined  knowl-  j 
edge  and  skill  of  a  high  order  if  we  are  to 
do  justice  to  our  assignments.  We  must  be 
professional  persons  with  sound  ethical 
standards.  And  there  is  something  even  be¬ 
yond  all  this  that  is  called  for — we  must 
be  artists  if  we  are  to  weave  the  services  of  > 
our  own  agency  and  other  agencies  into  a 
solid  pattern  of  constructive  help. 

We  must  be  creative  artists — not  in  the 
sense  of  dealing  with  clients  as  plastic 
material  that  we  will  pound  and  carve  or 
squeeze  into  arbitrarily  determined  shapes, 
but  in  the  sense  that  we  are  able  to  help 
recognize  and  bring  to  fulfillment  the 
creativity  that  is  within  each  person  with 
whom  we  work.  As  artists,  we  must  re¬ 
spect  the  self-creativity  of  our  clients  and  j 
we  must  believe  in  them  even  when  they 
don’t  believe  in  themselves.  We  must  be 
the  kind  of  artists  who  have  the  insight 
and  the  vision  to  see  the  true  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  those  who  are  scarred,  beaten,  and 
defeated  by  life,  and  the  humility  to  con¬ 
tribute  our  part  with  a  sensitive  touch. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  be  engaged  in  a 
most  challenging  work.  I  hope  I  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  an  appreciation  of  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  being  an  effective  welfare  worker, 
regardless  of  what  our  professional  special¬ 
ties  may  be. 
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THE  CASE  RECORD: 
An  Evaluative  Process 


DORIS  P.  SAUSSER 


The  case  record  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
counseling  process  and,  as  such,  deserves 
some  discussion  here.  It  is  commonly  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  the  written  account  of  a 
client’s  situation,  as  seen  by  him  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  social  worker,  rehabilitation 
counselor,  or  home  teacher,  and  of  the 
steps  taken  in  their  mutual  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  this  situation,  either  individually  or 
in  cooperation  with  other  resources,  such 
as  through  the  team  approach. 

Case  recording  should  be  functional  and 
meet  agency  needs.  It  can  and  should  be 
a  means  of  communication  with  ourselves 
and  with  the  agency,  i.e.,  the  immediate 
supervisor  and  agency  administrator;  it 
can  also  be  a  means  of  clarifying  the  coun¬ 
selors  own  feelings  and  thoughts  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  particular  client.  Looking  upon 
it  this  way  could  do  much  to  dispel  the 
idea  that  it  is  only  a  bothersome  chore  in¬ 
volving  hours  of  dictation  and/or  typing, 
to  which  many  workers  unfortunately  are 
still  clinging. 

The  body  of  writing  about  case  record¬ 
ing  seems  to  indicate  that  case  recording 
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is  a  vital  and  inherent  part  of  the  counsel¬ 
ing  interview.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
purpose  of  case  recording  fall  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  categories: 

1)  To  improve  the  present  standard  of 
service. 

2)  To  provide  a  factual  record  of  the  cli¬ 
ent’s  problems,  and  the  actions  taken  in 
relation  to  them. 

3)  To  facilitate  administrative  control 
and  supervision — which  includes  both 
teaching  and  evaluation. 

4)  To  facilitate  treatment  through  project¬ 
ing  and  checking  observations  and  di¬ 
agnoses. 

5)  To  sharpen  diagnostic  skills. 

6)  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  study,  research, 
and  future  planning  on  social  prob¬ 
lems. 

7)  To  aid  teaching  purposes  generally, 
such  as  in-service  training  which  many 
agencies  offer. 

8)  To  interpret  the  needs  of  our  special¬ 
ized  field  to  the  community. 

All  of  the  purposes,  of  course,  are  in¬ 
ter-related.  A  well-written,  well-thought- 
out  record  will  serve  them  all. 

Having  accepted  the  basic  reasons  for 
keeping  a  case  record,  two  questions  arise: 
1)  What  kind  of  information  should  it  in¬ 
clude?  2)  How  is  this  information  to  be 
expressed? 
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Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  very  fortu¬ 
nately,  there  is  no  given  formula  for  the 
“ideal”  case  record.  Each  counselor,  inter¬ 
viewer,  or  home  teacher  will,  in  confront¬ 
ing  individual  clients,  have  to  make  the 
final  decision  according  to  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  his  individual  relationship  with  the 
client,  and  in  reference  to  the  practices  of 
his  particular  agency.  Certain  general  cri¬ 
teria,  however,  can  be  ascribed  to  both 
the  content  and  form  of  a  good  case  rec¬ 
ord. 

It  should,  for  example,  include  the  cli¬ 
ent’s  viewpoint  of  his  problem,  and  the 
worker’s  evaluation,  diagnosis,  and  plan 
for  the  treatment  of  the  problem  or  prob¬ 
lems.  Further,  there  should  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  actual  steps  taken  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  or  treatment  goal,'  the  nature  of  the 
worker-client  relationship,  the  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  resolving  or  not  resolving 
problems,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  entire 
helping  process. 

How  the  record  is  to  be  kept  is  also  an 
individual  matter  related  to,  and  largely 
determined  by,  particular  agency  structure, 
function,  and  practice.  Some  agencies  pro¬ 
vide  topical-heading  forms  to  guide  their 
interviewers,  others  let  them  sink  or  swim 
on  their  own  judgment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  have 
deliberately  avoided  the  use  of  specific 
samples  from  practice,  as  well  as  all  dis¬ 
cussion  dealing  with  the  mechanics  of  re¬ 
cording  such  as  the  verb  forms  used,  and 
the  manner  of  referring  to  the  client.  These 
matters  are  for  agency  decision.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  point  out  various  generally 
accepted  types  of  record  keeping. 

Chronological  or  Narrative  Recording. 
This  is  the  method  most  commonly  used 
in  social  casework  and  can  be  compared 
to  a  diary.  The  various  contacts  between 
the  agency  and  the  client,  or  on  behalf  of 
the  client,  are  recorded  in  chronological 
order.  This  has  the  advantage  of  permit¬ 
ting  immediate,  step-by-step  recording, 
thus  keeping  the  records  currently  up  to 
date.  It  also  promotes  the  recording  of 


materials  selected  but  not  manipulated,  T 
preserving  the  flow  of  activity  and  rela-  | 
tionship. 

Verbatim  Recording.  I  almost  hesitate  a 
to  mention  this  method  because  it  is  i 
seemingly  seldom  used  except  for  teaching  j 
purposes;  although  some  verbatim  record¬ 
ing  is  often  interspersed  in  narrative  re-  11 
cording.  Verbatim  recording,  of  course,  ; 
means  using  the  client’s  and  worker’s  ex-  , 
act  words.  This  method  reveals  the  train 
of  events  and  activity  of  worker  and  client 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  method. 
However,  it  requires  minute  note-taking  ! 
and  a  trained  memory — or  else  a  record¬ 
ing  machine!  I  wonder  if  a  completely  ver¬ 
batim  report  has  ever  been  written  by  a 
case  worker  except  possibly  as  a  student  j 
in  a  field  work  placement? 

Topical  Recording.  This  method  brings 
information  together  under  subject  head-  ] 
ings  and  can  be  used  in  the  chronological 
record  when  considerable  data  has  been 
collected  or  long  interviews,  are  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  However,  the  use  of  this  method 
alone  presupposes  delay  in  recording  un¬ 
til  information  on  the  various  topical  head¬ 
ings  is  complete.  In  this  way,  it  reduces 
the  bulk  of  recording  by  eliminating  repe¬ 
tition  through  consolidation  of  materials, 
but  it  also  tends  to  blur,  or  entirely  lose, 
materials  on  the  client-worker  inter-action, 
making  it  more  difficult  to  assess  the  de¬ 
velopment  toward  problem  solving.  The 
use  of  topical  recording  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  narrative  form,  however,  helps 
the  worker  organize  and  analyze  facts  and 
thus  provides  an  index  of  the  factual  data 
for  future  reference. 

Summary  Recording.  Summary  record¬ 
ing  is  usually  limited  to  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  presented,  the  steps 
taken  in  meeting  this  problem,  and  the  end 
results.  Its  limitations  are  similar  to  those 
of  topical  recording,  and  like  the  former, 
it  is  an  effective  tool  for  organizing  and 
analyzing  data.  It  may  be  profitably  used 
in  three  instances:  for  initial  recording,  for 
reviewing  the  status  of  a  long-time  client, 
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and  at  time  of  closure  or  transfer.  Sum- 
!  maries  can  also  be  used  for  regular  peri¬ 
odic  evaluation  of  the  client’s  and  the  work¬ 
er’s  activity  in  problem  solving.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  a  summary  should  be 

[written  at  every  closure. 

Diagnostic  Recording.  This  involves  the 
worker  in  interpretating  and  setting  down 
a  professional  opinion  of  the  client’s  real 
problem,  actions,  and  reactions,  and  in  eval¬ 
uating  the  case  worker’s  own  role.  In  fact, 
it  forces  the  worker  to  evaluate  and  diag¬ 
nose  basic  motivations  at  each  step.  I  see 
this,  however,  as  a  diagnostic  “process” 
carried  out  to  some  degree  in  every  type 
of  recording  rather  than  as  a  style  of  re¬ 
cording.  The  proponents  of  this  style  of 
recording  apparently  envision  carrying  the 
|  process  of  analytical  diagnosis  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  limit  in  recording. 

Although  various  recording  styles  have 
been  described,  none  of  these  are  neces¬ 
sarily  mutually  exclusive.  An  initial  inter¬ 
view  may  be  recorded  topically,  subsequent 
interviews  may  be  treated  chronologically 
with  some  verbatim  recording  to  give  the 
“feel”  of  the  inter-relationship  between  the 
worker  and  the  client  and  to  show  devel¬ 
opment  and  change,  and  a  summary  may 
be  written  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  an¬ 
other  worker  or  when  the  case  is  closed. 
Diagnostic  and  evaluative  information  ob¬ 
tained  about  the  client  and  his  problem 
should  be  evident  throughout.  This  means 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  person  as 
well  as  his  problem.  A  recital  of  facts  alone 
is  sterile;  its  only  achievement  is  the  trans- 
ferral  of  unassimilated  facts  to  paper. 

Time  is  another  basic  element  in  record¬ 
ing.  Its  importance  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized.  If  schedules  permit,  recording 
should  be  done  immediately  after  each 
contact.  Some  social  welfare  agencies  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  kind  of  planning,  but  they 
are  still  in  the  minority  and  fall  mainly 
into  the  group  of  highly  specialized  agen¬ 
cies.  This  timing  would  be  especially  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  case  worker-home  teacher 
who  covers  extensive  areas  to  carry  out 


his  responsibilities.  However,  time  for  note 
taking  can  and  should  be  taken  after  each 
interview,  and  transcription  of  notes  should 
be  scheduled  within  a  stated  time,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  over  a  week.  The  agency  owes  it 
to  the  worker  (and  to  the  client)  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  worker  with  a  manageable  and 
workable  schedule  to  permit  the  highest 
possible  level  of  services. 

Timeliness  of  records  is  always  impor¬ 
tant,  but  especially  so  in  the  case  of  a 
teamwork  approach.  Records  lacking  any 
or  all  of  the  pertinent  data  are  of  no  use  to 
the  agency,  no  matter  how  much  informa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  counselor’s  head.  Somewhere, 
I  have  heard  reference  made  to  “inert 
ideas”  meaning  ideas  that  are  received 
without  being  digested  or  utilized.  We 
must  not  be  the  carriers  of  “inert  ideas.” 
Of  course,  one  of  the  important  elements 
in  the  time  problem  is  sufficient  clerical 
help  to  achieve  this  goal.  Again,  it  is  the 
administrative  responsibility  to  provide  this 
staff,  so  that  there  will  be  no  enforced  de¬ 
lays  in  recording. 

We  can’t  talk  about  recording  without 
mentioning  the  confidentiality  of  these  rec¬ 
ords.  What  do  you  tell  your  clients  about 
how  the  information  they  have  given  you 
may  be  used?  Do  you  explain  that  others 
in  the  agency — or  in  allied  agencies — may 
have  access  to  it?  How  do  you  feel  about 
this? 

“Confidentiality,”  states  Confidentiality 
in  Social  Services  to  Individuals,  is  a  basic, 
lasting  concept.  Without  a  mutual  trust 
and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  agency  for  the  person  need¬ 
ing  its  services,  a  productive  relationship 
cannot  be  built. 

“Confidentiality  is  a  dynamic,  not  a 
static  concept.  The  client  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  agency  to  use  information  con¬ 
structively  in  his  behalf.  This  involves  not 
only  protection  against  improper  disclos¬ 
ure,  but  also  the  responsible  sharing  of 
pertinent  information  with  appropriate 
persons  at  appropriate  times  in  order  to 
provide  the  best  possible  service. 
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.  .  Confidentiality  cannot  be  narrowly 
viewed  as  a  bond  of  secrecy  between  a 
worker  and  a  client.  The  realistic  contem¬ 
porary  view  of  confidentiality  is  that  a  re¬ 
lationship  exists  between  a  troubled  per¬ 
son  and  an  agency,  and  that  the  agency 
gives  assurance  to  the  person  for  respon¬ 
sible  use  of  information  obtained.”  * 

Conclusion 

The  record  is  written  to  be  used.  It  is  a 
manner  of  communicating  with  oneself, 
with  the  agency,  and  with  any  other 
appropriate  individuals.  Its  intent  is  to  re¬ 
flect  observation  and  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  nature  of  the  client’s  prob¬ 
lems,  to  help  in  reviewing  or  checking  these 
observations,  to  show  client-worker  rela¬ 
tionship,  to  evaluate  the  worker’s  helpful¬ 
ness,  to  note  movement  and  change,  and 

*  Confidentiality  in  Social  Services  to  Indi¬ 
viduals,  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly, 
Inc.,  John  B.  Watkins  Co.,  New  York,  1958. 


to  appraise  succesful  or  unsuccessful  treat¬ 
ment.  Even  though  recording  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  an  irksome  task,  there  is  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  its  importance. 

There  are  several  styles  of  recording 
and  the  choice  of  style  is  responsive  to 
agency  decision,  individual  preference,  the 
case  material  itself,  and  to  the  needs  of 
the  group  using  the  record.  According  to 
Gordon  Hamilton,  “While  a  plain  style  is 
always  best,  the  skilled  recorder  does  not 
rely  on  faithful  reproduction  of  events,  be¬ 
havior,  and  interviewing  content  alone, 
but  he  should  condense,  select,  formulate 
and  interpret  trends  through  diagnosis  and 
evaluation,”  *  and  be  as  brief  and  concise 
as  the  material  to  be  reported  permits. 
Clarity  and  brevity  can  go  hand-in-hand 
with  an  analytical  process  of  selection  of 
material  to  be  recorded. 

*  Hamilton,  Gordon,  Principles  of  Social 
Case  Recording,  Columbia  University  Press, 
New  York,  1946. 


The  New  Look 
in  Special  Education 


STANLEY  E.  BOURGEAULT 

In  tracing  the  evolution  of  educational 
services  for  visually  impaired  children  from 
its  original  “segregated”  nature  through  the 
most  sophisticated  of  the  present  combined 
resource  and  itinerant  types  of  services,  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  of  both  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  stage;  surely,  the  past 
and  all  its  experience  has  provided  those 
of  us  working  in  the  present  with  many  of 
the  foundations  of  our  existing  culture. 


Mr.  Bourgeault  is  consultant  of  the  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  Section,  Minnesota  Department  of  Education. 
This  speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology 
in  November ,  1959. 

It  is  reprinted  here  with  the  permission  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Medicine  Volume  43,  Number  8,  August,  1960. 


As  a  preface,  may  I  correct  several  mis¬ 
conceptions  that  some  of  us  have. 

First,  the  medical  profession  has  shown 
us  that  there  are  few  instances  in  which 
we  educators  may  help  to  “save  sight.”  So, 
I  will  not  speak  of  programs  of  “sight  sav¬ 
ing,”  but  rather,  of  educational  programs 
for  visually  impaired  children. 

Second,  educators  of  such  children  have 
found  repeatedly  that  the  amount  of  special 
service  required  by  a  child  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  proprotionate  to  or  dependent  upon  the 
extent  of  his  visual  impairment.  We  main¬ 
tain  that  the  programming  needs  of  a  child 
are  not  described  by  a  medical  diagnosis 
and  statement  of  distance  vision  alone.  One 
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child  considered  legally  blind  may  read 
regular  print  in  regular  books  and  enjoy 
almost  identical  academic  pursuits  as  his 
I  classmates  with  “average”  vision.  Another 
child  considered  legally  blind  may  require 
instruction  through  braille  and  other  tac¬ 
tual  media  provided  by  a  specially  trained 
teacher.  And  it  is  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  interrelated,  variable,  and  dynamic 
nature  of  extent  of  disability  in  relation  to 
extent  of  impairment  is  so  complex  that 
no  single  discipline  can  possibly  evaluate 
and/or  establish  appropriate  programs. 

Third,  many  educational  programs  are 
classified  as  “classes  for  the  blind,”  or 
“classes  for  the  partially  seeing.”  This 
seems  to  be  too  gross  an  approach  to 
highly  individualized  pupil  needs.  To  be 
,  sure,  there  are  varying  kinds  and  amounts 
of  service,  but  continued  dichotomy  be¬ 
tween  blindness  and  partial  sight  clouds 
the  issue  of  individual  difference.  Failure 
to  recognize  loss  of  vision  as  a  broad  con¬ 
tinuum,  as  merely  one  dimension  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  over-all  measurement  of  the 
extent  of  disability,  is  to  foster  gross,  in¬ 
accurate,  and  damaging  concepts — for  edu¬ 
cators,  for  laymen,  for  family,  and  of 
greatest  import,  for  the  child. 

I  will  discuss,  therefore,  programs  of 
educational  service  to  “visually  impaired,” 
rather  than  classes  for  “sight-saving,”  and 
I  will  refer  to  the  “continuum  of  visual  im¬ 
pairment,”  rather  than  to  the  “blind”  or 
to  the  “partially  seeing.”  We  must  neces¬ 
sarily  accept  arbitrary  determinations  of 
disability  for  legal  and  other  purposes.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  in  every  way  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  a  philosophy 
— a  cultural  attitude — in  which  a  child 
with  a  visual  impairment  may  fall  at  a 
place  along  the  continuum  of  disability,  not 
by  acuity  alone,  not  by  legal  definition,  not 
by  stereotyped  or  arbitrary  labels  such  as 
“braille  reader”  or  “clear-type  reader,”  but 
rather,  in  a  multi-dimensional  manner 
which  reflects  a  greater  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  and  professional  sophistication 
than  existed  a  century  ago. 


Historical  Development 

One  of  the  first  methods  of  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  visually  impaired 
children  was  the  segregated  program. 
Limited  experience  and  cultural  responses 
to  visually  impaired  individuals  over  one 
hundred  years  ago  compelled  well  intended 
persons  to  move  the  children  together — and 
often  away.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
such  a  method  was  a  major  step  forward  in 
recognizing  that  the  children  were  respon¬ 
sive  to  education.  It  was  the  first,  and  will 
always  remain  a  most  significant,  landmark 
in  the  evolution  of  educational  services. 

The  development  of  segregated  programs 
for  visually  impaired  children  had  parallels 
in  the  development  of  “institutional”  types 
of  programs  for  children  with  other  dis¬ 
abilities.  Because  the  development  of  segre¬ 
gated  programs  for  auditorily  impaired 
children  approximated  the  development  of 
programs  for  visually  impaired  children  in 
time,  for  example,  many  misconceptions 
about  similarities  in  educational  methodo¬ 
logy  developed,  and  remain  with  us  yet.  It 
is  harmful  and  inappropriate  to  generalize 
about  special  needs  of  “handicapped”  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  more  recognition  of  the  varying 
needs  of  each  child,  culminating  in  some 
excellent  research  in  child  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  around  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  At  that  time,  the  “segre¬ 
gated”  or  institutional  type  of  program 
made  serious  and  well  intended  efforts  to 
modify  its  program,  to  bring  its  children 
into  closer  contact  with  “society.” 

The  segregated  program  still  exists  as 
one  of  a  variety  of  services  in  some  states; 
it  remains  as  the  sole  method  of  service  in 
others;  and  it  has  been  rarely  used  in  still 
others.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  a  total  program  of  education  services 
to  visually  impaired  children  could  exist 
without  the  contribution  of  the  segregated 
programs  under  highly  individualized  and 
often  unique  circumstances. 
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As  general  educational  procedures  grad¬ 
ually  changed,  our  conception  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  in  the  regular  school  program 
changed  as  well.  Educational  research  and 
refined  teaching  skills,  medical  research 
and  improved  medical  services  gave  im¬ 
petus  to  the  changing  cultural  reactions 
toward  the  visually  impaired  child.  Educa¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  other  professional  groups, 
sensed  their  responsibility  to  do  all  pos¬ 
sible  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  limiting 
self-misconceptions  of  the  handicapped  in¬ 
dividual.  Measurement  techniques  and  our 
ability  to  compile  and  interpret  data  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  so  that  highly  individ¬ 
ualized  educational  programming  for  all 
children,  with  or  without  remarkable  dis¬ 
ability,  became  the  American  creed. 

As  early  as  1919,  three  of  Minnesota’s 
major  cities  were  reacting  to  the  change  in 
public  understanding.  Typically,  demog¬ 
raphy  played  a  role  in  the  development  of 
special  services.  Several  eastern  cities  had 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  population  of  children  in  a  specific 
disability  area,  local  programs  could  be 
developed,  retaining  the  advantages  of  per¬ 
mitting  a  child  to  remain  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity  and  of  growing  up  knowing  his 
sighted  peers  with  whom  he  would  ulti¬ 
mately  share  civic  responsibility.  The  in¬ 
tegrated  cooperative  program  was  initiated. 
This  program,  in  which  the  child  identified 
with  the  special  teacher,  in  which  the 
special  room  serves  as  his  homeroom,  and 
from  which  his  daily  education  plans  stem, 
also  has  some  advantages  under  highly  in¬ 
dividual  circumstances. 

Early  criticism  of  this  type  of  program 
had  some  foundation.  It  was  true  that  the 
children  were  merely  attending  smaller 
“segregated”  program,  but  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  observation  within  the  commun¬ 
ity  aided  in  the  increased  recognition  of 
similarities  rather  than  differences  between 
visually  impaired  and  sighted  children.  It 
seemed  less  and  less  logical  to  provide 
parallel  but  non-integrated  educational 
classes.  Why  should  visually  impaired  stu¬ 


dents  remain  separate  from  similar,  if  not 
duplicate,  educational  experiences? 

As  new  co-operative  programs  were 
initiated,  there  was  increased  emphasis  on  ' 
the  extent  to  which  the  handicapped  child  '■ 
was  “permitted”  to  participate  with  the 
sighted  child.  Eventually,  there  were  over  * 
a  half  dozen  cities  in  Minnesota  in  which 
the  visually  impaired  child  might  remain 
at  home  while  acquiring  an  education 
which  was  essentially  a  duplicate  of  and 
was  provided  as  frequently  as  possible  with 
his  sighted  counterpart.  Ability  to  integrate, 
however,  was  sometimes  based  on  criteria 
or  behavioral  phenomena  which  were  not 
necessarily  related  to  visual  disability,  per 
se.  Too  frequently,  the  extent  of  participa¬ 
tion  with  the  regular  class  was  dependent 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  regular  classroom 
teacher — the  visually  impaired  child  being 
admitted  merely  as  a  “vistor”  rather  than 
a  regular  member  of  the  class. 

The  semi-integrated,  or  co-operative, 
plan  remains  today  in  several  of  our  cities. 
For  many  children,  however,  it  still  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  The  Department  of 
Education,  though  it  recognizes  the  nature 
of  program  change  and  appreciates  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  time  required  to  adjust  pro¬ 
grams  for  individuals,  nevertheless  holds 
that  this  type  of  program  establishes  or  fos¬ 
ters  child-community  relationships  which 
are  totally  incompatible  with  our  philos¬ 
ophy  of  child  growth  and  development  and 
are  not  necessarily  in  the  best  interests  of 
most  children.  For  a  few,  this  type  of  de¬ 
pendency  relationship  with  a  special 
teacher  is  a  necessary  developmental  phe¬ 
nomenon;  for  many,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  education,  it  is  a  stifling  and 
unnecessary  self-concept  distorting  process. 
We  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that 
the  extent  to  which  a  child  with  a  visual 
impairment  can  be  made  independent  will 
be  in  a  sense  a  measure  of  his  possible  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of 
life. 

One  major  weakness  in  the  co-operative 
program  has  nagged  at  the  conscience  of 
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the  special  educator  for  many  years.  This 
system  deprived  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  of  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
visually  impaired  child  as  a  full  time  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  society,  to  recognize  that  he 
must  be  brought  up  together  with  non¬ 
handicapped  children  at  all  times,  not 
merely  when  convenient.  To  eat  together 
or  to  sing  together  were  simple,  acknowl¬ 
edged  achievements;  but  learning  to  read 
seemed  to  be  a  completely  separate  thing. 
Too  few  regular  classroom  teachers  have 
had  the  privilege  of  discovering  that  the 
child  who  must  learn  to  read  with  braille 
books  experiences  the  same  developmental 
reading  process  as  the  child  who  reads 
print.  The  primary  difference,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  instructional  mate¬ 
rial  and  not  within  the  child  or  in  his  learn¬ 
ing  process.  All  things  being  equal,  braille 
reading  provides  no  major  mysteries  for  a 
child  who  needs  this  method.  In  other 
words,  we  know  from  our  experience  that 
the  child  with  impaired  vision  cannot  sum¬ 
marily  be  placed  upon  a  special  continuum 
or  special  dimension  of  learning  processes 
or  of  development  of  ego  strength,  or  of 
“growing  up”  in  general. 

Teachers  of  co-operative  programs  were 
among  those  who  recognized  the  tremen¬ 
dous  advantages  of  having  a  child  with  a 
visual  impairment  placed  with  the  regular 
teacher  and  with  sighted  children  for  in¬ 
creasing  amounts  of  time  during  the  school 
day. 

As  the  child’s  opportunity  for  integrated 
socialization  experiences  increased,  educa¬ 
tors  came  closer  to  an  understanding  and 
a  possible  resolution  of  one  of  the  major 
problems — that  of  reducing  the  tendency 
toward  development  of  feelings  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  child  who  oscillates  daily  be¬ 
tween  two  cultural  frameworks  cannot  be 
expected  to  achieve  the  same  degree  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-care  as  a  child  who  is 
introduced  immediately  and  continuously 
into  a  real  situation  in  which  existing  cul¬ 
tural  attitudes  are  reflected  and  can  be  im¬ 
mediately  interpreted. 


We  have  seen  thus  far  that  there  are 
elements  of  a  segregated  type  of  experi¬ 
ence  which,  for  selected  purposes,  may 
meet  a  very  real  need.  In  addition,  we  find 
that  the  co-operative  program,  which  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  result  of  the  parental  desires 
to  retain  the  family  unit,  has  enabled  school 
districts  to  meet  additional  requirements  of 
visually  impaired  students.  Such  program¬ 
ming,  while  an  improvement  over  very 
early  efforts,  was  not  the  final  answer. 

Recognition  of  many  of  the  problems 
of  previous  programs  precipitated  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  resource  plan,  which  is  a 
fully  integrated  program.  In  this  system, 
the  child’s  program  is  planned  co-opera¬ 
tively  between  his  regular  classroom  teacher 
and  the  specialist  who  is  available  when 
needed  to  present  technical  assistance  and 
instruction.  The  resource  plan  has  become 
increasingly  popular  and  at  present  is  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  acceptable  methods  of 
programming  for  children  with  visual  im¬ 
pairments  in  many  states. 

The  regular  classroom  teacher  under¬ 
stands  that  the  education  of  the  visually 
impaired  pupil  is  as  much  her  responsibility 
as  is  each  of  the  other  children  assigned  to 
her  room.  In  addition,  the  talents  and  skills 
of  a  highly  trained  special  teacher  who  is 
competent  in  all  areas  of  instruction,  who 
is  able  to  instruct  in  braille,  typing,  use  of 
slate  and  stylus,  and  who  is  familiar  with 
other  special  devices  and  apparatus  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  academic  pursuits  of 
visually  impaired,  are  made  available.  The 
specialist  provides  such  instruction  not  as 
the  one  who  maintans  foremost  responsi¬ 
bility  for  such  children  but  as  a  “resource” 
to  the  regular  classroom  teacher  and  the 
child. 

The  major  strength  in  this  program  is  ob¬ 
vious.  A  significant  and  continuing  oppor¬ 
tunity  exists  for  the  visually  impaired  child 
to  develop  a  major  identification  with  his 
sighted  peers.  As  this  is  achieved,  we  see 
dramatic  differences  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  reflects  his  growing  confidence. 
We  note  his  self-concept  developing  with 
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a  minimum  of  distortion  and  dependency. 
We  find  at  the  same  time  that  within  this 
framework  it  is  quite  easy  and  acceptable 
for  a  child  with  special  need  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  himself  and  another  child 
in  his  room  who  may  require  the  special 
services  of  the  speech  correctionist,  or  an¬ 
other  child  who  is  being  seen  by  an  itiner¬ 
ant  teacher  of  lip  reading  and  auditory 
training.  Furthermore,  it  is  reasonable  and 
not  unique  for  him  to  excuse  himself  from 
the  classroom  on  a  definite  schedule,  or  per¬ 
haps  under  certain  circumstances  at  his 
own  discretion,  to  seek  out  support  or 
special  information  or  to  use  some  special 
tangible  apparatus  which  he  may  require 
in  order  to  independently  pursue  his 
studies.  There  is  an  advantage  in  placing 
resource  rooms  and  resource  teachers  in 
carefully  selected  elementary  buildings 
throughout  a  school  district.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  a  greater  number  of  visually  impaired 
children  can  come  to  the  building  which 
would  ordinarily  service  their  educational 
needs  were  they  not  handicapped. 

The  need  for  special  instruction  is 
greater  during  the  primary  grades,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  greater  need  for  unique  dimen¬ 
sional  equipment  and  experience  as  the 
pupil  grows  older.  Such  a  change  is  essen¬ 
tially  in  the  nature,  rather  than  in  the 
amount,  of  special  help. 

The  junior  high  school  pupil  is  generally 
competent  in  such  things  as  use  of  slate 
and  stylus,  typewriting,  use  of  the  braille 
writer,  and  has  the  ability  to  understand 
and  use  the  braille  code  effectively  for 
most  reading  purposes.  The  major  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  special  teacher  at  this 
time  lies  not  so  much  in  actual  participa¬ 
tion  with  the  child  in  developing  skills  as 
with  the  preparation  of  materials  which 
enhance  the  task  of  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  as  she  fulfills  her  responsibility  in 
educating  the  visually  impaired  child. 

By  the  time  he  is  in  a  junior  high  school 
program,  the  disabled  child  may  function 
quite  independently,  but  will  continue  to 
require  access  to  bulky  reading  and  refer¬ 


ence  material  and/or  tangible  apparatus 
such  as  tape  recorders,  regular  typewriters, 
braille  writers,  et  cetera.  If  the  student  is 
adequately  prepared  and  sufficiently  inde¬ 
pendent  in  study  skills,  however,  he  may 
require  only  occasional,  rather  than  con¬ 
stant,  special  teacher  services.  The  special 
teacher  might  visit  the  child’s  school  on  a 
definite  schedule,  or  perhaps  be  available 
on  call,  moving  from  building  to  building 
within  a  school  district  or  among  several 
school  districts.  This  type  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  service  is  called  the  itinerant  program. 

Several  cities  are  using  a  resource  room 
in  the  primary  grades  coupled  with  an 
itinerant  type  of  service  on  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  level.  A  combination  of 
several  “types”  of  programs  within  a  small 
school  population  imposes  a  tremendous 
responsibility  upon  the  special  teacher. 
She  must  arrange  her  schedule  so  that  she 
bring  service  to  a  child  at  an  appropriate 
time  with  minimum  interruption  of  his 
regular  school  activities.  The  efforts  thus 
far  have  been  rewarding,  and  we  anticipate 
an  increase  in  this  kind  of  service  as  the 
greatest  number  of  the  primary  grades  into 
the  junior  high  school  level. 

The  stereotyped  “handicapped  child”  of  a 
hundred,  fifty,  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago 
has  become  an  illusion.  No  single  disci¬ 
pline,  no  single  corrective  method,  no  single 
type  of  education  program  can  possibly  be 
equally  appropriate  for  all  visually  im¬ 
paired  pupils. 

I  have  presented  some  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  various  educational 
programs  for  services  to  visually  impaired 
children  in  their  developmental  sequence. 
It  would  be  as  undesirable  to  say  that 
everything  was  wrong  in  the  beginning  as 
it  would  be  to  suggest  that  everything  is 
perfect  now. 

The  positive  elements  of  the  segregated, 
co-operative,  resource,  and  itinerant  serv¬ 
ices  must  each  be  molded  into  a  total  com¬ 
prehensive  program  which  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  visually 
impaired  child  regardless  of  where  he  falls 
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development  of  educational  programming 
which  meets  every  child’s  needs  in  relation 
to  the  community  is  a  privilege  which  is 
accompanied  by  tremendous  responsibility 
— not  for  the  educator  alone,  but  for  the 
entire  team  of  specialists. 

PREVOCATIONAL  EVALUATION 
EXAMINED 

MARTIN  H.  ACKER 
WILLIAM  L.  DAUTERMAN 
WALLACE  R.  MACDONALD 


on  the  continuum  of  disability.  The  dy¬ 
namics  of  behavior  are  no  longer  mere 
postulates;  they  are  fact.  If  we  accept  this 
we  must  also  provide  for  the  changing 
needs  of  an  individual  child  in  addition  to 
the  variety  of  needs  of  many  children.  The 


What  are  the  most  usual  appropriate 
reasons  for  which  clients  are  referred  to 
and  accepted  for  prevocational  evaluation 
in  your  program? 

How  are  referrals  made  for  prevoca¬ 
tional  evaluation? 

In  your  experience,  what  are  the  most 
usual  inappropriate  reasons  for  referral  for 
prevocational  evaluation? 

These  three  questions  comprised  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  out  to  sixty  agencies  offering 
prevocational  evaluation  service*  by  the 
Stanford  Medical  School,  in  an  effort  to 
clarify  certain  problems  which  had  arisen 
in  the  operation  of  its  prevocational  unit. 

Of  the  sixty  agencies  receiving  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  twenty-seven  responded,  some 
answering  all  questions,  some  omitting  sev¬ 
eral  categories  and  checking  more  than  one 
alternative  in  several  cases.  The  material 
provided,  though  difficult  to  classify  and 
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tabulate,  was  very  enlightening.  It  is  pre¬ 
sented  here  with  some  observations. 

Replies  and  Commentary 

In  answering  the  question,  “How  are 
referrals  made  .  .  .?”  thirteen  agencies 
stated  that  referrals  are  made  after  review 
by  the  rehabilitation  center  staff;  four  re¬ 
plied  they  were  made  directly  to  the  pre¬ 
vocational  unit,  and  ten  said  they  employed 
both  kinds  of  referral,  according  to  the 
case  in  question. 

Comments .  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  there  is  no  generally  accepted  mode 
of  referral  currently  in  practice.  Since  there 
were  no  comments  as  to  problems  relating 
to  the  mechanics  of  referral,  we  would 
presume  that  such  procedures,  though 
variable,  do  not  constitute  problems  in  the 
minds  of  the  respondents. 

Replying  to  the  question  “What  are  the 
most  usual  appropriate  reasons  for  refer¬ 
ral  .  .  .”  six  agencies  indicated  the  most 
usual  reasons  as  “non-specific.”  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  twenty-one,  eight  listed  work  toler¬ 
ance  as  primary;  four  each  gave  vocational 
aptitude,  vocational  interest,  assessment  of 
motivation,  work  attitudes,  skills,  and  work 
habits;  three  used  ability  as  the  major 
criterion;  two  each  listed  determination 
of  vocational  potential,  physical  tolerance, 
and  physical  ability;  and  two  pointed  to 
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employment  potential  as  their  primary  de¬ 
terminant.  Thirty  other  reasons  were  listed 
once  each,  indicating  not  only  a  lack 
of  any  internal  or  external  standard  in 
agency  criteria,  but  a  great  lack  of  unifor¬ 
mity  of  concept,  purpose,  and  nomencla¬ 
ture  in  the  operation  of  their  prevocational 
units. 

Comments.  It  would  seem  that  there  are 
a  variety  of  reasons  for  referring  disabled 
persons  to  a  prevocational  unit.  Further, 
the  variety  seems  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
evaluating  agencies.  The  most  remarkable 
finding  is  the  large  number  of  imprecise 
or  ambiguous  phrases  used  to  describe 
“specific  services,”  requested  and  presum¬ 
ably  available.  This  finding  reinforces  the 
belief  that  we  have  no  commonly  accepted 
theoretical  structure  on  which  to  base  such 
services  and  that  we  do  not  have  a  com¬ 
mon  acceptance  of  specific  purposes  for 
prevocational  evaluation  or  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  inherent  in  our  facilities.  Perhaps  as 
a  consequence  of  these  ambiguities,  the 
lack  of  a  standardized  nomenclature  and 
functional  terminonogy  is  an  understand¬ 
able  reality. 

When  asked  to  state  the  most  usual  “in¬ 
appropriate”  reasons  for  referral,  six  agen¬ 
cies  stated  “lack  of  patient  motivation”; 
four  gave  unstabilized  patients  and  medi¬ 
cally  non-settled  claims;  three  gave  “spend 
time”;  two  each  replied  training,  ignor¬ 
ance  of  meaning  of  prevocational  evalua¬ 
tion,  unrealistic  prognosis  by  referring 
agency  for  employment,  and  lack  of  com¬ 
plete  knowledge.  Thirteen  others  stated  in¬ 
dividual  reasons,  while  ten  stated  that  no 
inappropriate  reasons  were  on  record. 

Comments.  It  will  be  noted  that  many 
agencies  felt  that  clients  were  inappro¬ 
priately  referred  on  the  basis  of  the  lack 
of  the  client’s  motivation  to  receive  and 
presumably  make  use  of  this  service.  The 
second  most  frequently  checked  reason  was 
that  of  the  physical  unreadiness  of  the 
client  for  realistic  vocational  evaluation 
and  planning.  At  most,  only  ten  of  the 
inappropriate  reasons  were  agreed  upon  by 


all  of  the  respondents.  When  these  items 
are  compared  within  a  rather  liberal  inter- 
pretation  of  terminology,  with  their  list  of  I 
appropriate  reasons  for  referral,  eight  of 
the  inappropriate  reasons  seem  to  be  simi- 
lar  to  one  or  more  of  the  items  listed  by 
other  agencies  as  “appropriate”  in  another 
question.  Obviously,  many  of  the  items  rep¬ 
resent  matters  of  staff  judgment  and  are  ex-  i 
tremely  difficult  to  evaluate  without  specific 
knowledge  of  the  agency  receiving  the  re¬ 
ferral  and  of  the  clients  referred.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  impression  of  confusion  con¬ 
cerning  the  purposes  and  limitations  of 
prevocational  units  is  reinforced  by  the 
contradictions,  variations,  and  ambiguities 
which  appear  and  reappear  in  the  responses 
to  presumably  vital  questions  concerning 
who  is  to  be  referred  and  for  what  services. 

Summary 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
continuing  study  of  prevocational  evalua¬ 
tion  units.  If  there  is  a  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  within  which  we  are  to  operate,  what 
is  it  and  where  is  it  when  we  attempt  to 
define  our  everyday  procedures?  What 
methodology  is  existent  in  our  limited  staffs 
and  physical  plants  which  permits  us  to  ; 
carry  out  forty-five  more  or  less  different 
functions?  On  what  validation  studies  does 
our  confidence  in  our  procedures  and  find¬ 
ings  rest?  Do  we  really  mean  to  suggest,  as 
is  indicated  by  some  of  the  terminology, 
that  such  units  have  three  valid  functions? 
Or  does  the  term  “evaluation”  have  so 
little  significance  that  it  often  includes  the 
functions  of  “treatment”  and  “training”? 

This  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  to  unify 
our  theories  and  methods;  but  surely  it 
must  be  the  time  for  continuing  agency 
soul  searching.  The  justification  of  this  ex¬ 
pensive  service  in  the  future  will  have  to 
be  based  on  more  than  a  sincere  desire  to 
do  something  for  our  clients,  and  piecemeal 
evidence  that  it  is  a  “worthwhile  service”  in 
the  opinion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  per¬ 
sonnel. 
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FACTORS  RELATING  TO 

Adjustment  to 

VISUAL  DISABILITY  IN  ADOLESCENCE 


; 

RITA  P.  UNDERBERG,  Ph.D. 
FRANK  G.  BENHAM,  Ph.D 

I 

Recently,  the  present  authors  com¬ 
pleted  a  volume  on  adjustment  to  visual 
disability  in  adolescence  (Cowen,  Under- 
berg,  Verillo  and  Benham,  1961).  With 
appropriate  deference  to  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  of  scientific  writing,  the 
volume  includes  detailed  reviews  of  perti¬ 
nent  professional  literature,  technical  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  development  of  our  re¬ 
search  methodology,  reports  of  reasonably 
complex  statistical  analyses  and  a  good 
deal  of  esoteric  terminology.  It  is  not  our 
intent,  here,  to  apologize  for  the  foregoing; 
to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  such  a  re¬ 
port  is  necessary  not  only  so  that  the  pro¬ 
fessionally  qualified  critic  may  be  able  to 
evaluate  our  findings,  but  also  for  scientists 
in  the  field  who  may  wish  to  verify  or  to 
extend  our  work.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  aware  that  the  technical  volume  may 
not  communicate  our  basic  substantive 
findings  with  maximal  effectiveness  to  many 
people  for  whom  they  might  have  potential 
meaning.  Accordingly,  we  should  like  to 
summarize  our  project  unencumbered  by 
literature  reviews,  discussions  of  methodo¬ 
logical  problems,  statistics,  etc.,  in  a  form 
which  may  be  informative  and  useful  for 
parents,  teachers,  administrators,  workers 
with  the  blind,  and  others  with  interest  in 
visual  disability.  In  sum,  the  purpose  of 

The  study  for  this  hook  was  undertaken  and  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  New  York,  un¬ 
der  the  general  supervision  of  Emory  L.  Cowen,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology.  At  the  time,  the  three  junior 
authors  of  the  book  were  Graduate  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  At  present.  Dr.  Underherg  is  on  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Rochester,  Dr.  Benham  serves  on  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Bradenton,  Florida,  and 
Dr.  Verillo  teaches  at  Syracuse  University. 


RONALD  T.  VERILLO,  Ph.D. 
EMORY  L.  COWEN,  Ph.D. 


this  brief  paper  is  to  describe,  in  narrative 
style,  the  problem  we  set  out  to  investigate, 
how  we  did  the  job,  and  what  we  found.  If 
our  account  appears,  at  times,  to  be  dog¬ 
matic,  oversimplified,  or  lacking  in  detail, 
the  reader  may  be  assured  that  a  firmer 
base  for  our  statements  can  be  found  in  the 
original  source. 

The  Problem 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  research  was 
to  further  our  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  adjustment  to  visual  disability  in  ado¬ 
lescence.  Ultimately  our  project  studied  a 
variety  of  visually  disabled  youngsters: 
males  and  females;  totally  blind;  legally 
blind  and  partially  sighted;  those  living  at 
home  and  attending  public  day  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  and  those  living  away  from 
home  and  attending  residential  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Within  the  broad  framework  of  the 
study,  we  were  able  to  designate  before¬ 
hand  a  series  of  more  specific  guiding 
questions  towards  which  our  work  was  pri¬ 
marily  targeted.  For  example,  how  do  vis¬ 
ually  disabled  adolescents  compare  with 
demographically  similar  but  sighted  ado¬ 
lescents  in  personality  make-up  and  adjust¬ 
ment?  This  problem  was  in  no  sense  a 
novel  one;  in  fact  it  has  been  raised  and 
studied  by  scores  of  investigators  in  the 
past.  Our  review  of  prior  work,  however, 
suggested  that  the  substantial  majority  of 
earlier  studies  had  been  so  heavily  subject 
to  technical  flaws  (e.g.,  comparing  resi¬ 
dential  blind  with  community  sighted,  or 
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using  tests  and  techniques  with  the  blind 
which  had  been  developed  for  the  sighted 
and  were  inappropriate  for  use  with  the 
blind)  as  to  render  their  findings  grossly 
suspect.  Although  the  weight  of  evidence, 
as  well  as  layman’s  opinion,  seemed  to  add 
up  to  the  belief  that  we  might  expect  some¬ 
what  greater  maladjustment  in  the  visually 
disabled  as  contrasted  with  the  sighted,  the 
scientific  basis  for  such  a  view  was  weak. 
Hence,  the  potential  contribution  of  the 
present  research  for  this  issue  lay  not  so 
much  in  the  question’s  being  posed,  as  it 
did  in  the  method  by  which  it  was  to  be 
examined. 

Our  review  of  pertinent  psychological 
literature  indicated  that  the  search  for  cor¬ 
relates  and  determinants  of  adjustment  to 
visual  disability  in  adolescence  might  profit¬ 
ably  be  directed  to  the  family  situation, 
particularly  parental  attitudes  and  parental 
understanding  of  their  children.  Within  this 
sphere,  the  specific  questions  which  we 
undertook  to  study  included  the  follow¬ 
ing:  How  do  the  parents  of  visually  dis¬ 
abled  and  otherwise  similar  but  sighted 
adolescents  compare  with  respect  to  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  child-rearing,  blindness,  au¬ 
thority,  and  minority  group  members? 
What  is  the  relationship,  if  any,  between 
these  parental  attitudes  and  adjustment  in 
the  child?  Are  there  differences  between 
groups  in  this  respect?  How  do  the  parents 
of  visually  disabled  and  of  sighted  young¬ 
sters  compare  in  their  ability  to  “under¬ 
stand”  their  offspring?  (i.e.,  to  predict  ac¬ 
curately  how  the  child  may  respond  to 
specific  test  questions  and  stimuli).  Does 
such  parental  understanding  relate  to  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  child,  and,  if  so,  are  there 
group  differences  in  this  regard? 

While  our  research  was  clustered  around 
the  foregoing  questions,  it  certainly  was  not 
limited  by  them.  Illustratively,  we  were  also 
interested  in  possible  adjustment  differences 
between  sexes,  as  a  function  of  degree  of  dis¬ 
ability,  and  between  home-living  and  resi¬ 
dential-living  visually  disabled  adolescents. 
Too,  we  were  oriented  to  the  possibility  of 


identifying  items  or  clusters  of  items,  bear-  j 
ing  on  adjustment,  which  might  discrimi¬ 
nate  the  visually  disabled  adolescent  from 
his  sighted  peer,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
discovering  techniques  by  which  good  or 
poor  adjustment  could  be  predicted  before¬ 
hand.  Fundamentally,  we  might  character¬ 
ize  our  approach  as  one  in  which  we  sought 
at  all  times,  to  keep  our  ears  close  to  the 
ground  in  hopes  of  tapping,  by  whatever 
means,  information  which  might  potentially 
augment  understanding  of  factors  deter¬ 
mining  adjustment  to  visual  disability  in 
adolescence. 

Methods  and  Procedures 

From  the  very  earliest  it  was  apparent 
that,  if  meaningful  results  were  to  evolve 
from  our  work,  we  would  require  measur¬ 
ing  instruments  and  techniques  which  were 
as  appropriate  for  use  with  the  visually 
disabled  as  they  were  for  the  sighted.  All 
too  often  in  the  past,  investigators  had 
merely  taken  over  available  instruments 
used  for  research  with  the  sighted  and  had 
applied  these,  somewhat  indiscrinimately,  to  > 
the  visually  disabled.  Such  a  dubious  pro¬ 
cedure  usually  operates  so  that  the  visually 
disabled  person  scores  as  more  malad¬ 
justed  than  he  actually  is;  direct  physical 
limitations  imposed  by  the  disability  itself 
become  confounded  with  personality  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  maladjustments.  We  thus 
recognized  that  a  good  deal  of  effort  would 
have  to  be  invested  in  the  development  of 
new  instruments,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
adjustment.  Indeed,  the  entire  first  phase 
of  the  total  research  program  was  directed 
to  this  end.  Eventually,  we  emerged  with 
three  new  techniques  for  assessing  various 
facets  of  adjustment  which  yielded  seven 
separate  scores  for  each  subject. 

The  first  of  these  techniques,  the  self¬ 
ideal  sort,  consisted  of  a  series  of  sixty 
self-referent  statements,  which  the  subjects 
were  asked  to  order,  in  blocks  of  six,  along 
a  hypothetical  continuum  ranging  from 
most  to  least  descriptive  of  self.  This  sorting 
procedure  was  done  twice  by  each  sub- 
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ject,  once  for  the  self  concept  (the  way  1 
actually  am),  and  once  for  the  ideal  self 
(the  way  I  would  like  to  be).  Presumably, 
by  these  steps,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
picture  of  the  way  each  individual  sees 
himself  with  respect  to  significant  person¬ 
ality-related  characteristics  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  some  indication  of  how  he  would  like 
to  be  ideally.  Two  scores  are  derived  from 
the  self-ideal  sort:  a)  the  self-concept  ad¬ 
justment  score,  based  on  ratings  by  expert 
judges  of  the  adjustment  value  of  accept¬ 
ing  and  rejecting  particular  self-descriptive 
propositions,  and  b)  the  self-ideal  discrep¬ 
ancy  score,  based  on  the  congruence  be¬ 
tween  self  concept  and  ideal  self.  Evidence 
from  the  broader  psychological  literature 
suggests  that  the  less  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  one’s  self  image  and  his  concept  of 
ideal  self,  the  better  adjusted  is  the  individ¬ 
ual  likely  to  be.  These  two  indices  clearly  re¬ 
flect  a  component  of  adjustment  which  is 
heavily  determined  by  the  internal  precep- 
tions  of  the  respondent. 

A  second  adjustment  measure  developed 
for  this  study  was  the  Teachers  Behavior 
Rating  Scale,  requiring  that  the  child’s 
teachers  rate  his  actual  observed  behavior 
for  some  fifteen  basic  behavioral  dimen¬ 
sions.  This  scale  yields  a  second  type  of 
adjustment  score  which,  in  contrast  to  the 
self-concept  measures,  heavily  reflects  the 
perceptions  of  an  external  observer  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  interact  exten¬ 
sively  with  the  subject. 

The  final  series  of  adjustment-related 
measures  was  drawn  from  an  objectively 
scorable  projective  type  test,  specially  de¬ 
veloped  for  this  research  and  dubbed  the 
Situations  Projective  Test  B  (SPT-B).  This 
test  consists  of  a  series  of  twelve  line  draw¬ 
ings,  with  minimal  descriptions,  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  typical  interactions  between  the  ado¬ 
lescent  and  his  parents.  For  visually 
disabled  subjects,  only  verbal  descriptions 
of  the  situations  were  used  as  stimuli.  For 
each  interaction  a  set  of  four  response 
options  is  provided,  and  the  subject  is  asked 
to  rank  order  these  according  to  his  im¬ 


pressions  about  how  accurately  they  de¬ 
scribe  the  stimulus  situation.  The  response 
options,  through  a  prior  judging  process, 
had  been  established  to  reflect  the  categor¬ 
ies  of  perceived  pity,  perceived  over-protec¬ 
tion,  perceived  rejection  and  perceived  ac¬ 
ceptance.  By  summing  the  individual  sets 
of  responses  to  these  twelve  stimuli,  scores 
for  each  child  on  each  dimension  can  be 
derived. 

The  selection  and  development  of  parent 
attitude  measures  was  considerably  simpler 
than  had  been  the  case  for  the  adjustment 
indices.  This  was  so  not  only  because  of 
many  prior  investigations  available  in  this 
area,  but  also  because  the  parents  were  not 
themselves  disabled,  and  the  possibility  of 
using  a  number  of  veteran  attitude  assess¬ 
ment  techniques  without  major  modifica¬ 
tion  was  much  greater.  In  all,  we  utilized 
eleven  attitude  indices.  Seven  of  these  com¬ 
prised  our  so-called  Master  Scale,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  series  of  propositions  with  which 
the  parent  could  either  strongly  or  mildly 
agree  or  disagree.  Four  of  these  seven 
scales  reflected  the  child-rearing  attitudes 
of  dominance,  over-protection,  rejection 
and  acceptance.  The  remaining  three 
measured  attitudes  toward  authority,  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  and  blindness,  (the  last  of 
these  being  specially  constructed  for  this 
research).  The  first  four  parent-attitude 
measures  were  derived  from  another  form 
of  the  Situations  Projective  Test  (SPT-A). 
In  this  case,  using  the  same  pictorial  stimuli 
as  had  been  used  for  the  SPT-B,  the  parent 
was  asked  to  rank  order  each  of  four  new 
options,  in  terms  of  how  accurately  they 
described  what  was  being  depicted.  These 
options  had  been  judged  to  reflect  parental 
perceptions  of  dominance,  over-protection, 
rejection  and  acceptance. 

The  last  basic  group  of  measures  used  in 
this  study  included  the  five  parental  under¬ 
standing  indices.  Each  parent  was  asked  to 
predict  specifically  how  he  thought  his  child 
had  responded  on  several  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  tasks.  Thus,  the  parent  was  asked 
to  assume  the  child’s  frame  of  reference  as 
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accurately  as  possible.  Understanding  was 
assessed  using  the  self-sort  and  the  SPT-B 
measures  of  perceived  pity,  over-protec¬ 
tion,  rejection  and  acceptance.  In  each  case 
the  smaller  the  discrepancy  between  the 
parents’  prediction  of  the  child’s  response 
and  the  child’s  actual  response,  the  greater 
was  understanding  presumed  to  be. 

In  the  total  course  of  the  experiment, 
data  were  collected  for  three  major 
samples:  a)  a  home-living  group  of  vis¬ 
ually  disabled  adolescents  (N  =  71)  attend¬ 
ing  public  day  educational  facilities.  This 
group  included  both  males  and  females 
and  consisted  of  three  sub-groups  differ¬ 
entiable  with  respect  to  degree  of  disabil¬ 
ity:  totally  blind,  legally  blind,  and  partially 
sighted.  (The  latter  were  bound  by  the 
common  denominator  of  sufficient  visual 
impairment  to  warrant  assignment  to  a 
special  class  for  the  visually  disabled  within 
the  given  public  educational  system),  b)  a 
control  group  consisting  of  forty  demo- 
graphically  comparable  but  sighted  ado¬ 
lescents,  and  c)  a  group  of  visually  disabled 
adolescents  (N  =  56)  living  away  from  the 
parental  home  and  attending  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.  This  latter  group  in¬ 
cluded  identifiable  sub-groups  of  totally 
blind  and  legally  blind  youngsters.  Thus 
the  basic  data  for  our  study  came  from  a 
total  of  167  youngsters,  each  falling  into 
one  of  these  three  major  groupings.  For 
every  child  seen,  we  also  tested  the  mother; 
in  addition  we  were  able  to  see  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  fathers. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  equate  the  three 
major  groups  for  age,  sex,  intelligence, 
grade  placement,  and  socio-economic  sta¬ 
tus.  Although  we  were  not  totally  success¬ 
ful  in  this  endeavor,  there  was  reasonable 
cross-group  comparability  for  these  basic 
control  variables.  By  and  large,  we  were 
working  with  youngsters:  a)  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  averaging 
around  15.5  years,  b)  between  the  seventh 
and  twelfth  grades,  averaging  around  9.5, 
and  c)  within  the  normal  intelligence  range, 
with  an  average  IQ  of  about  105. 


All  youngsters  were  seen  twice  for  test¬ 
ing  sessions  of  approximately  one  hour 
each,  while  parents  were  seen  in  a  single 
testing  session  running  roughly  two  hours. 
The  test  batteries,  both  for  children  and 
parents,  were  set  up  in  a  fixed  order  and 
were  so  administered  throughout  the  study. 
The  data  were  subjected  to  extensive  statis¬ 
tical  analyses,  some  done  by  hand,  others 
by  electronic  data  processing  machines. 
Our  findings,  which  follow,  are  based  on 
these  analyses. 

Results 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  finding 
deriving  from  this  research  is  that  there 
are  no  systematic  or  consistent  differences 
among  our  three  major  groups  in  person¬ 
ality  attributes  or  adjustment.  This  state¬ 
ment  applies  to  our  seven  global  measures 
of  adjustment  as  well  as  to  more  specific 
items  or  sub-clusters  of  responses.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  data  for  our  several  degree-of- 
disability  sub-groups  the  evidence  again 
points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
adjustment  differences  are  present.  If  any¬ 
thing,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  partially 
sighted  adolescent  to  show  up  as  slightly 
more  maladjusted  than  his  objectively 
more  disabled  peers.  To  the  extent  that  this 
finding  is  at  all  meaningful  it  may  reflect 
the  peculiarly  marginal  psychological  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  these  youngsters  are  some¬ 
times  placed.  The  single  striking  sex  dif¬ 
ference  in  adjustment  occurs  within  the 
residential  group,  where  visually  disabled 
males  appear  to  be  better  adjusted  than  are 
their  female  counterparts. 

Overlap  and  cross-group  comparability 
adjustment  measures,  rather  than  clear-cut 
group  differences,  is  without  question  our 
most  salient  observation  in  this  area.  Vis¬ 
ually  disabled  subjects  appear  to  be  every 
bit  as  well  adjusted  as  their  demographically 
comparable  sighted  peers.  Nor  is  there  very 
much  to  choose  from  with  respect  to  better 
adjustment  when  comparing  home-living 
visually  disabled  adolescents  attending  pub¬ 
lic  day  educational  facilities  with  those  at- 
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tending  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
For  those  who  would  argue  that  residential 
placement  either  automatically  facilitates 
or  thwarts  good  adjustment  in  the  adoles¬ 
cent  blind,  the  present  results  offer  little 
comfort. 

To  a  considerable  extent  these  results 
run  counter  to  popular  belief  as  well  as  to 
prior  research  findings  suggesting  poorer 
adjustment  for  visually  disabled  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  sighted  individuals.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  our  data  may  be  limited  by 
the  criteria  indices  of  adjustment  or  by  the 
particular  age  group  we  have  selected  for 
study.  We,  however,  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  accurately  reflect  nature.  Perhaps 
this  discrepancy  may  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  higher  degree  of  experimental 
control  and  the  development  of  assessment 
procedures  more  suitable  to  the  visually 
disabled  upon  which  this  research  has  been 
predicated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  would  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  present  findings  cast  an  im¬ 
portant  shadow  of  doubt  on  beliefs  about 
inherent  associations  between  visual  dis¬ 
ability  and  maladjustment.  While  it  may 
represent  a  “line  of  least  resistance”  for 
some  to  assume  that  blindness  should  be 
predisposing  to  maladjustment,  such  rea¬ 
soning  does  not  always  correspond  to  em¬ 
pirical  fact.  At  the  very  least  we  would 
reason  that  the  burden  of  proof  must  rest 
with  those  who  argue  any  contingency  be¬ 
tween  blindness  and  maladjustment.  Our 
own  hunch  is  that  the  determinants  of  good 
or  poor  adjustment  to  visual  disability  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  reside  in  variables 
in  the  individual’s  psychological  makeup, 
rather  than  in  automatic,  objective  aspects 
of  the  sensory  deficit. 

Constructively,  it  was  also  possible  for 
us  to  identify,  with  some  stability,  a  series 
of  predictive  factors  which,  if  present,  are 
likely  to  be  indicators  of  good  adjustment 
both  for  the  visually  disabled  and  the 
sighted  adolescent.  The  youngster  with  a 
relatively  high  socio-economic  background, 
who  perceives  a  good  degree  of  parental 
acceptance,  and  whose  mother  predicts  that 


he  will  see  himself  as  well  adjusted  and 
also  sees  him  as  rather  similar  to  the  typi¬ 
cal  adolescent,  turns  out  to  be  the  one  who 
is,  indeed,  well  adjusted.  This  type  of  de¬ 
rived  prediction  formula  is  at  least  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  two  visually  disabled  groups 
as  it  is  to  the  sighted  control  group,  under¬ 
scoring  once  again  the  cross-group  similar¬ 
ity,  so  widespread  throughout  our  data. 

The  numerous  parental  attitude  measures 
employed  in  the  present  study  failed  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  the  mothers  of  our  three  overall 
groups.  Contrary  to  prior  expectations,  the 
anticipated  relationships  between  positive 
parental  attitudes  and  good  adjustment  in 
the  child  were  not  found  in  any  of  the 
groups.  In  retrospect,  we  feel  that  the  type 
of  attitude  measure  in  this  investigation,  in¬ 
volving  a  public  verbal  statement  by  the 
parent,  was  not  optimally  suited  for  the 
task  at  hand.  Perhaps  more  profitable  study 
of  the  attitude-adjustment  relationship  in 
the  future  may  derive  from  the  use  of 
depth-oriented  techniques  for  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  parental  attitudes. 

The  findings  with  respect  to  parental 
understanding  were  considerably  more  re¬ 
warding.  Although  there  were  no  differ¬ 
ences  in  amount  of  maternal  understanding 
among  groups,  in  all  three  groups  there 
were  systematic  and  consistent  relationships 
between  high  understanding  in  the  mother 
and  good  adjustment  in  the  child.  Presum-  ^ 
ably  when  a  mother  is  capable  of  predicting 
her  offspring’s  test  behavior  accurately  this 
reflects  a  type  of  identification,  empathy 
and  reality  perception  which  are  essential 
correlates  of  good  adjustment  in  the  child. 
Once  again,  the  rule  of  comparability  of 
groups  was  operating  in  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  understanding  and  adjustment 
was  found  in  both  the  visually  disabled 
sample  and  in  the  sighted  one.  Our  results 
suggest  that  parental  understanding,  as  we 
have  defined  this  term,  is  likely  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  concomitant  of  good  adjustment 
in  the  child. 

Although  both  our  attitude  and  under¬ 
standing  measures  were  based  on  the  pub- 
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lie  verbal  responses  of  the  parent,  the  two 
classes  of  measures  were  only  minimally 
interrelated.  Whereas  attitude  measures 
failed  to  relate  to  adjustment  indicators  in 
the  child,  understanding  measures  did  so 
with  good  consistency.  Perhaps  this  was  so 
because  the  attitude  scales  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  intellectualization,  defensiveness, 
and  a  tendency  to  falsify  in  a  situation 
where  the  social  pressure  of  the  examiner’s 
presense  may  orient  the  parent  toward  so¬ 
cially  approved  responses.  By  contrast,  the 
task  from  which  the  understanding  meas¬ 
ures  are  derived  encourages  concrete,  ac¬ 
curacy-oriented  responses  by  the  parent- 
rater. 

In  the  main,  the  foregoing  relationships 
among  variables  were  also  found  to  be 
present  when  the  fathers’  data  were  used 
instead  of  the  mothers’,  but  such  relation¬ 
ships  were  more  dilute  in  this  instance.  It 
is  difficult  to  judge,  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  whether  these  less  clear-cut  findings 
truly  reflect  a  lesser  importance  of  the 
father-child  as  opposed  to  the  mother-child 
relationship,  or  whether  they  may  be  arti- 
factually  weakened  by  the  relatively  small 
size  of  the  fathers’  sample. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  we 
sought  to  identify,  empirically,  other 
promising  research  leads.  In  this  regard, 
several  additional  variables  with  which  we 
were  only  minimally  concerned  at  the  start 
of  the  experiment  showed  up  as  consist¬ 
ently  relating  to  a  cluster  of  outside  meas¬ 
ures  reflecting  good  adjustment  in  the  child 
and/or  healthy  parent-child  relationships. 
Illustratively,  where  the  mothers’  predic¬ 
tion  for  her  child’s  self  concept  indicated 
good  adjustment,  where  the  mother’s  rating 
of  the  average  adolescent  was  very  close 
to  her  own  child’s  self-rating,  where  the 
mother’s  prediction  for  the  child’s  self  con¬ 
cept  was  closely  related  to  the  child’s  actual 
ideal  self,  healthy,  positive  correlates  in 
terms  of  child  adjustment  and  parent-child 
relationships  were  likely  to  be  present.  As 
such,  each  of  these  variables  may  merit 
more  extensive  investigation  in  the  future. 


Summary  and  Implications 

The  present  research  may  be  regarded 
as  specific  illustration  of  a  growing  genus 
of  research  oriented  toward  the  socio-psy- 
chological  aspects  of  visual  disability.  In 
the  field  of  visual  disability  we  have  by 
now  proceeded  beyond  simple  custodial 
concerns  and  beyond  programs  targeted 
exclusively  or  even  primarily  toward  the 
physico-medical  problems.  We  are,  quite 
laudably  in  the  view  of  present  authors, 
moving  into  a  period  of  needed  concern 
with  the  social  and  psychological  aspects 
of  the  visually  disabled  individual’s  ex¬ 
istence. 

From  our  own  experience  we  cannot 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  develop¬ 
ing  appropriate  techniques  and  methods 
for  assessing  diverse  components  of  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  visually  disabled.  When 
this  is  done,  we  may  find  that  former 
strongly  held  beliefs  may  be  challenged. 
Our  own  findings,  for  example,  cast  doubt 
upon  any  prior  convictions  about  inevit¬ 
able  relationships  between  visual  disability 
and  inadequate  adjustment.  Throughout  the 
study  we  have  been  much  more  impressed 
by  similarities  in  personality  function  and 
adjustment  between  visually  disabled  and 
sighted  adolescents  than  we  have  been  by 
differences.  We  have  found  that  publicly 
expressed  maternal  attitudes  are  poor  pre¬ 
dictors  of  adjustment  in  the  child,  but  that 
measures  of  maternal  understanding  cor¬ 
relate  sensitively  and  consistently  with  in¬ 
dicators  of  good  adjustment.  We  believe 
that  we  have  made  progress  in  the  identifi¬ 
cation  not  only  of  a  complex  set  of  predic¬ 
tors  of  good  adjustment  to  visual  disability, 
but  also  of  several  variables  which  may 
well  warrant  research  attention  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Our  approach,  while  worked  out  in 
the  context  of  visual  disability,  seems  struc¬ 
turally  to  represent  one  which  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  profit  to  other  disability  groups 
as  well. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  an  expansion 
of  this  socio-psychologically  oriented  re- 
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search  with  the  visually  disabled.  Such  an 
approach  should  now  be  viewed  as  one 
necessary  plank  in  a  cross-disciplinary  plat¬ 
form  designed  not  only  to  solidify  the  sci¬ 


entific  base  for  our  knowledge  about  visual 
disability,  but  ultimately  to  contribute  to  a 
more  effective  way  of  life  for  the  visually 
disabled  person  himself. 


Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
in  Montana 

WILLIAM  M.  MCPHEE,  Ph.D. 

F.  LEGRANDE  MAGLEBY,  Ph.D. 


State  agencies  concerned  with  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  close  their  cases  as 
rehabilitated  or  non-rehabilitated.  Clients 
in  the  former  classification  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  physical  examinations  and  medical 
treatment,  vocational  counseling,  training, 
and  job  placement.  They  are  employed 
when  their  cases  are  closed.  Some  of  the 
clients  in  the  latter  classification  may  not 
be  eligible  for  agency  services  because  of 
satisfactory  employment,  or  because  their 
disability  is  not  a  vocational  handicap. 
Others  may  begin  a  training  program  but 
discontinue  because  of  failure  or  inade¬ 
quate  interest.  Some  may  not  be  provided 
rehabilitation  services  because  they  are  too 
physically  or  emotionally  ill  to  benefit  from 
the  program.  In  general,  these  clients  are 
unemployed  when  the  cases  are  closed. 

In  the  state  of  Montana,  vocational  re- 
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habilitation  services  for  the  blind  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Montana  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  In  addition,  this  depart¬ 
ment  provides  a  program  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  restoration  of 
eyesight.  The  Montana  statutes  specifically 
state:* 

“Blind  individual”  means  an  individ¬ 
ual  whose  actual  visual  acuity  does 
not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better  eye 
with  correcting  lenses  or  whose  visual 
acuity  is  greater  than  20/200  but  is 
accompanied  by  a  limitation  in  the 
field  of  vision  such  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an 
angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees;  or 
who  has  other  eye  conditions  which 
render  vision  equally  defective;  or 
who  has  an  eye  condition  which  will 
cause  blindness. 

What  vocational  adjustments  are  made 
by  rehabilitated  and  non-rehabilitated  blind 
clients  after  their  cases  are  closed  by  the 
department  of  public  welfare?  What  are 
some  of  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  employed  and  un¬ 
employed?  To  answer  these  and  other 
questions  pertinent  to  the  problem  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  a  re- 

*  The  Public  Welfare  Act:  Revised  Codes  of  Mon¬ 
tana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Helena,  Montana, 
1957,  p.  57. 
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Table  1 


Employment  classifications  in  1958,  of  sixty-nine  blind  persons  closed  as  rehabilitated  or  non- 
rehabilitated  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Public  Welfare  between  1949  and  1954. 


Employment 

Classifications 

(1958) 

Rehabilitated  at 
case  closure 

Non-rehabilitated 
at  case  closure 

Number 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Housewives 

(homemakers  for  them¬ 
selves  and  at  least  one 
other  person) 

20 

29 

12 

18 

8 

11 

Retired 

(sixty  or  older) 

16 

23 

9 

13 

7 

10 

Employed 

(full  or  part-time  in 
gainful  employment) 

17 

25 

11 

16 

6 

9 

Unemployed 

(commercially) 

16 

23 

3 

4 

13 

19 

Total 

69 

100 

35 

51 

34 

49 

search  team  from  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work  of  the  University  of  Utah  in¬ 
terviewed  sixty-nine  blind  clients  whose 
cases  had  been  closed  by  the  Montana  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare  during  the 
years  1949-54.**  The  interviews  were  made 
during  the  summer  of  1958,  or  four  to 
nine  years  after  case  closure.*** 

The  employment  classifications  of  these 
sixty-nine  blind  clients,  when  interviewed 
in  1958,  are  shown  in  Table  1.  Some  of 
the  factors  which  influenced  their  adjust¬ 
ment  are  discussed  in  this  paper. 

The  Housewife 

Of  the  twenty  housewives  studied,  twelve 
had  been  closed  rehabilitated  and  eight  non- 
rehabilitated.  These  women  ranged  in  ages 
from  24  to  72,  three-fourths  of  them  being 
over  forty  years  of  age.  More  than  half 
lived  in  urban  areas  and  70  per  cent 
were  married.  Seventeen  of  these  women 
lived  either  with  their  spouses  or  their 
children;  only  three  lived  alone.  Three  had 
been  born  blind,  and  twelve  stated  that  dis¬ 


**  The  investigation  of  the  adjustment  of  the  blind 
was  only  part  of  a  research  project  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

***  University  of  Utah,  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work.  The  Influence  of  Emotional,  Social,  and  Physi¬ 
cal  Factors  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adjustment, 
Montana  Preliminary  Report. 


ease  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  their 
blindness.  Eleven  had  become  blind  after 
forty  years  of  age,  and  the  average  cost  for 
the  twelve  who  were  closed  rehabilitated 
was  $752.00.  Nine  of  these  rehabilitated 
women  had  been  closed  as  a  housewife. 
As  previously  stated  in  this  paper,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Services  for  the  Blind  in 
Montana  to  accept  a  client  who  has  a  medi¬ 
cal  report  stating  that  she  will  become 
blind  in  the  near  future  even  though  she 
has  her  sight  at  time  of  acceptance.  These 
individuals  may  then  be  sent  to  a  summer 
school  for  the  blind  where  they  are  taught 
how  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  housewife 
in  the  event  of  the  onset  of  blindness. 

All  of  the  housewives  were  asked  the 
following  question  at  time  of  interview: 
“How  long  after  the  onset  of  your  disabil¬ 
ity  did  you  apply  for  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices?”  The  responses  to  this  question  are 
illustrated  in  Table  2: 

Only  two  of  the  non-rehabilitated  clients 
terminated  services  on  their  own  volition; 
the  other  clients  were  terminated  because 
they  had  additional  severe  disabilities  be¬ 
sides  blindness. 

The  Retired 

Of  the  sixteen  retired  blind  clients 
studied,  nine  had  been  rehabilitated  and 
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seven  had  been  closed  non-rehabilitated. 
There  were  three  females  in  this  group, 
two  who  were  widowed  and  one  divorced. 
Fifty  per  cent  were  found  to  be  living  in 
urban  counties,  and  ranged  in  age  from 
sixty-one  to  seventy-four  at  the  time  of 
interview.  The  average  age  was  sixty-eight. 
Three-fourths  of  this  group  had  been  dis¬ 
abled  after  forty-five  years  of  age,  the  main 
cause  of  blindness  being  disease.  Only  one 
individual  had  never  worked  and  this  was 
a  male  Indian.  Eleven  of  this  group  re¬ 
ported  substantial  employment,  and  only 
one  individual  was  confined  and  hospital¬ 
ized  when  interviewed.  Seven  were  living 
alone  at  time  of  interview. 

Vocational  Adjustment  of 
Rehabilitated  Clients 

As  seen  in  Table  1,  of  the  thirty-five 
blind  clients  who  were  rehabilitated  during 
the  years  1949-54,  eleven  were  employed 
and  three  were  unemployed  when  inter¬ 
viewed  in  1958.  The  job  stability  of  the 
employed  clients  was  good.  Seven  were 
working  at  the  same  occupation  as  at  case 
closure.  Only  one  of  the  eleven  employed 
rehabilitants  had  changed  jobs  more  than 
twice.  At  interview  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  the  eleven  clients  was  $52.00. 

Nine  of  the  eleven  employed  rehabilitants 
reported  they  had  worked  full  time  (thirty- 
five  hours  or  more  per  week)  during  the 
four  to  nine  years  since  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices,  and  two  of  the  eleven  had  worked 


part-time  during  this  period.  One  of  the 
latter  rehabilitants  reported  he  had  been 
temporarily  unemployed  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  but  had  worked  most  of  the 
time  since  rehabilitation  services  as  a  tim¬ 
ber  scaler  for  saw  mills.  The  other  client 
reporting  part-time  employment  said  he 
had  been  working  two  hours  a  day  as  a 
janitor  for  several  years.  He  was  forty-nine 
years  of  age,  had  completed  high  school, 
and  had  two  dependents.  He  had  been 
blind  since  birth.  He  wanted  to  increase 
his  earnings  but  felt  incapable  of  doing  so. 

Only  three  of  the  rehabilitated  clients  re¬ 
ported  unemployment  during  the  entire 
year  prior  to  the  research  interview,  and 
two  of  these  had  worked  most  of  the  time 
since  rehabilitation  services.  One  of  these 
clients,  age  forty-nine,  was  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  employment  because  his  vision 
became  worse.  A  second  unemployed  client 
said  he  had  discontinued  operating  his 
vending  stand  because  of  insufficient  busi¬ 
ness.  He  hoped  to  move  to  a  better  loca¬ 
tion  soon.  The  third  had  been  unemployed 
most  of  the  time  since  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  because  work  was  not  available.  He 
had  been  rehabilitated  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture.  He  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  had 
discontinued  school  after  completing  the 
eighth  grade,  and  was  dependent  upon  his 
parents.  The  three  unemployed  clients 
were  referred  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  consideration  of  additional  re¬ 
habilitation  services. 


Table  2 

Time  between  onset  of  disability  and  application  for  services. 


Less  than 
one  year 

More  than 
two  years 

Blind  since 
birth 


V/A  Rehabil 
Non-Reh 


ifffffffff rfff»gf 


r/S/S/S/S/J 


TO 


W - 

Perbent 


Ltated 

abilitated 


W 


W 


TOO 
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Table  3 


Jobs  at  case  closure  and  at  interview  of  nineteen  blind  clients  who  were  not  rehabilitated 
through  the  Montana  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


Employment  During  Year 

Employment  Classifications  Prior  to  Interview 


Client 

Number 

At  Closure 
(1949-54) 

At  Interview 
(1958) 

Full 

Time 

Part 

Time 

Unemployed 

1. 

Manager  Supply  Co. 

Same  Occupation 

1 

2. 

Sold  cards  and 

magazines  from  home 

Same  Occupation 

1 

3. 

Unemployed 

Vending  stand 

operator 

1 

4. 

Janitor 

Same  Occupation 

1 

5. 

Janitor 

Same  Occupation 

1 

6. 

Oiler,  heavy 

equipment 

Same  Occupation 

1 

7-19 

Unemployed 

Unemployed 

13 

Total 

4 

2 

13 

Vocational  Adjustment  of  the  Non- 
Rehabilitated 

As  seen  in  Table  1,  of  the  thirty-four 
clients  who  were  closed  non-rehabilitated 
between  1949  and  1954,  six  were  em¬ 
ployed  and  thirteen  were  unemployed  when 
interviewed  in  1958.  During  the  year  prior 
to  the  interview,  four  of  the  employed  had 
worked  full  time  and  two  of  them  part 
time.  The  income  of  the  four  clients  who 
had  worked  full  time  ranged  from  $32  to 
$125  per  week  and  averaged  $71.25  per 
week.  The  two  clients  reporting  part  time 
employment  were  each  earning  about  $18 
per  week.  None  of  the  thirteen  unemployed 
clients  had  experienced  a  satisfactory  work 
experience  at  any  time  during  their  entire 
lives. 

Information  in  the  case  records  indicated 
the  reasons  ten  of  the  thirteen  unemployed 
clients  did  not  complete  their  rehabilitation 
services.  Five  of  these  clients  were  consid¬ 
ered  too  severely  physically  disabled  to 
profit  from  vocational  counseling  or  train¬ 
ing.  One  client  lacked  motivation  and  two 
of  them  were  too  emotionally  unstable  to 
succeed  vocationally.  One  client,  who  lost 
his  sight  as  a  result  of  an  explosion  when 
he  was  about  twenty-nine,  told  the  re¬ 
search  interviewer  he  was  not  ready  for 
rehabilitation  services  when  contacted  by 


the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  but 
would  like  another  opportunity.  He  was  re¬ 
ferred  for  further  vocational  counseling. 
One  client  was  closed  non-rehabilitated 
because  his  disability  was  neither  disabling 
nor  progressive.  He  had  remained  unem¬ 
ployed  by  choice.  His  income  from  prop¬ 
erty  was  adequate  and  he  did  not  desire 
commercial  employment. 

Differences  Between  the  Employed  and 
Unemployed 

Data  are  presented  in  Table  4  to  provide 
a  comparison  of  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  seventeen  employed  and  the  sixteen 
unemployed  rehabilitants.  A  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  employed  persons  were 
male,  lived  in  urban  counties,  were  mar¬ 
ried,  were  living  with  their  wives,  or  wives 
and  children,  were  disabled  by  accident, 
and  had  experienced  substantial  employ¬ 
ment  prior  to  application  for  rehabilitation. 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  unemployed 
were  females,  lived  in  rural  counties,  were 
single,  lived  alone  or  with  parents  or 
friends,  were  disabled  by  disease,  and  had 
no  work  experience  prior  to  application 
for  rehabilitation. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  average  age  of 
the  employed  and  unemployed  client  was 
about  the  same,  or,  in  1958,  38.4  years 
for  the  employed  and  thirty-nine  years  for 
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the  unemployed.  The  age  range  for  the  em¬ 
ployed  group  was  twenty-one  to  fifty-nine 
years,  and  for  the  unemployed  group 
twenty-two  to  fifty-two  years. 

The  unemployed  group  reported  less 
education  than  the  employed  group,  or  an 
average  of  8.8  grades,  and  10.7  grades,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  unemployed  group  were 
somewhat  younger  when  disabled.  Five  of 
the  unemployed  and  three  of  the  employed 
were  disabled  at  birth,  and  the  average  age 
at  disablement  for  the  unemployed  group 
was  17.7  years  compared  to  24.6  years  for 
the  employed  group. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

1)  The  vocational  adjustment  of  thirty- 
five  blind  clients,  rehabilitated  by  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Department  of  Public  Welfare  during 
the  years  of  1954  through  1959,  was  gen¬ 
erally  very  satisfactory  when  determined 


in  1958  by  personal  interviews.  Twelve 
were  housewives,  nine  had  retired,  nine 
were  employed  full  time,  two  were  em¬ 
ployed  part  time,  and  three  were  unem¬ 
ployed.  Two  of  the  unemployed  had  worked 
some  of  the  time  since  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices. 

2)  The  vocational  adjustment  of  the 
thirty-four  non-rehabilitated  clients  ranged 
from  excellent  to  very  poor.  Eight  were 
housewives,  seven  were  retired,  four  were 
employed  full  time,  two  were  employed 
part  time,  and  thirteen  were  unemployed. 
None  of  the  unemployed  had  experienced 
a  positive  work  experience  at  any  time  in 
their  lives. 

3)  What  characteristics  in  the  employed 
rehabilitants  appeared  to  influence  their 
more  successful  vocational  adjustment?  A 
greater  percentage  of  the  employed,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  unemployed,  a)  had  completed 


Table  4 

Characteristics  when  interviewed  in  1958,  of  seventeen  employed  and  sixteen  unemployed  re¬ 
habilitants. 


Employed  Unemployed 


Characteristics 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Male 

16 

94 

11 

31 

Female 

1 

6 

5 

69 

Urban 

14 

82 

11 

69 

Rural 

3 

18 

5 

31 

Single 

3 

18 

10 

63 

Married 

11 

65 

4 

25 

Divorced 

2 

12 

1 

6 

Separated 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Widowed 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Employment  prior  to  rehabilitation  services 

Substantial 

9 

53 

3 

19 

Unsubstantial 

7 

41 

8 

50 

None 

0 

0 

5 

31 

Unknown 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Origin  of  disability 

Disease 

7 

41 

10 

63 

Accident 

4 

24 

2 

13 

Congenital 

5 

29 

4 

25 

Unknown 

1 

6 

0 

0 

With  whom  living 

Wife  Only 

4 

24 

1 

6 

Wife  and  Children 

7 

41 

3 

19 

Parents 

3 

18 

5 

31 

Relatives 

0 

0 

2 

13 

Friends 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Alone 

2 

12 

5 

31 
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Editorially 

An  innovation  is  in  store  next  month 
for  readers  of  the  New  Outlook.  The  Oc¬ 
tober  issue  will  consist  of  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  this  magazine’s  publisher,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

This  is  the  fortieth  anniversary  year  of 
the  founding  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  The  editors  deem  it  appro¬ 
priate  on  this  occasion  to  devote  an  issue 
of  this  magazine  to  give  brief  attention  to 
the  Foundation’s  history  and  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  in  services  to  blind  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  decades,  and  to  report  on 
the  Foundation’s  past  year  of  work  and  its 
plans  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

We  anticipate  the  report  to  the  extent  of 
saying  here  that  in  retrospect  the  advances 
in  human  engineering  and  other  skills,  in 
technology,  understanding,  and  in  all  the 
areas  of  services  to  blind  people  during  the 


Speaking 

past  forty  years  are  amazing.  Not  the  least 
important  result  of  forty  years’  experience, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  clear  revelation 
of  how  far  we  have  yet  to  go  to  enable  all 
blind  people  to  achieve  their  fullest  po¬ 
tentialities. 

Our  regular  subscribers  will  be  joined  in 
reading  the  informative  October  issue  by 
many  thousands  of  other  persons  to  whom 
the  Foundation’s  annual  report  normally 
goes. 

With  the  November  issue  the  regular 
format  and  content  will  be  resumed.  We 
acknowledge  here  and  now  our  apprecia-  ; 
tion  to  the  many  authors  whose  material 
we  have  published  in  the  past,  and  to  those 
who  will  be  contributing  in  the  future.  It 
is  gratifying  that  the  quality  of  professional 
writing  in  our  field,  as  all  our  readers  well 
know,  is  steadily  improving. 


education  beyond  the  elementary  grades, 
b)  seemed  to  have  greater  personal  motiva¬ 
tion  to  succeed  in  training  and  employ¬ 
ment,  c)  had  less  severe  visual  and  non¬ 
visual  disabilities,  d)  had  gained  work 
experience  prior  to  application  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  services,  e)  seemed  to  have  more 
satisfactory  family  relationships,  and  f) 
appeared  to  be  more  emotionally  stable. 
Additional  research  with  larger  sample 
groups  is  needed  to  determine  the  propor¬ 
tionate  influence  of  these  characteristics. 


4)  The  job  stability  of  the  sixteen  em¬ 
ployed  blind  clients  was  very  good.  Only 
one  of  them  had  changed  jobs  more  than 
twice  during  the  interval  between  case 
closure  and  the  research  interview. 

5)  The  employed  blind  clients  indicated 
strong  motivations  to  take  advantage  of 
available  job  opportunities.  One  rehabili- 
tant  worked  regularly  two  hours  a  day  for 
seven  years  as  a  janitor,  despite  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  his  work  and  the  feeling  he 
would  never  advance  to  a  better  position. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


TURNABOUT 

The  1961  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  St. 
Louis  was  noteworthy  in  many  ways  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  lot  of  us,  might  well 
be  judged  as  a  progressive  landmark.  This 
writer,  however,  was  struck  by  an  incident 
which  may,  at  the  time,  have  seemed  only 
a  bit  of  comic  relief. 

The  newly  elected  president,  Mr.  Jake 
Jacobson,  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  was 
chairing  a  business  meeting,  getting  a 
sample  of  the  responsibilities  he  must  carry 
for  the  next  two  years.  As  usual,  several  of 
our  enthusiastic  members  were  trying  to 
get  the  floor — meaning  the  roving  micro¬ 
phone — so  that  they  might  speak.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  happy  confusion, 
the  chairman,  in  his  refreshingly  direct 
manner,  pointed  out  to  the  membership 
that  they  would  have  to  become  accustomed 
to  meetings  which  would  be  conducted  for 
a  while  by  a  blind  president. 

All  Jake  Jacobson  meant,  at  the  time, 
was  that  individuals  seeking  recognition 
from  the  floor  would  have  to  remember 
that  the  chairman  could  not  see  them.  His 
predecessor  could.  As  a  consequence,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  little  more  coopera¬ 
tion  if  orderly  identification  of  speakers 
was  to  be  maintained.  It  is  interesting  to 
this  writer  to  observe  that  this  is  probably 
the  only  difference  between  a  president  who 
is  blind  and  a  president  who  is  not  blind 
— leaving  aside,  if  you  will,  any  suggestion 
of  other  comparisons. 

In  September  1958,  Hindsight  discussed 
what  then  was  another  historic  convention 
— the  Philadelphia  gathering.  The  retire¬ 
ment  this  year  of  H.  A.  (Pete)  Wood  of 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  caused  us  to  read 
again  what  we  said  about  him  in  1958  as 


a  person  and  as  the  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  particular  light  that  he  was  not 
blind.  Here’s  what  we  said  then: 

“Many  of  us  will  recall  that  there  have 
been  on  occasion  in  the  past  some  rather 
definite  opinions  as  to  whether  a  sighted 
member  of  the  AAWB  should  or  could 
become  its  president.  The  belief  of  many 
that  the  president  of  our  Association 
should  always  be  a  blind  person  was  openly 
stated  on  several  occasions,  and  it  was 
clear  that  those  who  held  that  view  were 
genuinely  sincere  and  reasonable  in  their 
argument  that  the  presidency  was  one  of 
the  few  opportunities  for  a  blind  man  to 
demonstrate  leadership  abilities. 

“It  is  apparent,  however,  that  not 
everyone  would  agree  with  a  policy  that 
would  irrevocably  prohibit  the  election  of 
a  sighted  person  to  AAWB  presidency.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  constitution  of 
the  Association  was  amended  at  Chicago 
in  1957,  provision  for  the  automatic  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  first  vice-president  to  the 
presidency  was  adopted  with  no  question 
directed  to  this  point.  This  happened  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  a  sighted  individ¬ 
ual  was  then  the  incumbent  first  vice- 
president. 

“Despite  some  individual  differences  of 
opinion,  there  has  always  been  in  AAWB 
a  rather  universal  agreement  that  one  of 
our  professional  and  philosophical  princi¬ 
ples  is  that  blindness  and  sight  should 
ideally  be  almost  equally  mingled  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  effort  on  behalf  of  blind  persons 
— meaning  that  AAWB  has  not  felt  that 
service  programs  for  blind  persons  are 
best  conducted  either  by  an  all-sighted 
leadership  or  by  a  leadership  which  totally 
excludes  sighted  persons. 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  a  100 
per  cent  enthusiastic  response  to  the  new 
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president’s  appearance  on  the  platform 
when  the  AAWB  1958  convention  opened 
in  Philadelphia  on  July  27.  There  are  many 
who  felt  that  the  sincerity,  the  insight,  and 
the  inspiration  of  a  sighted  man  somehow 
got  the  convention  off  on  a  keynote  whose 
level  has  never  been  higher.  The  remark¬ 
able  instinct  of  H.  A.  (Pete)  Wood  for 
human  service,  his  objective  acceptance  of 
all  blind  persons,  and  his  compatability 
with  the  subjective  philosophical  attitudes 
of  all  who  are  blind  stood  out  to  a  note¬ 
worthy  degree. 

“If  any  sighted  person  had  to  be  chosen 
to  help  clarify  whether  traditional  views 
have  been  right  or  wrong,  H.  A.  Wood  is  a 
happy  choice.  Now,  on  behalf  of  all  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  who  are  not  blind,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wood  may  demonstrate  whether  there 
can  be  desegregation  of  the  sighted.” 

In  our  opinion,  we  have  no  cause  to 
retract  any  of  the  statements  which  were 
written  in  1958.  The  demonstrations  of 
obvious  affection  for  Pete  Wood  through¬ 
out  the  convention  in  St.  Louis,  and  the 
generally  high  level  of  both  professional 
and  business  accomplishments  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  are  reflections  of  the  leadership 
he  has  given.  And  so,  there  is  now  the  fair 
play  of  turnabout  and  another  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  will  take  over — one  who  is  blind. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  noted  in 
connection  with  the  presidency  of  Jake 
Jacobson.  While  we  have  not  had  time  to 


Letters  to 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  appalled  to  read  in  your  May  issue 
two  articles  attacking  the  use  of  the  white 
cane  and  the  white  cane  laws.  It  seems  to  me 
these  articles  were  filled  with  nonsequiturs  and 
unjustified  assumptions.  The  white  cane  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
has  ever  befallen  the  blind.  It  has  made  pos- 


research  the  question,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
he  is  the  first  president  in  the  professional 
lives  of  most  of  us  who  is  not  an  individ¬ 
ual  employed  professionally  in  a  program 
for  blind  persons.  Jake  Jacobson  is  a  lay¬ 
man,  albeit  one  who  has  been  spending 
almost  as  much  time  as  a  board  member, 
committee  member,  and  supporter  of  serv¬ 
ice  groups  as  though  he  were  salaried.  This 
writer  believes  that  the  new  president  is 
sincerely  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
leading  an  organization  which  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  best  in  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  strongly 
convinced  of  the  value  of  laymen,  both 
blind  and  sighted,  in  the  success  of  the 
Association  and  of  work  for  the  blind.  He 
takes  office  with  the  best  wishes  of  us  all, 
and  this  writer  would  like  to  say  again  that 
the  Association  will  find  it  has  made  a 
happy  choice. 

Postscript:  Two  years  hence,  upon  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  presidency,  the  first 
of  the  fair  sex  will  have  the  job 
— another  significant  turnabout. 
{Editor’ s  Note:  The  newly 
adopted  constitution  of  the 
AAWB  provides  for  the  election 
of  a  president-elect  each  year 
but  a  “ grandfather  clause”  makes 
possible  the  succession  of  the 
pending  first  vice-president  and 
second  vice-president.) 


sible  the  greatest  degree  of  independence  of 
blind  people  in  history.  I  wonder  at  the  mo¬ 
tives  behind  such  a  two-pronged  attack  on 
this  institution.  I  note  that  White  Cane  Week 
was  May  15th  to  21st,  and  about  two  weeks 
after  the  magazine  reached  readers.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  whether  these  articles  were  in¬ 
tended  to  undermine  White  Cane  Week  as  a 


the  Editor 
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fund-raising  activity  for  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  and  its  affiliates. 

Russell  Kletzing 
President 

California  Council  of  the  Blind 

Replying  to  the  inquiry,  No,  the  publishing 
schedule  is  determined  entirely  by  other  con¬ 
siderations. — Ed. 

To  the  Editor: 

Carl  T.  Rodgers  and  Arthur  L.  Voorhees, 
writing  on  the  white  cane  laws  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  New  Outlook,  have  done  well  to 
emphasize  the  practical  part  that  braking  dis¬ 
tances  in  relation  to  a  car’s  speed  of  travel 
must  play  in  the  efficiency  of  the  white  cane  as 
a  signalling  device. 

Certainly  every  handicapped  individual 
should  have  the  right  and  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  his  remaining  abilities  to  their  full 
potentialities.  Furthermore,  as  I  think  the  au¬ 
thors  imply,  he,  himself,  ought  also  to  be 
encouraged  and  have  the  right  to  decide  in  the 
fullness  of  his  knowledge  and  good  sense  and 
training,  how  to  act  in  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  potential  danger.  I  agree  that,  insofar 
as  the  white  cane  laws  imply  that  it  must  be  all 
the  motorist’s  fault  if  anything  happens  to  a 
blind  man  who  has  raised  his  cane  as  a  signal 
at  an  intersection,  the  laws,  in  some  cases,  are 
abortive. 

I  can  report  from  my  own  experience  that 
an  upraised  cane  with  white  and  red  markings 
constitutes  a  signal  to  the  motorist  who  has 
stopped  at  an  intersection  that  I  wish  to  cross, 
and  one  that  he  understands  and  respects.  My 
immediate  concern,  as  I  make  my  cane  signal, 
is  with  the  motorist  nearest  me  on  the  inside 
lane  who  may  be  planning  to  make  a  turn.  I 
know  that  he  has  come  to  a  stop.  Conceivably 
he  could  start  precipitantly  enough  to  hit 
my  outstretched  cane  as  I  make  my  signal.  If 
he  is  still  at  rest  as  I  bring  my  cane  to  a 
vertical  position  and  make  my  first  quick  steps 
to  pick  up  momentum  to  help  me  keep  a 
straight  course  across,  I  should  be  past  him 
before  he  could  reach  me.  However  this  may 
be,  I  can  report  that  up  to  now,  no  car  has  so 
much  as  flicked  my  outstretched  cane.  The 
important  thing,  I  think,  is  that  the  white  cane 
has  won  acceptance  both  by  blind  and  sighted 
people. 

Considering  the  way  people  are  and  how 
few  the  blind  are  in  numbers  to  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation,  the  difficulties  besetting  the  way  to 
winning  a  more  constructively  helpful  under¬ 
standing  of  our  disability  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  seem  almost  insurmountable.  However, 
more  blind  men  and  women  stirring  abroad 
with  white  canes  and  with  dogs  or  any  way  at 
all  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  effective  in  bring¬ 
ing  greater  understanding.  The  conception  of 


the  white  cane  and  the  white-cane  laws,  as 
well,  has  served  a  purpose.  Now  we  are  ready 
to  go  a  step  further  and  it  will  not  be  at  all 
inconsistent  to  retain  the  white  cane  as  a 
symbol. 

Franklin  S.  Clark 
President 
The  Go-Sees,  New  York 

To  the  Editor: 

I  just  read  the  article  in  the  May  1961  is¬ 
sue  of  the  New  Outlook  written  by  Mr.  Rod¬ 
gers  and  Mr.  Voorhees  regarding  various  state 
laws  and  regulations  regarding  use  of  white 
canes,  etc. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  variety  of  legal  re¬ 
strictions  regarding  use  of  white  canes  by  the 
blind  is  any  greater  than  the  variety  of  legal 
restrictions  on  motorists  who  travel  from  town 
to  town  and  state  to  state.  I  know  that  you 
and  your  readers  who  are  drivers  of  automo¬ 
biles  have  had  these  experiences  with  various 
traffic  lights,  regulations,  restrictions,  etc.,  as 
my  wife  and  I  have  had  when  we  have  traveled 
in  various  states. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  white  cane  is  inef¬ 
fective  in  that  it  calls  attention  of  sighted 
persons  to  the  need  of  a  blind  person  for  as¬ 
sistance  when  approaching  intersections  which 
are  difficult  to  cross.  Of  course,  there  are 
those  of  us  who  become  specialists  (although 
I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word)  in  cane  travel 
and  we  can  effectively  travel  along  sidewalks 
and  cross  many  streets  without  either  white 
cane  (any  color  will  do)  or  sighted  assistance. 
But,  in  discussing  this  question  with  our  home 
teacher  in  New  Orleans,  who  has  had  over 
twelve  years  of  experience  in  teaching  newly 
blind  persons  who  travel  with  a  cane,  we  agree 
that  the  white  cane  is  most  effective  for  use 
by  the  beginner  in  cane  travel  technique  and 
for  the  masses  of  blind  people.  We  believe 
that  the  white  cane  has  replaced  the  old 
whistle  technique  which  was  so  prevalent  be¬ 
fore  the  white  cane  became  standardized. 

I  can  recall  that  as  a  sighted  person,  I  of¬ 
ten  noticed  blind  persons  approaching  corners 
and  loudly  blowing  a  whistle  to  attract  pedes¬ 
trians  to  secure  assistance.  Today,  I  seldom 
hear  of,  or  have  reported  to  me,  a  blind  person 
who  uses  a  white  cane  or  a  whistle. 

Let  us  be  practical  and  face  facts.  The  white 
cane  has  been  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  whether  or  not  we  like  it  we  cannot 
escape  it  and  I  certainly  believe  that  the  white 
cane  as  an  aid  for  the  blind  is  most  effective 
for  the  poor  Joe  who  wants  to  travel  about  in¬ 
dependently,  but  does  not  have  the  radiating 
type  of  personality  or  glib  tongue  with  which 
to  request  or  secure  assistance. 

Octave  J.  Bourgeois 
Employment  Counselor  for  the  Blind 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.  D. 


“The  Development  of  Ten  Children  with 
Blindness  as  a  Result  of  Retrolental  Fibro¬ 
plasia,”  by  Arthur  H.  Parmelle,  Claude  E. 
Fiske,  Rogers  H.  Wright.  American  Journal 
of  Diseases  of  Children,  August  1959,  Vol. 
98,  No.  2,  pp.  198-220. 

Early  evaluation  of  blind  children,  al¬ 
ways  important  in  planning  educational 
and  casework  programs,  is  particularly 
crucial  in  the  case  of  severely  disabled 
children  who  may  need  special  services 
early  in  life.  Despite  this  need,  the  instru¬ 
ments  available  for  the  evaluation  of 
infants  have  certain  acknowledged  draw¬ 
backs.  Anastasi,*  in  her  review  of  psycho¬ 
logical  testing,  points  out  the  limitations 
in  infant  tests: 

1 )  Administration  and  scoring  are  difficult 
owing  to  the  inability  to  use  oral  direc¬ 
tions,  the  difficulty  in  motivating  the 
infant  to  do  his  best,  his  easy  fatigabil¬ 
ity  and  possible  negative  conditioning 
to  unfamiliar  adults,  and  his  distracti- 
bility. 

2)  On  most  infant  tests,  the  normative 
samples  “are  smaller  and  less  repre¬ 
sentative  than  those  used  in  develop¬ 
ing  tests  for  older  children.” 

3)  The  reliability  of  infant  tests  is  lower 
than  that  of  other  tests. 

4)  The  validity  of  such  tests  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  ascertain.  Two  criteria  are 
usually  used: 

a.  Age  differentiation.  As  the  child 
ages,  his  performance  on  test  items 
progressively  improves. 

b.  Prediction  of  subsequent  status. 
Thus,  the  scores  of  infant  tests  are 
compared  with  subsequent  test 
scores  and  observations  of  behavior 
and  achievement.  Anastasi  feels 
that  the  prediction  of  future  be¬ 
havior  from  the  results  of  infant 

*  Anastasi,  Anne,  Psychological  Testing,  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1954. 


tests  is  especially  difficult  owing  to 
the  time  interval  and  the  fact  that 
development  progresses  much  more 
rapidly  in  infancy  than  during  other 
periods  of  life. 

In  view  of  these  generalized  difficulties 
in  predicting  infant  development  from  test 
results  obtained  early  in  life,  investigations 
are  needed  of  this  problem  as  it  relates  to 
blind  infants.  If  such  investigations  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  early  evaluation  of  a  blind 
infant  is  dependable  as  borne  out  by  evalu¬ 
ations  performed  later  in  childhood,  defini¬ 
tive  programs  may  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  test  results.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  absence  of  predictive  efficiency,  the 
introduction  of  specificity  into  educational 
and  casework  programs  may  have  to 
await  more  conclusive  results,  usually 
achievable  in  later  stages  of  child  develop¬ 
ment. 

THE  STUDY.  In  the  fall  of  1954,  ten 
blind  infants  less  than  one  year  of  age 
were  tested,  using  the  Gesell  infant  test. 
These  infants,  blinded  as  a  result  of  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia,  were  observed  by  work¬ 
ers  of  the  field  service  for  blind  preschool 
children  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind.  On  the  basis  of  these  observations, 
the  ten  blind  infants  were  considered  “to 
be  normal.”  In  an  earlier  study,  these  blind 
infants  had  been  compared  with  ten  pre¬ 
maturely  born  infants  with  normal  vision 
and  eighty  full-term  non-handicapped  in¬ 
fants.  On  the  basis  of  the  Gesell  test,  no 
statistical  differences  were  found  among 
the  three  groups.  It  was  felt  that  the  find¬ 
ings  supported  Gesell’s  position  that  “his 
child  development  norms  can  be  applied 
to  premature  infants”  and  that  “blind  in¬ 
fants  follow  essentially  the  same  develop¬ 
mental  patterns  as  infants  with  vision.” 

THE  FINDINGS.  Seven  of  the  original 
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control  group  of  ten  children  with  normal 
sight  “were  retested  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  six  years  on  the  Vineland  Social 
Maturity  Scale  and  the  Stanford-Binet 
Form  L  test.”  Six  of  the  seven  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  scored  within  the  normal  range  of 
both  tests.  As  a  result  of  assuming  scores 
lower  than  eighty  as  indicating  below  nor¬ 
mal  mental  development,  one  sighted  child 
achieved  a  retarded  level  on  the  Stanford- 
Binet.  However,  this  child  was  within  nor¬ 
mal  limits  on  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity 
Scale. 

The  ten  premature  blind  children  were 
seen  in  a  play  situation  while  between 
eighteen  months  and  three  years  of  age.  At 
that  time,  their  parents  were  interviewed. 
Nine  of  these  children  were  seen  again  for 
general  observation  and  testing  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  five  years,  at  which 
time  they  were  given  the  Vineland  Social 
Maturity  Scale  and  the  Interim  Hayes- 
Binet  Test  for  the  Blind,  when  applicable. 
In  addition,  an  electro-encephalogram  was 
performed  on  six  of  the  blind  children, 
biographical  data  were  obtained  on  the 
whole  group,  and  parents  were  inter¬ 
viewed.  “One  child  .  .  .  could  not  be  ade¬ 
quately  tested  because  of  his  combined 
vision  and  hearing  defects.”  Five  different 
observers  have  seen  him  in  play  situations 
and  believe  he  has  normal  mental  potential. 

Of  the  original  ten  blind  children,  six  are 
doing  very  well  as  determined  through 
biographical  reports  of  their  play  activities, 
social  responses,  and  psychological  test¬ 
ing.  Three  of  these  children  are  essentially 
totally  blind;  two  have  a  small  amount  of 
useful  vision  in  one  eye;  one  has  useful 
vision  in  both  eyes  and  reads  large  print 
with  glasses.  The  seventh  child,  who  is 
deaf-blind,  “is  progressing  surprisingly 
well.”  The  three  remaining  children  are 
“functioning  at  a  mentally  retarded  level.” 
However,  although  they  have  all  withdrawn 
considerably  from  social  contact  and  have 
other  behavioral  difficulties  suggestive  of 
severe  emotional  problems,  they  also  show 
some  signs  of  reasonably  normal  develop¬ 


ment.  It  was  concluded  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  have  normal  mental  potential  that  is 
not  manifest  because  of  severe  emotional 
problems.  Two  are  receiving  psychiatric 
help  and  have  shown  some  improvement. 

“Neurological  examinations  did  not  re¬ 
veal  any  abnormalities  in  any  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  except  the  deaf  child.”  The  electro¬ 
encephalograms  were  not  diagnostically 
significant.  However,  two  were  “suggestively 
abnormal.”  Development  in  walking  with¬ 
out  support,  feeding  self  with  spoon,  and 
toilet  training  revealed  some  delay  in  the 
development  of  all  the  non-retarded  blind 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
delay  in  talking  in  sentences.  The  degree  of 
delay  among  the  totally  blind  children  was 
not  greater  than  among  the  partially  seeing. 

Among  the  three  functionally  retarded 
children,  development  in  walking  was  al¬ 
most  on  a  level  with  the  non-retarded  blind 
children,  but  the  retardates  “had  not  had 
success  with  any  of  the  other  items  (  feed¬ 
ing  self  with  spoon,  toilet  training,  and  talk¬ 
ing  in  sentences)  by  age  four. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  were : 

1)  “development  testing  of  blind  infants 
in  the  first  year  of  life  is  a  significant 
adjunct  to  any  evaluation  program.” 

2)  “the  role  of  the  family  in  aiding  these 
children  achieve  their  full  potential  for 
development  is  impressive.” 

3)  “The  development  of  these  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  preschool  age  period  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  observe  and  sur¬ 
prising  in  its  normal  progression  for 
most  of  the  children,  despite  their  ad¬ 
ditional  handicap  of  premature  birth.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  Although  this  study  is 
limited  by  the  number  of  children  studied, 
by  the  lack  of  consideration  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  variables  which  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  performance  on  the  various  instru¬ 
ments,  and  by  the  informality  of  the 
statistical  treatment  of  the  data,  the  results 
suggest  some  important  guidelines  for  pre¬ 
school  programs: 

1 )  It  confirms  the  essentially  normal  de- 
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velopment  of  the  blind  child  and  rein¬ 
forces  the  conviction  that  such  children 
are  comparable  in  developmental  char¬ 
acteristics  to  all  children.  This  finding 
argues  strongly  for  parents’  and  work¬ 
ers’  perceiving  blind  children  as  chil¬ 
dren  whose  needs  parallel  those  of 
other  children  but  whose  blindness 
superimposes  special  barriers  to  meet¬ 
ing  these  needs. 

2)  This  study  indicates  that  the  medical, 
social,  and  psychological  evaluation  of 
a  blind  child  prior  to  the  age  of  one 
year  should  be  a  routine  diagnostic  pro¬ 
cedure  in  preschool  programs.  Ap¬ 
parently,  such  an  evaluation  is  helpful 
to  physicians,  social  workers,  educators, 
and  parents  in  structuring  the  growth 
environment  for  these  children. 

3)  It  confirms  the  critical  role  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  assisting  the  pre-school  blind 
child  to  fulfill  his  potentialities.  This 
finding  supports  the  current  emphasis 
upon  parent  counseling  and  parent  edu¬ 
cation  in  such  programs. 

The  study  also  raises  some  questions  war¬ 
ranting  further  investigation: 

Leslie  Dana  Medal  to 
Dr.  Cordes 

The  1961  Leslie  Dana  gold  medal  was 
presented  last  April  to  Dr.  Frederick  C. 
Cordes,  of  San  Francisco,  for  this  outstand¬ 
ing  leadership  in  ophthalmology,  his  services 
in  the  highest  offices  in  various  socie¬ 
ties  and  groups  concerned  with  ophthal¬ 
mology,  and  for  his  development  of  a  su¬ 
perior  department  of  ophthalmology  at  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School. 

The  Leslie  Dana  medal  is  awarded  each 
year,  by  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind, 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  the  St.  Louis  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society. 


1 )  Three  of  the  blind  children  tested  were 
judged  within  normal  limits  prior  to 
age  one,  but  were  found  to  be  func¬ 
tionally  retarded  subsequently.  Is  this 
inconsistency  a  function  of  the  evalua¬ 
tion  instruments  used  or  is  it  indicative 
of  certain  developmental  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  these  children? 

2)  Delays  were  noted  in  three  “self-help 
items” — toilet  training,  walking,  and 
feeding.  Are  these  delays  primarily 
the  result  of  reduced  opportunities  for 
learning  among  blind  children,  matura- 
tional  factors,  or  parental  handling? 

3)  Does  prematurity  constitute  a  more 
severe  limitation  in  child  development 
among  blind  children  than  among  see¬ 
ing  children? 

Longitudinal  studies  of  blind  children 
are  relatively  rare  in  the  literature.  In  view 
of  the  possibility  that  we  will  have  fewer 
blind  children  available  for  study  in  the 
future,  it  seems  that  the  present  is  an  es¬ 
pecially  fortuitous  time  for  planning  long¬ 
term  research  with  blind  children  currently 
available  for  study. 


New  Tape  Research 

The  Library  of  Congress  and  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  are  presently  engaged 
in  a  joint  program  which  seeks  to  develop 
a  sealed,  encapsulated  tape  which  can  be 
placed  on  a  spindle  without  handling  the 
tape,  play  an  eight  hours  reading,  and  then 
automatically  rewind  itself.  Also  under  in¬ 
vestigation  is  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  multi-copy  tape  duplicator  and  a  port¬ 
able  playback  machine  especially  designed 
for  easy  handling,  indexing,  and  speed 
adjustment. 

The  project,  run  under  two  separate 
grants  amounting  to  $62,000,  from  the 
Council  on  Library  Resources,  is  expected 
to  reach  completion  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
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Now  THERE'S  an  idea 


•  •  • 


[The  editors  are  inaugurating  a  series  of  articles  under  this  heading,  to  run  as  long  as  available 
material  justifies  it.  The  content  is  intended  to  be  functional,  serving  in  the  nature  of  descrip¬ 
tive  reports  of  noteworthy  programs  of  service  to  blind  people,  or  of  innovations  or  successful 
experiments,  as  observed  by  members  of  the  field  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  which  might  possibly  suggest  ideas  for  development  by  other  readers  in  their  own  situa¬ 
tions. 

The  accounts  in  successive  issues  will  be  supplied  by  the  field  representatives  in  the  Division 
of  Community  Services,  AFB.] 


COORDINATION  OF  SERVICES 
By  George  Naylor,  AFB  Field  Representative,  Region  5 


In  the  five  years  since  its  inception  in 
1957,  the  Kansas  Coordinating  Council  for 
the  Blind  has  proved  its  worth,  beyond  a 
doubt,  as  a  means  for  concerted  action. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  in  the  1957  ses¬ 
sion,  in  creating  the  Council,  designated 
that  agencies  which  would  be  represented 
should  have  demonstrated  interest  in  im¬ 
proving  the  welfare  of  visually  handicapped 
persons  in  Kansas.  The  agencies  are:  the 
Division  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  of  the  same  De¬ 
partment,  the  Division  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
Employment  Security  Division  of  the 
State  Labor  Department,  the  Kansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  Kansas  Association  of 
the  Blind,  and  the  Kansas  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  All  but  the  last  two  are  govern¬ 
mental.  Members  of  the  Council  choose 
their  own  chairman. 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  problem- 
oriented,  and  is  financed  through  yearly 
contributions  of  $100  made  by  each  of  the 
five  public  agency  member  organizations. 
The  annual  resources  of  the  Council,  al¬ 
though  only  $500,  have  been  more  than 
ample  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  operations. 


The  Council  meets  regularly  in  April  and 
October,  and  more  often  if  necessary,  and 
reports  annually  to  the  Governor. 

Committees  have  been  set  up  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  to  coordinate  programs  in  the  state  in 
the  field  of  restoration  of  sight,  prevention 
of  blindness,  rehabilitation,  education,  em¬ 
ployment  and  promotion,  and  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  blind  persons. 

The  first  problem  to  which  the  Coordi¬ 
nating  Council  turned  its  attention  was  the 
identification  of  residents  of  the  state  in 
need  of  service  due  to  visual  impairment, 
and  to  the  exchange  of  information  among 
the  members  with  respect  to  the  functions 
of  the  various  agencies.  The  names  of 
committees  set  up  are  illustrative  of  the 
focus  of  the  activity:  the  Committee  on 
Vision  Screening  in  Schools,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Assistance  Problems  Relating 
to  the  Blind,  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  Multiply  Handicapped  Blind  Children, 
and  the  Committee  on  Education.  At  a 
meeting  in  October  1958  the  Council  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  state  safety  director  that 
the  driver’s  license  requirement  relating  to 
the  determination  of  the  applicant’s  visual 
ability  be  strengthened.  The  Council  sug¬ 
gested  that  persons  rejected  for  a  driver’s 
license  because  of  poor  vision  be  informed 
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about  services  of  agencies  available  to  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  persons  in  Kansas.  A 
dual  purpose  would  be  served  if  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  securing  of  driver’s 
licenses  included  a  check  of  the  applicant’s 
vision  through  some  type  of  visual  exami¬ 
nation,  1)  as  a  safety  precaution  to  the 
visually  handicapped  driver  and  others, 
and  2)  the  identification  of  persons  with 
eye  problems  who  might  be  helped  to  get 
appropriate  aid. 

The  Council  also  was  instrumental  in 
developing  a  program  for  adequate  and  uni¬ 
form  screening  of  school  children  for  vis¬ 
ual  defects,  based  on  a  Council-drafted  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature.  An 
intermediate  step  was  the  referral  of  this 
problem  to  the  Legislative  Council  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Vision  screening  is  now  manda¬ 
tory  for  all  school  district  boards  and 
boards  of  education  in  Kansas  for  each 
child  in  school,  at  least  once  every  two 
years. 

The  committee  of  the  Council  devoting 
attention  to  multiply  handicapped  blind 
children  began  its  work  with  a  focus  on 
deaf-blind  children.  This  effort  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Betty  G.  Riley  in  an  article 
called  “A  New  Plan  in  Kansas,”  in  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  of  May  1959, 
which  was  reprinted  and  widely  distributed. 
In  this  instance,  the  Kansas  Coordinating 
Council  and  its  committees  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  and  more  inclusive  com¬ 
mittee  which  represented  a  variety  of 
organizations,  including  the  Children’s  Re¬ 
habilitation  Unit  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  Medical  Center  and  the  regional  office 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Action  resulting  from  the  activities  of  this 
group  was  the  passage  of  a  law  providing 
funds  for  out-of-state  education  of  deaf- 
blind  children,  but  the  law  was  written  so 
broadly  that  it  could  include  blind  children 
suffering  from  other  disabling  conditions 
also. 

Currently  the  Council  is  turning  its  at¬ 


tention  to  solving  the  problems  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  program  for  mentally 
retarded  blind  children.  Obviously,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  any  individual  facility,  such  as  the 
Kansas  Neurological  Institute,  will  be 
sound  and  well  defined  only  in  terms  of  the 
place  of  this  individual  program  within  the 
total  constellation  of  services.  For  example, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
giving  consultation  to  the  Kansas  Neurolog¬ 
ical  Institute  about  its  own  programming 
for  blind  children  under  care,  but  is  sug¬ 
gesting  at  the  same  time  that  the  Institute 
determine  its  future  role  in  service  to 
mentally  retarded  blind  children,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Kansas  Coordinating 
Council  for  the  Blind. 

On  public  assistance  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  study  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
$50  exemption  for  earned  income  for 
recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind.  The 
Council  made  recommendations  and  cir¬ 
culated  them  among  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Kansas  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Recent  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  was  passed  relating  to  the  earned  in¬ 
come  exemption,  and  consistently,  the 
Council  urged  the  Kansas  Legislature  to 
take  immediate  action  on  the  same  matter. 

Other  interests  and  actions  have  included 
philosophical  considerations  in  connection 
with  the  discouraging  of  dependence  on  the 
part  of  blind  persons. 

Patterned  after  a  council  in  California, 
the  Kansas  Coordinating  Council  for  the 
Blind  is  distinctive  in  that  functional  units 
of  operation  are  represented.  The  structure 
and  operation  of  the  Council  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  simplicity  and  economy,  both 
in  time  and  money.  Yet  the  Council  has 
been  effective  especially  in  action  which 
has  been  clearly  beyond  the  aegis  of  any 
one  agency.  Accomplishments  have  been 
sufficiently  rapid  and  cogent  to  demonstrate 
in  five  short  years  that  the  kind  of  coordi¬ 
nation  provided  by  the  Kansas  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Council  for  the  Blind  is  essential  for 
good  service. 
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Job  Talk 

Conducted  by  John  R.  Butler 


MANPOWER  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE— 

A  National  Survey 

One  hundred  sixteen  thousand  persons 
were  employed  in  social  welfare  programs 
in  tlie  United  States  during  1960,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  42  per  cent  over  the  number 
employed  in  1950.  The  median  salary  for 
all  the  personnel  (excluding  recreation 
workers)  was  $5,220.  This  salary  was  76 
per  cent  above  the  $2,960  average  for 
1950.  A  forty-hour  week  was  worked  by 
two-fifths  of  the  personnel,  while  an  equal 
portion  worked  mainly  thirty-five  and 
thirty-seven-and-a-half  hours  a  week.  Paid 
vacations  were  almost  universal;  two-thirds 
of  the  workers  qualified  for  three  weeks  or 
more  vacation  in  1960.  The  great  majority 
of  workers  are  covered  by  sick  leave  plans, 
with  eleven  to  fifteen  workdays  most  widely 
earned.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
workers  were  covered  by  the  combination 
of  social  security  and  other  retirement  or 
pension  plans. 

The  above  findings  were  taken  from  the 
comprehensive  and  detailed  survey  Salary 
and  Working  Conditions  of  Social  Welfare 
Manpower  in  1960 .*  The  survey  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  gives  agency  administrators  a 
national  picture  of  current  personnel  stand¬ 
ards  and  practices.  The  survey  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  comparison  of  the  social  welfare 
picture  in  1950  and  1960.  The  scope  of 
the  personnel  included  in  the  study  was 
clarified  by  the  use  of  the  term  “social  wel¬ 
fare”  rather  than  the  term  “social  worker.” 

Seventy-three  thousand  of  the  total  so¬ 

*  Salaries  and  Working  Conditions  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Manpower  in  1960,  National  Social  Welfare  As¬ 
sembly,  Inc. 


cial  welfare  manpower  were  employed  in 
federal,  state  or  local  governmental  agen¬ 
cies.  A  total  of  42,250  were  employed  in 
voluntary  agencies,  of  which  36,650  were 
in  local  and  state  settings  and  2,600  in 
headquarters  or  regional  offices  of  national 
agencies. 

Direct  service  positions  accounted  for 
71,300  or  62  per  cent  of  all  personnel.  Exec¬ 
utive  and  supervisory  positions  accounted 
for  21  per  cent  and  10  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  total  employed.  The  largest 
single  position  category  of  personnel  was 
the  24,150  caseworkers  in  state  or  local 
governmental  public  assistance  programs — 
the  average  salary  of  these  workers  was 
$4,320. 

There  were  sixty-five  social  welfare  per¬ 
sonnel  in  all  employing  agencies  for  each 
100,000  population  in  the  United  States. 
By  regions,  the  number  ranged  from  forty- 
five  social  welfare  workers  per  100,000 
population  in  the  southeast  and  the  south¬ 
west  to  ninety-one  in  the  Pacific  region. 

While  the  average  1960  salary  of  $5,220 
for  the  social  welfare  worker  is  a  76  per 
cent  increase  over  the  1950  salary,  a  close 
look  at  the  salary  increase  shows  that  it  is 
not  as  striking  as  it  first  appears.  During 
the  ten-year  period  from  1950  to  1960, 
there  was  a  23  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Further  analysis  reveals  that  the 
76  per  cent  increase  represents  a  24  per 
cent  increase  in  purchasing  power  for  men 
and  a  34  per  cent  increase  in  purchasing 
power  for  women.  Since  the  1950  median 
salary  of  $2,960  for  social  welfare  person¬ 
nel  was  one  of  the  lowest  of  comparable 
fields  of  employment,  the  76  per  cent  sal¬ 
ary  increase  actually  represents  a  catch¬ 
ing-up  rather  than  a  notable  spurt  ahead. 

Salaries  are  highest  in  the  Pacific  region 
and  lowest  in  the  southeastern;  they  are 
higher  in  metropolitan  than  in  rural  areas. 
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The  median  salary  for  men,  $5,760,  was 
$820  more  than  the  median  for  women, 
$4,940.  There  is  a  positive  relationship  be¬ 
tween  salaries  and  graduate  education.  Men 
with  graduate  education  earned  a  median 
salary  of  $6,460  in  governmental  agencies 
and  $6,340  in  voluntary  agencies;  women 
with  graduate  degrees  earned  $6,150  in 
government  agencies  and  $5,130  in  vol¬ 
untary  agencies. 

The  employment  of  more  men  in  social 
welfare  between  1950  and  1960  was  nation¬ 
wide,  men  accounting  for  43  per  cent  or 
49,880  of  the  total  manpower.  The  men  in 
social  welfare  are  younger  than  the  women, 
37  per  cent  of  the  men  as  compared  with 
26  per  cent  of  the  women  are  under  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  while  34  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  53  per  cent  of  the  women  are 
in  the  forty-five-year-and-over  category. 
Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  men  and  59  per 
cent  of  the  women  are  in  casework  posi¬ 
tions;  29  per  cent  of  the  men  and  15  per 
cent  of  the  women  hold  executive  posts. 


At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  organization  that  carried  out 
this  national  survey  on  social  welfare  man¬ 
power,  is  conducting  a  salary  survey  on 
twenty  key  professional  and  administrative 
job  titles  in  the  field  of  blindness.*  The 
data  of  the  survey  in  the  field  of  blindness 
will  lend  itself  to  a  comparison  with  the 
social  welfare  study.  Administrators  and 
boards  will  have  an  excellent  basis  to  eval¬ 
uate  various  aspects  of  their  own  person¬ 
nel  policies.  Background  information  on 
national  social  welfare  manpower  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  field  of  blindness  in  particular 
will  clearly  indicate  the  steps  in  personnel 
administration  that  must  be  taken.  Profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  personnel  cannot 
be  recruited  and  retained  in  the  field  of 
blindness  if  salaries  and  working  conditions 
do  not  compare  favorably,  quite  favor¬ 
ably,  with  nation-wide  practices. 


*  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  May,  1961,  p.  184. 


Appointments 


★  William  F.  Davis,  for  many  years  holder 
of  key  administrative  positions  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  systems  of  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
and  since  1954,  director  of  audio-visual 
services  of  the  Murray  City  Schools,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Kentucky,  is  the  new  principal  of  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  in  Louis¬ 
ville.  Mr.  Davis  holds  B.S.  and  M.A.  de¬ 
grees  from  Murray  State  College  in  the 
guidance  and  special  education  field. 

★  Vernon  Lee  Woolston  was  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Syracuse  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


A  1961  doctoral  candidate  at  Syracuse 
University,  Mr.  Woolston  has  worked  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  area  of  psychiatric  social 
work,  covering  field  work  supervision, 
teaching  and  research.  He  has  had  a  part- 
time  practice  since  1954  which  covers  the 
area  of  planned  parenthood  and  marriage 
counseling. 

Mr.  Woolston,  who  was  elected  to  Who’s 
Who  in  American  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties  in  1951,  is  currently  doing  a  study  on 
the  effect  of  an  anticipated  delay  in  next 
appointment  on  the  relationship  between 
patient  and  interviewer. 
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The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
in  May  1951  succeeded  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
In  1942  it  absorbed  The  Teachers  Forum 
for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children , 
which  had  been  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1928. 
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\Editorially  Speaking 

by  M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 

■  This  issue  is  designed  to  serve  three  purposes.  First,  it  is  a  regular 
I  monthly  issue  of  the  Foundation’s  journal,  The  New  Outlook  jor  the  Blind. 

\  In  that  character,  it  must  serve  those  who  subscribe.  Second,  because 
additional  copies  have  been  printed  for  the  purpose,  it  must  constitute 
a  report  to  all  those  persons  and  organizations  who  have  made  the  Foundation’s 
I  work  possible  through  their  contributions  of  time,  work,  and  money. 

They  must  be  given  an  accounting  of  our  trusteeship  of  those  gifts. 

Third,  it  must  to  some  extent  contribute  to  the  information  and  under¬ 
standing  of  all  who  are  interested  in  blind  persons,  so  that  effective  service 
programs  may  be  advanced. 

Other  issues  of  this  magazine  normally  carry  the  legend  that  the  publishers 
are  not  necessarily  responsible  for  the  statements  made  by  contributing 
authors.  In  this  case,  the  publisher  is  the  author  and  has  temporarily 
waived  immunity.  The  Foundation  is  responsible  to  present  to  both 
professional  readers  and  program  supporters  those  facts  about  the  needs  of 
America’s  blind  people  which  challenge  us  today.  In  addition, 
we  have  also  assumed  the  responsibility  of  giving  a  brief  review  of  40  years’ 
growth — not  because  this  growth  celebrates  our  own  40th  anniversary 
so  much  as  an  attempt  to  place  future  goals  in  the  perspective  of  history. 

Your  comments  will  be  welcome.  Needless  to  say,  so  are  your  subscriptions. 


ee While  they  were  saying  among  themselves  it 
can  not  he  done 7  it  was  done.”. 


HELEN  KELLER 


Miss  Helen  Keller  visiting  with  President  Kennedy  at  the  White  House ,  April  1961.  (Wide  World  Photos) 


Miss  Helen  Keller ,  great  deaf-blind  leader,  with  former  President  Eisenhower.  (Wide  World  Photos) 
Miss  Keller  has  personally  met  every  U.  S.  president  since  Grover  Cleveland. 


THIS  REPORT  STRESSES 


the  MEEDS  of 
BLIND  PEOPLE 


Some  of  the  first  published  words  of  the  great  deaf-blind  leader,  Helen  Keller, 
appeared  in  the  American  Weekly,  October  1899.  Following  are  excerpts  of  Helen 
Keller’s  article  in  the  65th  anniversary  edition  of  that  magazine,  August  1961. 


“.  .  .  Once  work  for  the  blind  was  only  a 
charity.  They  must  need  be  content  if  only  a 
small  number  of  them  earned  part  of  their 
living  in  a  few  trades  and  crafts. 

“But  now,  behold!  Science  and  social  welfare 
are  enlarging  their  means  of  self-help  and 
bringing  them  rehabilitation  still  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  normal  independence. 

“.  .  .  My  colleagues  tell  me  that  they  now 
know  of  blind  persons  who  are  successfully 
performing  more  than  7,000  kinds  of  jobs, 
trades  and  professions.  .  .  . 

“It  saddens  me,  however,  to  have  to  report 
that  there  are  many  tragic  conditions  which 
still  must  be  resolved  if  all  mankind  is  to  be 
blessed  with  the  right  to  see  or,  if  not  seeing 


with  their  eyes,  the  right  and  opportunity  to 
exist  in  dignity  and  productivity. 

“It  is  tragic  that  only  half  the  conditions  which 
cause  loss  of  sight  are  understood  and,  as  a 
result,  there  has  not  been  discovered  a  suffi¬ 
cient  remedy  for  thousands  of  injured  eyes. 
The  need  of  research  and  more  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  remains  imperative. 

“It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  blind  of  the  U.  S.  are  dependent  upon 
somfe  sort  of  public  assistance  because  of  their 
age  and  other  circumstances. 

“.  .  .  I  am  grieved,  however,  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  discovered  a  distressing  number  of 
blind  children  in  homes  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  who  should  never  have  been  sent 
to  such  institutions. 


“.  .  .  I  believe  that  the  blind  are  like  other  human  beings. 


“.  .  .  Just  as  our  view  of  the  universe  has  been  widened  by 
the  new  astronomy,  so  our  horizon  of  achievement  has 
grown  through  the  conversion  of  blindness  to  a  prophecy 
of  acceptance  which  we  shall  some  day  attain.” 

HELEN  KELLER 


THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 
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Back  in  1921,  when  the  American  Foundation  was 
founded,  the  then  Director  for  Industrial  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  in  an  article  published  in  this 
magazine  estimated  the  number  of  blind  people  in  the 
United  States  to  be  75,000. 


The  1961  figures,  based  on  an  estimated  prevalence  of 
blindness  in  the  U.  S.  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  is 
355,000.  This  figure  derives  from  the  “legal  blind¬ 
ness”  definition  of  20/200.  That  is,  a  person  is  legally 
blind  if  with  corrective  glasses  he  can  see  at  20 
feet  what  a  normal  eye  can  see  at  200  feet. 


If  blindness  is  defined  as  the  inability  to  read 
newsprint  even  with  the  help  of  glasses,  there  are  today 
at  least  960,000  “blind”  people  in  the  U.  S., 
according  to  the  National  Health  Survey  of  1959, 
conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 


355,000 


960,000 
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thanks  to  longer  lives 

their  numbers 


grow 


It  is  one  of  the  slightly  irritating  factors  in  work  for  the  blind  that 
there  is  so  much  uncertainty  about  how  many  blind  people  we  actually 
have  in  our  country. 


One  should  think  it  would  be  simple  to 
ascertain  how  many  American  citizens  are 
blind.  It  isn’t. 

If  you  refer  to  the  chart  on  the  opposite 
page  you  will  see  for  yourself  that  in  1921, 
when  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  born,  an  authority  in  Washing¬ 
ton  estimated  there  were  75,000  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  nation. 

U.  S.  Census  of  1930 

Nine  years  later,  in  1930,  the  official 
U.  S.  Census  included  a  question  on  blind¬ 
ness.  Only  63,489  people  admitted  they 
were  blind. 

The  Foundation  and  other  groups  de¬ 
cided  that  there  still  was  no  clear  basis 
for  estimating  the  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  any  given  community .  They  stim¬ 
ulated  Dr.  Ralph  Hurlin  to  begin  a  se¬ 


ries  of  studies.  A  summary  of  these  was 
published  in  1953,  estimating  308,000 
blind  people. 

Since  then  this  estimate  has  gone  up 
steadily,  until  today,  as  the  chart  indicates, 
there  are  355,000  legally  blind  people,  who 
can  see  at  20  feet,  with  correction,  what 
the  normal  eye  can  see  at  200  feet. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Estimate 

Based  on  the  definition  used  by  the  U.  S. 
National  Health  Survey — namely,  the  in¬ 
ability  to  read  ordinary  newsprint  even 
with  the  help  of  glasses,  there  are  at  least 
960,000  “blind”  people  in  the  U.  S. 

But  one  thing  we  do  know — and  know 
definitely.  Defective  vision  is  increasing, 
partly  because  the  entire  population  is  grow¬ 
ing,  and  in  part,  because  it  is  a  handicap 
of  older  people.  More  than  50%  of  those 
who  are  blind  are  over  65. 


America’s  blind  people  need  your  support — 

now  more  than  ever! 
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Longer  Lives  BRING  GREATER  NEEDS 
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N.  Y.  State  Thruway  Authority,  Albany,  N.  Y , 


James  Stephens,  blind  tabu¬ 
lating  machine  operator  for 
New  York  State  Thruway 
Authority,  Albany,  New 
York 


Van  Dinin  Studios 


David  Heavner,  technician, 
at  work  in  Talking  Book 
Laboratory ,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind 


"we  are  learning  more 


•  •  • 


To  serve  the  blind  we  must  know  what  we  are  doing  and  why.  Knowledge  is 
gained  through  research. 

Over  the  last  40  years,  many  research  studies  have  sought  information  about 
adjustment  to  blindness,  intelligence  and  aptitude  tests  for  blind  children  and  adults, 
and  what  it  costs  a  blind  person  to  live,  to  name  a  few. 

They  have  also  dealt  with  development  of  talking  books  and  reproducers,  the 
improvement  of  the  braille  code,  and  the  development  of  more  efficient  ways  of 
printing  braille. 

During  and  after  World  War  II,  the  federal  government  and  private  scientific 
bodies  undertook  research  on  reading  devices  to  enable  a  blind  person  to  read 
ordinary  print,  and  guidance  devices  to  inform  him  of  obstacles  in  his  path.  Many 
prototypes  were  built.  As  yet,  none  have  proved  of  real  practical  value. 

More  research  is  imperative.  We  need  a  more  dynamic  partnership  between 
government,  private  agencies,  universities  and  the  considerable  facilities  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  make  a  break-through  yielding  needed  basic  information. 


Chief  among  the  major  unanswered  questions  are: 


IN  THE  SOCIAL  FIELD: 

1.  Development  of  reliable  national  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  blind  for  more  useful  invest¬ 
ment  of  people,  work,  and  money. 

2.  Development  of  new  and  valid  tests 
for  use  with  blind  children  and  adults  so 
they  may  more  nearly  realize  a  larger 
measure  of  their  abilities. 

3.  Studies  of  ways  to  promote  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  of  blind  workers. 

4.  A  nation-wide  survey  of  standards 
and  practices  of  organizations  serving  blind 
persons. 


IN  THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  FIELD: 

1.  Extended  research  on  reading  and 
guidance  devices. 

2.  Low  vision  research  to  aid  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  have  some  useful  vision. 

3.  Development  and  adaptation  of  spe¬ 
cial  devices  useful  to  blind  people  in  edu¬ 
cation,  vocations  and  daily  living. 

4.  Studies  of  ways  in  which  blind 
people  are  able  to  obtain  information 
ordinarily  provided  by  sight. 


Meeting  these  urgent  needs  will  be  expensive .  As 
late  as  1960 ,  less  than  one  million  dollars  was  in¬ 
vested  in  research  on  blindness.  This  contrasts  with 
$27  million  spent  on  playing  cards  and  $91  million 

spent  on  lipsticks. 
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"The  Blind  Hermit ” 
—old  engraving 


Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind, 
San  Rafael,  California 


then . . . 


now . . . 


i 


rr 


and  doing  more. 


Once  there  were  blind  hermits  roaming  the  deserts  of  Egypt  until 
Didymus  the  Blind,  a  wise  teacher  of  the  Fourth  Century  A.  D.,  brought 
them  to  Alexandria  and  let  them  taste  the  dignity  of  honest  work. 

Later  there  were  guilds  of  blind  beggars  infesting  the  cities  of  medi¬ 
eval  Europe.  Once  there  were  homes  for  the  blind  in  our  country,  little 
better  than  the  worst  prisons. 


Once  society  thought  of  the  blind,  “How  can  we  get  rid  of  them?” 
This  became,  “What  can  we  do  for  them?”  and  later:  “What  can  they 
do  for  each  other?”  Now  we  have  a  modern  question:  “What  can  blind 
I  people  do  for  the  community?” 

Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  mature  attitude  they  are  now  dis¬ 
playing  in  the  field  of  social  welfare.  We  are  doing  more  for  blind 
people  today  than  ever  before. 


Are  We  Too 

As  a  prominent  leader  in  work  for  the 
blind  said  recently:  “We  Americans  are  a 
people  of  action,  once  we  see  the  necessity 
of  action.  Why,  then,  are  we  still  so  com¬ 
placent  about  our  work  for  the  blind?  Why 
do  so  many  still  think  they  have  done  what 
they  can  if  they  drop  a  dime  into  a  blind 
beggar’s  cup — a  blind  beggar  who  should 
be  working  instead  of  begging?  Why  is  it 
that  so  many  thousands  of  capable  blind 


Complacent? 

people  are  still  out  of  jobs?  Why  are  so 
many  blind  children  not  getting  an  educa¬ 
tion?  Why  do  so  many  elderly  blind  people 
still  feel  unwanted  and  useless? 

“What  a  glorious  day  it  will  be  when 
our  society  finally  convinces  itself  that  our 
blind  people  don’t  want  charity,  or  pity. 
They  want  research,  they  want  jobs,  they 
want  a  mature  social  conscience.” 


ICS}  much  has  been  done; 
much  is  being  done; 

'  Ay 

.  .  .  more  must  be  done! 
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"to  advance  opportunities 


for  education . . . 


Blind  Children,  Dallas,  Texas 


Dallas  Services  for 


1.  Dallas  Services  for  Blind  Children,  Dallas,  Texas 

2.  Long  Island  Railroad 

3.  Dallas  Services  for  Blind  Children,  Dallas,  Texas 

4.  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children 

5.  Dallas  Services  for  Blind  Children,  Dallas,  Texas 

6.  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
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We  are  proud  to  review 


America’s  major  progress  in  40  years 


>} 


1921 

I925 


I929 


I93I 


I934 

J935 


!936 


Establishment  of  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  by 
agencies  serving  blind  people. 
Inauguration  of  a  system  of 
printing  braille  books  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper  and  of  inter¬ 
pointing  the  dots,  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  braille  and  sav¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Establishment  of  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  the  first  training 
school  for  dog  guides.  There 
are  now  nine  training  centers 
in  the  United  States. 
Establishment  of  a  nation-wide 
library  service  to  blind  people. 
Now  65,000  blind  persons  use 
this  service. 

First  talking  book  placed  in 
libraries  for  the  blind. 
Establishment  of  federal-state 
financial  aid  to  needy  blind 
persons  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  Later  amendments 
(up  to  1960)  have  brought 
about  additional  benefits  to¬ 
ward  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
individual  blind  person. 

First  blind  person  licensed  as 
vending  stand  operator  in  a 
federal  building.  Now  over 
2,000  blind  men  and  women 
earn  their  living  this  way. 


1938 


*943 


I945 

I954 


1958 


Market  for  blind-made  prod¬ 
ucts  opened  up  by  federal  law 
which  provided  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  workshops  for  the 
blind  when  purchasing  sup¬ 
plies.  Now  close  to  4,000  blind 
persons  benefit. 

Inauguration  of  federally  sup¬ 
ported  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  for  blind  persons. 
An  amendment  of  1954  dra¬ 
matically  expanded  the  serv¬ 
ices.  As  a  result,  over  30,000 
blind  persons  are  now  em¬ 
ployed. 

First  rehabilitation  center  for 
the  blind.  Now  over  twenty 
such  centers  are  in  operation. 
First  federally  supported  re¬ 
search  program  on  problems 
associated  with  blindness. 
Identification  of  the  cause  and 
effective  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  among  premature  babies 
(Retrolental  Fibroplasia). 

First  university-based  training 
program  for  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  development  of 
employment  opportunities  for 
blind  persons. 

First  training  course  for  mo¬ 
bility  instructors  established  in 
a  college  setting. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


One  of  the  most 

significant  advances  in  work  for  the  blind 

over  the  recent  years  is  the  creation  and  growth  of  the  rehabilitation 
centers  for  blind  persons.  The  centers  are  designed  to  assist  the  blind 
individual,  especially  the  newly  blinded,  to  learn  necessary  basic  skills 
so  that  he  can  return  to  his  own  community  in  better  control  of  himself 
and  his  environment. 


Basic  Skills 

The  skills  basic  to  independent  daily 
living  include  the  ability  to  get  about  by 
oneself,  to  communicate  with  others  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  to  meet  with 
competence  various  other  problems  fac¬ 
ing  a  blind  person. 

He  needs  this  training  before  he  can 
take  his  place  as  a  successful  competi¬ 
tive  member  of  his  community. 

Rehabilitation  Center  Movement 

The  rehabilitation  center  movement 
started  in  the  mid-forties.  It  rapidly 
caught  the  imagination  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  blind  persons.  To 
guide  in  its  development,  three  national 
conferences  were  held:  one  in  1951,  one 
in  1956,  and  one  in  1960 — all  conducted 
jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation.  Out  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  of  experts,  standards  began  to 
emerge  for  existing  centers  and  newly 
established  ones. 


Adequate  Personnel  Needed 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  rehabili¬ 
tation  center  services  it  is  essential  to 
have  sufficient  competent  personnel. 
Training  courses  must  be  organized 
for  administrators,  for  occupational  ther¬ 
apists,  and  for  instructors  in  mobility,  in 
communication  skills,  and  in  “demands 
of  daily  living  activities.” 

Services  Must  Be  Known 

We  believe  that  every  blind  person 
who  wishes  should  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  receive  rehabilitation  center 
services.  Vigorous  and  systematic  steps 
are  imperatively  needed  to  make  the 
value  of  the  services  known  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  to  the  agencies  concerned  with 
their  welfare. 


Arthur  Kramer  Photo 


MANY  BLIND  PEOPLE  ARE  IN  NEED 
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. . .  what  we  have  done 

in  the  past  year  ” 

To  describe  the  work,  plans,  and  efforts  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  with  its  far-flung  activities  is  difficult.  To  give  even 
a  topical  recital  of  highlights  of  a  single  year  is  physically  impossible  in 
the  short  space  available. 

Much  of  our  work  calls  for  long-range  planning;  research  and  sur¬ 
veys  sometimes  demand  years.  Here  in  word  and  picture  are  a  few  of 
the  activities  reported  to  the  Executive  Director  and  the  Board. 

AFB  this  year  provided  direct  consulta¬ 
tion  to  593  agencies  and  243  communities 
in  30  states,  D.  C.  and  Puerto  Rico — a 
considerable  increase  over  last  year.  It  car¬ 
ried  out  one  state-wide,  one  county-wide 
survey,  and  four  comprehensive  surveys  of 
individual  agencies. 

AFB  National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
was  developed.  Four  hundred  qualified  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  are  now  registered,  and 
available  to  staff  vacancies  in  local  commu¬ 
nities. 

AFB  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
195  books,  an  increase  of  nearly  25%  over 
last  year.  It  made  530,000  pressings  of 
records  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  The 
American  Bible  Society  and  others,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  25%  over  last  year. 


Miss  Geraldine  Graham  at  ceremony  awarding  her 
the  1960  Captain  Brown  Memorial  Award  Medal  as 
outstanding  blind  student  of  the  year,  in  IV ashington, 
D.  C.;  Vice  Admiral  Oswald  S.  Colclough  (R), 
U.S.N.  (ret.),  Provost  and  Dean  of  Faculties, 
George  Washington  University,  where  Miss  Graham 
is  doing  graduate  work;  and  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  (L). 

William  L.  Shircr  (L),  famous  author  of  best-seller, 
“The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich,”  recording 
radio  interview  for  AFB’s  new  series,  “Man  With 
a  Question,”  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  June  1961. 


AFB  Library  processed  over  6,000  re¬ 
quests  for  library  information. 

AFB  published  19  books,  pamphlets,  and 
brochures,  including  the  12th  edition  of 
the  Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind 
Persons  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

AFB  issued  29,181  One-Fare  Coupon 
Books  and  processed  2,688  new  applicants. 
It  distributed  8,544  travel  aids,  an  increase 
of  10.5%  over  previous  year.  It  distributed 
7,383  games. 

AFB  provided  consultation  to  15  on-going 
research  projects;  undertook  research  proj¬ 
ects  with  universities  and  federal  agencies, 
stimulated  or  gave  matching  grants  to  11 
projects;  maintained  liaison  with  95%  of 
all  research  on  blindness,  other  than  medi¬ 
cal,  throughout  the  world. 

4FB  placed  more  than  30,000  newspaper 
items,  distributed  6,025  radio  tapes  ranging 
from  half-hour  to  5-minute  programs;  en¬ 
rolled  470  new  radio  stations;  sent  out  70 
films  to  TV  stations  and  schools,  to  make 
known  the  availability  of  services.  It  re¬ 
ceived  the  Public  Relations  “Oscar,”  The 
Silver  Anvil,  for  its  PR  workshop.  It  con¬ 
ducted  13  national  exhibits. 

AFB  program  specialists  took  part  in  38 
national  conferences  and  conventions.  AFB 
granted  117  general  scholarships,  social 
work  fellowships,  summer  school  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  one  Helen  Keller  Scholarship 
for  a  deaf-blind  recipient  for  undergraduate 
work.  It  planned  for  and  cooperated  in  the 
evaluation  of  deaf-blind  children  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  Conducted  12  workshops. 


Thomas  C.  Hasbrook  (L),  Chief  of  Employee  Com¬ 
munications  of  the  Eli  Lilly  Company,  Indianapolis,  re¬ 
ceives  George  Washington  Medal  as  national  “Blind 
Father  of  the  Year’’  in  New  York  City,  June  8,  1961. 
Alvin  Austin,  Chairman  of  National  Father’s  Day  Com¬ 
mittee,  presents  medal,  in  Helen  Keller  Room,  as  Mrs. 

Hasbrook  looks  on. 


Helen  Keller  receives  Humanitarian  Award  at  annual 
banquet  of  Lions  District  22-C.  Left:  District  Governor 
William  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Julian  G.  Stone  of  AFOB  and 
Far  Right,  Mr.  Curtis  D.  Lovill,  Second  Vice  President 
Lions  International,  April  8,  1961. 


Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Stone,  founder  of  the  Plymouth  Braille 
Group  and  the  Braille  Service  Club,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(R),  and  the  late  Chester  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager 
of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  (L),  receiving  1960 
Migel  Medals  from  Miss  Helen  Keller  for  their  out¬ 
standing  work  for  the  blind,  New  York  City,  November 

1960. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

CONDENSED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME,  EXPENSES  AND  CHANGES  IN 

GENERAL  FUND  BALANCE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30 
1961  1960 


INCOME:— 

Contributions 

$1,054,098 

$1 ,062,37( 

Legacies  and  special  gifts  (appropriated,  see  below) 

573,007 

621,631 

1,627,105 

1,684,007 

Less-expenses  applicable  thereto 

379,877 

386,802 

1,247,228 

1,297,205 

Sales : 

Talking  Book  records 

$418,317 

$378,704 

Appliances,  Watches,  etc.  (Special  Services  Dept.) 

156,534 

151,895 

Publications 

56,000 

630,851 

48,477 

579,076 

Federal  Grants 

51,233 

27,869 

Community  Surveys 

50 

929 

Rental  Income  , 

17,171 

1,422 

Investment  Income 

258,012 

268,316 

Transferred  from  special  purpose  funds 

7,745 

4 

Income  less  fund-raising  expenses 

2,212,290 

2,174,821 

EXPENSES:— 

Services  to  blind  people: 

Cost  of  goods  sold 

Professional  development  and  field  advisory 

740,708 

666,446 

services 

453,930 

442,087 

Grants  for  supervised  projects 

35,471 

46,053 

Research  and  technical  studies 

152,030 

91,705 

Scholarships  and  other  direct  educational  aid 

95,450 

90,821 

Radios  and  other  gifts 

28,684 

30,649 

Rest  Haven  Camp  for  Blind 

16,405 

18,258 

Public  Educations 

75,696 

1,598,374 

67,168 

1,453,187 

General  administration  and  service  supervision 

195,392 

171,067 

Operation  of  buildings 

89,045 

60,472 

1,882,811 

1,684,726 

Excess  of  income  over  expenses 

Legacies  and  special  gifts  appropriated  to  restricted 

329,479 

490,095 

and  special  purpose  funds 

573,007 

621,631 

Net  decrease  in  General  Fund 

(243,528) 

(131,536, 

General  Fund  Balance,  beginning  of  year 

164,632 

296,168 

General  Fund  Balance,  end  of  year 

($  78,896) 

$  164,632 

The  President  and  Treasurer  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  gladly  respond  to  in¬ 
quiries  for  clarification  or  interpretation  of  any  of  the  Foundation’s  reports.  Your 
questions  and  opinions  concerning  our  activities  or  reporting  are  invited.  Through 
such  a  continuing  exchange,  we  are  able  to  improve  our  services  to  blind  persons 
and  our  ability  to  make  them  understood. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

BALANCE  SHEET 

Assets 

Pash 

Accounts  and  loans  receivable 

investments  in  securities  and  mineral  rights,  at  cost  or  market  value  at  date 
of  acquisition  (approximate  quoted  market  .$8,420,350 — 1961,  $7,493,100 — 

1960) 

inventories,  at  lower  of  cost  or  market 
Prepaid  expenses  and  other  assets 

Land  and  buildings,  generally  at  cost,  no  depreciation  provided 


Fund  balances  and  liabilities 

General  fund 

Restricted  and  special  purpose  funds 
Helen  Keller  endowment  fund 
Real  estate  fund 


Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 
Unexpended  balance  of  grants  from  federal  agencies 


Rfu 


CE  \VAT 


Emro  use 


&Cq. 


June  80, 


1961 


1960 


$  254,081 
50,031 

$  213,900 
46,515 

6,633,379 

183,147 

80,000 

1,068,165 

6,127,223 

165,624 

57,284 

1,058,974 

$8,268,803 

$7,669,520 

($  78,896) 

743,000 
6,479,909 
1,068,165 

$  164,632 

202,953 
6,213,306 
1,058,974 

8,212,178 

7,639,865 

39,889 

16,736 

29,655 

$8,268,803 

$7,669,520 
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Your  Opportunity  to  Help ! 

“Our  will  to  act  becomes  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
and  definiteness  of  our  actions,  and  the  brain  grows  to  its  exercise.  Then 
truly  it  implements  faith.  When  we  let  a  resolution  or  a  fine  emotion  dis¬ 
sipate  without  results,  it  means  more  than  lost  opportunity;  it  actually 
retards  the  fulfillment  of  future  purposes  and  chills  sensibility.  There  is 
plenty  of  courage  among  us  for  the  abstract,  but  not  enough  for  the 
concrete,  because  we  allow  our  daily  bits  of  bravery  to  evaporate.” 

Helen  Keller 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Public  Library 


HELP  US  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  AMERICA’S 

BLIND  PEOPLE 

The  needs  are  great.  The  need  for  your  help  is 

gl'eat.  As  Helen  Keller  indicated — don’t  let  the  resolution 
fade  away. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  7it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done.77 

— Helen  Keller 


The  Role  of 

THE  SERVICE  AGENCY 


WILBUR  J.  COHEN 


The  fostering  of  good  citizenship — in 
the  world  and  in  the  nation — has  been  cen¬ 
tral  to  much  of  our  effort  in  Washington 
during  these  past  busy  months.  We  have 
sought  to  shape  programs  designed  to  help 
the  citizen  and  his  government  better  per¬ 
form  their  mutual  responsibilities. 

I  want  here  to  tell  you  something  of  the 
Administration’s  proposals  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  human  resources  (im¬ 
portant  elements  of  which  are  now  law); 
to  discuss  recent  developments  in  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  are  of  interest 
to  all  workers  for  the  blind,  and  finally,  to 
suggest  some  new  directions  of  Federal 
concern  for  handicapped  persons  that  we 
should  consider  in  the  months  to  come. 

Legislative  Developments 

The  President  has  placed  before  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  nation  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  the  American  people  move 
toward  higher  levels  of  health,  education 
and  welfare. 

In  the  health  area  this  program  includes 
strengthening  of  community  health  serv¬ 
ices,  supporting  medical  and  dental  educa¬ 
tion,  and  expanding  health  research  facili¬ 
ties.  Federal  grants  to  help  build  non-profit 
nursing  homes  would  be  doubled.  Grants 
would  be  made  available  to  states  for  sup¬ 
port  of  community  programs  to  improve 

Mr.  Cohen  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  responsible 
for  handling  all  legislation  dealing  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  professor  of  Public  Welfare  Administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan,  from  which  position  he 
is  presently  on  leave.  Mr.  Cohen  is  the  author  of  “Re¬ 
tirement  Policies  Under  Social  Security ”  and  numer¬ 
ous  articles  and  reports. 

This  address  was  delivered  at  the  July  1961  con- 
z>ention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 


health  services,  both  in  nursing  homes  and 
in  the  homes  of  the  patients  themselves. 
Research  in  hospital  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  would  be  expanded  in  order 
to  develop  more  effective  ways  of  provid¬ 
ing  services  within  hospitals. 

The  program  of  Federal  aid  to  medical 
and  dental  education  would  provide  for 
Federal  grants  to  help  build  new  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  and 
public  health;  grants  to  aid  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  existing  schools,  and  Federal 
scholarships  for  qualified  students  who 
wish  to  study  medicine  or  dentistry,  but 
do  not  have  the  financial  resources  for  this 
kind  of  education. 

In  the  area  of  child  health,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  This  Institute  would 
conduct  and  support  an  intensive  research 
program  on  childhood  diseases.  Increased 
appropriations  for  existing  programs  for 
maternal  and  child  health,  crippled  chil¬ 
dren,  and  child  welfare  also  have  been 
recommended  by  the  President. 

The  Congress  has  just  completed  action 
on  the  President’s  recommendation  for  leg¬ 
islation  that  would  extend  and  increase 
Federal  aid  to  state  and  interstate  water 
pollution  control  agencies,  increase  Federal 
assistance  to  municipalities  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  waste-treatment  facilities,  strengthen 
Federal  enforcement  procedures  to  abate 
serious  water  pollution  situations,  and 
intensify  research  on  the  effects  of  pollu¬ 
tion  and  on  efficient  methods  of  control  to 
protect  both  our  water  and  air  resources. 

The  Administration-sponsored  health  in- 
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surance  for  the  aged  plan  is  another  im¬ 
portant  means  by  which  we  are  seeking  to 
improve  both  the  health  and  security  of 
our  people.  This  proposal  would  provide 
insurance  benefits  to  all  persons  sixty-five 
and  over  who  are  receiving,  or  who  have 
applied  for  and  are  eligible  to  receive, 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  bene¬ 
fits.  The  services  which  would  be  covered 
under  this  new  insurance  program  would 
include: 

1)  All  costs  of  up  to  ninety  days  of  in¬ 
patient  hospital  service  in  a  single  spell  of 
illness  over  and  above  $10  per  day  for  the 
first  nine  days  and  full  costs  for  the  re¬ 
maining  eighty-one  days,  with  a  minimum 
deductible  of  $20  for  a  short  stay. 

2)  All  costs  of  up  to  180  days  of  skilled 
nursing-home  care  immediately  after  dis¬ 
charge  from  a  hospital. 

3)  All  costs  of  hospital  out-patient  diag¬ 
nostic  services  in  excess  of  $20  for  each 
diagnostic  study. 

4)  All  costs  of  up  to  240  home  health 
care  visits  in  a  calendar  year,  including 
visiting  nursing  services,  occupational  and 
physical  therapy,  part-time  homemaking 
services,  and  related  health  services. 

The  program  would  provide  for  150 
units  of  in-patient  hospital  care  and  skilled 
nursing-home  services  during  any  one 
period  of  illness.  A  unit  is  one  day  of  in¬ 
patient  hospital  care  or  two  days  of  skilled 
nursing-home  care.  Thus,  if  a  person  stayed 
in  a  hospital  for  ninety  days  before  trans¬ 
ferring  to  a  nursing  home,  he  would  have 
used  ninety  units.  The  sixty  remaining 
units  would  make  him  eligible  for  120  days 
of  skilled  nursing-home  care  after  he  left 
the  hospital. 

Some  fourteen  million  older  persons 
would  be  covered  under  the  program  at  its 
inception.  The  costs  would  be  financed  by 
an  increase  in  the  social  security  tax  con¬ 
tribution  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent 
each  on  employers  and  employees,  and 
three-eighths  of  one  per  cent  on  the  self- 
employed,  plus  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
earnings  subject  to  the  tax  from  $4,800  to 
$5,000.  These  increases  would  amply  cover 


the  cost  of  all  the  benefits  to  be  provided 
and  would  keep  the  social  security  system 
self-supporting. 

With  regard  to  education,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  recommended: 

1)  Grants  to  states  to  help  get  more 
schools  built  and  to  raise  teacher  salaries 
or  to  employ  more  teachers. 

2)  Extending  college  housing  loan  pro¬ 
grams. 

3)  Establishing  a  new,  long-term,  low- 
interest  rate  loan  program  for  college 
academic  facilities. 

4)  A  program  of  state-administered 
scholarships  to  supplement  the  existing  pro¬ 
grams  of  financial  assistance  to  college  and 
university  students. 

5)  Extending  and  expanding  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act. 

6)  Extending  vocational  training  and 
retraining,  with  program  changes  that  will 
bring  vocational  education  closer  into  line 
with  the  technological  changes  that  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  throughout  the  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  program  for  health  in¬ 
surance  for  the  aged  under  social  security, 
we  have  proposed — and  Congress  has  al¬ 
ready  enacted — a  number  of  other  changes 
that  will  improve  our  social  insurance  and 
public  assistance  programs.  The  improve¬ 
ments  adopted  at  this  session  include: 

1)  Increasing  the  minimum  social  se¬ 
curity  benefit  from  $33  to  $40  per  month. 

2)  Reducing  the  optional  retirement 
age  for  men  from  sixty-five  to  sixty-two,  at 
which  time  they  may  elect  to  obtain  re¬ 
duced  benefits. 

3)  Liberalizing  the  insured-status  eligi¬ 
bility  requirements  in  ways  that  help  older 
persons. 

4)  Raising  widow’s  benefits  from  75  to 
82 Vi  per  cent  of  their  husband’s  retire¬ 
ment  benefits. 

5)  Liberalizing  the  retirement  test  by 
increasing  from  $300  to  $500  the  amount 
of  earnings,  in  excess  of  the  first  $1200,  on 
which  only  $1  in  benefits  is  withheld  for 
each  $2  of  additional  earnings. 

6)  Temporarily  increasing  the  Federal 
matching  share  on  aid  to  the  blind,  dis- 
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abled  and  aged,  effective  October  1  for 
the  nine  months  ending  June  30,  1962.  The 
Federal  share  is  increased  by  changing  the 
formula  to  four-fifths  of  the  first  $31  a 
month,  and  increasing  the  maximum 
amount  subject  to  Federal  participation 
from  $65  to  $66.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
will  result  in  $15  million  of  additional 
Federal  funds  for  the  nine-month  period. 

7)  Temporarily  broadening  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program  to  include 
children  of  parents  who  are  unemployed. 

8)  Temporarily  providing  Federal  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  states  for  foster  care  of  cer¬ 
tain  dependent  children. 

9)  Increasing  the  Federal  share  for 
medical  care  for  old  age  assistance  recip¬ 
ients. 

These  nine  new  measures  which  are  al¬ 
ready  law  have  one  essential  element  in 
common:  they  are  means  by  which  your 
government  can  help  individuals  be  more 
efficient,  effective  and  productive  citizens. 
They  will  add  significantly  to  the  programs 
of  service  and  research  already  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  Welfare.  Some  of  the  recent 
developments  under  these  programs  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  members  of  this 
Association. 

Research  Undertaken  by  NINDB  Grants 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness  supported  vision  research  to 
the  extent  of  about  $6  million.  Nearly  $5 
million  of  the  total  was  for  research  grants 
for  267  vision  research  projects  at  leading 
research  centers  in  the  nation.  This  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  a  million  dollars  and 
thirty-seven  grants  over  1960.  The  intra¬ 
mural  vision  research  program  within  the 
ophthalmology  branch  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind¬ 
ness  now  comprises  some  forty  active  pro¬ 
jects  with  a  support  level  above  one 
million  dollars. 

Progress  has  been  made  against  the  two 
leading  causes  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States,  cataract  and  glaucoma.  A  baffling 


cause  of  blindness,  uveitis,  also  has  been 
partially  conquered.  Refinements  in  cata¬ 
ract  surgery  have  been  made,  including 
evaluation  of  alphachymotrypsin,  the  com¬ 
pound  which  simplifies  surgery  in  certain 
cases. 

Research  in  glaucoma  has  produced 
more  effective  drugs  for  treatment  to  halt 
progressive  blindness.  Also  methods  of 
earlier  diagnosis  are  locating  patients  be¬ 
fore  irreparable  loss  of  field  of  vision  be¬ 
gins.  Mass  screening  methods  are  provid¬ 
ing  early  diagnosis  for  whole  communities. 
Research  with  both  the  tonometer  for  spot 
checking  and  the  tonograph  for  testing 
over  a  five-minute  interval  helps  to  locate 
the  doubtful  cases  before  obvious  blinding 
has  begun. 

To  some  extent,  “susceptibility”  to  eye 
disorders  can  be  predicted  and  blindness 
possibly  prevented.  For  example,  research 
studies  indicate  that  an  individual  with 
either  glaucoma  or  diabetes  is  more  likely 
at  some  time  to  develop  the  other  ailment, 
or  have  it  though  undetected.  Moreover,  a 
family  study  showed  that  relatives  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  glaucoma  or  diabetes  are 
more  likely  to  have  either  disorder  or  both. 

Awareness  of  the  chance  that  diabetes 
might  produce  later  eye  involvements,  such 
as  diabetic  retinopathy  or  glaucoma,  may 
give  a  person  with  this  metabolic  problem 
an  opportunity,  through  proper  medical  at¬ 
tention,  to  diminish  the  effects  of  possible 
later  eye  disorders.  In  turn,  persons  suffer¬ 
ing  from  glaucoma  and  their  relatives  are 
well-advised  to  have  regular  physical 
checkups. 

I  am  told  that  diabetic  retinopathy,  un¬ 
fortunately  on  the  upgrade,  is  an  area 
under  careful  research  scrutiny  in  the  hope 
of  understanding  more  about  this  peculiar 
disease  process  and  then  attacking  it.  I  am 
sure  you  are  glad  to  know  that  many  of 
the  country’s  leading  ophthalmologists  are 
taking  part  in  active  efforts  to  extend  in¬ 
vestigations  in  diabetic  retinopathy  and 
reverse  its  often  severely  damaging  effect 
on  vision. 

Over  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
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a  progressive  refinement  of  techniques  for 
corneal  transplants.  Until  recently,  only 
fresh  tissue  could  be  used  for  this  pro¬ 
cedure  which,  consequently,  was  limited  to 
highly  developed  centers  with  an  eye  bank. 
Recently  a  drying  technique  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  that  makes  it  possible  for  the 
cornea  to  be  preserved  for  considerable 
periods  of  time,  thus  permitting  shipping 
to  and  storage  in  distant  places.  To  date, 
however,  the  use  of  tissue  preserved  by 
this  new  method  is  limited  to  partial  thick¬ 
ness  grafting. 

While  trachoma  is  a  leading  cause  of 
blindness  in  countries  with  limitations  of 
sanitation,  and  not  a  major  problem  in  the 
United  States,  certain  American  areas  do 
have  endemic  trachoma.  Trachoma  now 
can  be  diagnosed  reliably  by  means  of  a 
tissue-cell  examination  developed  by  an 
Institute  grantee. 

In  one  of  the  eye  ailments  resisting  pre¬ 
vious  modes  of  treatment,  uveitis,  control 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of 
one  type  has  been  achieved  through  the 
use  of  pyrimethamine  and  sulfonamides. 
A  new  method  of  healing  retinal  detach¬ 
ment  focuses  an  intense  light  on  the  ret¬ 
inal  surface,  and  may  seal  the  retina  in 
place  and  prevent  further  detachment. 

The  problem  of  the  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness  has  long  been  of  concern  to  agencies 
serving  blind  persons.  At  their  request,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  of  the  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 
recently  appointed  Dr.  Alson  Braley  chair¬ 
man  of  a  workshop  on  “Definition  of 
Blindness.”  It  is  hoped  that  from  this 
workshop  will  come  a  working  definition 
which  will  satisfy  everyone  concerned. 

Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  very  recent  years  has  had  available  in¬ 
creased  resources  in  money  and  authority 
for  services  to  blind  people.  Approximately 
fifty  research  and  demonstration  projects 
concerned  with  blindness  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  grants  to  identify  problem  areas 


and  produce  solutions  to  problems  result- 1 
ing  from  loss  of  eyesight. 

Support  has  been  given  to  optical  aids 
clinics  for  the  low  visioned.  Very  consider¬ 
able  success  has  been  achieved  in  making 
effective  use  of  residual  sight  and  in  over¬ 
coming  the  neglect  of  persons  with  low 
vision. 

We  hope  that  in  the  future  the  number 
of  such  research  and  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  blind  can  be  increased.  Im¬ 
proved  understanding  of  the  rehabilitation 
needs  of  blind  people  has  been  the  objective 
of  other  projects  supported  by  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

In  addition  to  the  research  area,  an¬ 
other  great  advance  which  has  been  made 
is  in  the  field  of  training.  In  work  for  the 
blind  as  in  all  other  areas  of  rehabilitation, 
the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  offers  a 
very  serious  problem.  To  help  meet  this  j 
problem,  various  courses  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  through  OVR  grants.  One  of  these  is  ; 
a  course  for  placement  counselors  at \ 
Southern  Illinois  University;  another  is  a 
training  course  for  supervisors  of  vending 
stand  operators  arranged  through  Har- 
bridge  House;  and  another  is  a  course  for 
training  mobility  instructors  at  Boston  Col¬ 
lege.  These  are  examples  of  the  kind  of 
practical  backing  which  we  want  to  bring 
to  the  aid  of  vocational  counseling  to  en¬ 
sure  a  better  future  for  blind  people. 

Areas  of  Unmet  Needs 

There  are  numerous  remaining  areas  of 
unmet  needs.  The  Office  of  Education  has 
recently  focused  attention  on  some  of  the 
needs  and  problems  in  the  education  of 
blind  and  partially  seeing  children.  Au¬ 
thorities  in  the  field  of  education  of  the 
blind  attended  a  recent  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  aid  in 
the  identification  and  assignment  of  priority 
to  problems  they  face  in  which  additional 
research  would  be  most  helpful.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  dearth  of  research 
which  has  practical  implications  in  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  visually  handicapped  children, 
the  problem  of  communication  between 
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teachers  and  researchers,  the  need  for  re¬ 
searchers  to  be  involved  with  the  practical 
day  to  day  problems,  and  the  need  for 
more  effective,  understandable  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  demonstration  of  research  find¬ 
ings. 

Special  education  provisions  for  blind 
children  in  this  country  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  more  than  100  years.  Yet,  most 
of  the  instructional  methods  and  procedures 
used  with  these  children  have  not  been 
subjected  to  research  study  and  experi- 
mentation.  Many  conflicting  instructional 
procedures  can  be  observed  throughout  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  even  in  the 
teaching  of  the  basic  skills  of  reading  and 
writing.  The  small  numbers  of  children  in 
the  past  and  the  almost  total  lack  of  per¬ 
sonnel  skilled  in  both  the  education  of 
!  these  children  and  in  research  have  been 
contributing  factors. 

During  recent  years,  not  only  has  the 
number  of  blind  children  increased,  but  a 
far  larger  percentage  of  these  than  ever 
before  have  been  blind  since  birth.  The 
special  educational  needs  of  children  who 
have  never  seen  must  be  identified,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  educational  techniques  developed. 
Relatively  more  blind  children  than  ever 
before  have  handicaps  in  addition  to  blind¬ 
ness.  A  significant  number  of  the  delicate, 
permaturely  born  infants  blinded  by  re- 
trolental  fibroplasia  are  probably  among 
those  whose  additional  handicaps  may  in¬ 
clude  such  serious  conditions  as  mental 
retardation,  neurological  impairment,  or 
emotional  disturbance.  A  systematic  re¬ 
search  program  would  be  helpful  to  aid 
in  the  appraisal  of  the  special  needs  of 
blind  children  with  other  handicaps  and 
in  the  establishment  and  appraisal  of  ex¬ 
perimental  programs  to  meet  these  needs. 
Existing  educational  facilities  often  find  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  adequately  provide 
for  these  children. 

Another  aspect  of  work  in  this  field 
about  which  new  knowledge  is  needed 
stems  from  the  implications  of  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  maximum  use  of  vision,  even 
by  persons  with  very  little  sight,  does  not 


cause  eye  damage.  Associated  with  this 
matter  is  the  increased  use  of  powerful 
optical  reading  aids  by  persons  with  low 
vision.  Educational  classification  and  place¬ 
ment  practices  are  being  re-evaluated  in 
terms  of  these  recent  developments.  Chil¬ 
dren  with  very  limited  vision,  formerly 
classified  as  blind  and  taught  to  read  by 
means  of  braille,  are  being  encouraged  to 
develop  their  remaining  vision  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  to  learn  to  read  and  write  print 
whenever  possible.  The  educational  classi¬ 
fication  of  blindness  is  being  reserved  to 
describe  children  with  very  little  or  no 
remaining  vision  who  must  rely  primarily 
on  braille  as  a  mode  of  reading.  Much  fact¬ 
gathering  and  research  are  needed  on  this 
problem  and  its  many  implications. 

In  addition  to  the  ever-present  need  for 
more  knowledge,  we  must  recognize  other 
gaps  in  programs  for  the  blind: 

1)  Adequate  services  for  pre-school 
blind  children  and  their  parents  are  not 
generally  available,  particularly  in  rural 
areas.  The  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
young  blind  child  should  be  evaluated  by 
the  finest  diagnostic  procedures.  His  par¬ 
ents  need  early  counseling  service  of  a 
highly  professional  nature. 

2)  There  is  a  national  shortage  of  pro¬ 
fessionally  prepared  personnel  to  render 
needed  services  to  school-age  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

3)  Although  the  largest  proportion  of 
blind  persons  are  in  the  older  age  group, 
services  for  them  are  seriously  deficient  in 
nearly  every  respect.  Aged  blind  persons 
are  not  now  being  provided  with  the  train¬ 
ing  and  other  services  that  will  enable  them 
to  achieve  or  to  continue  maximum  in¬ 
dependence  in  daily  living. 

The  Road  Ahead 

Recognition  of  these  unmet  needs  poses 
the  question  of  the  future  Federal  role  in 
programs  for  blind  and  for  other  handi¬ 
capped  persons. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  completing  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  that 
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would  authorize  additional  appropriations 
for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  In  order  to  provide  for  more  flexible 
use  of  Federal  funds  in  securing  books  and 
other  instructional  materials,  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  recommending  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  earmarked  fund  to  be  used 
to  permit  institutions  for  the  blind  and 
state  education  departments  to  meet  special 
situations  and  to  seek  the  most  economical 
source  of  supply.  This  special  earmarked 
fund  would  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  the  education  of 
blind  people  in  any  one  year.  We  are  also 
considering  provisions  which  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  estab¬ 
lish  advisory  committees  on  publications, 
tangible  apparatus,  research  and  other 
purposes. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  under 
consideration  proposals  for  Federal  sup¬ 
port  for  the  training  and  leadership  per¬ 
sonnel  and  teachers  for  other  handicapped 
groups  along  the  lines  of  P.L.  85-926, 
which  provided  for  Federal  grants  to  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  leader¬ 
ship  personnel  in  the  field  of  education  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  Similar  au¬ 
thority  in  other  fields  could  help  in  re¬ 


moving  a  major  obstacle  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  other  handicapped  groups. 

Although  measures  such  as  these  will 
help  to  meet  particular  needs,  we  must  also 
consider  broader  proposals  for  breaking 
some  of  the  major  bottlenecks  in  person¬ 
nel,  services  and  facilities.  Our  longer-term 
objectives  should  include: 

1)  Enlarging  our  conception  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  potential  so  that  all  handicapped 
persons  can  be  accorded  their  rightful  share 
of  resources  and  attention. 

2)  Placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  ed¬ 
ucational  needs  of  handicapped  persons 
and  making  available  the  teachers,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  equipment  that  are  needed  to 
meet  those  needs. 

3)  Continuing  re-evaluation  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  and  social  security  programs 
in  the  light  of  the  special  needs  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons. 

In  the  coming  months  many  proposals 
will  be  under  study  affecting  the  health, 
education  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  We  will  be  developing  legislative 
proposals  for  future  Congressional  con¬ 
sideration.  We  hope  we  will  have  your  sup¬ 
port  and  your  understanding  as  we  move 
forward  vigorously  and  constructively  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  the  American  people. 
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PRACTICAL  AND  LEGAL 
OPERATION  AND  EFFECTS  OF 

White  Cane  Laws 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  JR. 


This  article  is  prompted  by  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  topic  in  the  May  1961  issue 
of  the  New  Outlook,  and  is  written  in  the 
hope  of  showing  that: 

a)  White  cane  laws  and  public  safety 
campaigns  supplement  and  strengthen 
travel  and  orientation  training  programs; 
and  therefore  they  cannot  conflict; 

b)  Those  inclined  to  attack  these  laws 
may  be  persuaded  to  desist,  and  instead  to 
do  all  within  their  power  to  teach  blind 
people  how  best  to  make  use  of  them  and 
of  the  cane  in  order  to  procure  the  greatest 
practical  degree  of  safety  for  themselves 
and  other  users  of  the  highway.  Surely, 
there  is  no  room  for  quarreling  here. 

1.  Do  white  cane  laws  and  public  safety 
education  campaigns  create  an  unfavorable 
public  image  of  “the  blind”? 

In  the  critique,  it  is  assumed  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  the  image  is  bad.  The 
authors  make  no  effort  to  adduce  proof  in 
support  of  their  proposition  and  content 
themselves  merely  with  asserting  it.  And, 
since  the  vast  majority  of  blind  persons 
who  travel  independently  and  who  are  in 
competition  with  the  sighted  world  use 
such  canes  and  vigorously  support  these 
laws  and  campaigns,  the  adverse  conclu¬ 
sion  must  be  treated  merely  as  a  surmise, 
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and  judgment  should  be  suspended  in  the 
absence  of  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

The  American  people  generally  are  util¬ 
itarians  and  are  prone  to  admire  every  sort 
of  gadget  or  invention  which  tends  to  en¬ 
able  one  to  do  a  task  or  to  accomplish  an 
end  result  more  readily.  Is  it  probable  that 
they  respond  unfavorably  to  a  white  cane 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  blind  pedes¬ 
trian  to  put  at  least  the  careful  driver  on 
notice  of  the  peculiar  risk  of  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  possibly  have  had 
knowledge? 

II.  Basic  assumptions  upon  which  white 
cane  laws  and  public  safety  education  rest. 

a)  The  blind  pedestrian  cannot  see  the 
on-coming  vehicle;  and, 

b)  The  driver  has  every  reason  in  law 
and  in  fact  to  assume  that  the  pedestrian 
can  and  does  see  the  vehicle.  These  laws 
and  this  type  of  safety  education  represent 
attempts  to  put  the  driver  on  notice  of  the 
controlling  fact,  namely,  that  this  particu¬ 
lar  pedestrian  cannot  and  does  not  see  him; 
and, 

c)  Every  useful  technique  and  tool 
made  available  by  science  and  society 
should  be  employed  to  the  fullest,  and  in 
combination,  to  reduce  so  far  as  practica¬ 
ble  the  dangers  inherent  in  independent 
travel  by  blind  pedestrians. 

III.  Duties  of  drivers  at  intersections. 

An  operator’s  license  confers  upon  one 
the  conditional  privilege  of  driving  safely 
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but  does  not  amount  to  an  unrestricted 
“hunting  license”  for  pedestrians.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  said,  “The 
driver  of  an  automobile  across  intersec¬ 
tions,  ...  is  charged  with  notice  that  a 
pedestrian  has  the  right  of  way  and  is  re¬ 
quired  to  accord  such  to  the  pedestrian, 
yet  as  between  intersections  the  automobile 
has  the  right  of  way.”  This  pretty  well 
sums  up  the  law  in  most  of  the  jurisdic¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  Jarosh  vs.  van- 
Meter  105  N.W.  2d  534. 

The  May  issue  of  the  New  Outlook  ap¬ 
pears  to  assume  that  the  driver  of  a  car 
has  the  legal  right  to  dash  through  an  in¬ 
tersection  at  high  speed,  rendering  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  see  pedestrians  or  to 
control  his  car  in  the  event  of  emergency. 
It  must  be  repeated  that  at  an  intersection 
the  pedestrian’s  right  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  vehicle,  and  drivers  disregarding  this 
are  lawbreakers  and  must  respond  in  dam¬ 
ages  for  injuries  their  violations  caused. 
This  article  will  be  restricted  to  civil  lia¬ 
bility  of  drivers  since  the  question  of 
criminal  liability  is  so  complicated  and  so 
remote  as  not  to  warrant  discussion  here. 

IV.  What  is  a  driver  bound  at  his  peril  to 
anticipate  at  an  intersection? 

He  must  expect  that  pedestrians  with 
normal  capabilities  will  be  crossing;  how¬ 
ever,  once  put  on  notice  of  the  unusual 
capacity  of  the  pedestrian  he  must  take  the 
requisite  care  to  avoid  killing  or  maiming 
him.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
privilege  of  driving  is  only  conditionally 
granted  while  the  right  to  life  and  limb  are 
fundamental  to  our  citizens.  The  following 
citation  well  illustrates  this  legal  proposi¬ 
tion: 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Georgia,  in 
Long  Construction  Company  vs.  Ryals  115 
S.E.  2d  726,  held  that  while  ordinarily  a 
motorist,  who  is  proceeding  lawfully  along 
a  public  street,  is  not  bound  to  anticipate 
that  an  intoxicated  person  will  step  from 
the  curb  directly  into  the  path  of  his  ve¬ 
hicle,  where,  from  the  actions  of  the  per¬ 
son  injured  and  others  on  the  curbside 


observed  by  him,  the  motorist  may  rea¬ 
sonably  anticipate  that  someone  will  get 
in  the  street  ahead  of  his  vehicle,  he  may 
be  chargeable  with  negligence. 

This  unusual  and  amusing  case  is  cited 
to  show  the  controlling  effect  of  notice 
under  our  law. 

V.  Is  it  reasonable  that  a  driver  should 
anticipate  that  the  particular  pedestrian  he 
sees  crossing  or  about  to  cross  the  street  is 
blind? 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  white  cane 
law  is  that  blind  persons  are  so  infrequent 
that  it  is  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  a  driver  will  assume  that  the  particular 
pedestrian  is  blind  unless  affirmative  and 
positive  measures  have  been  taken  to  put 
the  driver  on  notice  of  this  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstance.  With  less  than  two  persons  out 
of  every  one  thousand  of  our  population 
being  blind  and  with  only  one  out  of  four 
under  the  age  of  fifty-four  years  traveling 
independently  (June  1961  issue  New  Out¬ 
look)  the  odds  against  the  particular  pedes¬ 
trian’s  being  blind  are  fantastic. 

Moreover,  as  a  truck  driver  once  pointed 
out  to  the  writer,  blind  pedestrians  when 
listening  for  traffic  tend  to  turn  their  heads 
and  thus  unwittingly  give  the  false  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  actually  looking 
right  at  the  approaching  vehicle. 

VI.  What  does  the  common  law  require 
of  persons  lacking  the  physical  capacity  to 
perceive  or  recognize  risks? 

Section  289  (h)  of  the  Restatement  of 
the  Law  of  Torts  (Children  and  Abnormal 
Persons)  published  by  the  American  Law 
Institute,  reads  in  part  as  follows:  “.  .  .  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  for  physical  infirmities  if 
they  are  substantial  and  capable  of  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  proof,  and  like  blindness 
and  deafness,  deprive  the  actor  of  his 
physical  capacity  to  perceive  facts  readily 
perceptible  to  the  normal  man  .  .  .  the  ac¬ 
tor  must  exercise  such  attention,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  memory,  as  are  customarily  re¬ 
garded  at  the  time  and  in  the  community 
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I  as  requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  actor  and  others.” 

Ours  is  a  society  based  upon  mutual 
rights  and  duties,  and  this  is  fundamental 
to  our  mores  and  to  our  common  notions 
of  fairness.  This  concept  is  ancient  and 
virtually  universal  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
1  Nations.  This  doctrine  may  be  offensive  to 
those  who  like  to  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  not  only  so  graceful  that  they 
can  travel  without  their  blindness  being 
perceptible  to  persons  close  to  them;  but, 
moreover,  that  they  have  the  right  delib¬ 
erately  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
their  blindness;  even  if  so  doing  exposes 
other  users  of  the  highway  to  unnecessary 
risks. 

There  is  and  long  has  been  an  inane 
and  a  vain  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  a  blind  person  is  under  a  legal 
obligation  to  carry  a  white  cane.  At  any 
rate,  judges  in  scores  of  decisions  have 
ruled  that  the  blind  plaintiff  must  take  af¬ 
firmative  measures  to  compensate  for  his 
inability  to  see.  In  some  jurisdictions,  it 
is  held  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  pedes¬ 
trian  without  a  human  or  dog  guide  or 
cane  is  guilty  as  a  matter  of  law  of  contri¬ 
butory  negligence  and  the  judge  will  auto¬ 
matically  dismiss  his  case;  while  in  other 
jurisdictions  the  jury  is  charged  to  decide 
whether  the  plaintiff  has  done  all  that  a 
reasonable  person  so  situated  as  the  blind 
plaintiff  was  would  have  done  to  offset  his 

1  inability  to  see.  On  one  point,  however, 
all  courts  seem  agreed,  namely,  the  blind 
person  must  take  affirmative  measures. 
Alas,  the  law  is  not  concerned  about  ten¬ 
der  egos  and  sensitive  souls;  consequently, 

I  the  measures  demanded  must  include  de¬ 
liberate  efforts  to  make  the  fact  of  blind¬ 
ness  very  “conspicuous.” 

VII.  The  white  cane  laws  in  the  fifty  states 
are  substantially  uniform. 

Messrs.  Voorhees  and  Rodgers  ventured 
into  the  field  not  only  of  comparative  law 
but  also  that  of  statutory  construction  and 
gave  much  space  to  these  topics  and 


reached  the  categorical  conclusion  that 
there  is  serious  conflict  among  these  stat¬ 
utes.  A  superficial  reading  of  them  would 
lead  a  non-lawyer  to  that  erroneous  con¬ 
clusion;  however,  a  lawyer  is  most  reluctant 
to  express  opinions  in  these  most  hazardous 
fields  without  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
decisional  and  statutory  laws  of  every  one 
of  the  jurisdictions  under  consideration. 
One  must  remember  that  the  laws  of  all 
of  our  states  are  principally  derived  from 
the  British  Common  Law;  that,  from  the 
days  of  Blackstone  all  American  lawyers 
read  pretty  much  the  same  textbooks  and 
commentaries;  moreover,  a  highly  mobile 
population  has  given  us  a  remarkably  sim¬ 
ilar  set  of  mores  and  ideas  of  justice.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  outcome  of  litigation  is 
amazingly  uniform  throughout  the  states, 
and  courts  are  far  more  influenced  by  the 
American  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  than 
by  any  minuscule  variations  in  the  wording 
of  statutes.  The  controlling  question  for  a 
judge  or  a  lawyer  is  whether  the  law  and 
the  white  cane  are  sufficiently  uniform  to 
put  the  driver  on  notice  that  the  pedestrian 
is  blind.  Few  lawyers  would  want  to  have 
to  argue  “.  .  .  as  soon  as  the  defendant  saw 
that  the  blind  plaintiff’s  cane  had  a  straight 
handle  instead  of  a  curved  one,  as  required 
by  law,  he  ran  him  down.”  This  simple 
test  would  answer  the  hundreds  of  words 
given  to  this  type  of  criticism. 

VIII.  The  blind  plaintiff’s  difficulties  in 
proving  his  right  to  compensation  without 
a  white  cane  law. 

Under  these  laws  the  blind  plaintiff 
testifies  that  a)  he  crossed  at  an  intersec¬ 
tion;  b)  he  sufficiently  displayed  his  white 
cane  to  put  on  notice  a  driver  who  was 
exercising  due  care  at  the  intersection;  c) 
the  defendant  ran  him  down.  He  has  then 
pretty  well  proved  his  case.  Without  these 
laws,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  the  blind 
plaintiff,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  “knowl¬ 
edge”  can  seldom  prove  that  the  defendant 
was  at  fault.  On  the  basis  of  casual  inquiry 
it  would  seem  that  substantially  all  of  these 
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claims  are  paid  by  insurance  companies 
without  going  to  trial. 

Before  too  many  tears  are  shed  for  the 
“hapless  motorist”  let  it  be  repeated  that 
if  the  defendant  had  obeyed  the  law  and 
exercised  reasonable  care  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion,  there  never  would  have  been  an  ac¬ 
cident,  an  injury  or  a  claim.  Surely,  this 
loss  should  not  be  borne  by  the  local  hos¬ 
pital  and  physician. 

IX.  Conclusion. 

Let  the  blind  pedestrian  be  taught  both 
the  limitations  of  the  white  cane  laws  and 
of  the  white  cane,  and  above  all  how  best 
to  display  it  “conspicuously”  enough  to 
put  the  careful  driver  on  notice.  To  return 
to  the  opening  thought  of  this  article,  these 
laws  and  safety  education  campaigns  are 
intended  to  put  careful  drivers  on  notice; 
while  travel  and  orientation  training  courses 


are  directed  to  develop  the  mobility,  agil¬ 
ity  and  alertness  of  the  blind  person.  Surely 
there  is  no  room  here  for  conflict.  Let  the 
blind  pedestrian  be  taught  to  “raise”  his 
cane  while  listening  thus  presenting  a  sem¬ 
aphore  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length 
sufficient  to  put  all  except  the  inattentive, 
the  reckless  or  the  drunken  driver  on  no¬ 
tice.  He  then  lowers  or  “extends”  his  cane 
for  the  rest  of  the  crossing  of  the  street. 

In  closing,  let  me  plead  that  we  unite 
in  doing  all  we  can  to  get  for  the  blind  the 
best  travel  and  orientation  training,  com¬ 
bined  with  safety  instruction  as  to  the  use 
of  the  cane.  Moreover,  let  us  join  in  doing 
all  we  can  to  educate  the  public  not  only 
that  the  white  cane  is  a  tool  to  increase 
safety  and  mobility  but  is  a  symbol  of  a 
blind  man’s  determination  and  ability  not 
only  to  travel  but  to  lead  a  productive  and 
worthwhile  life. 


looking  for 

PERSONNEL? 

A  JOB? 


YOU’RE  NOT  DOING  ALL  YOU  SHOULD  UNLESS  YOU 
CONTACT  NATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
RELERRAL  SERVICE 


The  National  Personnel  Referral  Service  lists 
gories — like  the  following: 


home  teachers 
rehabilitation  counselors 
physical  education  teachers 
occupational  therapists 
nursery  teachers 


jobs  and  people  in  many  cate 

administrators 
grade  school  teachers 
social  workers 
mobility  specialists 
psychologists 


For  information,  WRITE  TODAY: 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
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SYMPOSIUM 


Self~Jmage t 


a  guide  to  adjustment  ii 


The  articles  in  this  symposium  reflect  the 
views  expressed  at  the  conference  for  the 
Multiple-Handicapped  Blind  Child  sponsored 
last  May  by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Our  thanks  go  to  Dr.  Elizabeth  Langley, 
supervising  consultant  on  education  at  the 
Commission,  for  her  help. 

Mr.  Bachelis  is  a  psychologist  in  the  Chil¬ 


dren’s  Service  at  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind;  Miss  Rapaport  is  a  psychologist 
for  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind;  Dr.  Cerulli  and  Miss  Shugerman  serve 
respectively  as  psychiatrist  in  charge  and  psy¬ 
chologist  in  charge  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic,  Queens  Hospital  Center  in  Jamaica; 
Miss  Catena  and  Miss  Wagner  are  social  case¬ 
workers  serving  respectively  at  the  Jewish 
Guild  and  the  IHB;  Dr.  Chang  is  consulting 
pediatrician  at  the  IHB’s  Dyker  Heights  Nurs¬ 
ery  School  for  Blind  Children. 


What  are  the  basic  needs  of  the 

multiply  handicapped  blind  child? 

What  are  the  needs  of  his  family? 

How  can  they  best  be  met? 

Recognizing  that  no  single  professional  discipline 
can  encompass  all  such  needs,  we  present  here  a  directive, 
purposeful  analysis  of  the  roles  of  certain  professional 
disciplines  serving  these  youngsters  and  their  families: 
social,  medical,  psychological,  and  educational. 

This  is  a  symposium  continuing  the  theme  of 

one  appearing  in  March  1961  and  is  therefore  captioned 

as  the  second  of  the  same  title. 


some  characteristics  of 

SENSORY  DEPRIVATION 

LEONARD  A.  BACHELIS 


While  parent  counseling  of  non-handi¬ 
capped  children,  children  with  a  single 
handicap,  and  children  with  multiple  hand¬ 
icaps  is  routinely  performed,  day  in,  day 
out,  by  various  agencies,  psychologists, 
psychiatrists,  social  workers  and  counse¬ 
lors,  there  is  actually  much  to  be  desired 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  scientific  bases 
in  the  determination  of  what  procedures 
should  be  advised  to  parents.  Much  of  the 
counseling  that  goes  on  is  carried  on  in  a 
kind  of  intuitive  or  common-sense  fashion 
without  the  advantage  of  accurate  scientific 
knowledge  concerning  guidance  in  solving 
developmental  problems  of  children.  It  is 
the  author’s  opinion  that  much  can  be 
learned  from  the  experimental  work  and 
theoretical  formulations  in  the  field  of 
communications  and  the  recent  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  the  study  of  the  effects  of 
sensory  deprivation.  Most  of  our  guidance 
work  with  parents  of  children  with  varying 
types  of  problems  is  concerned,  we  might 
say,  with  proper  development  of  the  ego. 
We  are  meeting  here  today  to  discuss  those 
problems  of  counseling  procedures  with 
parents  which  concern  themselves  with  ego 
development  of  the  multiply  handicapped 
child. 

Certainly,  the  problems  of  the  multiply 
handicapped  blind  child  must  be  broken 
down  into  each  different  type  of  handicap 
present  with  the  blindness.  However,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  problems  of 
ego  development  of  all  the  types  of  mul¬ 
tiple  handicaps  can  also  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  communications  that  occur  within 
the  child  (intra-psychic)  and  between  the 
child  and  his  environment.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  evaluating  the  needs  and  effects  of 
perception  of  external  events,  perception 


of  internal  bodily  processes,  communica¬ 
tion  emanating  from  the  child  to  the  out¬ 
side  world,  communication  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  nervous  systems  to  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  the  intra-psychic  network  of 
events  including  all  the  ramifications  of 
conscious  and  unconscious  processes.  Each 
of  the  categories  of  multiply  handicapped 
children  we  are  concerned  with  is  particu¬ 
larly  prone  to  special  types  of  sensory  de¬ 
privation  and  problems  in  communications. 
It  is  almost  a  truism  that  to  develop  an 
adequate  ego  and  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  ego,  there  must  be  a  constant  inter¬ 
change  between  the  child  and  the  environ¬ 
ment.  More  specifically,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  particular  types  of  interchange 
that  will  prove  most  advantageous  in  de¬ 
veloping  an  adequate  ego,  the  keystone  of 
a  healthy  and  effective  personality. 

Results  of  studies  on  sensory  depriva¬ 
tion  and  communication  have  shown  that 
there  are  critical  periods  during  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  organism  in  which  specific 
sensory  stimulation  is  required,  lest  there 
result  an  irreversible  damage  or  defect  to 
the  organism.  From  the  standpoint  of 
counseling,  we  wish  to  make  sure  that  the 
multiply  handicapped  child  be  given  as 
much  of  the  right  kind  of  communications 
and  social  contact,  as  early  as  possible,  to 
forestall  the  production  of  irreversible  dif¬ 
ficulties,  be  they  emotional,  cognitive,  or 
physical. 

The  ability  to  develop  strategies  in  eval¬ 
uating  information  and  coping  with  the 
environment  must  come  about  by  exposure 
to  a  rich  and  varied  environment.  Studies 
on  sensory  deprivation*  have  shown  that 
a  child  must  have  a  lifelong  exposure  to 
sensory  stimulation,  and  that  it  must  be 
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maintained  at  all  times.  The  only  effective 
|  method  we  know  of  is  that  of  continued 
open  lines  for  social  communication. 

Primary  Mental  Retardation 

The  first  category  of  multiply  handi¬ 
capped  children  that  we  will  consider  is 
;  that  of  the  blind  child  who  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  handicap  of  primary  mental  retarda¬ 
tion  (the  garden  type  variety  of  mental 
deficiency).  For  this  child,  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  symbolic  interaction  which  can  be 
assimilated  and  put  to  use  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  environment,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  differentiation  of  the  environ- 
f  ment  from  the  individual.  With  these 
children,  we  must  rely  for  communication 
upon  simpler  types  of  sensory  stimulation 
and  sensory  cues,  which  will  give  the  child 
a  feeling  of  emotional  security,  and  through 
which  he  will  be  able  to  interpret  more  ef¬ 
fectively  the  environment  with  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  consistency.  A  retarded  blind  child 
is  prone  to  become  disturbed  in  an  unstable 
environment  because  of  intellective  limita¬ 
tions  in  discriminating  variations  of  his  en¬ 
vironment.  We  should,  therefore,  attempt 
to  provide  an  invironment  which  is  warm, 
stable  and  which  has  a  mild  amount  of 
variety.  In  this  way  generalization  can  be 
made  about  the  environment  in  new  situa¬ 
tions  within  the  capacity  of  the  child’s  in- 
!  tellect. 

Brain  Injury 

In  the  case  of  the  blind  child  who  has 
the  additional  handicap  of  brain  damage, 
there  are  unique  problems  in  communica¬ 
tions  concerned  with  facilitating  ego  de¬ 
velopment.  The  brain-damaged  child  who 
may  or  may  not  be  mentally  retarded,  may 
have  problems  of  expressive  or  receptive 
aphasia.  While  it  has  been  taken  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  in  the  field  that  brain-damaged 
children  should  have  a  very  structured  en¬ 
vironment,  this  author  would  hold  it  open 
to  question  in  the  case  of  the  blind  brain¬ 
damaged  child.  The  studies  on  sensory 
deprivation*  suggest  that  stimuli  which  are 
too  repetitive  may  result  in  a  saturation  ef¬ 


fect,  so  that  after  a  while  the  external 
stimulation  is  not  experienced.  Ditchburn 
and  his  associates**  have  shown,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  when  a  visual  pattern  is  sta¬ 
bilized  on  the  retina  so  that  it  cannot  be 
displaced  by  the  natural  tremor  of  the 
eye,  the  pattern  will  disappear  from  view 
in  about  six  seconds.  In  a  number  of  studies 
such  as  those  at  Mt.  Sinai,***  where  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  confined  to  respirator 
tanks,  it  was  found  that  the  effect  of  being 
exposed  to  stimuli  which  did  not  sub¬ 
stantially  vary,  plus  the  effects  of  lack  of 
movement  in  the  respirator  tank,  invariably 
led  to  symptoms  of  feelings  of  unreality, 
depersonalization,  hallucinations,  anxiety 
states,  and  experiences  of  being  threatened 
by  the  primary  processes  which  emerged 
through  lack  of  stimulation  and  contact 
with  the  external  world.  It  appears  that 
with  the  brain-damaged  blind  child  it  is 
wise  to  recommend  training  procedures 
that  have  a  relatively  stable  background, 
such  as  the  same  room,  or  similar  type 
music  and  consistent  handling  by  parents 
and  teachers.  However,  it  also  appears  im¬ 
portant  that  within  this  stable  background, 
there  should  be  varying  stimuli  in  the 
“foreground.”  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  providing  novelty  situations  as  long  as 
it  is  not  done  too  frequently  or  in  such  a 
way  as  to  jar  the  stability  which  the  child 
has  already  established.  The  providing  of 
novelty  situations  allows  us  to  find,  by  trial 
and  error,  areas  of  interest,  competency 
and  communication  which  the  child  can 
manage  or  in  which  he  is  motivated  to 
perform.  Exposure  to  controlled  variation 
in  the  environment  allows  the  child  to  de¬ 
velop  patterns  of  strategy  in  which  he  can 
in  new  situations  more  readily  interpret 
and  adapt  to  environments  which  may  dif¬ 
fer  from  his  previous  experience.  At  the 


*  Solomon,  P.;  Kubzansky,  P.  E.;  Leiderman, 
P.  H.;  Trumbull,  R.;  Wexler,  D.,  Sensory  Depriva¬ 
tion,  Harvard  University  Press.  1961. 

**  Ditchburn,  R.  W.,  Report  to  the  Experimental 
Psychology  Group,  University  of  Reading,  Reading, 
England,  1957. 

***  Heron,  Woodburn.  “The  Pathology  of  Bore¬ 
dom,”  Scientific  American,  Vol.  196,  No.  1.  January 
1957,  pp.  52-56. 
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same  time,  it  prevents  the  effects  of  satura¬ 
tion  with  unvarying  stimuli. 

Emotional  Retardation 

In  the  case  of  the  emotionally  disturbed 
blind  child,  the  situation  that  we  encounter 
is  replete  with  problems  insofar  as  satis¬ 
factory  communication  between  the  child 
and  his  world  are  concerned.  We  have  the 
problem  of  starting  off  with  a  situation  in 
which  there  exists  communication  between 
the  disturbed  child  and  (I  think  we  can 
safely  assume  in  the  majority  of  cases) 
disturbed  parents  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  of  communication.  In  the  counseling 
procedures  with  the  parents  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  there  is  the  further  problem  of 
counter-transference  on  the  part  of  pro¬ 
fessional  workers.  It  would  appear  that 
with  a  blind  child  who  has  a  poor  relation¬ 
ship  to  reality,  it  is  rather  crucial  that  con¬ 
tact  be  effected  through  warm  handling, 
physically,  by  parents,  teachers,  and  ther¬ 
apists.  It  also  appears  important  for  the 
blind  disturbed  child  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  physically  explore  continually 
different  situations  through  the  tactile,  audi¬ 
tory,  and  kinesthetic  modalities.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  communication  between  the  parent 
and  an  emotionally  disturbed  blind  child 
seem  to  have  other  ramifications.  The  dis¬ 
turbed  parent,  in  physically  handling  the 
child,  undoubtedly  communicates  anxiety, 
tension,  and  perhaps  rejection  or  ambiva¬ 
lent  feelings  by  tactile  and  kinesthetic  cues 
when  physically  in  contact  with  the  child. 
Above  and  beyond  these  problems  there  is 
the  usual  problem,  in  disturbed  parent- 
child  communication  in  the  verbal  field, 
such  as  giving  verbal  double-binds  and  the 
like.  These  cues  are  accentuated  in  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  blind  disturbed  child  since  his 
interpretation  of  the  reactions  of  others 
cannot,  of  necessity,  be  gained  through 
visual  cues. 

The  Deaf-Blind  Child 

In  the  case  of  the  blind  deaf  child  com¬ 
munication  is  relegated  for  the  most  part 
to  tactile  and  kinesthetic  modalities.  This 


is  not  to  deny  the  presence  of  olfactory 
and  taste  senses,  but  I  think  we  can  safely 
assume  that  they  play  important  roles 
but  relatively  minor  parts  in  ego  de¬ 
velopment.  With  the  deaf-blind  child,  too, 
we  confront  the  problem  of  tactile  com¬ 
munication  in  passing  on  to  the  blind  child 
through  this  sense  modality,  not  only  the 
positive,  but  also  the  negative  information, 
such  as  the  insecurity,  tension,  anxiety,  and 
ambivalence  on  the  part  of  those  disturbed 
people  communicating  with  the  child. 

Conclusion 

In  the  analysis  of  communication  pro¬ 
cesses  which  involve  the  multiply  handi¬ 
capped  child,  to  properly  understand  what 
is  going  on,  we  must  follow  the  entire  chain 
of  events.  Society  assumes  that  parents  are 
specialists  in  the  socializing  of  children 
(this  could  be  held  open  to  question  in 
many  cases)  and  society  provides  built-in 
solutions  for  the  various  problems  that  are 
involved  in  parent-child  relationships. 
However,  when  parents  have  a  handicapped 
child,  they  do  not  have  available  from 
the  body  of  social  mores,  customs,  and 
traditions  those  automatic  solutions  for 
solving  the  problems  in  the  training  and 
socializing  of  their  child.  Parents  of  the 
handicapped  child  are  confused  as  to  the 
role  and  status  that  they  should  assume  and 
as  to  the  role  and  status  they  should  ascribe 
to  their  handicapped  child.  With  the  mul¬ 
tiply  handicapped  child  the  dilemma  is 
even  greater.  Parents  of  multiply  handi¬ 
capped  children  quickly  become  aware  of 
their  own  emotional  problems.  Not  only 
are  the  parents  burdened  and  confused, 
but  there  is  also  a  confusion,  insofar  as 
social  institutions  and  society  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  to  the  role  and  status  which 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  multiply  handi¬ 
capped  child  and  the  parents.  There  is 
confusion  as  to  what  role  and  status  should 
be  assumed  in  a  host  of  situations  such  as: 
parent-child  interaction,  sibling  interaction, 
chum  interaction,  and  the  like. 

Just  for  the  moment,  considering  the 
parent  alone,  we  can  see  some  of  the  con- 
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!  fusion  concerning  role  and  status.  For 
instance,  the  mother  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  she  is  to  assume  the  role  of 
teacher,  nurse,  objective  outsider,  and  the 
like,  in  relating  to  her  child.  When  she 
comes  to  the  agency  for  help,  she  is  again 
confused  as  to  the  role  she  should  assume. 
Should  she  engage  in  an  active  role  with 
a  counselor  or  teacher,  should  she  remain 
unobtrusive,  should  she  complain  about 
her  possible  feeling  of  being  burdened, 
etc.?  It  is  important,  in  the  counseling  of 


parents,  that  we  try  to  determine  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  role  and  status  of  them¬ 
selves,  of  their  child,  of  the  agency,  and  of 
others  involved  in  any  interaction  with  the 
child.  We  can  attempt  at  least  to  point  out 
to  the  parent  the  confusion  that  exists  con¬ 
cerning  the  role  and  status  in  various  situa¬ 
tions.  By  eliminating  some  of  the  confusion 
and  drawing  the  lines  of  demarcation  of 
role  and  status  more  clearly,  more  satis¬ 
factory  communication  can  proceed  with 
the  child. 


mental  handicap 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  PLACEMENT 

IRENE  RAPAPORT 


Working  with  visually  handicapped 
children  over  a  period  of  years  and  fol¬ 
lowing  many  of  these  children  in  their  de¬ 
velopment  provides  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
evaluate  one’s  ideas  about  methods  and 
techniques  in  working  with  children.  One 
of  the  concepts  that  I  have  recently  re¬ 
examined  for  myself  is  that  of  diagnosis. 
Many  people  think  of  psychological  diag¬ 
nosis  as  a  single  examination  in  which, 
based  on  the  use  of  qualitative  and  quanti¬ 
tative  measures,  specific  conclusions  are 
reached.  I  have  come  to  feel  over  the  years 
that  this  single  examination  is  really  just 
one  part  of  diagnosis,  in  fact  only  the  initial 
phase  of  the  total  diagnostic  process.  I 
think  this  is  particularly  true  when  one  is 
dealing  with  multiple-handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

My  thinking  now  is  that  diagnosis  is 
an  on-going  process  composed  of  three 
major  phases:  1)  initial  evaluation,  2) 
program  and  placement  planning,  and  3) 
follow-up  re-evaluations.  It  is  these  three 
phases  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  here.  In 
discussing  these,  I  would  like  also  to  em¬ 
phasize  another  concept,  one  which  per¬ 
haps  is  already  in  danger  of  becoming 
overworked.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 


the  “team  approach”  in  discussions  on  men¬ 
tal  health  and  child  development.  True 
team  working  can  be  a  wonderfully  fruitful 
and  enriching  experience,  fruitful  for  the 
child  and  the  family,  and  enriching  for  the 
professional  workers  involved.  Real  team 
effort  is  vital  in  working  with  multiple- 
handicapped  children,  and  I  hope  as  we  ex¬ 
plore  the  diagnostic  process  to  bring  out  the 
important  contributions  that  each  member 
of  the  team  provides. 

Initial  Evaluation 

In  this  phase  the  psychologist  plays  a 
prominent  role,  although  he  relies  heavily 
on  the  contributions  of  other  team  mem¬ 
bers,  particularly  the  agency  workers.  The 
diagnostic  tools  at  his  disposal  include  the 
specific  tests  he  employs,  his  clinical  skills 
and  experience  in  assessing  the  child’s  over¬ 
all  behavior,  the  available  worker’s  records 
and  the  information  and  opinions  these 
records  contain,  and  valuable  medical  in¬ 
formation,  including  the  results  of  oph- 
thalmological  and  neurological  examina¬ 
tions. 

Test  measures  are  valuable  in  affording 
a  picture  of  the  child’s  current  functioning 
level  and  in  pointing  up  specific  areas  of 
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strength  and  weakness  in  his  functioning 
pattern;  this  is  true  of  intelligence  tests, 
personality  tests  and  developmental  tests. 
Clinical  study  of  the  child’s  behavior  is  of 
value  in  filling  in  and  elaborating  on  test 
performance;  the  behavioral  symptoms  the 
child  displays  add  to  the  total  impression. 
Having  access  to  records  of  the  worker’s 
earlier  contacts  with  the  child  and  family 
provides  continuity  by  making  the  child’s 
history  “come  alive.”  The  psychologist  has 
the  opportunity  to  “listen  in”  on  the  work¬ 
er’s  first  visits  with  the  family,  and  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  parents’  earliest 
concerns  (some  of  which  may  have  dim¬ 
med  or  been  forgotten  by  the  time  the  visit 
to  the  psychologist’s  office  takes  place). 
He  is  able  to  retrace  step  by  step  the  child’s 
earlier  development  in  much  more  detailed 
fashion  then  can  be  done  in  a  single  in¬ 
terview  with  the  parents  in  the  office,  and 
through  all  these  steps  he  can  arrive  at 
some  hypotheses  concerning  why  and  how 
the  child  got  to  be  what  he  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  The  application  of  all  these 
diagnostic  tools  helps  the  psychologist  to 
establish  an  initial  diagnosis  of  the  child. 

In  working  with  a  multiple-handicapped 
child  this  initial  diagnosis  is  more  often 
tentative  than  conclusive — tentative  not 
usually  because  the  psychologist  lacks  skill 
and  experience  (although  this  is  sometimes 
true),  not  usually  because  the  test  meas¬ 
ures  are  unreliable  or  because  background 
information  is  inadequate  (although  these, 
also,  are  sometimes  true) — but  tentative 
because  the  multiplicity  of  problems  in 
the  child’s  development  form  such  a  com¬ 
plex  inter-relationship  that  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  single  out  a  specific  factor 
as  the  one  which  has  contributed  most  to 
the  child’s  delayed  growth.  Mannerisms 
displayed  by  seeing  children  which  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  disturbed  or  retarded  behavior 
may  be  common,  and  even  normal,  to  blind 
children.  Some  of  the  same  mannerisms 
displayed  by  disturbed  blind  children  are 
also  seen  in  mentally  retarded  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  while  blind  children  who  have  severe 
hearing  loss  may  exhibit  behavioral  symp¬ 


toms  similar  to  those  of  a  retarded  or  dis¬ 
turbed  child.  The  overlapping  in  symptom 
and  performance  patterns  and  the  over¬ 
lapping  in  diagnostic  categories  themselves 
make  for  a  very  complicated  picture,  and 
in  a  single  evaluative  session  it  is  often  im¬ 
possible  to  do  more  than  arrive  at  a  tenta¬ 
tive  diagnosis.  This,  then,  is  the  first  phase 
of  the  diagnostic  process. 

Program  and  Placement  Planning 

In  attempting  to  formulate  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  plan  for  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  mentally  retarded  blind  child, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  evaluate  the  child’s 
hierarchy  of  needs.  By  this  I  mean  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  which  of  his  several  handicaps 
is  primary  and  which  are  secondary  in  af¬ 
fecting  his  educational  progress.  This  visual 
handicap,  whether  total  blindness,  or  par¬ 
tial  vision,  obviously  requires  that  special¬ 
ized  techniques  be  employed  in  teaching 
the  child,  and  examples  of  this  are  seen  in 
the  braille  and  sight  conservation  classes, 
classes  for  the  partially  seeing,  resource 
rooms,  itinerant  tutoring  programs  and 
residential  schools.  But  a  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child  who  also  demonstrates  severe 
learning  difficulty  cannot  be  appropriately 
served  in  a  program  geared  to  handicapped 
children  of  normal  learning  ability;  in  this 
type  of  situation  the  mental  handicap  is 
the  one  which  takes  precedence  in  formu¬ 
lating  an  educational  plan.  If  an  additional 
physical  handicap  is  present,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  cerebral  palsy,  it  is  necessary  to 
evaluate  the  severity  of  this  handicap — 
how  limited  the  child’s  mobility  is,  whether 
he  needs  certain  physical  and  speech  ther¬ 
apies,  and  whether  these  additional  needs 
can  be  fitted  into  the  educational  program 
or  may  demand  priority  in  preparing  the 
child  for  a  full  educational  experience.  If 
the  child  presents  emotional  problems  in 
addition  to  his  other  needs,  these  too  must 
be  evaluated  in  considering  a  plan. 

When  the  child’s  hierarchy  of  needs  is 
thus  established,  consideration  of  place¬ 
ment  facilities  available  takes  place.  It  has 
never  been  easy  to  find  a  placement  for 
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a  multiple-handicapped  blind  child,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  over  the  last  four  or 
five  years  many  new  opportunities  have 
emerged  in  this  area.  Increased  public 
awareness,  the  concerted  efforts  of  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  and  agency  administra¬ 
tors,  a  greater  focus  on  experimentation  in 
trying  out  new  educational  techniques — 
all  of  these  have  been  factors  in  opening 
up  broader  opportunities  for  the  education 
of  multiple-handicapped  children. 

Here  are  some  approximate  figures  on 
the  variety  of  programs  attended  by  men¬ 
tally  retarded  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  in  New  Jersey.  Of  a  total  of  239 
children  placed  in  programs,  156  (65  per 
cent)  receive  instruction  in  the  public 
schools:  fifty- three  children  are  in  educable 
classes,  twenty-seven  are  in  trainable 
classes,  seventy-six  are  either  in  ungraded 
special  programs  or  on  regular  home 
instruction;  sixty-eight  children  (28  per 
cent)  attend  residential  schools  or  treat¬ 
ment  centers  for  the  blind.  The  remaining 
fifteen  (7  per  cent)  children  are  in  regular 
attendance  at  cerebral  palsy  centers  or 
private  nurseries  for  retarded  children. 
When  one  considers  that  72  per  cent  of 
these  children  are  in  integrated  programs 
with  seeing  youngsters  the  statistics  are,  I 
think,  a  dramatic  reflection  of  the  dedicated 
team  efforts  on  the  part  of  agency  workers 
and  school  personnel.  Making  such  place¬ 
ments  work  requires  a  closely  coordinated 
network  of  services.  It  involves  a  patient 
breaking  down  of  barriers  of  prejudice  and 
misinformation,  and  requires  the  enlisting 
of  cooperation  from  family,  school,  and 
community  members.  Above  all,  it  re¬ 
quires  continuing  active  involvement  by 
resource  counselors  in  supporting  and  sup¬ 
plementing  the  program. 

The  educational  counselor  interprets 
ways  of  adapting  a  program  to  the  child’s 
problems  and  supplies  appropriate  mate¬ 
rials  when  necessary.  His  role  encompasses 
many  skills  and  responsibilities.  He  serves 
as  coordinator  for  the  program,  function¬ 
ing  variously  as  a  teacher,  parent  counse¬ 
lor,  resource  person  and  school  adviser, 


keeping  in  touch  with  parents,  other  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  and  those  working  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  child  in  the  program.  With 
some  of  his  clients  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  assume  all  these  roles  simultaneously. 

Follow-up  Re-evaluation 

The  third  phase  of  the  diagnostic  proc¬ 
ess  is  the  follow-up  re-evaluation  made 
periodically  after  the  child  is  placed  in  a 
particular  program.  The  significance  of 
this  follow-up  lies  in  the  recognition  that 
most  children  can  grow  to  some  extent 
when  environmental  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  and  that  as  the  child  grows  not  only 
does  his  potential  become  more  realizable, 
but  his  hierarchy  of  needs  may  change.  A 
child  who  does  well  in  a  trainable  class 
may  progress  to  the  point  where  transfer 
to  an  educable  class  becomes  indicated.  A 
cerebral  palsied  child  may  gain  enough 
through  the  therapy  program  in  the  cere¬ 
bral  palsy  center  so  that  he  can  function 
adequately  in  a  public  school  class  for 
retardates.  Transfer  from  a  public  school 
program  to  a  residential  program,  or  the 
reverse,  may  become  indicated  due  to  emo¬ 
tional  or  social  change  in  the  child. 

Through  follow-up  re-evaluation  on  a 
yearly  or  several-times-a-year  basis,  the 
psychologist  can  assess  the  child’s  rate  of 
growth  and  the  intellectual  and  personality 
changes  that  may  have  occurred.  These 
data  when  examined  in  the  total  frame¬ 
work  of  the  child’s  progress  in  the  class 
and  teacher’s  and  counselor’s  views  of  his 
day  to  day  growth  help  the  team  arrive  at 
the  decisions  concerning  future  plans  for 
the  child.  Initial  diagnostic  hypotheses  may 
be  confirmed  or  rejected,  but  by  allowing 
the  diagnostic  process  to  be  an  on-going 
one,  the  child,  it  seems  to  me,  is  given  the 
maximum  opportunity  to  develop  to  his 
fullest  level.  The  growth  rate  in  mentally 
retarded  children  is  necessarily  slower  than 
in  children  of  normal  learning  ability.  If 
we  are  to  give  these  children  the  best 
chance  we  can,  we  must  go  slowly  too  in 
formulating  those  judgments  which  can 
serve  to  broaden  or  restrict  their  chances. 
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emotional  disturbance 


INFANCY: 

Counseling  the  Family 

FRANK  CERULLI,  M.D. 

ESTELLE  E.  SHUGERMAN 


In  any  discussion  of  the  blind  child  we 
rely  principally  upon  our  experiences  of  the 
last  one  and  a  half  years.  We  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Philip  J.  Kahan,  Supervising  Medi¬ 
cal  Superintendent,  Queens  Hospital  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  to  the  board  of  education  of  New  York 
City  for  the  opportunity  of  broadening  our 
own  experiences  and  knowledge. 

The  education  of  the  blind  child,  as  that 
of  all  living  creatures,  begins  at  birth. 
His  parents’  attitude  towards  him,  their 
threshhold  of  acceptance  or  bitterness 
about  his  blindness,  will  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  his  development.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  essential  that  the  parents  be  informed 
of  the  child’s  condition  as  early  as  possible, 
and  with  complete  candor.  The  earlier  this 
is  established  the  earlier  they  can  begin 
to  readjust  their  thinking,  to  accept  their 
child’s  disability  emotionally.  We  must  be 
aware  that  the  parents  will  encounter  tre¬ 
mendous  difficulties  when  they  discover 
that  the  child  is  blind;  they  will  have  feel¬ 
ings  of  grief,  guilt,  torment  and  hopeless¬ 
ness,  and  will  meet  with  added  frustration 
and  guilt  when  told  by  a  physician  that 
because  the  child  is  blind  he  should  be  put 
away. 

In  counseling  these  parents,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  help  them  to  realize  that  the  needs 
of  a  blind  child  are  primarily  the  same  as 
those  of  a  sighted  child,  and  that  in  the 
first  few  years  of  his  life  he  needs,  above 


all,  the  feeling  of  security  stemming  from 
the  affection  of  his  family,  and  from  an 
environment  which  has  been  designed  to  al¬ 
low  him  to  develop  his  potentialities  to  the 
full.  It  may  be  helpful  if,  at  this  early 
stage,  it  is  pointed  out  to  the  parents  that 
the  child  himself  is  not  conscious  of  what 
he  is  missing,  and  that  it  is  they,  the  par¬ 
ents,  who  suffer  most.  Over-protectiveness, 
over-indulgence,  pity  and  sentiment  do  un¬ 
told  harm. 

In  the  case  of  the  premature  infant,  even 
with  respect  to  those  who  are  not  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped,  a  definitive  diagnosis 
as  to  intellectual  level,  where  the  question 
of  retardation  is  raised,  is  not  made  until 
the  age  of  three.  We  know  from  other 
studies  that  the  blind  baby  develops  at  a 
slower  pace  than  the  sighted  infant.  In  a 
situation  where  there  is  an  added  physical 
handicap,  the  parents  must  be  encouraged 
to  stimulate  the  child’s  development  to  the 
utmost.  Whatever  positive  feelings  the  par¬ 
ents  may  have  had  towards  the  blind  infant 
are  distorted  to  the  point  where  over¬ 
protectiveness  and  over-indulgence  devel¬ 
ops  because  of  the  underlying  rejection  of 
the  child.  The  resultant  effect  is  that  the 
child’s  development  becomes  more  stunted 
and  more  stultified. 

Parents  will  be  more  accepting  of  their 
handicapped  child  if  the  child  shows  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  development;  if  he  is  re¬ 
sponsive  and  learns  to  do  things.  In  order 
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to  accomplish  this,  the  parents  need  in¬ 
tensive  counseling.  If  this  is  the  first-born 
child,  the  parents  would  be  groping  in  their 
handling  of  the  infant  even  if  it  were  not 
handicapped;  their  burden  is  intensified 
when  the  handicap  exists.  During  a  sighted 
child’s  early  years,  particularly  in  the  first 
two  years  of  living,  most  of  his  learning 
occurs  without  conscious  effort  and  is  very 
largely  stimulated  by  vision.  The  blind 
baby  is  deprived  of  this  stimulation.  His 
interests  are  confined  to  listening,  feeling, 
smelling  and  tasting.  To  partially  prevent 
his  interests  from  being  turned  in  upon 
himself,  it  is  necessary  for  the  parents  to 
stimulate  the  other  senses  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  with  the  normal  infant.  The 
blindisms  develop  because  the  baby  is 
bored;  if  he  has  nothing  to  do  he  tends  to 
play  with  himself  and  listen  to  sounds.  The 
blind  child  has  a  greater  need  to  be  talked 
to  than  the  sighted  infant,  he  needs  to  be 
held  more;  and  since  he  has  no  vision,  he 
cannot  grab  things,  so  that  the  mother 
would  have  to  place  things  in  his  hands, 
all  the  while  talking  to  the  infant.  He  also 
needs  to  be  picked  up  more  than  the 
sighted  infant  because  it  will  give  him  a 
feeling  of  security,  of  being  wanted,  and 
takes  his  interest  outside  of  himself.  This 
should  be  started  at  the  age  of  three 
months. 

We  must  also  consider  the  fact  that  the 
parents  may  become  over-zealous  and  ex¬ 
pect  the  child  to  accomplish  more  than  he 
is  capable  of  doing.  It  is,  therefore,  our  feel¬ 
ing  that  counseling  must  be  done  by  some¬ 
one  who  is  aware  of  what  to  expect  of  the 
so-called  normal  infant,  and  be  able  to  re¬ 
late  it  to  the  handicapped  infant,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  been  born  prematurely. 

The  question  of  psychotherapy  with 
these  parents  and  children,  we  have  found, 
cannot  be  approached  in  an  orthodox  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  very  well  to  resolve  the  guilt  of 
the  parents  for  having  brought  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  into  this  world,  but  this  in 
no  way  gives  them  knowledge  of  how  to 
cope  with  the  child.  Concrete  suggestions 
which  will  make  their  daily  lives  more 


bearable  seem  to  be  in  order.  The  parents 
should  be  encouraged  to  give  the  baby  as 
much  physical  freedom  as  possible.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  explore  his  en¬ 
vironment  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of 
development.  We  should  consider  at  this 
point  that  the  blind  child,  as  others,  needs 
to  go  through  every  stage  of  physical,  men¬ 
tal,  and  emotional  development.  If  this  is 
started  at  an  early  enough  age,  the  blind 
child  will  learn  to  navigate  in  his  environ¬ 
ment  with  ease.  If  he  is  helped  to  identify 
objects  tactually  and  associate  these  with 
the  proper  names,  much  heartache  will  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  that  if  the  child  does  not  learn 
this  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  no 
amount  of  teaching,  counseling  or  therapy 
will  restore  the  situation  to  a  more  nor¬ 
mal  level.  An  important  aspect  of  the  ma¬ 
turing  process  is  the  ability  to  socialize 
with  one’s  peers.  This  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  major  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
blind  child.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
the  parents,  through  the  aid  of  the  coun¬ 
selor,  expose  the  child,  from  the  age  of  two 
to  three,  to  other  children.  This  must  be 
done  in  a  continuous  fashion. 

All  aspects  of  the  development  should 
be  entered  into  by  the  counselors  from  in¬ 
fancy  up.  The  counselor  must  have  an 
awareness  of  the  special  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  helping  the  blind  child  to  walk, 
talk,  feed  himself,  and  be  toilet  trained.  In 
all  of  the  developmental  phases  of  the 
blind  baby,  the  parents  must  be  constantly 
reminded  that  the  development  of  the  blind 
child  will  be  slower  than  that  of  the  sighted 
child. 

We  are  in  a  position  of  treating  three 
children  who  demonstrate  the  foregoing 
points  remarkably  well.  In  the  case  of  A, 
who  came  to  us  at  the  age  of  seven  and  a 
half,  we  found  a  very  subdued,  withdrawn 
youngster  who  verbalized  a  great  deal  but 
not  in  relation  to  other  people;  she  lived 
in  her  own  fantasy  world.  In  going  over 
the  past  history  of  this  child’s  develop¬ 
ment,  it  was  ascertained  that  somewhere 
between  the  age  of  two  and  three  a  change 
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in  the  child's  behavior  occurred.  Until  that 
age,  apparently  she  had  made  a  normal  ad¬ 
justment  to  living.  It  is  possible  that  with 
the  birth  of  a  sibling,  A  felt  rejected  and  left 
out  of  the  picture  and  suddenly  withdrew 
into  her  own  little  world.  She  came  from 
the  kind  of  family  where  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  was  stressed  over  and  above  all 
other  aspects  of  living.  Our  goal,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  break  through  her  fantasy 
world  and  encourage  her  to  live  in  reality 
and  to  relate  to  others.  In  discussing  this 
with  the  mother,  we  were  able  to  establish 
to  our  satisfaction  that  apparently  all  the 
proper  things  were  done  for  the  child  to 
help  her  development  in  all  areas  until  the 
birth  of  the  new  sibling.  We  feel  that  the 
trauma  of  sharing  the  parents,  in  addition 
to  possibly  further  pressure  to  achieve  in¬ 
tellectually,  caused  the  emotional  disturb¬ 
ance  to  develop.  It  is  only  after  a  year  and 
a  half  of  treating  both  the  mother  and  the 
child,  with  outside  forces  contributing  in  a 
positive  way  to  what  we  were  trying  to 
effect,  that  we  were  able  to  break  down  the 
resistance  of  the  parents.  At  the  time  that 
A  was  able  to  express  her  hostility  towards 
the  mother,  immediate  improvement  in  her 
emotional  reactions  was  noted.  She  has 
continued  to  express  her  feelings  openly. 
At  this  time  A,  although  still  not  able  to 
play  constructively  with  her  peers,  is  a 
better  adjusted  child. 

In  the  case  of  B,  this  child  was  subjected 
to  one  of  the  most  traumatic  experiences 
that  a  youngster  can  have.  She  was  placed 
in  an  institution  at  an  early  age.  The  father 
of  this  child  stated  that  when  his  child 
was  born  blind,  he  attended  every  possible 
group  meeting  held  for  the  parents  of  blind 
children.  He  feels  that  he  gained  nothing 
from  these  experiences  other  than  to  have 
discussions  about  his  feelings  of  guilt  with 
respect  to  having  fathered  a  blind  child. 
He  stated  that  if  concrete  suggestions  had 
been  made,  the  parents  could  have  handled 
the  child  more  adequately.  The  parents  are 
vague  with  respect  to  the  child’s  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance.  This  is  a  youngster  who 
has  been  diagnosed  as  having  a  neuro¬ 


logical  condition,  as  being  mentally  defec¬ 
tive  and/or  psychotic.  We  find  that  she 
is  none  of  these,  but  rather  a  child  with 
good  native  endowment  who  is  emotionally 
disturbed  but  not  mentally  ill.  During 
treatment  it  has  become  more  and  more 
apparent  that  B  has  not  had  sufficient  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  common  garden  variety  of 
objects  and  experiences  in  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Her  lack  of  knowledge  is  not  due  to 
retardation  but  rather  to  ignorance  be¬ 
cause  she  has  not  been  taught.  We  find  it 
very  difficult  at  this  time  to  overcome  this 
area  of  neglect.  As  stated  above,  if  learn¬ 
ing  of  certain  things  does  not  occur  at  the 
proper  age,  it  is  very  difficult,  almost  im¬ 
possible,  to  instruct  the  child  when  he  is 
older.  Much  resistance,  negativism  and  in¬ 
security  is  reflected  in  any  learning  situa¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  noted,  however,  that  B  is 
not  as  rigid  in  her  behavior,  i.e.,  she  ac¬ 
cepts  changes  in  the  environment  more 
readily  and  without  panic,  she  adjusts  to 
new  outside  situations  in  a  healthier  fash¬ 
ion,  and  recently  she  has  begun  to  ver¬ 
balize  her  feelings  with  respect  to  learn¬ 
ing,  stating:  “I  can’t  do  it,  I  don’t  know 
how.” 

In  the  case  of  C,  the  parents  were  told 
immediately  after  birth  to  place  her  since 
the  situation  was  a  hopeless  one.  Aside 
from  their  guilt  over  having  borne  a 
handicapped  youngster,  one  can  readily 
imagine  what  their  feelings  were  when 
they  were  given  the  above  suggestion  by 
their  pediatrician.  They  could  not  place  the 
child,  kept  her,  but  were  resentful,  bitter, 
and  ashamed.  In  this  case  we  were  dealing 
with  rejecting  parents  and  an  over-protec¬ 
tive  grandmother.  We  can  only  assume 
that,  although  the  grandmother’s  attitude 
towards  C  was  not  one  that  we  would 
recommend,  she  at  least  was  a  positive 
factor  in  the  early  years  of  this  child.  It 
was  necessary,  when  we  accepted  the  case, 
to  interview  the  grandmother  as  well  as  the 
parents  and  to  indicate  to  her  certain  things 
that  we  wanted  accomplished  and  other 
things  eliminated.  This  child  has  been  with 
us  for  a  short  time  only  and  we  have  no- 
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ticed  a  change  in  her,  especially  in  her 
ability  to  socialize.  It  was  necessary  to  be 
very  firm  with  the  parents  and  the  child 
as  well,  and  to  remove  certain  adverse 
elements  in  the  environment. 

We  have  given  a  brief  summary  of  three 
cases  that  are  being  worked  with  inten¬ 
sively.  One  demonstrates  acceptance  by 
pressure  as  far  as  intellectual  achievement 
is  concerned,  with  no  awareness  of  the  so¬ 
cial  needs  of  the  child.  The  second  case 
demonstrates  the  situation  of  ignorance, 
guilt,  rejection  and  ultimate  placement. 
The  third  case  highlights  a  situation  where 
the  parents  were  told  that  the  situation  was 
hopeless  but  were  unable  to  give  up  the 


child,  so  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
flict,  intensifying  their  guilt  feelings. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  the  blind 
child  should  be  treated  as  a  normal  child 
with  the  awareness  of  the  handicap,  so 
that  special  provisions  can  be  made  to  per¬ 
mit  normal  maturational  development.  We 
feel  that  no  progress  can  be  achieved,  ei¬ 
ther  in  early  infancy  or  in  the  age  group 
of  our  children,  unless  the  parents  are 
given  specific,  concrete  suggestions  with 
respect  to  helping  their  children  learn 
about  their  environment.  In  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  it  is  the  parents  who  have  the  most  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  child’s  life.  Without  the  fore¬ 
going,  he  will  vegetate. 


emotional  disturbance 

PRE-ADOLESCENCE: 

the  Caseworker  and  the  Family 

JOSEPHINE  CATENA 


Our  concern  here  is  with  the  group  of 
multiply-handicapped  blind  children  who 
are  forming  a  larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  the  caseloads  of  the  social  agencies  for 
the  blind.  In  this  paper  I  will  discuss  es¬ 
sentially  the  early  period  of  casework  con¬ 
tact.  While  I  am  dealing  primarily  with  the 
families  of  children  from  seven  to  twelve 
years,  many  of  the  problems  are  common 
to  the  families  of  the  multiply-handicapped 
blind  child  of  any  age. 

These  parents  have  suffered  the  trauma 
and  pain  of  learning  of  their  child’s  blind¬ 
ness.  Then  came  the  years  of  watching  the 
child  grow,  lagging  in  his  development  be¬ 
hind  sighted  children  and,  in  most  cases, 
behind  other  blind  children.  As  the  child 
becomes  older,  his  problems  become  more 
manifest,  and  by  the  time  he  reaches 
school  age,  parents  are  usually  aware,  on 


some  level,  that  he  has  some  problem  in 
addition  to  his  blindness.  Their  awareness 
now  becomes  strengthened  by  various  com¬ 
munity  influences,  and  the  parents  are  faced 
with  a  second  trauma,  which  intensifies 
their  feelings  of  guilt,  inadequacy,  anger, 
and  anxiety. 

Consider  the  case  of  Johnny  M.,  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  RLF,  now  nine  years  old.  Upon 
learning  of  his  blindness,  his  parents  had 
suffered  shock,  some  depression,  and  a 
break  in  their  marital  relationship.  They 
were  able  to  overcome  these  reactions  to 
some  degree  but  were  never  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  child  whose  handicap  was 
a  severe  threat  to  their  already  low  self¬ 
esteem.  Thus,  around  the  age  of  three, 
Johnny  began  to  show  signs  of  behavior 
disturbance.  During  his  early  childhood, 
Johnny’s  father  was  his  sole  consistent 
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support,  as  his  mother  vacillated  greatly 
in  her  attitude  and  approach  toward  him. 
At  the  age  of  seven,  Johnny  suffered  his 
first  convulsive  seizure,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  diagnosed  as  brain-damaged.  This, 
along  with  Johnny’s  increasingly  difficult 
behavior  and  minimal  academic  success  af¬ 
fected  his  father  so  strongly  that  now  Mr. 
M.  feels  hopeless  about  Johnny,  has  very 
little  patience  with  him,  and  is  almost  un¬ 
able  to  give  the  child  support  in  his  efforts 
to  cope  with  his  environment. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  case¬ 
worker  found  that  she  had  to  deal  with 
the  parents’  denial  of  the  child’s  problems. 
Despite  their  own  problems  in  handling  his 
tantrums,  teasing  behavior,  and  periods  of 
withdrawal,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  so¬ 
cial  workers  and  teachers  to  make  them 
aware  of  Johnny’s  disturbance,  the  M’s 
resisted  seeking  help  for  Johnny.  It  was 
only  after  a  threatened  removal  from 
school,  and  an  actual  removal  from  day 
camp  that  the  weight  of  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence  made  their  denial  untenable. 

The  parents  of  the  multiply  handicapped 
child  of  this  age  come  to  the  agency  with 
much  anxiety  and  strong  negative  feeling. 
They  are  confused  and  worried  by  their 
child’s  inability  to  function  adequately. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  through  other 
diagnostic  work-ups  which  have  resulted  in 
conflicting  diagnoses.  They  are  reluctant  to 
go  through  another  frustrating  experience, 
and  yet  painfully  eager  to  hear  an  opinion 
which  will  reassure  them  about  the  future 
and  offer  some  solution  for  the  present.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  fearful  of  hearing 
that  the  prognosis  is  poor,  or  that  there  is 
no  help. 

These  parents,  too,  have  suffered  much 
rejection  by  the  community  by  the  time 
their  child  reaches  this  age  range,  from 
relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends  as  well  as 
from  schools  and  recreation  programs. 
Thus,  the  parents  often  come  to  the 
agency  with  lack  of  trust  and  with  feelings 
of  hopelessness.  Their  own  experiences 
with  their  child  may  only  reinforce  their 
defeatism.  When  they  make  an  effort  to 


reach  out  to  the  child,  they  may  experience 
frustration  at  the  child’s  lack  of  response; 
the  parents  then  react  by  giving  less  to  the 
child,  which  adds  to  the  child’s  problem, 
further  decreasing  his  ability  to  respond. 

The  picture  is  sometimes  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  presence  of  long-standing 
personality  problems  in  the  parents,  or  in 
marital  conflicts. 

How  can  the  caseworker  help  in  such 
a  complex  situation?  In  the  period  of  in¬ 
itial  contact,  the  main  purpose  is  to  collect 
relevant  data  for  the  diagnostic  work-up 
and  to  help  the  parents  relate  to  a  source 
of  help.  For  both  these  purposes,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  relationship  which  gives 
strength  to  the  parents  is  crucial.  The 
caseworker  must  demonstrate  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  parent’s  needs,  fears,  and 
negative  feelings,  and  help  the  parents  ex¬ 
press  these  on  whatever  level  they  can. 
She  must  also  be  reassuring  and  hopeful, 
wherever  this  is  realistic.  At  the  same  time 
she  must  not  stimulate  unrealistic  hopes  by 
denying  negatives. 

Channeling  Empathy 

Here  the  caseworker’s  job  is  made  more 
complex  by  her  own  reactions.  It  has  been 
the  common  experience  of  caseworkers  in 
our  agency  to  find  feelings  of  depression, 
frustration  and  anxiety  aroused  in  them 
by  the  serious  nature  of  the  children’s 
handicaps  and  the  damaging  effects  on  the 
families.  We  have  found  that  by  airing 
these  mutual  experiences  with  each  other 
we  have  been  able  not  only  to  prevent  their 
interference  with  our  work,  but  to  use 
them  to  enhance  our  worker-parent  rela¬ 
tionships. 

The  recognition  of  our  own  feelings 
helps  us  appreciate  the  parents’  need  to 
go  slowly  in  facing  all  the  pain  of  having 
a  multiply  handicapped  child.  This  be¬ 
comes  especially  important  when  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  diagnosis  is  made.  Most 
parents  cannot  integrate  this  immediately, 
and  may  need  a  number  of  sessions  during 
which  they  can  ask  questions  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  diagnosis,  can  disagree,  and 
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can  experience  as  much  of  their  feeling 
reaction  as  is  possible  for  them.  Here 
again,  the  social  worker’s  willingness  to 
face  the  problem  with  them,  honestly,  with 
appropriate  attention  to  both  positive  and 
negative  aspects,  is  of  great  importance. 
This  job  is,  of  course,  considerably  easier 
when  the  possibility  exists  to  offer  a  con¬ 
crete  program  to  the  parents  and  to  the 
child.  In  many  cases,  parents  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  accept  counseling  or  guidance  for 
themselves  unless  a  program  is  provided. 
The  parents’  ability  to  accept  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  is  directly  related  to  their  ability  to 
accept  their  child’s  problems. 

The  final  part  of  the  initial  phase  of 
casework  contact  is  preparing  the  parents 
for  participation  in  the  special  program. 


As  this  may  often  include  continued  coun¬ 
seling  for  the  parents,  the  most  effective 
preparation  has  been  the  steady  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  parent  in  the  relationship  with 
the  caseworker.  If  this  has  been  possible, 
the  parents  understand  what  is  to  come  be¬ 
cause  they  have  already  experienced  the 
process.  They  must  also  be  prepared,  in 
most  cases,  for  a  long  period  of  special 
treatment  for  themselves  and  their  child, 
and  for  the  establishment  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  limited  goals. 

At  this  time,  the  problem  of  the  multi¬ 
ply  handicapped  blind  child  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  we  have  to  face.  By  turning 
our  attention  to  this  problem  let  us  hope 
we  can  find  more  ways  to  offer  help  to 
this  needy  group  of  parents  and  children. 


emotional  disturbance 

The  Caseworker 
Faces  the  Adolescent 

GEORGIAN  A  WAGNER 


I  am  discussing  services  to  multiple- 
handicapped  adolescents,  because,  during 
a  period  of  three  years,  a  fair  number  of 
congenitally  blind  young  men  and  women 
have  come  through  the  Long  Island  Re¬ 
habilitation  Center  of  the  IHB  during  the 
adolescent  period  and  have  presented  long- 
lasting  emotional  disturbances  and/or  re¬ 
tardation  along  with  other  problems. 

Adolescence  is  a  difficult  period  for 
most  people,  and  when  blindness  is  added, 
deeper  and  more  far-reaching  problems  of¬ 
ten  develop.  This  is  not  to  say  that  blind¬ 
ness  in  itself  necessarily  causes  emo¬ 
tional  or  personality  problems.  The  same 
frustrations  and  deprivation  that  cause  dis¬ 
turbance  in  sighted  adolescents  cause  per¬ 


sonality  crippling  in  the  blind  adolescent. 
However,  there  is  greater  susceptibility  to 
trauma  and  chronic  emotional  stress,  both 
to  the  blind  adolescent  and  to  his  family. 
He  may  more  easily  reactivate  unresolved 
conflicts  which  previously  might  have  been 
handled  satisfactorily  by  his  parents.  If  bas¬ 
ically  his  fundamental  needs  have  been 
met,  i.e.,  security  and  backing  by  both 
parents,  their  love  and  understanding,  and 
opportunity  to  express  feelings  of  love, 
hate,  and  aggression,  and  to  learn  what 
they  are  like  and  how  to  deal  with  them, 
he  is  better  able  to  cope  with  this  period 
of  adjustment.  When  there  has  been  the 
normal  course  of  ego  development,  prob¬ 
lems  are  fewer. 
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Since  early  childhood  this  adolescent 
consistently  has  met  prejudice,  has  been 
made  to  feel  socially  inferior,  and  there  is 
the  real  danger  of  his  seeing  himself  as  in¬ 
adequate  and  worthless.  Previously  he  may 
have  satisfied  the  parental  demands  by  re¬ 
maining  infantile.  Now  his  family  may  be 
feeling  more  hostility  toward  their  bur¬ 
densome  situation,  yet  concomitantly  there 
are  feelings  of  guilt  and  anxiety  in  them. 
The  adolescent  may  feel  he  is  at  fault  for 
the  “tragedy.” 

In  the  blind  teenager,  the  struggle  to 
surmount  childhood  dependency  is  inten¬ 
sified.  He  now  faces  the  reality  that  the 
chances  for  independence  are  more  limited 
for  him.  Perhaps  he  has  constantly  been 
made  to  feel  aware  that  he  needs  addi¬ 
tional  care,  and  that  he  has  caused  much 
effort  and  expense.  Achievement  has  been 
more  difficult  for  him  than  for  his  normal 
sighted  peers  and  the  handicap  could  be 
threatening  to  him  in  his  attempt  to  satisfy 
his  needs.  We  see  the  multiple-handicapped 
blind  adolescent  limited  in  the  area  of 
sharing  and  making  decisions  (responsi¬ 
bility)  and  in  understanding  the  world, 
(difficulty  in  seeing  himself  in  respect  to 
the  social  and  physical  environment). 
There  may  be  limitations,  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological,  with  a  resultant  lack  of  func¬ 
tion. 

The  adolescent  comes  to  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  center  often  totally  unprepared  for 
meeting  this  new  experience  which  is  geared 
toward  helping  him  function  independ¬ 
ently.  Often  he  or  his  parents  come  seek¬ 
ing  this  new  experience  which  offers  a  ray 
of  hope.  Often  the  rehabilitation  experi¬ 
ence  is  sought  as  a  panacea  to  all  prob¬ 
lems,  and  parents  expect  that  this  will,  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  make  up 
for  what  has  been  lacking  in  the  total  life 
experience  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 

History-taking  is  of  utmost  importance 
in  the  casework  process.  It  should  be  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  possible.  A  gen¬ 
eral  exploration  is  needed  of  early  back¬ 
ground,  the  relationship  with  each  parent, 
with  siblings,  social  adjustment,  adjust¬ 


ment  at  home,  at  the  school,  how  the 
child  has  been  trained,  family  attitudes, 
what  previous  efforts  have  been  made  in 
helping  the  child,  whether  parents  have 
sought  help,  etc.  There  must  be  a  careful 
checking  of  what  the  client  can  do,  for 
we  may  assume  nothing  about  him. 

Casework  involves  working  directly 
with  the  adolescent  as  well  as  with  his 
parents.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
casework  contact  must  be  interpreted  to 
the  client  and  his  family  so  that  it  may 
be  seen  as  a  meaningful  and  helping  one. 
The  degree  and  intensity  of  the  contacts 
will  vary  depending  on  the  individual  situa¬ 
tion.  For  the  most  effective  rehabilitation 
experience  there  must  be  cohesion  with  re¬ 
habilitation  staff,  client  and  family,  all 
working  together  cooperatively. 

Often,  with  a  multiple-handicapped 
child,  we  see  an  incorporation  into  the 
mother,  an  absence  of  self-concept  and 
little  identification  with  the  father.  This 
appears  to  be  quite  prevalent,  indeed,  al¬ 
most  a  constant  factor. 

Two  Cases 

Arnold,  age  eighteen,  had  been  known 
to  our  agency  for  approximately  ten  years. 
Diagnosis:  Retrolental  Fibroplasia.  Ini¬ 
tially  his  mother  requested  simple  services, 
i.e.,  talking  book  machine,  recreation,  etc. 
Both  parents  were  well  educated,  success¬ 
ful,  and  set  high  standards  for  their  son. 
The  mother  had  previously  sought  help 
at  a  time  when  there  were  no  direct  serv¬ 
ices  for  blind  children  in  the  area,  and 
hence  had  to  work  out  her  conflict  and 
problems  the  best  she  could.  At  the  time 
of  contact,  she  was  seeking  direct  ma¬ 
terial  advice  as  to  what  to  do,  while  run¬ 
ning  away  from  the  kind  of  involvement 
that  would  help  her  understand  the  why’s 
of  her  own  behavior  and  Arnold’s.  She 
was  full  of  self-blame,  and  seemed  to  be 
using  this  as  a  defense  against  further  self¬ 
involvement.  The  parents’  attitude  was  one 
of  forcing  him  to  develop  up  to  their  ex¬ 
pectations  and  not  according  to  his  readi¬ 
ness. 
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After  Arnold  graduated  from  high 
school,  where  he  attended  special  classes, 
he  came  to  the  rehabilitation  center  for 
evaluation  and  training,  so  that  he  might 
prepare  for  the  goal  that  his  parents  had 
set  for  him — college. 

Arnold  was  a  likable  person,  but  other¬ 
wise  ill  prepared  for  coping  with  life.  He 
had  little  ability  to  comprehend  even  the 
most  simple  concepts  of  his  environment. 
Although  his  intelligence  was  bright-nor¬ 
mal  he  had  not  been  allowed  or  given  the 
opportunity  to  learn  what  goes  on  around 
him  daily,  i.e.,  he  had  little  concept  of 
what  a  city  block  was,  what  a  head  of  let¬ 
tuce  looks  like,  etc.  Nor  did  he  have  too 
much  curiosity  about  himself  or  his  en¬ 
vironment.  He  did  not  even  know  the  color 
of  his  hair  or  eyes.  Arnold  expressed  hos¬ 
tility  toward  his  parents  and  seemed  to 
blame  much  of  his  shortcomings  on  them. 
Although  there  was  some  reality  in  this, 
he  also  used  it  to  avoid  taking  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  himself. 

Arnold  had  great  difficulty  in  spacial 
conceptualization,  and  poor  orientation. 
Progress  was  limited  in  travel  but  although 
he  might  some  times  get  lost  coming  from 
the  railroad  station  to  the  rehabilitation 
center,  he  could  use  the  public  systems  to 
get  there.  This  was  a  new  experience  for 
him. 

Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  problems 
a  psychiatric  consultation  was  suggested 
However  the  psychiatrist  did  not  feel  that 
Arnold  had  enough  ego  strength  for  inten¬ 
sive  treatment. 

The  focus  on  working  with  Arnold  was 
in  helping  him  build  his  ego  strength, 
evoke  a  curiosity  in  him,  and  help  him  to 
function  as  independently  as  possible.  Con¬ 
comitantly,  the  caseworker  continued  to 
see  the  mother  (and  the  father  when  pos¬ 
sible),  working  to  give  concrete  help  and 
education  in  a  practical  problem  area.  We 
got  Arnold  interested  in  knowing  what 
clothes  he  owned,  where  they  were  kept, 
how  to  shave  and  shower  by  himself.  He 
learned  to  identify  money,  and  his  parents 
were  encouraged  to  give  him  an  allowance. 


The  family  moved  to  allow  him  a  room  of 
his  own.  Arnold  tested  out  at  home  the 
new  experiences  he  had  at  the  center.  He 

i 

was  more  motivated  to  learn  for  himself 
and  not  because  his  parents  made  him. 

Whether  or  not  Arnold  will  have  gained 
enough  from  this  rehabilitation  experience 
and  his  new  found  independence  and  curi¬ 
osity  to  carry  him  through  a  successful  col¬ 
lege  experience,  is  to  be  seen.  He  has 
achieved  some  measure  of  success  thus  far 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  can  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

Many  of  the  adolescents  who  come  to 
the  center  have  been  “pushed  through” 
school  systems,  having  never  learned  ele¬ 
mentary  reading.  Others  have  been  so 
sheltered  by  their  parents  that  they  have 
never  been  allowed  to  travel  alone  outside 
of  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Eight- 
een-year-old  William  was  a  brain  injured 
child,  born  with  cataracts  in  both  eyes,  but 
not  classified  legally  blind  until  recently. 
He  had  Grand  Mai  seizures,  but  has  had 
none  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  received 
home  instruction  and  graduated  from  high 
school.  William  lives  with  his  parents,  both 
of  whom  are  employed,  and  who  pay  a 
neighbor  to  stay  with  William  during  the 
day.  He  has  always  lived  a  limited  and 
protected  life,  having  no  close  friends. 
Both  parents  are  fearful  of  permitting  him 
to  travel  by  himself. 

William  appears  to  be  a  rather  restricted, 
conforming  type  of  person  in  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  others,  his  self-concept  is  poor, 
he  is  unable  to  express  any  annoyance  and 
has  a  great  need  to  be  accepted  and  to 
please.  There  is  a  passive  acceptance  of  his 
handicap  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
his  parents. 

His  mother  is  over-protective  and  has 
the  need  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  hand¬ 
icap.  His  father  is  also  over-protective  and 
very  critical  of  his  son’s  attempts  to  be 
more  independent.  William’s  relationship 
is  primarily  with  his  mother  and  he  rarely 
sees  himself  as  separated  from  her. 

The  initial  focus  of  the  caseworker 
presently  is  to  help  William  build  up  his 
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own  concept  of  self,  help  him  to  grow  and 
function  more  independently.  Continued 
contact  is  necessary  with  his  parents  if  he 
is  to  be  helped  toward  independence. 

In  many  of  these  young  people,  adoles¬ 
cence  is  merely  a  physical  and  not  an 
emotional  change.  Many  at  twenty  or 
twenty-one  are  at  the  same  stage  as  a 
child  of  twelve.  There  has  been  no  move¬ 
ment  emotionally,  no  maturing  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  ego.  They  have 
learned  to  be  blind  but  not  how  to  be  “peo¬ 
ple.”  One  cannot  develop  kinesthetic  values 
at  eighteen  if  they  are  not  developed  at 
eight.  Nor  can  the  psychological  and  social 
lack  of  development  be  made  up  for  now. 

I  strongly  conclude  that  an  earlier  con¬ 


tact  with  the  child  and  parent  would  give 
a  better  chance  of  avoiding  unnecessary 
secondary  handicaps,  such  as  the  passivity 
resulting  from  over-protection.  It  is  easier 
to  provide  opportunities  favorable  to  the 
adolescent’s  development  than  to  deal  with 
problems  that  have  already  developed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
child’s  needs  and  recognition  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Help  given  at  adolescence  can  still  be 
effective  but  cannot  offset  the  total  de¬ 
privation  and  malfunctioning  that  we  see 
as  a  result  of  severe  over-protection  and 
failure  of  earlier  service.  It  is  important  for 
educators  and  professional  workers  to  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  early  recogni¬ 
tion  of  problems. 


brain-injury 

DIAGNOSIS 

TREATMENT 

CHARLES  C.  CHANG,  M.D.,  F.A.A.P. 


We  pediatricians  have  one  main  goal:  to 
keep  healthy  children  well,  and  to  cure 
those  who  are  ill.  But  most  handicapped 
children  are  neither  ill  nor  well.  What  is 
our  duty  vis-a-vis  these  children?  Their 
families?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
comprises  my  main  challenge  in  this  pres¬ 
entation. 

In  my  experience,  I  have  noted  that 
some  blind  children  have  one  or  more 
handicapping  conditions  besides  their 
blindness:  mainly  brain  injuries,  mostly 
caused  either  prenatally,  or  in  association 
with  the  birth  process,  or  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  infancy. 

Symptoms  most  common  among  these 
children  are  unpredictability  in  behavior, 
hyperactivity,  distractibility,  impulsiveness, 


irritability,  and  difficulties  in  abstract  think¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  terms  of  number  con¬ 
cept.  Generally,  then,  they  display  weak¬ 
ened  controls  and  signs  of  diminished 
powers  of  inhibition. 

Secondary  characteristics  along  this  syn¬ 
drome  include  actions  reflecting  the  child’s 
self-image:  his  feelings  about  himself,  his 
attitudes  toward  his  disability,  and  his  re¬ 
actions  to  the  way  others  deal  with  him. 
Feelings  of  anxiety  or  fear  without  focus, 
emotional  immaturity,  and  compensatory 
mechanisms  such  as  stubborness  and/or 
negativism  are  often  evident,  as  are  de¬ 
linquency,  often  caused  by  frustration  and 
school  failure. 

Evidence  of  one,  or  even  a  combina¬ 
tion,  of  these  symptoms,  however,  need 
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not  spell  the  presence  of  brain  injury.  Prior 
to  forming  a  diagnosis,  the  doctor  must 
look  into  the  complete  history  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  including  the  mother’s  health 
during  pregnancy,  the  conditions  during 
the  birth,  and  the  child’s  health  during 
infancy.  He  must  administer  a  thorough 
physical  and  neurological  examination. 
This  should  include  testing  of  tendon  re¬ 
flexes,  coordination  and  attention  to  pos¬ 
tural  and  righting  reflexes,  as  well  as  elec¬ 
troencephalogram,  pneumoencephalogram, 
arteriography,  and  psychological  tests. 

Parent  Counseling 

Once  the  condition  has  been  diagnosed, 
what  can  the  doctor  do?  First,  I  believe, 
he  should  speak  to  the  parents,  together 
or  individually,  to  determine  their  attitude 
toward  the  child  and  his  disability,  and  to 
explain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  child’s 
problem.  By  making  them  aware  of  the 
organic  physical  problems  which  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  condition,  he  can  aid  them  in 
gaining  a  more  objective  outlook  on  the 
problems  involved,  and  go  a  long  way 
toward  dissipating  some  of  their  personal 
feelings  of  guilt.  If  the  parents  seem  con¬ 
cerned  about  practical  matters  of  child- 
rearing,  and  ask  such  questions  as  “what 
can  my  child  do?,”  the  pediatrician  may 
be  able  to  suggest  certain  basic  household 
tasks  and/or  games  of  which  the  child  is 
capable.  This  will  at  once  aid  the  parents 
and  give  the  child  a  feeling  of  usefulness 
and  a  purpose  in  living.  In  line  with  this, 
he  may  also  suggest  arrangements  of 
household  furnishings  and  family  schedul¬ 
ing  which  take  into  account  the  child’s 
special  problems  and  facilitate  his  daily 
activities  and  their  integration  into  family 
routines,  in  ways  that  do  not  call  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  his  condition. 

In  short,  he  should  serve  as  the  parents’ 
sounding  board,  allowing  them  to  air  their 
fears  and  frustrations  through  consultation. 
In  this  way,  the  overanxious,  over-protec¬ 
tive  attitudes  which  interfere  with  the 
child’s  continued  development  will  be  si¬ 
phoned  out  of  the  home  atmosphere,  leav¬ 


ing  parents  free  and  willing  to  aid  the 
child  in  his  rehabilitation  and  in  his  growth 
toward  socialization  and  self-reliance. 

The  Doctor,  the  Child  and  the  Community 

The  pediatrician  may  also  be  most  help¬ 
ful  in  counseling  the  child  directly.  If  his 
contact  is  good  and  the  child  has  confi¬ 
dence  in  him,  his  positive  directions  and 
objective  understanding  of  the  various 
complications  involved  may  make  him  a 
resource  the  child  will  welcome. 

Certain  medications  may  be  valuable 
adjuncts  to  promoting  a  child’s  social  and 
scholastic  success.*  If,  with  the  use  of 
medication,  the  extremes  of  the  child’s 
primary  behavior  characteristics  can  be  re¬ 
duced,  these  should  be  immediately  pre¬ 
scribed.  As  a  result,  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  children  may  be  able  to  give  him 
greater  acceptance  and  recognition.  But 
medication,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  at 
best  a  crutch.  Its  use  is  well  justified  only 
if,  in  the  long  run,  it  enables  the  child  to 
experience  success  and  the  sense  of  being 
loved  and  appreciated. 

Most  important  in  gaining  this  feeling 
of  acceptance  and  love  is  proper  school 
placement.  Although  most  pediatricians  are 
not  in  a  position  to  supervise  the  special 
education  program  directly,  they  can  be 
of  considerable  help  in  pointing  out  the 
nature  of  the  child’s  disability  to  school 
personnel  and  in  assisting  them  to  take  the 
necessary  steps. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  pediatrician’s 
position  in  the  community.  Here,  he  is  in 
an  excellent  position  to  promote  more  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
brain-injured  and  multiply  handicapped 
children,  through  the  parents  as  well  as  the 

*  For  the  promotion  of  longer  attention  span  and 
better  application  to  school  work,  as  well  as  for  reduc¬ 
ing  some  of  the  variabilities  that  characterize  the 
brain-injured  child’s  pattern  of  adjustment,  ampheta¬ 
mine  sulfate  and  dextro-amphetamine  sulfate  still  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  drugs  of  first  choice.  For  the  relief  of 
symptoms  related  to  explosive,  catastrophic  reactions, 
some  of  the  newer  “tranquilizing”  preparations  may 
be  of  assistance.  Antihistaminic  preparations  have  also 
been  suggested.  One  might  anticipate  that  some  of  the 
anticonvulsant  drugs  would  be  of  particular  assistance 
to  brain-injured  children.  Barbiturates  and  other  seda¬ 
tives  are  generally  contra-indicated  for  the  relief  of 
children’s  behavior  symptoms.  As  a  whole,  medication 
is  never  a  cure-all  for  the  brain-injured  child. 
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school  personnel.  It  is,  of  course,  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain  behavior  difficulties  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  be  making  excuses  for 
them,  but  a  judicious  combination  of 
recommending  firm  controls  and  positive 
guidance,  coupled  with  an  understanding 
of  basic  underlying  causes  of  the  children’s 
difficulties,  are  often  quite  helpful. 

A  Community  Program 

On  this  score,  Fischer*  has  been  most 
helpful.  He  suggests  that  the  total  care  of 
a  child  with  a  handicap  must  encompass 
“the  Five  E’s” — Enumeration,  Evaluation, 
Education,  Eradication,  and  Emancipa¬ 
tion. 

Enumeration:  The  process  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  its  spe¬ 
cial  needs,  existing  facilities  and  facilities 
possibly  needed  in  each  community. 

Evaluation:  Development  of  a  diagnos¬ 
tic  center  to  study  the  multiple  phases  of 
each  child’s  handicap  and  outlining  an 
overall  plan  for  care. 

Education:  The  process  which  begins 
with  assisting  the  patient  to  understand 
himself  and  his  problems  and  come  to 
grips  with  them,  and  continues  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  parents  of  handicapped 
children  to  exchange  views  and  offer  each 
other  “strength  and  wisdom  to  combat 
their  problems.”  Physicians  and  ancillary 
workers  also  require  education  directed  to¬ 
ward  helping  the  handicapped  child.  The 
community  needs  to  be  educated;  for  this, 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  governmental, 
private  and  other  agencies  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  goal  are  essential. 

Eradication:  The  process  of  prevention, 
rehabilitation,  and  correction  of  the  defect. 
All  community  resources  must  be  directed 
toward  this  end. 

Emancipation:  The  end  result  of  a  total 
care  program.  The  transference  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  from  a  position  of  dependence  to  one 
of  independence. 

Obviously,  then,  the  pediatrician  must 


*  Fischer,  Carl  C.,  “The  Community  and  the  Handi¬ 
capped  Child.”  Pediatric  Clinics  of  North  America, 
4  :757  ( August  1957). 


be  the  champion  and  best  friend  of  the 
handicapped  child.  He  must  seek  out  and 
use  every  facility  available  for  his  patient, 
and  should  keep  up  a  never-ending  flow  of 
encouragement  to  the  parents  and  the 
child.  Having  done  this,  what  more  re¬ 
ward  can  he  have  than  the  child’s  grateful 
thanks? 

Certain  improvements  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  provisions  for  multiply  handicapped 
blind  children  would  ensure  their  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  fullest  of  their  capacity.  Op¬ 
portunities  to  attend  school  rather  than  to 
receive  instruction  at  home  should  be  en¬ 
larged.  Greater  participation  of  teams  in 
establishing  criteria  for  special  placement 
of  children  in  the  educational  system,  for 
evaluating  children  at  various  stages  of  their 
education,  and  for  personal  review  of  the 
children  is  desirable.  Ideally,  the  team 
would  be  composed  of  a  teacher  from  the 
special  education  field,  a  social  worker,  a 
public  health  nurse,  a  psychologist,  and  a 
vocational  counselor.  In  addition  to  the 
school  physician  or  pediatrician,  an 
ophthalmologist,  a  neurologist,  and  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  would  be  included. 

Only  through  a  partnership  between  the 
medical  profession  and  the  schools  can  we 
hope  for  more  complete  attainment  of  an 
adequate  educational  program  for  children 
with  handicaps. 

A  PEDIATRICIAN’S  CREDO* 

1)  I  realize  that  externally  invisible  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  heart  disease  or  deafness, 
can  be  just  as  crippling  as  a  paralyzed  limb. 

2)  When  a  child  is  found  to  have  a  hand¬ 
icapping  condition,  I  look  carefully  for  other 
defects  because  multiple  handicaps  in  the  same 
child  occur  more  often  than  single  handicaps. 

3)  I  do  not  turn  a  diagnosis  into  a  label 
for  a  child.  I  do  not  turn  adjectives  into 
nouns.  He  is  not  “an  epileptic”;  she  is  not  “a 
diabetic.” 

4)  When  central  nervous  system  involve¬ 
ment  exists,  I  know  that  the  manifestations 
can  be  neuromuscular,  sensory,  intellectual, 
convulsive  and  emotional,  and  at  times  even 
more  subtle  and  elusive. 

5)  I  know  that  medical  specialists  other 


*  This  credo  of  twenty-five  statements  for  a  pedia¬ 
trician’s  role  in  the  care  of  handicapped  children  is  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Wishik,  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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than  the  pediatrician  can  help  and  that  there 
are  elements  in  the  care  of  the  handicapped 
child  that  are  outside  the  field  of  medicine. 

6)  I  am  not  an  amateur  psychometrist.  I 
do  not  make  flip  judgments  on  a  handicapped 
child’s  intelligence. 

7)  I  try  to  find  out  what  is  known  about 
the  genetics  of  a  condition  without  injecting 
my  own  desire  for  unwarranted  optimism  or 
pessimism. 

8)  I  do  not  make  decisions  for  the  family. 
I  lay  all  the  facts  clearly  before  them  so  they 
can  arrive  at  their  solution. 

9)  I  advise  parents  on  immunization,  safety, 
and  other  means  of  preventing  their  children 
from  becoming  handicapped. 

10)  In  the  health  supervision  of  well  chil¬ 
dren,  I  am  on  the  lookout  for  signs  of  incipi¬ 
ent  conditions  that  may  lead  to  handicaps. 

11)  When  the  child  has  had  an  unfavor¬ 
able  health  experience  that  has  potential  for 
producing  a  particular  handicap  later,  I  clas¬ 
sify  that  child  on  my  records  as  “susceptible” 
or  “vulnerable”  and  make  a  special  point  of 
following  him  and  seeing  him  periodically. 

12)  I  know  that  “case  finding”  is  more  than 
finding  a  new  case;  after  that,  looking  for 
gaps  in  the  child’s  total  rehabilitation — physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  emotional,  social,  educational, 
and  vocational;  this  also  is  “finding  the  case” 
in  need  of  care. 

13)  I  am  willing  and  able  to  work  as  a 
member  of  a  professional  team,  respecting 
the  contributions  and  opinions  of  the  other 
disciplines  and  subordinating  my  role  to  the 
decisions  of  the  group. 

14)  I  can  flexibly  assume  varying  degrees 
of  responsibility  for  different  children  to  fit 


each  situation  best — sometimes  sharing  with 
the  consultants  in  the  special  care  of  the 
handicap. 

15)  Although  I  do  not  have  technical  su¬ 
pervision  over  physical  therapy  and  certain 
other  special  treatments,  I  include  them  in 
my  over-all  assessment  of  the  child’s  needs 
and  progress. 

16)  I  realize  how  easily  the  presence  of  a 
chronic  handicapping  condition  in  a  child  can 
throw  the  family  into  medical  indigency. 

17)  I  am  acquainted  with  the  programs  of 
community  agencies  and  I  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  care  of  my  handicapped  patients. 

18)  I  recognize  the  importance  of  continu¬ 
ity  of  care  over  a  span  of  years.  If  I  lose  con¬ 
tact  with  the  family,  I  call  for  help  to  get  the 
child  back  under  medical  supervision. 

19)  I  encourage  the  child  to  participate  in 
normal  social  groups  and  I  work  for  increas¬ 
ing  his  acceptance  by  these  groups  and  by  the 
community  in  general. 

20)  I  participate  in  decisions,  plans,  and 
arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  child. 

21)  I  interpret  to  non-medical  professional 
persons  medical  information  they  should  have 
about  a  handicapped  child. 

22)  I  participate  in  advising  on  plans  and 
arrangements  for  the  child’s  future  vocation. 

23)  I  advise  and  support  the  family  in  the 
difficult  decisions  they  may  have  to  make  on 
institutional  placement  for  their  child. 

24)  I  help  to  advise  parents’  groups  and 
other  organizations  of  citizens  on  how  they 
can  improve  services  to  handicapped  children. 

25)  I  strive  for  the  improvement  of  my 
community’s  resources  for  the  care  of  handi¬ 
capped  children. 


AAWB  Convention 


St.  Louis  was  the  1961  convention  city 
for  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  Two  distinguishing  features 
of  the  meeting  were  the  evidence  of  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  concept  of  work  with 
blind  persons,  and  the  adoption  of  a  re¬ 
vised  constitution. 

The  modern  concept  referred  to  was 
implied  in  the  convention  theme,  “Obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Citizen  in  a  Democracy,”  which 
was  naturally  applied  chiefly  to  persons 
who  are  blind.  Therefore,  attention  was 
given  to  ways  of  enabling  blind  persons  to 
assume  their  obligations  as  citizens  and 
with  outlining  those  obligations.  Included 
were  such  instances  as  membership  in  civic 
and  political  groups,  the  development  of 


mobility  skills,  preparation  by  education 
and  rehabilitation  for  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  new  know-how  concerning 
professional  preparation  and  placement. 

In  many  of  the  various  sub-group  meet¬ 
ings  the  discussions  involved  progress  re¬ 
ports  and  summaries  of  accomplishments, 
as  well  as  what  remains  to  be  done  in  work 
for  blind  persons. 

The  new  constitution  had  been  drawn 
up  during  the  past  year  by  a  committee 
on  structure  and  fiscal  control,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

The  officers  now  consist  of  a  president, 
president-elect,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 
Candidates  for  office  will  be  nominated 
hereafter  by  a  special  nominating  com- 
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mittee  appointed  by  the  president,  whereas 
they  were  formerly  nominated  by  the  board 
of  directors.  An  exception  to  this  provision 
is  that  of  the  present  president,  who  by 
virtue  of  his  prior  election  will  serve  out 
his  term  as  president. 

Provision  is  now  made  for  an  executive 
committee,  which  is  to  serve  between  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  board  and  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  board,  as  well  as  an  executive  sec¬ 
retary  whose  powers  are  delineated  by  the 
executive  committee. 

Officers  elected  at  St.  Louis  are  Jake 
Jacobson,  president;  Marjorie  Hooper, 


president-elect;  Louis  Rives,  secretary; 
George  Werntz,  treasurer. 

There  were  two  recipients  of  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Award  this  year:  Lon  E. 
Alsup,  executive  secretary-director  of  the 
Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Helen  Ecker,  a  volunteer  worker  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  presented  with  the 
Alfred  Allen  Award  for  her  long  service 
to  blind  persons  in  her  community. 

The  1962  convention  will  be  held  in 
Cleveland. 


BY  A  Convention 


The  175  delegates  who  journeyed  to 
southern  California  to  take  part  in  the 
sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  elected  a  new  presi¬ 
dent,  adopted  two  far-reaching  resolutions 
and,  business  over,  set  down  to  enjoying 
the  lures  of  Hollywood. 

The  sight  of  all  the  action  was  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel  in  Hollywood,  the  date: 
July  18-22.  The  new  national  president, 
elected  unanimously,  is  George  M.  Gil- 
lispie.  Other  national  officers  are:  vice- 
president,  William  M.  Hughes,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania;  treasurer,  Harrison 
Gilpin,  Spokane,  Washington;  secretary, 
Durhan  D.  Hail,  Reedsport,  Oregon;  judge- 


advocate,  Theodore  Gilligan,  New  Roch¬ 
elle,  New  York;  chaplain,  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Carroll,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  and  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms,  James  H.  Butler,  Miami 
Springs,  Florida. 

On  July  22,  the  convention  unanimously 
adopted  President  Kennedy’s  stand  on  the 
Berlin  crisis,  and  proceeded  to  approve  a 
resolution  applauding  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration  for  its  decision  to  undertake  a 
full-scale  follow-up  study  of  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  as  a  sequel  to  the  1952-53  study. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
under  contract  to  the  VA  will  do  the  study. 

Next  year’s  convention  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia. 
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NFB  Convention 


The  twenty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  was 
held  July  4-7  at  the  Muehlbach  Hotel  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  convention  it  was  evident  that 
the  keen  factional  rivalry  which  has  been 
in  evidence  for  some  time  would  continue 
throughout  the  sessions. 

The  major  items  of  business  on  the  first 
day’s  agenda  were  to  settle  a  dispute  in¬ 
volving  the  seating  of  North  Dakota’s  dele¬ 
gate,  the  president’s  report,  and  the  re¬ 
admittance  or  rejection  of  the  suspended 
state  affiliates.  After  much  heated  discus¬ 
sion  the  assembly  voted  to  seat  the  delegate 
from  North  Dakota  supported  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

The  president  gave  a  very  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Federation’s  activities  during 
the  past  year,  enumerating  both  successes 
and  failures.  He  labeled  the  internal  strife 
and  chaos  as  the  instrumental  elements 
that  have  created  the  deplorable  state  in 
which  the  National  Federation  now  finds 
itself.  He  concluded  his  report  by  tender¬ 
ing  his  resignation  from  the  presidency,  an 
office  which  he  had  held  for  twenty  years. 
His  resignation  appeared  to  be  accepted 
with  mixed  emotions. 

The  question  of  readmitting  or  rejecting 
the  suspended  affiliates  was  thrown  open 
for  discussion  and  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  factional  rivalry  came  to  the  fore. 
When  the  vote  was  finally  taken  at  a  later 
session,  the  assembly  voted  to  reject  the 
suspended  affiliates  until  they  comply  with 
the  conditions  formulated  by  the  executive 
committee  and  approved  by  the  assembly. 

Wednesday’s  program  began  with  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  nominating  committee  and  the 
election  of  officers  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
executive  committee.  The  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected:  president,  John  Taylor, 
Iowa;  vice-president,  Perry  Sundquist, 
California;  secretary,  Russell  Kletzing,  Cal¬ 


ifornia;  treasurer,  Franklin  Van  Fleet,  New 
Hampshire;  board  members,  O’Nita  O’Shey, 
Massachusetts;  Frank  Lugiano,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Harold  Ragan,  Kentucky;  Tom 
Moody,  Texas.  The  rest  of  the  morning 
was  spent  in  discussing  various  problems 
and  issues  of  the  Federation. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  touring 
Richards  Gebaur  Air  Force  Base.  The  an¬ 
nual  banquet  was  the  main  activity  of  the 
evening  and  it  was  highlighted  by  a  presen¬ 
tation  by  Perry  Sundquist  of  excerpts  from 
the  life  of  Dr.  Newel  Perry,  a  long-time 
teacher  and  leader  of  the  blind,  who  died 
this  past  February,  and  a  timely  discourse 
given  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Congress¬ 
man  of  Missouri. 

Thursday’s  program  consisted  of  more 
heated  discussion  and  debate,  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  chairman  of  the  local  braille 
project  on  its  activities  and  services  to  the 
blind  of  Kansas  City,  a  panel  discussion  on 
state  implementation  of  the  new  exempt 
earnings  provision,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Isabel 
Grant  on  the  problems  of  the  blind  as 
seen  from  a  global  viewpoint,  and  a  legisla¬ 
tive  report  by  John  Nagle,  the  Federation’s 
legislative  representative.  Mr.  Nagle  gave 
a  comprehensive  account  of  pending  legis¬ 
lation  and  discussed  the  newly  enacted 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  He 
also  told  of  the  increased  matching  funds 
that  are  available  to  the  states  to  be  used 
in  their  aid-to-the-blind  grants,  but  failed  to 
state  that  it  is  only  temporary. 

On  Friday  the  legislative  discussion  con¬ 
tinued  with  Mr.  Nagle  answering  questions 
directed  to  him  by  the  assembly.  An  ad¬ 
dress  was  given  by  Perrin  McElroy,  a  blind 
public  administrator  of  Jackson  County; 
the  treasurer’s  report  and  a  report  of  the 
budget  and  finance  committee  were  given; 
and  Philadelphia  was  chosen  as  the  city 
for  the  1963  convention. 

Raymond  Parsons 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Some  of  the  responses  to  the  discussion 
on  the  white  cane  in  the  May  1961  issue  of 
the  New  Outlook  move  us  to  comment 
here  on  our  policy  with  respect  to  that 
part  of  this  magazine’s  function  which  we 
call  a  forum. 

We  often  reiterate  this  function,  and 
the  statement  of  this  purpose  has  con¬ 
tinuously  appeared  on  the  masthead  of  the 
inkprint  edition.  It  will  also  appear  regu¬ 
larly  in  our  other  two  editions,  beginning 
with  this  issue. 

We  cherish  this  function  because  we 
believe  that  free  expression  of  opinion, 
and  exchange  of  views,  contribute  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  services 
to  blind  people.  From  give-and-take  comes 
improvement  of  one’s  conversance  and 
qualifications  in  the  area  of  his  concern. 

The  corollary  of  the  forum  principle  is 
also  stated  in  the  masthead  and  is  repeated 
here  for  emphasis,  namely,  the  views  and 
opinions  expressed  by  authors,  in  signed 
articles,  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
publisher. 

Thus,  what  we  are  about  to  say  we  say 
with  the  proviso  that  we  do  not  want  to 
discourage  the  flow  of  correspondence  or 
of  formal  articles.  We  welcome  all  these, 
even  though  we  cannot  always  publish 
them.  What  we  do  find  interesting  enough 
to  comment  upon  is  the  human  trait  of 
reacting  from  either  the  heart  or  the  brain 
or  somewhere  between,  depending  upon 
the  individual  and  the  topic. 

In  the  May  editorial  we  included  an  in¬ 
vitation  for  comments  explicitly  on  the 
subject  of  the  white  cane  and  white  cane 
laws.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  there  is 
indeed  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to 
elicit  comment,  but  that  for  some  people 
it  is  largely  an  emotionally  charged  inter¬ 
est,  resulting  in  this  instance  in  voicing 
feelings  that  were  not  concerned  so  much 
with  the  efficacy  and  value  of  the  white 
cane  as  with  who  does  or  does  not  pro¬ 


mote  it,  or  who  is  presumed  to  promote  it 
or  not  to.  Not  all  of  those  who  responded 
digressed  from  the  subject  in  hand;  but 
some  took  exception  to  the  New  Outlook's 
venturing  to  look  into  the  subject,  others 
to  its  publisher,  or  to  “agencies”  in  gen¬ 
eral,  or  to  the  authors  of  the  article,  “Some 
Thoughts  on  White  Cane  Philosophy  and 
Problems.” 

We  are  interested  to  observe  that  the 
reading  of  so  many  of  our  correspondents 
was  so  undiscriminating  or  so  hasty  as  to 
lead  them  to  imagine  the  wrong  motives 
in  our  presentation  of  the  subject,  or  to 
read  into  the  article  and  the  editorial 
meanings  that  were  not  there.  Equally 
missing  our  intended  purpose,  it  seems  to 
us,  were  those  who  took  occasion  to  un¬ 
qualifiedly  criticize  “workers  for  the  blind,” 
or  “agencies  for  the  blind,”  for  actual  or 
presumed  opposition  to  the  white  cane. 
Why  not  also  those  blind  individuals  whose 
opposition  to  the  white  cane  is  actual  or 
presumed? 

No  record  comes  to  mind  of  any  very 
thorough  and  objective  analysis  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  white  cane  since  its 
inception  in  1930.  We  think  it  deserves 
examination  and  discussion,  because  of  its 
potential  importance.  If  it  will  stand  scru¬ 
tiny  the  white  cane  movement  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear;  if  it  won’t  pass  muster  let’s  be 
informed  about  it.  With  readers’  help  we 
endeavor  to  think  constructively  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  discussion  and  we  hope  sometime  to 
reach  an  unbiased  evaluation  of  this  move¬ 
ment  in  all  its  ramifications. 

This  month  we  are  pleased  to  publish 
the  article,  “Practical  and  Legal  Operation 
and  Effect  of  White  Cane  Laws,”  in  which 
the  author  presents  reasons  from  the  legal 
standpoint  for  approving  such  laws;  also,  as 
in  September,  we  share  with  readers,  in  the 
“Letters  to  the  Editor”  column,  some  of 
the  views  and  opinions  that  have  been  re¬ 
ceived. — H.M.L. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


PIPE  DREAM 

Some  months  back  Hindsight  discussed 
the  question  of  whether  blindness  has  any 
effect  upon  the  capacity  of  an  individual 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  smoking  tobacco. 
By  dint  of  much  painstaking  research,  we 
concluded  that  it  does  not. 

We  hypothesized  that  it  is  not  true  that 
blind  people  cannot  enjoy  smoking  because 
they  cannot  see  the  smoke,  and  to  prove 
the  hypothesis  we  showed  that  most  blind 
who  do  not  smoke  do  so — or  rather  don’t 
do  so — because  they  don’t  like  to. 

If  you’re  still  with  me,  all  the  foregoing 
was  simply  to  introduce  two  new  adden¬ 
dums — or  is  it  addendii — or  is  it  addenda 
— to  the  subject  of  smoking.  The  first  is 
that  we  think  it  significant  that  nobody — 
just  nobody — has  written  any  of  his  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  rather  profound  questions 
which  were  involved — a  fact  in  itself 
which  should  not  be  ignored  by  research¬ 
ers.  No  one  seems  to  care  very  much. 

The  second  new  thought  is  offered  even 
in  the  face  of  such  obvious  indifference. 
I  recently  came  to  the  realization  that  I 
was  smoking  too  many  cigarettes  a  day. 
My  middle  finger  of  my  right  hand  was 
beginning  to  turn  yellow — or  so  my  best 
friends  told  me.  I  decided  to  cut  down  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes  for  the  benefit  of  a 
more  attractive  middle  finger,  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  potential  lung  cancer,  to 
economize  on  expenditures  for  luxuries, 
and  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  cleaning 
so  many  foul  ash  trays  so  often.  To  do  this, 
I  decided  to  start  smoking  a  pipe. 

This  is  to  report  that  pipe-smoking  has 
not  solved  the  problem.  I  have  not  cut 
down  on  anything,  including  the  cost  and 
the  mess  of  cigarettes.  Furthermore,  my 
yellow  middle  finger  is  now  complicated 


by  dirty  hands  and  what,  I  am  sure,  must 
be  an  unpleasant  breath.  The  pipe,  when 
I  do  smoke  it,  however — does  give  me  a 
sense  of  serene  acceptance  of  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  this  mortal  life.  It  also  has  given 
me  a  callous  on  the  index  finger  of  the 
left  hand  as  a  result  of  pushing  down  the 
hot  tobacco  so  it  will  keep  burning.  I  think 
I’ll  stop  smoking. 

CLARIFYING  THE  CLARIFICATION 

In  September  we  wrote  a  thing  about 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  We  talked 
about  the  fair  play  of  turnabout  in  the 
election  to  that  office  of  people  who  are 
sighted  or  who  are  blind.  As  a  postscript, 
we  mentioned  that  in  1963  there  would  be 
another  turnabout,  and  that  fair  play  would 
see  the  first  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  presidency. 

Some  folks  did  not  understand  the  post¬ 
script.  To  put  it  simply  and  by  way  of 
clarification,  we  already  know  that  a 
woman — for  the  first  time  in  history — will 
become  the  president  of  the  AAWB.  She 
is  Marjorie  Hooper  of  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  If  you  don’t  know  about  her,  send 
for  the  issue  of  the  New  Outlook  that  re¬ 
ported  her  winning  of  the  Migel  Medal, 
or  ask  the  staff  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  or  the  Braille  Au¬ 
thority,  or  some  of  her  more  intimate 
friends,  or  get  her  telephone  number  from 
the  Louisville  directory  and  give  her  a  ring. 

At  any  rate,  Miss  Hooper  was  to  have 
been  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  which,  because  of  constitutional 
changes,  now  becomes  the  office  of  the 
president-elect.  According  to  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  a  president-elect  serves  a  one- 
year  term  but,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Hooper, 
the  term  will  run  for  two  years  because 
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of  something  called  a  grandfather  clause. 
Miss  Hooper  is  not  a  grandfather.  She  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  administration  of 
AAWB  as  it  was  under  the  old  constitu¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  effect  an  orderly  transi¬ 
tion  of  leadership,  Allan  Sherman’s  com¬ 
mittee  recommended — and  the  St.  Louis 
convention  agreed — that  presidents-elect 
would  automatically  become  the  president 
after  one  year.  In  the  case  of  the  incum¬ 
bent,  Miss  Hooper,  it  would  be  two  years 
from  now.  Understand? 

GHOST  WRITING? 

New  Yorkers  during  recent  months  have 
become  familiar  with  a  relatively  new  and 
popular  television  show  called  “At  Your 
Beck  and  Call.”  It  is  a  form  of  panel  pres¬ 
entation  which  nightly  exposes  a  quartet  of 
“experts”  in  as  many  fields  to  the  tele¬ 
phoned  questions  of  viewers.  The  produc¬ 
tion  features  Betty  Furness — of  refrigerator 
commercial  fame — as  the  moderator. 

This  writer  was  one  of  those  assigned 
the  job  of  sitting  in  on  the  panel  one  night 
in  August,  providing  the  viewers  a  chance 
to  ask  questions  about  the  problems  of  or 
services  available  to  blind  people.  It  was 
real  fun. 

The  reason  for  mentioning  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  talk  about  my  participation, 
but  rather  to  report  what  may  be  a  new 
idea  which  emerged  that  ought  to  be 
snapped  up  by  researchers — a  nebulous 
group  of  people  whom  we  loyally  serve  in 
every  Hindsight  column. 

The  idea  is  this — Can  a  blind  person  see 
a  ghost?  It  so  happens  that  one  of  the 
other  three  specialists  on  that  night’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  writer  and  authority  in  the 


field  of  the  psychic — extra-sensory  percep¬ 
tion,  mental  telepathy,  spiritualism,  and  the 
like — especially  ghosts. 

The  name  of  the  expert  in  such  matters 
is  Hans  Holzer — in  case  you  are  one  who 
wishes  to  pursue  your  studies  of  this  topic 
in  general.  Specifically,  though,  he  an¬ 
swered  a  question  from  the  unseen  audi¬ 
ence  to  the  effect  that  there  definitely  is 
proof  of  the  existence  of  ghosts.  It  was  his 
description  of  how  people  have  “seen” 
ghosts — which  he  defined  as  the  images  of 
persons  known  to  be  dead — that  stimulated 
me  to  ask  Miss  Furness’  permission  to  pose 
a  question  to  another  panelist.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was:  “Can  a  blind  person  see  a  ghost?” 

Unlike  our  customary  habit,  Hindsight 
does  not  wish  to  analyze  Hans  Holzer’s 
answer.  Transcribed  from  a  tape  of  the 
telecast,  we  present  it  here  as  he  stated  it. 
What  do  you  think? 

“Yes.  Since  most  of  the  so-called  seeing 
of  apparitions  is  done  through  the  psychic 
sense,  which  is  not  a  physical  sense  at  all 
but,  as  it  were,  comes  from  an  inner  per¬ 
sonality  within  our  physical  bodies.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  a  person 
whether  he  has  physical  eyes  or  not  be¬ 
cause  the  seeing  of  the  ghost  is  done  with 
an  inner  eye — an  eye  that  is  not  destroyed, 
that  lives  on,  we  believe,  forever.  It  is  an 
organ  that  duplicates  the  physical  eye  but 
that  can  be  independent  of  the  physical  eye 
— and  then,  of  course,  many  so-called 
ghostly  apparitions  are  not  visible  but  are 
heard  or  felt  or  even  sensed,  or  even 
scented,  in  some  way.  Therefore,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  blind  person  to  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  seeing,  as  it  were,  a  ghostly 
apparition.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Editor: 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  and  shocked  to 
read  in  the  May  issue  of  the  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  two  items  severely  criticizing  the 
white  cane  as  adopted  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  These  articles  took  the  attitude  that  this 
was  a  stereotype  of  blindness,  and  that  we 
must  get  away  from  anything  that  identifies 
us  as  blind  people.  They  also  criticized  the 
state  white  cane  laws  because  they  are  not 
identical,  and  condemned  the  use  of  the  white 
cane  because  it  is  not  a  100  per  cent  guarantee 
against  accidents. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  facts  concerning  the 
white  cane  and  what  it  has  meant  to  many  of 
us  in  the  past  thirty  years. 

In  1930  the  Lions  Club  of  Peoria  adopted 
the  white  cane  as  a  symbol  of  safety  for  blind 
persons  in  traffic  and  urged  that  every  blind 
person  carry  one  as  a  protection  so  that 
motorists  will  recognize  him  as  blind  and 
exercise  more  caution.  This  idea  grew  rapidly, 
until  by  1961  every  one  of  the  fifty  states  has 
adopted  some  type  of  white  cane  law.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has  also 
adopted  the  white  cane  as  its  symbol. 

No  one  will  deny  that  these  laws  differ  in 
many  points,  but  they  are  all  aiming  at  the 
same  purpose,  safety  for  blind  pedestrians. 
Would  you  abolish  every  law  in  the  various 
states  that  does  not  conform  exactly  with  all 
other  states?  If  you  did,  we  would  have  no 
laws  at  all  except  federal  laws,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  cannot  have  a  federal 
white  cane  law  because  the  Congress  con¬ 
siders  traffic  matters  a  province  of  the  various 
states.  Instead  of  opposing  the  white  cane 
because  of  these  differences,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  should  be  carrying 
on  research  for  some  means  of  improving 
them,  not  destroying  them. 

No  law,  however  perfectly  conceived,  is  in¬ 
fallible.  People  who  are  careless  or  who  bla¬ 
tantly  flout  the  law  are  bound  to  get  hurt.  A 
blind  person  with  a  white  cane  is  responsible 
for  himself  just  as  other  pedestrians  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  cane  cannot  protect  him,  but 
it  can  make  the  motorist  and  other  pedes¬ 
trians  conscious  of  his  presence  and  hence  en¬ 
hance  his  chance  of  safety. 

I  maintain  that  holding  on  to  the  arm  of  a 
secretary  or  to  the  harness  of  a  dog  is  just  as 
much  a  stereotype  of  blindness  as  a  white 
cane,  and  that  the  new  techniques  of  cane 
travel  would  be  more  useful  if  the  uniform 
white-colored  cane  were  always  used.  The 
public  must  be  given  a  chance.  We  cannot 
change  our  mode  of  travel  as  often  as  we 
change  our  code  in  braille  and  expect  mo¬ 
torists  to  use  caution.  Actually  thousands  of 
blind  people  have  gained  confidence  to  step 
out  alone  with  a  white  cane.  Would  you  de¬ 
stroy  this  confidence  because  of  an  occasional 
accident?  How  many  people  would  drive  cars 


today  if  they  were  frightened  from  the  high¬ 
ways  because  there  are  so  many  weekend  ac¬ 
cidents? 

Please  be  reasonable  in  this  matter  and  give 
your  support  to  the  white  cane  movement 
which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  many  parts  of 
our  nation,  and  do  not  try  to  destroy  it  and 
thereby  destroy  the  confidence  of  blind  people 
everywhere.  We  do  not  want  sympathy;  we 
want  freedom.  But  we  cannot  have  freedom 
until  we  cease  to  be  ashamed  that  we  are 
blind,  and  start  making  the  best  use  of  the 
opportunities  to  develop  our  freedom. 

William  Klontz 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

To  the  Editor: 

The  editorial  in  your  May  1961  issue  was 
just  what  was  needed  to  round  out  the  article 
on  white  canes  and  white  cane  laws. 

I  agree  that  the  mere  use  of  a  white  cane, 
even  though  a  white  cane  law  is  in  effect  in 
every  state,  is  not  an  automatic  guarantee  of 
safety  for  the  visually  handicapped  pedestrian 
who  wishes  to  make  his  way  independently. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  undue  reliance 
on  such  a  cane  may,  at  times,  court  rather 
than  avert  danger. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  motorists  were  inclined 
to  obey  all  traffic  laws  at  all  times,  the  regular 
state  traffic  laws  would  suffice  to  insure  safety 
to  all  pedestrians,  blind  as  well  as  sighted. 
This,  in  any  case,  would  be  true  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Here,  the  articles  in  the  Code  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Operation  specify  that  it  is  the  driver’s 
obligation  to  yield  to  the  pedestrian  on  the 
crosswalk  and  to  allow  a  pedestrian  who  be¬ 
gins  his  crossing  on  the  safe  signal  to  reach 
his  destination  even  after  the  signal  changes. 
Were  these  provisions  observed  and  enforced, 
no  preferential  legislation  of  any  kind  would 
be  needed  to  insure  optimum  safety  to  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  As  they  evidently  are  not,  I 
question  the  efficacy  of  any  law,  whatever  its 
specification. 

These  thoughts,  however,  may  apply  with 
greater  justification  in  urban  than  in  rural 
settings.  I  must  admit,  in  all  fairness,  that  I 
shudder  to  think  what  I  might  do  were  I 
forced  to  make  my  way  along  the  long 
stretches  of  open  road  with  fifty-mile  speed 
limits  and  no  designated  crosswalks,  which 
characterize  many  of  our  rural  areas.  Per¬ 
haps  the  white  cane  law  of  Massachusetts 
which  specifies  that  a  motorist  seeing  an  up¬ 
lifted  white  cane  must  come  to  an  immediate 
stop,  is  the  best  solution  to  this  problem  yet 
reached.  Still,  with  the  generous  assumption 
that  99  per  cent  of  all  drivers  are  alert  and 
considerate,  that  hundredth  one  comes  along 
about  once  in  a  minute  on  most  any  busy 
road. 

Francis  William  Hussey 
West  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
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Research  fa  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Reid,  Ellen.  Factors  Influencing  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind.  New  York. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  1960. 

128pp. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  an  expensive 
process.  The  average  per-case  cost  for  cli¬ 
ents  in  state  rehabilitation  agencies  is  ap¬ 
proaching  $1,000.  In  individual  instances 
involving  extensive  physical  restoration  or 
lengthy  training,  costs  run  into  the  thou¬ 
sands.  From  the  point  of  view  of  economy, 
increased  efficiency,  and  the  application  of 
rehabilitation  resources  to  cases  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good,  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  some  index  or  formula  which  could 
predict  possible  rehabilitation  success. 
Assuming  a  minimum  standard  of  accur¬ 
acy  in  prediction,  such  an  index  or  formula 
could  serve  as  a  guide  to  rehabilitation 
planning,  enabling  agencies  to  identify  fac¬ 
tors  associated  with  rehabilitation  success 
and  relating  such  factors  to  individual 
cases. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  sift  rehabilita¬ 
tion  “successes”  from  rehabilitation  “fail¬ 
ures,”  and  to  ascertain  the  characteristics 
which  differentiate  the  two  groups.  Among 
the  human  qualities  which  have  appeared 
to  have  relevance  for  this  problem  are  in¬ 
telligence,  age,  severity  of  emotional  prob¬ 
lems,  pre-morbid  personality,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  motivation.  A  sophisticated  approach 
to  this  problem  has  been  taken  by 
investigators  like  Gellman  who,  at  the 
Jewish  Vocational  Service  of  Chicago,  has 
attempted  to  develop  an  employability 
scale,  revealing  rehabilitation  promise  as  a 
summation  of  various  factors.  In  service 
to  the  blind,  relatively  little  experimental 
work  has  been  performed  on  the  problem 
of  developing  a  systematic  assessment  of 
factors  believed  associated  with  ultimate 
vocational  rehabilitation  success.  In  fact, 
we  have  made  little  progress  in  actually 


identifying  such  factors,  let  alone  in  meas¬ 
uring  them.  Thus,  any  study  which  can 
add  to  our  knowledge  in  this  area  will  be 
accepted  with  enthusiasm. 

THE  STUDY.  The  author  sets  out  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  work  of  a  commission  for  the 
blind;  “to  seek  additional  ways  of  recog¬ 
nizing  and  of  evaluating  more  quickly 
those  factors  which  may  lead  to  success  or 
failure  of  rehabilitation,”  and  to  answer 
such  questions  as  “Why  do  some  clients 
make  so  much  better  use  of  rehabilitation 
services  than  others?” 

Her  next  step  is  to  determine  which  “un¬ 
favorable  factors  may  be  altered,  and  which 
favorable  factors  encouraged  during  the 
rehabilitation  process.”  She  then  attempts 
to  point  to  some  unmet  needs. 

Data  were  obtained  from  reading  the 
records  of  forty-five  clients.  Using  a  pre¬ 
pared  schedule,  the  investigator  worked 
with  thirty-four  items  believed  to  have  rel¬ 
evance  to  the  problem.  The  forty-five  cli¬ 
ents  were  classified  into  five  groups: 
Group  A:  Clients  who  profited  from  the 
service  of  the  commission  and  “seemed  to 
be  employed  at  the  level  of  their  capacity” 
(nine  men;  four  women). 

Group  B:  “Doubtful,  or  achieved  limited 
goals”  (five  men;  six  women). 

Group  C:  “Unable  to  make  good  use  of 
services”  (eleven  men;  two  women). 
Group  X:  Still  in  process  (three  men;  one 
woman). 

Group  Y:  Withdrew  requests  for  service 
(four  men). 

After  presenting  numerous  statistical 
tables  (forty  in  number),  the  author  sum¬ 
marizes  her  findings:  “Because  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  sample,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
drawn  at  random  rather  than  specifically 
selected  for  success  and  failure,  the  value 
of  this  study  for  statistical  purposes  is  lim- 
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ited,  except  as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  results 
of  more  extensive  studies  such  as  the  one 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind.”* 

THE  FINDINGS.  In  the  light  of  the  in¬ 
vestigator’s  self-imposed  limitations,  the 
major  findings  were: 

j  1)  .  .  The  most  important  factor  (in 

rehabilitation  success)  appeared  to  be 
health,  with  personality  factors  next  in 
importance.” 

2)  Clients  who  had  attended  special 
schools  or  classes  for  the  visually 
handicapped  and  had  failed  to  be 
graduated  from  such  facilities,  tended 
to  come  from  multi-problem  families. 

3)  The  most  important  unmet  needs  per¬ 
ceived  by  personnel  in  a  commission 
for  the  blind  were  better  cane  travel 
instruction,  local  workshop  and  re¬ 
habilitation  center  facilities,  more  time 
for  intensive  casework,  and  changes  in 
attitudes  of  seeing  persons  toward  the 
blind. 

4)  Many  of  the  personality  problems  of 
the  members  of  this  sample  were 
caused  “by  the  same  factors  that  would 
have  caused  similar  problems  in  sighted 
persons.” 


IMPLICATIONS.  The  Reid  study  was 
written  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  degree  of  master  of  social 
work.  As  a  thesis,  it  presumably  met  the 
standards  established  by  the  institution  at 
which  the  student  performed  her  work.  As 
a  result,  despite  the  temptation  to  do  so,  it 
seems  advisable  to  avoid  comment  regard¬ 
ing  university  theses  and  the  research  con¬ 
trols  and  standards  which  should  govern 
them.  However,  since  the  study  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  and  was  made  available  for 
general  distribution,  we  may  want  to  eval¬ 
uate  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  role 
as  a  contribution  to  the  literature. 

To  some  extent,  the  author  has  already 

*  Bauman,  Mary,  K.  “ Adjustment  to  Blindness,  A 
Study  as  Reported  by  the  Committee  to  Study  Ad¬ 
justment  to  Blindness.”  Harrisburg.  State  Council 
for  the  Blind.  1954.  [ Reviewer’s  Note]. 


indicated  the  limitations  of  the  study.  She 
has  noted  the  problems  relating  to  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  sample,  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  original  records  from 
which  she  drew  her  facts.  However,  in  an 
effort  to  reflect  the  continuing  needs  for 
constant  up-grading  of  research  work  per¬ 
formed  in  the  area  of  blindness,  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  indicate  other  shortcomings: 

1)  The  title  of  the  study  and  one  of  its  ob¬ 
jectives  deals  with  “factors  influencing  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.”  By 
reason  of  the  approach  adopted,  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  purpose  and  title  were  not 
achieved. 

2)  The  methodology  was,  at  least  partially,, 
inappropriate  to  the  problem. 

3)  The  review  of  the  literature  and  the  bib¬ 
liography  are  so  fragmentary  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  was  no  real  attempt  to  sur¬ 
vey  previous  work  done  in  this  area. 

4)  The  section  on  “Summary  and  Conclu¬ 
sions”  presents  numerous  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  conclusions,  apparently  unsup¬ 
ported  by  the  data  revealed  in  the  study. 

5)  Owing  to  problems  of  sampling  and 
method,  data  are  sometimes  presented 
which  are  artifacts  of  the  approach  rather 
than  indicators  of  the  true  nature  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  population  of  blind  rehabili¬ 
tation  clients.  For  example,  in  the  author’s 
summary  she  reports:  “The  highest  rela¬ 
tionships  noted  in  this  study  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (a)  All  nine  clients  who  died  were 
men.  .  .” 

6)  The  background  materials  on  vocational 
rehabilitation  tend  to  indicate  a  limited 
familiarity  with  this  field  of  service  to 
blind  persons. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  current 
knowledge  about  research  design  and  sta¬ 
tistical  inference  is  imperfect.  A  group  of 
research-oriented  individuals  would  have 
relatively  little  difficulty  in  pointing  out 
methodological  limitations  in  almost  any 
research  proposal.  As  a  result,  we  tend  to 
provide  for  a  margin  of  error  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  such  proposals  and  for  tolerance  in  as¬ 
sessing  the  studies  that  result  from  them. 
However,  it  should  be  expected  that  some 
of  the  most  elementary  considerations  in 
developing  and  carrying  through  a 
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research  study  should  be  observed.  In  the 
case  of  a  thesis,  the  major  responsibility 
for  this  should  lie  with  the  faculty  of  the 
institution  sponsoring  the  study.  In  the  case 
of  a  publication,  the  agency  sponsoring  the 
publication  has  a  comparable  responsibil¬ 


ity.  Attempts  to  advance  knowledge  about 
blindness  and  the  application  of  such 
knowledge  to  service  problems  will  be 
more  successful  when  our  research  and 
publications  meet  the  minimum  standards 
recognized  in  other  fields. 


1962  ICEBY  Meeting 


The  third  quinquennial  International 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Germany  August 
6  to  18,  1962.  The  educators  will  be  guests 
of  Herr  Rudolph  Winter,  director  of 
the  Niedersachsische  Landesblindenanstalt 
(Lower  Saxony  State  School  for  the  Blind), 
in  Hannover,  West  Germany. 

The  two  previous  conferences  were  held 
in  1952  and  1957  in  Bussum,  Holland,  and 
in  Oslo,  respectively. 

E.  H.  Getliff  (United  Kingdom),  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  an¬ 
nounces  the  theme  of  next  year’s  meeting 
as  “The  Development  of  International  Co¬ 
operation  to  Meet  Educational  Needs  in 
Emergent  Countries  and  the  Means  by 
which  These  Needs  Can  Best  be  Met.” 

Various  periods  of  the  two-week  meet¬ 
ing  are  scheduled  for  consideration  of  the 
following  topics:  Present  Educational 
Facilities  and  Needs  in  Emergent  Coun¬ 
tries;  Recruitment  of  Teachers;  Local 
Training  Resources;  Overseas  and  Regional 
Training  Facilities;  Overseas  Visits  for 
Training  Purposes;  Itinerant  Teachers, 
Braille  Classes  or  Ordinary  Schools;  Tech¬ 
nical  Aids;  Braille  as  a  Reading  Medium; 
Teaching  of  Numbers;  The  Provision  of 
Books  and  Apparatus;  Regional  Coopera¬ 
tion.  There  will  also  be  reports  on  various 
topics,  regional  meetings  for  discussion  of 
matters  of  interest,  workshops  on  topics 
yet  to  be  announced,  and  a  session  entitled 
“Future  Proposals”  with  speakers  from  the 
Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind. 

The  conference  is  open  to  educators  of 


blind  youth,  who  fall  into  three  classifica¬ 
tions:  1)  officers,  including  members  of 
the  executive  committee;  2)  official  dele¬ 
gates  representing  countries  with  member¬ 
ship  in  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind;  3)  observers.  The  latter,  who 
must  be  bona  fide  educators  in  this  special 
field,  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  discussions  if  time  permits  them  to  be 
heard  after  delegates  have  spoken. 

Six  delegates  represent  the  United  States 
in  the  organization,  as  follows:  Lois  Cox, 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind;  Dorothy  Misbach, 
Department  of  Education,  California;  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Don¬ 
ald  W.  Overbeay,  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind;  Max 
Woolly,  superintendent  of  the  Arkansas 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  first  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind;  Egbert  N.  Peeler, 
superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  officers  and  executive  committee 
members:  Dr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Michigan  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  is  an  associate  secretary;  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  director  of  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  the  secretary;  Dr. 
Gabriel  Farrell,  director  emeritus  of  Perk¬ 
ins  School  for  the  Blind,  is  honorary  chair¬ 
man;  Finis  E.  Davis  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  Paul  J. 
Langan  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  are  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 
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Now  THERE'S  an  Idea 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PLANNING 

by  H.  Kenneth  Fitzgerald,  D.S.W.,  AFB  Field  Representative,  Region  I 


In  march  1960,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  submitted  to  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Association  for  the  Blind  a  report  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  for  im¬ 
proving  service  to  the  blind  population  of 
New  Hampshire,  following  a  study  of  the 
Association. 

Since  that  date,  the  Association  has 
made  much  progress  and  is  still  projecting 
future  plans  and  developments. 

Step  One  of  the  recommendations  called 
for  the  seeking  of  a  well  qualified  execu¬ 
tive  director  who  combines  administrative 
and  community  organization  ability.  Ed¬ 
ward  Mathews  assumed  this  position  of 
responsibility  and  leadership  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  board  of  directors  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1960. 

Step  Two  called  for  the  appointment  of 
a  director  of  professional  services  to  give 
guidance  to  the  social  casework  and  the 
recreation  programs.  Gale  Stickler  under¬ 
took  this  role  on  May  1,  1961. 

As  a  third  step,  the  Association  is  em¬ 
ploying  two  professionally  qualified  social 
caseworkers. 

The  Association  is  planning  more  care¬ 
ful  geographic  coverage  within  the  state, 


and  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  present  case¬ 
loads.  It  is  further  examining  methods  of 
reaching  newly  blinded  persons  to  focus 
on  the  first  phases  of  adjustment  services. 

The  Association  has  begun  to  assume  a 
greatly  enlarged  statewide  leadership  role. 
It  expressed  its  concern  over  the  lack  of 
workshop  employment  opportunities  for 
blinded  adults  to  the  New  Hampshire  So¬ 
cial  Welfare  Council.  A  committee  on  the 
handicapped  was  subsequently  appointed 
by  the  Council  which  Mr.  Mathews  was 
asked  to  chair.  The  committee  is  still  in 
early  deliberation  stages,  but  it  is  doing 
some  careful,  sound,  long-range  planning. 

A  number  of  committees  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  among  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  association,  each  focusing  on  different 
areas  of  responsibility  of  the  Association. 

In  this  retooling  and  forward  moving 
the  Association  has  purchased  and  just 
moved  into  new  and  larger  quarters  in  Con¬ 
cord,  for  carrying  out  a  still  more  effective 
program  of  service  to  the  blind  people  of 
New  Hampshire. 

In  this  period  the  New  Hampshire  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  has  made  impressive 
forward  steps. 


Book  Reviews 


Blindness:  What  It  Is,  What  It  Does,  and  How 
to  Live  With  It,  by  Father  Thomas  J.  Car- 
roll.  Boston,  Little  Brown  and  Company, 
1961.  Approximately  250  pp.  $6.50.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  Joseph  S.  Himes,  Ph.D. 

Blindness:  What  It  Is,  What  It  Does, 
and  How  to  Live  With  It  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  characteristics  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  its  treatment  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  written  in  a  clear,  vigorous  style,  and 
enunciates  the  strong  personal  view  of  the 


author.  Although  the  book  is  addressed  to 
professional  and  lay  workers,  it  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  anybody  who  has  contact  with 
blind  persons  or  is  aware  of  the  problem 
of  blindness.  This  may  be  an  important, 
even  a  controversial  book,  because  in  it 
Father  Carroll  deals  forthrightly  with  a 
major  issue  in  work  with  blind  people. 

The  central  problem  of  the  book  is  the 
twofold  task  of  analyzing  the  nature  of 
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blindness  and  of  examining  the  methods 
of  treating  this  problem.  Father  Carroll  fo¬ 
cuses  on  the  problem  as  manifested  in  the 
adult  “adventitious”  blind.  In  Part  I  the 
“analysis”  inventories  and  describes  the 
twenty  major  and  three  minor  “losses”  that 
issue  from  the  “death”  of  adventitious 
blindness.  Part  II  shows,  loss  by  loss,  the 
kinds  of  rehabilitation  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  “restore”  the  individual  to  some 
measure  of  “normalcy.”  Using  the  same 
loss-rehabilitation  methodology,  in  Part 
III  Father  Carroll  examines  the  problems 
of  special  groups  of  blind  persons,  e.g., 
the  school-age  blind,  the  aged  blind,  the 
partially  blind,  the  deaf-blind,  and  the 
mentally  and  physically  ill  blind. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  tough-minded 
treatment  of  a  subject  that  far  too  often 
is  shrouded  by  delicate  avoidance  or  be¬ 
fogged  by  sloppy  sentimentality.  It  is  a 
fascinating  projection  of  a  strong  person¬ 
ality.  The  wide  range  of  topics  treated  with 
encyclopedic  clarity  suggests  a  prodigious 
fund  of  knowledge.  One  has  the  feeling 
that  Father  Carroll  himself  is  there  on 
every  page,  speaking  directly,  arranging  his 
facts,  marshalling  his  arguments  and,  in  a 
number  of  eloquent  passages,  putting  off 
the  role  of  analyst  and  reporter  and  step¬ 
ping  forth  to  argue  important  questions 
of  policy  and  practice.  It  the  reader  is  not 
careful,  he  is  likely  to  be  more  intrigued 
by  the  Father  than  by  the  facts;  by  the 
author  than  by  the  arguments. 

Though  Blindness:  What  It  Is,  What  It 
Does,  and  How  to  Live  With  It  may  not 
settle  the  policy  controversy  of  segregation 
versus  integration,  its  argument  vigorously 
supports  the  fact  that,  like  it  or  not,  blind 
people  are  members  of  human  society  and 
must  therefore  be  made  as  fully  function¬ 
ing  members  of  that  society  as  their  blind¬ 
ness  permits.  My  personal  bias  places  me 
fully  on  Father  Carroll’s  side  and  tells  me 
that  the  issue  now  is  not  so  much  whether 
to  integrate  or  segregate,  but  how  best  to 
achieve  the  most  complete  and  harmonious 
integration  possible  on  the  basis  of  avail¬ 
able  knowledge  and  skill.  Or,  as  Father 


Carroll  puts  it:  “The  twofold  aim  of  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  henceforth  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  to  restore  blinded  persons  to  their 
rightful  place  in  sighted  society,  and  to  ed¬ 
ucate  that  society  so  that  it  can  accept  the 
adjusted  blind  person  without  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  its  own  fears  and  feelings” 
(p.  233). 

The  chapters  of  “analysis”  present  a 
doleful  inventory  of  the  “losses”  that  issue 
from  blindness.  Perhaps  no  one,  sighted 
or  blind,  would  argue  that  these  losses  do 
not  occur,  but  the  reader  turns  from  these 
chapters  somewhat  less  than  fully  re¬ 
warded.  He  has  looked  in  vain  for  the  re¬ 
search  and  the  evidence  that  support  the 
analysis.  He  asks  what  tests,  what  research 
or  clinical  records  have  demonstrated  these 
losses;  what  variations  in  the  extent  and  de¬ 
gree  of  losses  have  been  observed?  More¬ 
over,  the  reader  gets  the  feeling  that  the 
losses  are  evaluated  as  much  as  they  are 
analyzed.  He  is  told  of  their  emotional  im¬ 
pact,  but  is  given  little  evidence  to  support 
such  assertions.  He  can  test  and  verify 
Father  Carroll’s  judgments  only  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  own  feelings  or  the  testimony 
of  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  central  idea,  and 
thus  the  main  usefulness,  of  this  book 
rests  in  Father  Carroll’s  certainty  of  the 
continuity,  indeed  the  indestructibility  of 
personality.  Adventitious  blindness  is  only 
a  hiatus  in  the  career  of  a  personality.  Al¬ 
though  it  dies,  rebirth  occurs  within  the 
same  basic  structure.  See  how  Father  Car- 
roll  puts  it:  “.  .  .  the  sighted  person  is 
‘dead’;  the  blind  person  who  is  born  can 
once  more  become  the  same  person,  but 
only  if  he  is  willing  to  go  through  the  pain 
of  death  to  sight”  (p.  4).  .  .  no  new  per¬ 

sonality  structure  is  set  up,  but  the  old  one 
becomes  more  set  than  ever  in  its  basic 
channels”  (p.  48). 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  book  suffers 
because  of  Father  Carroll’s  failure  to  give 
us  his  full  view  of  the  nature  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  personality.  Such  a  theoretical 
framework  is  an  essential  apparatus  for 
ordering  and  synthesizing  the  analysis  of 
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losses,  and  for  fusing  rehabilitation  into 
this  analysis.  The  argument  for  integration 
of  the  blind  is  powerfully  supported  by  a 
theory  of  personality  that  specifies  the  con¬ 
tinuity  between  the  whole  man  before  and 
the  blind  man  after.  As  it  stands,  one  can 
only  surmise  that  some  consistent  view  un¬ 
derlies  the  multi-faceted  analysis. 

It  is  rewarding  to  find  Father  Carroll 
calling  for  much  more  comprehensive  and 
exhaustive  investigation  of  public  preju¬ 
dices  toward  the  blind.  We  seem  to 
know  more  about  the  blind  individual  him¬ 
self  than  we  do  about  the  attitudes  and 
feelings  of  the  social  world  within  which 
he  must  be  integrated  and  function.  Father 
Carroll  suggests  that  we  might  draw  some 
useful  inferences  from  the  voluminous  in¬ 
vestigations  of  racial  and  ethnic  prejudice. 
I  hasten  to  join  my  voice  with  his  in  call¬ 
ing  for  vastly  increased  study. 

Father  Carroll  points  out  quite  correctly 
that  adequate  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
is  a  multiphasic  professional  task  that  is 
best  accomplished  in  “total  rehabilitation 
centers.”  Yet  in  the  present  state  of  work 
with  blind  people  this  is  only  an  ideal  for 


most  individuals.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  would  seem  that  sound  professional  work 
with  families  of  the  adventitious  blind  is 
both  imperative  and  decisive  and  should 
receive  more  attention  than  the  three  pages 
devoted  to  it  in  this  book. 

Whatever  its  faults,  Blindness:  What  It 
Is,  What  It  Does,  and  How  to  Live  With 
It  stands  as  an  important  work  in  the  field 
and  should  be  read  by  every  professional 
and  lay  worker.  Its  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  and  action,  its  tough- 
minded  realism,  its  wholesome  philosophi¬ 
cal  perspective  and  its  frank,  sometimes 
blunt  separation  of  good  sense  from  non¬ 
sense  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  seri¬ 
ously  concerned  with  helping  and  living 
with  the  blind  in  our  society.  There  are 
also  many  inadvertent  dividends  of  insight 
into  human  nature  and  the  organization  of 
human  social  behavior.  Above  all,  perhaps, 
the  reader  may  be  most  rewarded  by  com¬ 
ing  to  know  the  vital,  exciting  human  be¬ 
ing  who  is  Father  Carroll. 

Dr.  Himes  is  professor  of  sociology  at  North  Caro¬ 
lina  College,  Durham,  N.  C.  A  Fulbright  Scholar,  he 
is  spending  the  current  year  as  a  lecturer  in  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Helsinki. 


Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Meyerson 


★  “PGSR  Testing  of  the  Blind,”  by  Hal- 
lack  McCord.  Journal  of  Rehabilitation, 
Vol.  17,  No.  3,  May-June  1961.  The  au¬ 
thor  briefly  reviews  his  experiments  with 
a  personality  assessment  method  that 
proved  helpful  in  the  clinical  evaluation  of 
a  small  sample  of  blind  persons.  The  tech¬ 
nique  combined  the  use  of  a  psychogal- 
vanomic  skin  response  unit  with  words  pre¬ 
sented  for  free  association. 

★  “Electronics  Enters  Field  of  Optical 
Aids,”  by  George  J.  Emanuele.  Journal  of 
Rehabilitation,  Vol.  17,  No.  4,  July- Au¬ 
gust  1961.  An  article  which  describes  the 
use  of  the  Telereader  or  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision  as  an  optical  aid.  It  is  the  author’s 


contention  that  this  should  be  looked  into 
by  all  agencies  and  services  for  the  blind. 
It  is  his  belief  that  as  it  is  improved  and 
costs  are  reduced,  it  will  become  one  of 
the  most  valuable  aids  for  children  and 
adults  classified  as  legally  blind. 

★  “Acceptance  of  the  White  Cane  and 
Hope  for  the  Restoration  of  Sight  in  Blind 
Persons  as  an  Indicator  of  Adjustment,” 
by  Lee  Thume  and  Oddist  D.  Murphree. 
Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology ,  Vol.  17, 
No.  2,  April  1961.  A  questionnaire  study 
of  thirty-four  totally  and  forty-three  par¬ 
tially  blind  persons  showing  acceptance  of 
the  use  of  a  white  cane  and  loss  of  hope 
for  return  of  sight  are  highly  favorable 
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indicators  for  adjustment  to  blindness  per¬ 
sonality-wise  and  vocationally. 

★  “Art  for  the  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing,” 
by  Cornelia  R.  Jones.  School  Arts,  Vol. 
60,  No.  9,  May  1961.  Experience  in  art 
and  creative  development  need  not  be  de¬ 
nied  the  blind  or  partially  seeing.  This 
article  describes  the  broad  role  which  art 
experience  played  in  the  total  educational 
growth  of  one  such  group.  The  author,  an 
instructor  at  the  Virginia  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  relates  her  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  group. 

★  “Experiencing  Creativity  After  Blind¬ 
ness,”  by  Howard  Conant.  School  Arts, 
Vol.  60,  No.  9,  May  1961.  The  author 
believes  that  loss  of  sight  need  not  prevent 
the  individual  from  having  access  to  crea¬ 
tive  and  esthetic  experience.  He  presents 
an  example  of  how  one  person  was  able 
to  use  her  creativity  by  learning  to  draw 
and  paint  after  she  had  become  totally 
blind. 

★  Experimental  Science  for  the  Blind:  An 
Instruction  Manual,  by  A.  Wexler.  New 
York,  Pergamon  Press,  1961.  The  subject 
matter  in  this  book  derives  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  experience  in  conducting  a  course  in 
experimental  science  for  blind  students  in 
Melbourne.  The  first  section  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  actual  methods,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  is  devoted  to  detailed  diagrams 
of  the  apparatus  that  have  been  adapted 
for  use  with  blind  students. 

★  “Banks  for  Eyesight,”  by  David  Greens- 
ton.  The  UNESCO  Courier,  No.  5,  May 
1961,  pp.  15-17.  A  brief  history  and  de¬ 
scription  of  the  development  of  the  eye 
bank  and  its  growing  importance.  The 
U.S.A.,  France,  Spain,  Britain  and  Syria 
have  led  the  way  in  furthering  this  noble 
work,  but  unfortunately  archaic  laws  are 
still  preventing  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  from  carrying  on  a  successful  pro¬ 
gram.  (Also  appeared  in  condensed  form 
in  Science  Digest,  Vol.  50,  No.  3,  Septem¬ 
ber  1961,  pp.  1-6.) 


★  Light  in  a  Dark  World,”  The  American 
Weekly,  August  20,  1961.  A  picture  arti¬ 
cle  about  Jackie  Coker,  deaf-blind  home 
teacher  in  California.  Miss  Coker  has 
passed  the  Civil  Service  examination  in 
open  competition  and  was  one  of  three 
chosen  out  of  twenty-five  applicants  as  a 
home  teacher  of  the  adult  blind. 

★  “A  Sense  of  Fulfillment.”  The  Ohio  Bell , 
June,  1961.  An  article  describing  the  train¬ 
ing  program  of  Pilot  Dogs,  Inc.,  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  It  is  also  the  story  of  C. 
Copeland,  a  Columbus  businessman,  and 
how  he  has  helped  this  organization. 

★  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
by  Elizabeth  Cosgrove,  Washington, 
AAWB,  1961.  A  report  of  a  study  of 
the  activities  of  home  teachers  of  the  adult 
blind  in  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  need  for 
training  facilities  for  home  teachers.  Its 
main  concerns  were  to  establish  1 )  an  ade¬ 
quate  definition  of  the  function  of  the 
home  teacher,  2)  the  qualifications  essen¬ 
tial  for  performing  the  newly  defined  func¬ 
tion,  and  3)  a  design  for  training  facilities 
essential  for  new  recruits  and  for  those 
performing  current  functions.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  AAWB,  1511  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 

★  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  (1858-1960) ,  by  William  C.  Dabney. 
New  York:  Newcomen  Society  in  North 
America,  1960.  The  text  of  an  address  by 
William  C.  Dabney,  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  delivered 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Newcomen  Society  on 
March  10,  1960. 

★  “Happy  World  of  a  Blind  Girl.”  Ebony, 
May  1961.  An  article  which  describes  the 
daily  routines  and  patterns  of  13-year-old 
Lorreta  House  of  San  Diego,  California. 
Totally  without  sight  since  she  was  10, 
Lorreta  leads  a  very  happy,  normal  exist¬ 
ence. 
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Job  Talk 


Conducted  by  John  R.  Butler 


USE  YOUR  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


Whenever  a  professional  person  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  new  job,  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  various  kinds  of 
opportunities  that  are  open.  It  is  equally 
important  that  employers  have  several 
qualified  candidates  for  each  staff  vacancy. 
A  balance  of  several  job  openings  for  each 
job  seeker  as  well  as  several  job  candidates 
for  each  professional  vacancy  is,  of  course, 
the  utopia  in  personnel  administration.  As 
with  all  utopias,  energies  are  aimed  at  the 
goal  even  though  the  realities  of  everyday 
life  weigh  heavily  against  its  achievement. 

The  American  Foundation’s  National 
Personnel  Referral  Service  makes  strong  ef¬ 
forts  to  provide  effective  referral  and  re¬ 
cruitment  activity  for  the  field  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Personnel  divisions  of  other  national 
social  welfare  organizations,  such  as  the 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults  and  the  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America,  have 
similar  responsibilities  for  the  fields  with 
which  they  are  identified.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  that  personnel  divisions  assume  for 
matching  job  candidates  with  job  openings 
does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  agency  are  relieved  of  their 
respective  job  hunting  and  recruitment 
roles.  Greater  activity  on  the  part  of  each 
increases  the  number  of  choices  open  to 
them.  Choice,  we  believe,  enhances  satis¬ 
faction  after  a  decision  is  made. 

An  outstanding  resource  that  is  open  to 
professional  workers  and  to  employers  is 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
its  affiliated  State  Employment  Services. 
These  public  employment  services  have 
made  major  advances  in  recent  years  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  pro¬ 
fessional  occupations.  They  are  geared  for 
the  1960’s,  a  decade  that  will  bring  a  20 


per  cent  increase  in  total  national  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  the 
employment  of  professional  personnel. 
The  growing  need  for  educational,  medi¬ 
cal,  and  social  services  accounts  for  the 
impressive  forecast  of  professional  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

There  was  a  time  when  professionals 
were  reluctant  to  use  the  state  employment 
services,  and  when  employers  failed  to  list 
their  more  responsible,  better-paying  jobs. 
But  all  this  is  changing.  Fifteen  states  now 
have  teacher  placement  services  and,  alto¬ 
gether,  these  employment  services  place 
12,000  teachers  a  year.  New  York  City’s 
Professional  Placement  Center,  with  its 
impressive  Madison  Avene  offices,  is  the 
number  one  checking-in  place  for  many  so¬ 
cial  workers  who  plan  job  changes.  A  so¬ 
phisticated  development  is  the  Professional 
Office  Network  (P.O.N.). 

P.O.N.  is  a  network  of  116  local  and 
state  employment  services  in  forty-four 
states  that  specialize  in  placing  professional 
personnel.  P.O.N.  supplements  the  place¬ 
ment  activities  of  the  local  employment 
service.  Special  inter-office  clearance 
assists  the  local  offices.  When  suitable  job 
candidates  cannot  be  found  through  such 
a  call,  the  summary  of  the  job  is  placed  on 
the  state’s  professional  job  inventory.  Every 
two  weeks  the  job  inventory  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  state  is  sent  to  all  offices  within  the 
state,  as  well  as  to  all  of  the  offices  in 
P.O.N.  Interviewers  that  staff  these  offices 
forward  resumes  of  suitable  job  candidates 
to  the  office  that  originated  the  job  listing. 
The  national  office  prepares  a  bi-weekly 
tally  of  the  professional  openings  listed  in 
the  state  inventories  and  data  are  thus  on 
hand  to  inform  the  local  services  that 
there  are  fourteen  openings  for  teachers  in 
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Connecticut,  twenty-five  openings  in  New 
York,  and  so  forth. 

Among  the  refinements  the  state  em¬ 
ployment  services  offer  are: 

1)  The  convention  placement  service,  a  serv¬ 
ice  that  provides  a  mass  clearing  house  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  job  candidates  at  the 
conventions  of  professional  societies,  societies 
that  include  among  their  memberships  an¬ 
thropologists,  economists,  educators,  social 
workers,  and  psychologists. 

2)  Selective  placement,  defined  as  the  spe¬ 
cialized  process  of  assisting  the  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  person  to  put  his  skills 
to  work  within  his  capabilities. 

News 

★  The  Reader’s  Digest  Foundation,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  International  Society  for 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled,  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  International  Rehabilitation 
Awards  to  promote  rehabilitation  programs 
for  the  physically  handicapped  throughout 
the  world.  Two  general  awards  of  $2,500 
and  $1,500  and  five  regional  awards  of 
$500  each  will  be  presented  to  those  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  made  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  creating  and  expanding 
rehabilitation  programs  within  their  com¬ 
munities  during  the  two-year  period  1961- 

1962.  The  seven  awards  will  be  presented 
at  the  Ninth  World  Congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  in  Copenhagen  in  June, 

1963.  DeWitt  Wallace,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest,  stated :  “The  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest  has  continually  held  that  man 
has  the  power  to  overcome  his  handicaps, 
whether  of  mind  or  of  the  body.  The  work 
of  the  International  Society  for  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Disabled  nobly  bears  out  this  be¬ 
lief  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  to  be  allied  with  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  creation  of  the  International 
Rehabilitation  Awards.”  James  F.  Garrett, 
Assistant  Director,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  advises  that  or¬ 
ganizations  wishing  to  enter  the  contest 
notify  their  State  Division  of  Vocational 


3)  Employment  counseling  by  placement  in¬ 
terviewers  for  candidates  with  unresolved 
problems  of  occupational  choice  or  job  ad¬ 
justment.  Frequently,  aptitude  tests  are  used 
as  a  means  of  determining  potential  abilities. 

4)  Assistance  to  employers  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  key  job  descriptions  for  the  positions 
which  are  difficult  to  define. 

The  ad  for  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  admonishes  that  you 
are  not  doing  all  you  should  if  you  are  job 
hunting  or  recruiting  and  fail  to  contact 
the  Service.  The  postscript  is — use  your 
state  employment  service,  too. 

Briefs 

Rehabilitation,  where  a  limited  number  of 
announcements  are  available. 

★  At  least  eighty  school  districts  in  eight¬ 
een  states  had  planned  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling  programs  for  people  over  forty-five 
years  of  age  during  the  period  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1959  to  August  31,  1960,  according 
to  a  recent  Office  of  Education  survey 
which  was  stimulated  by  the  1961  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  Of  these, 
thirty-seven  were  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  adult  education  programs,  frequently 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  welfare  agencies,  junior  colleges, 
business  and  industry.  Services  included  in¬ 
terviewing,  psychological  testing,  training 
program  planning  and  occupational  infor¬ 
mation  referrals.  Information  is  based  on 
an  88  per  cent  return  out  of  4,863  surveyed 
school  districts. 

★  Thomas  C.  Hasbrook,  the  father  of  six, 
was  named  “Blind  Father  of  the  Year”  at 
a  ceremony  held  June  8th  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Previously  a 
member  of  both  houses  of  the  Indiana 
Legislature,  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  he  is  pres¬ 
ently  the  chief  of  employee  relations  of 
the  Ely  Lilly  Company  of  Indianapolis. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


Social  Work 
and  the 

Blind  Child 


FRANCES  CLAY 

In  order  to  discuss  social  services  to  blind 
j  children  and  their  parents,  it  is  necessary 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  various  community 
agencies  and  local  and  state  institutions 
which  employ  social  workers.  Probably  the 
most  familiar  are  the  social  work  agencies, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  Family  and  Children’s  Service,  and 
Travelers  Aid  Society,  each  with  its  own 
policies  and  functions.  The  Red  Cross 
should  be  included,  although  it  is  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  category  and  renders,  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  child,  service  to  special  groups, 
i.e.,  the  families  of  veterans  and  service 
men. 

Among  the  local  and  state  institutions 
where  the  social  worker  is,  or  should  be, 
a  member  of  the  staff  are:  private  clinics 
and  hospitals,  health  department  programs, 
such  as  post-natal  clinics,  crippled  chil¬ 
dren’s  programs,  state  and  local  crippled 
children’s  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers, 
mental  health  clinics,  mental  hospitals,  and 
various  other  hospitals  for  the  handicapped. 
School  social  work  is  a  growing  specializa¬ 
tion  and  one  now  finds  social  workers  in 
public,  private  and  special  schools  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  The  various  Light¬ 
houses  for  the  Blind  also  employ  social 
workers. 

With  regard  to  the  social  work  agencies, 
I  should  point  out  that,  except  in  specific 
instances,  social  work  serves  the  blind  child 
by  helping  the  parents.  This  assistance 

Miss  Clay  is  assistant  professor  of  medical  social 
work  at  the  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  This  paper  is  adapted 
from  her  presentation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Daytona  Beach,  March,  1961. 


might  be  limited  to  casework,  or  it  may  in¬ 
clude  help  with  economic  problems,  hous¬ 
ing  and/or  planning  for  the  child’s  future, 
as  I  shall  indicate  later  in  this  paper.  Social 
casework,  we  generally  agree,  is  generic, 
which  facilitates  a  ready  grasp  of  a  case 
situation  from  one  agency  to  another,  but 
cannot,  of  course,  alter  the  type  of  service 
for  which  an  agency  is  designed. 

The  social  worker  in  the  clinic,  hospital, 
school,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  or  other 
institution,  is  a  member  of  a  team  which 
works  with  the  parents  or  the  child,  or 
both,  depending  upon  the  current  need  or 
needs. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  a  discussion 
of  the  blind  child  as  if  he  had  a  visual 
handicap  only,  I  quote  the  following  from 
a  report  by  Lucy  Freeman  and  Kathern  F. 
Gruber*  regarding  blind  children  in  New 
York  State: 

About  one-third  of  the  blind  children 
suffered  physical  disabilities.  These  in¬ 
cluded  cerebral  palsy;  epilepsy  and 
other  convulsive  disorders;  brain  injury 
without  convulsions  or  motor  disabil¬ 
ity;  cosmetic  defects  of  the  face  or 
head;  obesity;  club  feet:  glandular  dis¬ 
orders;  dental  malocclusions;  heart  dis¬ 
ease;  cleft  palate,  and  congenital  dis¬ 
locations. 

With  this  information  at  hand,  we  can 
readily  see  that  we  are  not  talking  only 
about  blind  children  who  are  otherwise 
whole  and  healthy.  While  the  proportion  of 


*  A  Blind  Child  is  not  a  Statistic,  by  Lucy  Freeman 
and  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  1960. 
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blind  children  with  multiple  handicaps  may 
not  be  exactly  the  same  in  Florida  as  in 
New  York,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  variation  is  small.  Naturally,  additional 
handicaps  complicate  the  problems  of  the 
child  and  the  family. 

The  birth  of  a  blind  child  imposes  al¬ 
most  unbearable  emotional,  social,  and 
sometimes  economic  burdens  upon  the 
parents.  For  this  reason,  I  am  convinced 
that  social  service  can  be  helpful,  in  most 
cases,  off  and  on  from  birth  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  child’s  growth  and 
development.  This  is  not  to  say  that  some 
of  the  problems  don’t  occur  in  families 
where  the  child  is  perfectly  healthy.  They 
do.  For  instance,  any  mother  who  thinks  of 
her  child  as  an  extension  of  herself  and 
who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  allow  him 
to  mature  normally  is  likely  to  create  emo¬ 
tional  and  social  problems  which  warrant 
the  help  of  social  work,  psychiatry  or  psy¬ 
chology.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  child, 
there  are  added  reasons  for  maladjustment 
in  the  parental  relationships  to  the  child: 
i.e.,  pity,  guilt,  disappointment,  rejection, 
etc.  If  the  child  is  not  born  blind,  but  is 
blinded  at  an  early  age,  the  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  parents  will  be  much  the  same 
as  if  he  had  been  born  blind.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  likely  that  the  problems  of  adjustment 
for  the  child  will  be  greater  than  if  he  had 
never  been  able  to  see. 

Although  the  problems  of  rearing  a 
handicapped  child  are  not  restricted  to 
lower  socio-economic  families,  a  difference 
in  the  emphasis  of  needs  may  occur  be¬ 
tween  upper  and  lower  socio-economic 
groups.  For  instance,  if  a  family  is  wealthy, 
the  economic  needs  are  alleviated,  but  the 
social  problems  may  be  increased.  The 
emotional  problems,  I  believe,  are  much 
the  same  in  upper  and  lower  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  families,  since  the  birth  of  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  is  a  crushing  blow  to  all  par¬ 
ents,  without  exception. 

Social  casework  is  needed  by  and  avail¬ 
able  to  families  of  all  socio-economic  levels, 
despite  the  persistence  of  the  idea  that 


social  work  serves  the  financially  deprived 
only. 

Communities  vary,  of  course,  in  the 
number  of  agencies  and  in  the  number  of 
services  available,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
everybody  in  the  United  States  is  within 
reach  of  a  department  of  Public  Welfare, 
where  the  child  welfare  services  are  avail¬ 
able  without  regard  to  the  economic  status 
of  the  applicant. 

To  further  emphasize  the  importance  of 
casework  with  the  parents,  I  quote  from  a 
report  of  the  National  Work  Session  on  the 
Preschool  Blind  Child,*  held  in  1951: 

It  is  unanimously  agreed  that  pa¬ 
rental  attitudes  are  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  in  the  development  of  healthy 
personality  in  a  child  who  is  blind. 
While  the  problems  of  the  parents  of 
blind  children  are  essentially  similar 
to  those  of  all  parents,  the  blindness 
does  present  a  unique  situation  and 
necessitates  a  thoughtful  approach  in 
meeting  the  basic  needs  of  these  chil¬ 
dren. 

Parental  attitudes  are  formed  early, 
and  since  it  is  recognized  that  the 
child’s  emotional  health  and  personal¬ 
ity  patterns  are  a  direct  reflection  of 
the  parents’  emotional  adjustment,  it 
is  important  that  loving  care  by  the 
mother  and  father  be  focused  on  de¬ 
veloping  good  patterns.  Constructive 
help  to  parents  immediately  after  they 
learn  of  their  child’s  blindness  seems 
the  best  way  of  relieving  the  strain  and 
apprehension  attendant  in  these  situa¬ 
tions. 

In  many  instances,  with  the  parent 
of  a  prematurely  born  infant  who  has 
needed  incubator  care,  the  initial  and 
prolonged  separation  from  the  mother 
may  have  affected  an  early  satisfactory 
mother-child  relationship.  Resulting 
frustration  and  anxieties  may  be  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  and  may  be 
magnified  to  the  extent  that  a  feeling 
of  inadequacy  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  may  result.  If,  in  addition, 
blindness  is  diagnosed,  the  problem  is 
greatly  magnified. 

Where,  then,  does  the  need  for  social 


*  Reoort  of  the  National  Work  Session  on  the  Pre¬ 
school  Blind  Child,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  1951. 
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work  begin?  It  begins  at  birth,  if  the  child 
is  born  blind,  or  at  the  onset  of  the  handi¬ 
cap,  if  it  occurs  later.  Ideally,  all  obstetri¬ 
cal  and  pediatric  facilities  should  have  a 
social  service  staff,  since  the  greatest  shock 
of  all  comes  to  the  parents  when  they  are 
first  told  that  their  baby  is  blind. 

You  will  note  that  I  refer  to  parents. 
This  is  deliberate,  as  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
frequent  reference  in  professional  literature 
to  the  “mother”  with  no  mention  made  of 
the  father.  If  the  birth  of  a  handicapped 
child  is  a  shock  to  the  mother,  and  the 
physicians,  nurses  and  social  workers  find 
it  painful  to  be  present  when  the  news  is 
broken  to  her,  then  why  do  we  ignore  the 
father?  Certainly  the  father  suffers  in  many 
ways,  usually  in  silence  and  without  sup¬ 
port  from  anybody.  He  has  not  only  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  handicapped  child  who  represents 
his  own  fractured  self-image,  but  he  must 
assume  a  lifelong  financial  burden  and  a 
major  part  of  the  social  responsibilities  for 
the  handicapped  child.  In  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  in  spite  of  his  own  emotional  re¬ 
sponse,  he  is  expected  to  bear  up,  hide  his 
feelings,  comfort  the  mother. 

As  for  my  own  experience,  I  learned 
early  in  my  social  work  training  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  the  father  and  mother 
share  the  first  knowledge  that  their  baby  is 
blind.  When  I  was  a  student  at  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  I  received  field  work  train¬ 
ing  at  Lying-In  Hospital,  where  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  work  with  mothers  of  premature 
babies.  In  those  days,  a  high  percentage  of 
premature  babies  were  found,  after  a  few 
weeks,  to  have  retrolental  fibroplasia.  One 
of  my  duties  was  to  accompany  the  phy¬ 
sician  and  nurse  when  the  parents  were  to 
be  told  that  their  child  was  blind.  It  was 
also  my  responsibility  to  arrange  for  the 
father  to  be  present  with  the  mother  when 
the  team  visit  was  made.  After  the  phy¬ 
sician  and  nurse  had  left  the  room,  I  re¬ 
mained  to  give  whatever  support  and  in¬ 
terpretation  was  needed  at  the  time. 

The  immediate  grief  and  despair  are 


usually  overwhelming,  and  the  social 
worker,  having  already  made  a  relationship 
with  the  parents,  offers  whatever  reassur¬ 
ance  is  warranted.  Through  follow-up  in¬ 
terviews,  the  social  worker  does  a  great 
deal  of  listening  to  the  parents  in  order  to 
determine  how  they  feel  about  having  a 
blind  child  and  to  evaluate  the  family  re¬ 
lationships,  the  economic  situation,  and  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  individual 
parents.  The  social  worker,  of  course, 
through  the  professional  skills,  guides  the 
interviews  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the 
problem  or  problems  in  realistic  perspec¬ 
tive. 

Most  parents  go  through  a  period  of 
denying  that  their  child  is  permanently 
handicapped.  Without  skilled  counseling, 
they  will  often  go  from  one  medical  center 
to  another,  trying  to  find  somebody  who 
will  tell  them  that  the  child  can  be  cured. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  child  has  mul¬ 
tiple  handicaps.  In  other  words,  the  burden¬ 
some  emotional  and  social  problems  are  al¬ 
most  more  than  the  parents  can  bear 
without  professional  help.  If  the  parents 
can  be  enabled  to  accept,  realistically,  the 
permanent  condition  of  their  child,  then 
their  other  needs  may  be  minimized. 

Another  common  reaction  of  parents  to 
the  birth  of  a  handicapped  child  is  guilt, 
which  may  be  expressed  in  various  ways, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  and  which  the  so¬ 
cial  worker  should  be  able  to  perceive.  The 
social  worker  is  trained  to  counsel  the  par¬ 
ents  so  that  they  may  understand  the  true 
nature  of  the  handicap  and  thus  live  more 
comfortably  with  themselves. 

If  feelings  of  guilt  persist  with  either  or 
both  parents,  their  problems  may  multiply. 
Even  the  marital  relationship  may  be  per¬ 
manently  damaged  if  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parents  feels  that  he  is  responsible  for 
the  blindness  and  refuses  to  have  other 
children. 

Another  expression  of  guilt  is  overpro¬ 
tection  of  the  blind  child.  Naturally,  the 
child  has  to  depend  on  members  of  the 
family  for  certain  things,  but  if  some  mem- 
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bers  of  the  family  have  a  neurotic  need  to 
be  depended  upon,  then  the  relationship  is 
likely  to  be  harmful  to  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment.  The  mother  is  frequently  the  one 
who  overprotects  the  child  and  thereby 
hinders  his  emotional  development  and 
destroys  his  opportunity  for  independence. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  tendency  to  over¬ 
protect  the  handicapped  child  is  usually  ne¬ 
glect  of  other  children  in  the  family.  Fam¬ 
ily  relationships  during  the  early  years 
determine,  to  a  major  extent,  the  future  ad¬ 
justment  of  all  children;  and  it  is  important 
that  parents  realize  and  accept  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  themselves  and  all  children  in  the 
family.  The  same  kind  of  family  relations, 
love,  patience,  understanding,  discipline, 
that  foster  emotional  stability  in  normal 
children  will  result  in  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  blind  child. 

Another  form  of  guilt  is  expressed  by 
the  parent  who  accepts  the  blind  child  as 
a  burden  which  must  be  suffered  and  who 
does  nothing  to  develop  the  abilities  and 
independence  of  the  child.  These  children 
are  usually  relegated  to  a  chair  in  the 
corner  where  they  stay  unless  or  until  some 
social  worker  or  other  counselor  discovers 
them  and  effects  some  change  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  parent  or  parents. 

Ambivalence  toward  the  handicapped 
child  may  be  evidence  of  deep-seated  guilt. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  social  worker 
is  trained  to  observe  and  study  family  rela¬ 
tionships  that  may  increase  rather  than 
solve  problems  around  the  blind  child. 
Early  evaluation  of  family  attitudes  will 
give  the  social  worker  an  insight  into  the 
problems  that  may  be  expected  when  the 
child  is  ready  to  go  to  kindergarten  or 
school  or  old  enough  to  begin  to  plan  his 
future.  The  social  worker  may  spend  years 
helping  the  family  to  solve  the  emotional 
problems  that  arise  around  the  birth  of  a 
blind  child;  and  even  then,  in  some  cases, 
the  emotional  conflicts  are  never  resolved. 
When  one  measures  the  joy  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  parents  of  a  normal  child 
against  the  burdens  and  disappointments 


of  the  parents  of  a  blind  or  multiple-handi¬ 
capped  child,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  social 
work  services  will  be  needed  in  almost 
every  case. 

If  the  blind  child  has  additional  handi¬ 
caps,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  Free¬ 
man  and  Gruber  report,  then  the  family 
may  be  faced  with  temporary  or  lifelong 
medical  expenses  with  which  they  need 
help.  Expensive  surgery,  braces,  wheel 
chairs,  and  long-term  medication  may  be 
required.  Such  children  are  also  likely  to 
require  more  attention,  especially  if  they 
are  unable  to  walk.  This  means  that  some¬ 
body  must  devote  time,  day  in  and  day 
out,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  the  personal 
care  of  the  child.  If  there  is  no  father  in 
the  home,  the  means  must  be  found,  in 
many  cases,  either  to  enable  the  mother  to 
work  or  to  provide  adequate  income  for 
her  and  the  child.  Any  social  worker 
should  have  knowledge  of  local  agencies 
and  be  able  to  direct  parents  to  the  agency 
or  agencies  which  can  best  serve  their 
needs.  The  social  worker  can  also  plan  for 
cooperative  efforts  between  agencies  in 
many  instances. 

Housing  may  become  a  problem,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  a  child  with  multiple 
handicaps.  If  the  child  cannot  walk,  it  is 
particularly  difficult  to  get  him  up  and 
down  stairs,  and  there  are  instances  on 
record  where  parents  have  impaired  their 
own  health  by  carrying  school-age  children 
up  and  down  several  flights  of  stairs  each 
day.  The  small  rooms  of  modern  houses  or 
apartments  are  hardly  adequate  for  maneu¬ 
vering  wheel  chairs.  In  crowded  apart¬ 
ments,  the  handicapped  child  may  be 
required  to  eat  in  another  room  or  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  time  than  the  rest  of  the  family.  This 
is  another  problem  with  which  the  social 
worker  may  help  the  parents. 

The  social  caseworker  should  be  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  perceptive  person  who  can  utilize 
the  interview  skillfully  so  as  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  and  gradually  effect  desirable 
changes  in  the  attitudes  or  situations  of  the 
client.  The  interview  is  central  in  the  case- 
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work  process.  In  order  to  arrive  gradually 
at  mutual  understanding  of  problems  and 
goals,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  provide 
financial  or  other  tangible  aid  in  order  that 
the  client  may  focus  on  long-range  goals. 
Men  and  women  who  are  suffering  from 
inadequate  food,  housing,  medical  care  or 
clothing  can  hardly  be  expected  to  show 
concern  for  goals  which  are  several  years 
in  the  future.  The  social  worker  must  be 
able  to  evaluate  the  total  situation  of  the 
client  and  proceed  accordingly. 

The  social  worker  realizes  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  parents  are  not  likely  to  make 
progress  with  their  own  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  until  they  accept  the  fact  that  they 

V  olunteer  s: 

a  community 
resource 

WINIFRED  BLACK 

The  time  is  ripe  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
the  volunteer;  to  determine  his  relationship 
to  the  home  teacher  and  to  his  job  of  help¬ 
ing  blind  people  in  their  homes.  To  do 
this,  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  three  ques¬ 
tions:  What  is  a  volunteer?  What  does  he 
expect  from  his  work?  What  does  the 
agency  expect  of  him? 

The  first  question  was  perhaps  most  ably 
answered  in  an  article  by  Clarence  Hall  in 
the  Readers  Digest  telling  of  a  volunteer 
who  attended  a  meeting  of  professionals 
involved  in  investigating  the  possible  moti- 


Mrs.  Black,  who  is  assistant  national  director  of  the 
Office  of  Volunteers,  American  National  Red  Cross, 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  assisted  Miss 
Cosgrove  in  the  study  of  home  teaching  during  this 
past  year.  She  presented  this  paper  at  the  July  1961 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


have  a  handicapped  child.  Blind  children 
have  been  known  to  grow  up  in  families 
where  the  parents  did  not  acknowledge  any 
difference  between  the  blind  and  the 
sighted  child.  This  is  denial  in  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  form  and  it  is  likely  to  damage  the 
later  adjustment  of  the  child  who  must 
learn  to  function  successfully  in  a  sighted 
world. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  blind  child  is  more  likely  to  be  a  well- 
adjusted  and  productive  adult  if  he  and  his 
parents  have  the  benefit  of  social  casework 
from  the  time  of  the  handicap,  and  as 
needed,  on  through  the  period  of  growth 
and  development  of  the  child. 


vations  of  volunteers.  After  listening  as 
long  as  she  could,  Mr.  Hall  relates,  she 
rose  and  said:  “All  this  talk  about  motiva¬ 
tion,  ego  assertion  and  the  rest  leaves  me 
feeling  slightly  unhealthy.  The  volunteers 
I  work  with  have  no  motive  except  their 
desire  to  contribute  in  some  worthwhile 
way  to  people  in  need.  As  for  me,  you  can 
put  me  down  as  a  volunteer  who  has  a 
happy  home,  a  good  husband  she  loves, 
lots  of  friends — a  volunteer  who  is  never 
bored,  who  doesn’t  want  to  boss  people 
around,  and  has  a  somewhat  messy  home 
because  she  volunteers  too  much.”  The 
meeting  broke  up. 

A  volunteer,  then,  is  a  person  who  will¬ 
ingly  gives  of  his  time  to  help  do  a  job  he 
feels  needs  to  be  done.  He  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  an  amateur  or  a  non-piofessional.  In 
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fact,  many  among  the  volunteers  are  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  nurses,  social  workers,  artists, 
craftsmen. 

He  is  a  person  who  expects  to  be  given  a 
job  which  needs  doing,  and  the  guidance 
and  training  needed  to  do  it.  Above  all, 
he  wants  the  feeling  that  he  is  needed;  that 
the  time  spent  with  him  is  worthwhile;  that 
he  is  not  an  outsider  but  a  colleague  in  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  teamwork 
who  can  use  the  staff  as  a  resource  for  in¬ 
formation  and  for  help  in  planning  as  well 
as  in  doing.  He  expects,  also,  evaluation  of 
his  work  and  a  sense  of  being  backed  up 
and  followed  through. 

Why  Use  Volunteers? 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  said,  “I 

r 

wish  I  were  two  people,  or  five,  or  ten,  and 
then  perhaps  I  could  get  my  job  done”? 
Volunteers  could  help  you  get  your  job 
done.  Actually,  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  work  part-time  and  receive  no  money, 
there  is  little  effective  difference  between  a 
volunteer  and  a  regular  staff  member. 

From  the  agency  viewpoint,  then,  the 
volunteer  has  an  important  role  to  play. 
Though  some  still  believe  that  volunteers 
are  used  mainly  because  of  lack  of  funds 
or  due  to  the  insufficient  number  of  trained 
workers  available,  the  more  judicious  hold 
a  broader  view.  This  view  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  volunteers  bring  an  enrich¬ 
ment  of  program,  build  understanding  and 
support,  provide  a  channel  for  exercising 
citizen  responsibility,  relieve  pressure  on 
staff,  and  express  community  concern  for 
the  program.  In  line  with  this  theory,  they 
also  bring  a  broader  perspective,  new  skills, 
community  resources,  human  as  well  as 
material,  and  often  provide  a  fresh  outlook 
which  tends  to  rejuvenate  old  programs 
and  often  points  to  new  solutions  to  many 
problems.  A  program  based  on  this  ap¬ 
proach  brings  about  a  rich,  varied  experi¬ 
ence  to  all  concerned. 

A  successful  volunteer  program,  of 
course,  doesn’t  just  happen.  It  demands  the 
same  careful  thought  and  preparation,  the 


same  careful  supervision  that  is  necessary 
for  staff.  To  be  successful,  not  only  must 
the  home  teacher  want  volunteers  and  be 
willing  to  work  toward  this,  but  there  must 
also  be  willingness,  enthusiasm,  and  con¬ 
viction  at  the  top  of  the  administrative  lad¬ 
der.  This  requires  providing  the  necessary 
time  and  effort  to  inaugurate  and  keep  a 
sound  volunteer  program  going. 

Getting  the  kind  of  volunteer  you  want 
is  not  always  easy  but,  with  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministrative  planning,  it  can  be  done.  The 
thing  administration  must  realize  is  that 
the  volunteer  is  needed  to  do  an  essential 
job  and  must,  therefore,  measure  up  to 
agency  standards.  Let  us  consider  now 
some  of  the  staff  prerequisites  for  having 
a  successful  volunteer  program.  These  in¬ 
clude:  the  willingness  to  learn  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  to  modify  old,  established  pat¬ 
terns;  the  capacity  to  share  jobs  and 
delegate  responsibility  with  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  staff  and  volunteer  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  their  interrelationships;  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  a  volunteer  program  necessitates 
developing  sound  personnel  practices,  and 
last  but  not  least,  recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  adequate  administrative  machinery 
through  which  volunteers  can  work  and 
develop. 

The  Volunteer’s  Job 

Once  these  prerequisites  are  met,  how  do 
we  go  on?  Perhaps  the  first  question  to 
consider  should  be,  “What  exactly  is  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done?”  Is  it  just 
friendly  visiting,  reading  aloud,  or  walking 
outside?  Is  it  mainly  letter-writing,  reading 
mail,  going  shopping?  Whatever  it  may  be, 
it  should  be  outlined  in  writing  so  that  both 
you  and  the  volunteer  may  be  clear  on 
exactly  what  is  required.  Included  will  be: 

1)  What  are  the  specific  activities  re¬ 
quired? 

2)  How  much  time  will  be  involved? 

3)  What  training  is  required  and  how 
much  time  will  it  take? 

4)  What  supplies  and  equipment  will  be 
needed  and  what  will  be  provided? 
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Once  these  questions  are  answered  you 
will  wish  to  prepare  a  description  of  the  kind 
of  person  you  need  to  do  this  job,  includ¬ 
ing  such  information  as  age,  sex,  physical 
requirements,  experience,  skills,  abilities 
and  personality  traits. 

The  next  key  question  is,  “How  much 
extra  help  do  you  need?”  This  question 
should  be  thought  over  fully  because  this 
extra  part-time  help  is  going  to  need  your 
patience,  guidance,  and  supervision  if  the 
plan  is  to  pay  dividends.  Beginning  on  a 
small  scale  and  working  up  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  volunteers  is  a  good  idea. 

Where  do  you  find  volunteers?  I  would 
recommend  calling  on  an  agency  that  re¬ 
cruits  and  screens  volunteers  and  gives  at 
least  part  of  the  training.  Such  sources  as 
volunteer  bureaus,  service  organizations, 
church  groups,  and  my  own  organization, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  can  usually  be 
counted  on  for  recruiting,  screening,  work 
schedules,  planning  for  substitutes  and 
follow-up  absences,  developing  certain  dis¬ 
ciplines  and  an  esprit  de  corps,  keeping 
records  of  service,  and  planning  for  recog¬ 
nition,  in  addition  to  what  the  volunteer 
gets  from  the  using  agency. 

All  persons  who  are  recruited  to  do  a  job 
have  a  right  to  be  trained  for  it.  Training 
by  the  using  agency  should  include  appro¬ 
priate  and  useful  orientation  to  the  agency, 
instruction  on  the  specific  job  to  be  done, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  job  setting. 

Placing  the  volunteer  is  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  training.  It  involves  fitting  the 
person  to  the  job,  keeping  in  mind  the  part- 
time  schedule  and  being  flexible  in  making 
changes  as  the  situation  requires. 

If  volunteers  are  obtained  from  a  recruit¬ 
ing  agency,  the  using  agency  should  expect 
from  it  a  sound  volunteer  administrative 
setup  to  include  hiring,  firing,  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  handling  personnel  problems. 

Staff  should  not  expect  100  per  cent 
good  performance  on  the  part  of  volunteers 
or  that  the  volunteer  be  either  expert  or 
fool. 

In  talking  with  many  volunteers  and 


staff  members  who  work  with  volunteers, 
we  have  arrived  at  some  expectations  of 
each  for  the  other.  Staff  members  expect 
that  a  volunteer  will  be:  a  reasonably  nor¬ 
mal  person  capable  of  development;  reli¬ 
able  enough  and  sufficiently  organized  to 
give  regular  time,  thought  and  service; 
willing  to  learn  the  content  of  his  job  and 
how  to  do  it;  willing  to  fit  into  the  program 
as  planned  without  trying  to  reorganize  it 
(that  he  accept  his  job  as  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  not  the  whole  of  it);  willing  to 
accept  supervision  and  discipline  and  not 
expect  special  treatment  because  he  is  a 
volunteer;  and  responsible  and  adult  in 
behavior,  showing  loyalty  and  controlling 
personal  prejudices.  They  expect  the  volun¬ 
teer  to  believe  he  holds  a  moral  contract 
with  the  agency  that  is  as  binding  as  any 
contract  based  on  money,  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  volunteer,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  given:  a  real  job  worth  doing; 
help  in  understanding  the  job  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  total  program;  the  feeling 
that  he  is  integral  to  the  program. 

Is  a  volunteer  program  worth  the  effort? 
The  answer  to  that  depends  on  you  and 
what  you  really  want  for  your  clients.  It 
can  enrich,  extend,  add,  and  promote  un¬ 
derstanding.  Volunteers  are  the  warp  and 
the  agency  training  and  supervision  the 
woof  of  sturdy  useful  material.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  made  more  beautiful  and  useful  by 
the  golden  thread  of  concern  for  the  hu¬ 
man  relations  involved  in  administering 
the  whole  program. 

I  like  what  Erwin  D.  Canham  said  about 
volunteer  action:  “I  am  deeply  persuaded 
that  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  our 
people  are  making  to  the  solution  of  the 
world’s  needs  is  action  through  voluntary 
organizations.  We  cannot  turn  all  the  jobs 
that  need  to  be  done  over  to  Government. 
We  must  solve  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
on  the  voluntary  level.  Almost  instinctively 
Americans  have  understood  this  fact  and 
have  produced  what  is  by  far  the  greatest 
network  of  volunteer  action  the  world  has 
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ever  seen.  In  a  way  it  represents  spiritual 
values,  for  what  comes  closer  to  spiritual 
values  in  action  than  the  improvement  of 
man’s  relationship  to  man  and  what  has 

A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

I.  The  right  to  be  treated  as  coworkers 

II.  The  right  to  suitable  assignment 

III.  The  right  to  know  as  much  about  the 
agency  as  possible 

IV.  The  right  to  training 


done  more  to  achieve  this  than  the  integrat¬ 
ing  force  of  our  voluntary  movement?”  * 

*  Canham,  Erwin,  D.,  “ Citizenship  in  a  Changing 
World,”  General  Federation  Clubwoman,  April  1959, 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

AND  A  CODE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY* 

I.  Knowledge  that  he  really  wants  to 
help  other  people 

II.  Belief  in  the  value  of  his  work 

III.  Loyalty 

IV.  Accepts  rules:  does  not  criticize  what 
he  doesn’t  understand 

he  doesn’t 


V.  The  right  to  continuing  education  on 
the  job 

VI.  The  right  to  sound  guidance  and  di¬ 
rection 

VII.  The  right  to  an  orderly,  comfortable 
place  to  work 

VIII.  The  right  to  promotion  and  a  variety 
of  experience 

IX.  The  right  to  be  heard 

X.  The  right  to  recognition 


V.  Speaks  up  about  thir 
understand 

VI.  Willingness  to  learn 

VII.  Keeps  on  learning 

VIII.  Welcomes  supervision 

IX.  Is  dependable 
X.  Is  a  team  player 


*  This  table  was  drawn  up  by  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Sloss,  Director,  Office  of  Volunteers,  Pacific  Area,  American 
Red  Cross.  Copies  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Volunteers,  American  National  Red  Cross,  Washington  6, 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

in  Atlanta 

AURELIA  DAVIS 


When  the  mother  of  a  blind  boy  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  Dr. 
Willis  A.  Sutton,  in  Atlanta  in  the  early 
twenties  for  a  teacher  for  her  son  in  a 
public  school  setting,  the  program  for  blind 
children  in  the  Atlanta  Public  School  Sys¬ 
tem  was  born.  A  short  time  later,  this  same 
mother  was  asked  to  teach  a  “sight-saving” 
class:  thus  the  program  for  partially-seeing 
children  was  begun.  From  then  until  1954 
there  were  two  classes — one  braille  and 
one  sight-saving — for  elementary  white  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  in  but  definitely  not  of  the 
school.  While  they  ate  in  the  cafeteria  and 
played  on  the  school  playground,  they 
moved  as  a  group  and  had  very  little  actual 
contact  with  their  seeing  schoolmates.  This 
segregated  situation  with  its  cruel  implica¬ 
tions  was  pointed  out  to  the  administrators 
in  the  winter  of  1954,  when  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at  the  invitation 
of  Mayor  Hartsfield,  made  a  survey  of 
services  for  blind  citizens  in  Greater  At¬ 
lanta.  The  educational  procedures  for  blind 
children  came  in  for  their  share  of  just 
criticism.  Under  the  leadership  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Jarrell,  who  gave  instructions  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Foundation  be 
carried  out  “in  toto,”  the  present  integrated 
program  for  blind  and  partially-seeing  stu¬ 
dents  came  into  being.  Thus,  from  twenty 
white  elementary  children  and  two  teachers 
in  the  school  in  1954,  the  program  has 
grown  to  some  180  children  of  both  races, 
ranging  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school  in  regular  classes  with  their  seeing 
classmates,  and  served  by  eighteen  trained 
resource  or  itinerant  teachers.  The  students 


Miss  Davis  is  director  of  special  education  of  the 
Atlanta  Public  Schools,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


are  enrolled  in  some  forty-two  schools,  six 
of  which  have  resource  rooms. 

Staff  Education 

Such  expansion  and  such  change  in  phil¬ 
osophy  have  not  been  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  expending  of  much  “blood,  sweat, 
and  tears.”  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  school 
setting  for  a  resource  room  for  braille  stu¬ 
dents  and,  in  so  doing,  to  be  sure  of  the 
right  concept  of  an  integrated  program  on 
the  part  of  principal  and  staff.  This  “edu¬ 
cation”  of  the  staff  in  all  of  the  schools  is 
a  continuing  process  and  one  that  is  never 
completely  accomplished.  As  a  result  of 
the  success  of  the  room  for  braille  students, 
a  room  for  partially-seeing  students  was 
opened  in  the  following  year.  Blind  and 
partially-seeing  students  of  high  school  age 
were  placed  in  their  own  community  high 
schools  and  were  served  by  a  resource 
teacher  who  visited  them  often.  Thus  began 
the  itinerant  program.  Both  resource  and 
itinerant  programs  were  extended  to  the 
Negro  race,  and  students  of  both  races 
began  to  commute  into  the  city  to  take 
advantage  of  this  special  service. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  the  enrollment 
of  new  students,  especially  preschool  chil¬ 
dren,  homes  were  visited  and  personal  con¬ 
ferences  were  held.  Arrangements  for  test¬ 
ing  each  child  were  made  through  the 
central  office  staff  and  complete  eye  reports 
were  secured  from  ophthalmologists.  Re¬ 
sults  of  medical  and  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  greatly  aided  in  the  placement  of 
the  students  and  in  planning  for  their 
school  careers. 

All  along  the  away,  consultants  have 
been  sought  so  that  the  program  might  be 
built  as  soundly  as  possible.  The  person 
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giving  most  continuous  help  was  Georgie 
Lee  Abel,  then  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  who  assisted  the  school 
system  in  carrying  out  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  following  the  survey.  Dr. 
Franklin  Foote,  then  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  gave 
assistance  in  recommending  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  school  ophthalmologist  which 
was  finally  accomplished  in  1960,  and 
Helen  Gibbons  helped  in  the  selection  of 
paper  and  other  materials  for  the  use  of 
the  partially-seeing  students.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Printing  House,  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  other  agencies  have  rendered  services 
in  various  ways,  as  have  individuals  and 
groups  within  the  city. 

The  Role  of  Volunteers 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  contributions 
made  by  hundreds  of  volunteers,  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  Atlanta  could  not  have  developed 
as  it  has.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  integrating  visually  handicapped 
children  with  their  seeing  classmates  there 
came  the  commitment  to  provide  all  tests, 
seat  and  board  work,  and  other  materials 
in  the  braille  medium,  in  large  print,  or  on 
recordings,  as  needed  by  the  child.  This 
was  a  far  greater  undertaking  than  anyone 
ever  dreamed  at  the  outset,  but  the  enor¬ 
mity  and  frustration  of  the  task  has  not 
deterred  the  workers.  Jewish  Sisterhoods, 
sororities,  women’s  clubs,  Sunday  School 
classes,  inmates  of  the  Federal  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  a  church  group,  Telephone  Pioneers 
of  America,  garden  clubs,  workers  at  Lock¬ 
heed,  retired  professors,  shut-ins,  and  an 
art  organization  are  among  those  who  have 
helped  in  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  materials  and  books,  and  in  providing 
services  and  experiences  needed  by  these 
students. 

A  church  located  near  the  heart  of  the 
city  expressed  an  interest  in  providing  some 
services  for  blind  children,  perhaps  a  kin¬ 
dergarten.  When  it  was  explained  that  the 
visually  limited  children  were  already  in 


kindergarten  in  their  own  school  com¬ 
munities  and  that  space  for  headquarters 
for  the  program  and  for  storing  books  was 
the  greatest  need,  such  space  was  provided 
and  assistance  given  in  personnel  and 
money  for  this  establishment. 

Some  of  the  large  print  books  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  volunteer  typists  using  bulletin 
type.  More  recently  some  employees  of  a 
large  corporation  have  been  enlarging  print 
on  a  machine  used  by  the  company.  This 
they  have  done  after  working  hours  on 
their  own  time,  when  the  machine  was  not 
in  use. 

Members  of  women’s  clubs,  retired  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  student  nurses  are  among  the 
many  groups  of  people  who  have  furnished 
reader  service,  transportation,  preparation 
of  materials  and  furniture  and  group  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  students.  The  Pioneers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  have  just  this  year  begun  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  readiness  materials,  the  building  of 
tilt-top  desks  and  split-level  adjustable  ta¬ 
bles  for  resource  rooms,  and  the  repairing 
of  talking  book  machines  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  And  recently,  an  endeavor  com¬ 
pletely  new  in  Atlanta — a  reader  service  by 
telephone — has  been  launched,  aimed  at 
providing  high  school  students  with  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  as  yet  difficult  to  get  to  or 
unavailable  for  them.  One  group  of  retired 
Pioneers  is  completing  certification  as 
braillists  and  so  will  be  prepared  to  render 
immediate  and  direct  service  to  the  re¬ 
source  teachers  and  the  blind  students  as 
needed.  The  bulk  of  braiding  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  done  by  a  small  group  of 
ladies  of  the  Mizpah  Congregation  of  the 
Jewish  Sisterhood  who,  since  January  1955, 
have  given  hundreds  of  hours  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  thousands  of  volumes  of  braille 
for  the  students.  Without  this  service  the 
integrated  program  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible. 

Community  Contributions 

Realizing  that  visually  limited  students 
receive  some  satisfactions  in  a  less  corn- 
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petitive  environment  than  is  sometimes 
evident  among  their  seeing  peers,  local  or¬ 
ganizations  have  provided  several  worth¬ 
while  undertakings  for  these  students.  Boy 
Scout  Troup  No.  401  is  sponsored  by 
B’nai  Brith  and  has  afforded  many  of  the 
boys  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  all 
scouting  activities.  Similarly,  some  of  the 
visually  limited  girls  are  enrolled  in  a  Girl 
Scout  troop  sponsored  by  a  church  group. 
Recently  a  small  number  of  students  began 
receiving  art  lessons,  mostly  clay,  at  the 
Atlanta  Art  School.  Both  the  regular  and 
the  special  teachers  are  constantly  alert  to 
see  that  these  boys  and  girls  have  the  ex¬ 
periences  through  “feel”  trips  and  other 
activities  that  they  need  to  round  out  their 
education. 

Through  contributions  made  by  Lions 
Clubs,  Jewish  Guilds,  and  other  groups, 
the  teachers  in  the  program  are  given  their 
initial  training  for  this  field.  The  eighteen 
teachers  are  all  experienced  teachers  of 
seeing  children  and  were  selected  because 
of  their  outstanding  qualities  and  unique 
contributions  to  the  program.  The  director 
and  three  of  the  teachers  have  had  training 
in  mobility  and  orientation;  one  teacher  is 
exceptionally  good  in  art,  another  does  out¬ 
standing  work  in  music,  and  so  on.  Each 
teacher  carries  not  only  a  teaching  load 
but  “enrichment”  responsibilities  as  well 
and  serves  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
The  single  feature  emphasized  most  in  a 
recent  evaluation  made  by  student  teachers 
from  Peabody  after  completion  of  their 
practice  teaching  assignments  in  Atlanta, 
was  the  strong  unity  among,  and  sincere 
dedication  of,  the  personnel  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Monthly  teachers’  meetings  give  op¬ 
portunities  for  sharing  experiences  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  for  planning  through 
committees  and  as  a  group  for  each  child 
in  the  program. 

Despite  the  change  in  philosophy  and 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  integrated 
program  in  Atlanta,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
service  to  the  blind  and  partially-seeing 
students  has  developed  soundly  and  wisely. 


It  is  recognized,  however,  that  it  is  far 
from  perfect  and  that  there  are  many 
places  that  need  strengthening. 

Educating  the  Public 

As  stated  previously,  “educating  the 
public”  is  a  never-ending  task  and  much 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.  Since  Atlanta 
owns  and  operates  WABE-TV  and  since 
the  present  superintendent,  Dr.  Letson, 
sees  this  as  an  unusually  good  medium  for 
in-service  training,  it  is  desirable  that  a 
strong  program  be  developed  for  all  areas 
of  exceptionality  through  this  medium. 
Workshops  for  all  school  personnel,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  principals  and  classroom 
teachers  of  schools  where  the  visually  lim¬ 
ited  children  are  enrolled,  should  be 
planned  carefully  for  the  post-session  or 
pre-planning  session  of  the  school  year.  A 
more  definite  plan  for  working  with  parents 
should  be  developed  and  perhaps  more 
group  meetings  held.  While  many  com¬ 
munity  resources  have  been  tapped  and 
some  favorable  publicity  has  been  given  to 
the  program,  it  would  be  well  to  plan  in 
terms  of  a  definite  public  relations  proce¬ 
dure  bearing  in  mind  at  all  times  the  im¬ 
portance  of  informing  the  public  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  available  services  without  exploiting 
the  children. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  volunteer  and  com¬ 
munity  potential  still  untapped  and/or  un¬ 
used.  This  needs  to  be  better  organized  and 
directed.  The  vision  screening  now  done  as 
a  cooperative  project  by  the  school  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  Public  Health  Department 
is  totally  inadequate,  so  should  be  re¬ 
thought  through  and  revised.  Much  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  area  of  research — such 
as  the  weight  and  manageability  of  equip¬ 
ment,  the  use  of  low-vision  lenses  and  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  size  of  print  and  use  of 
braille,  the  quality  of  recordings  and  their 
use,  and  the  making  of  maps  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

A  great  deal  more  should  be  done  in  the 
area  of  orientation  and  mobility. 

There  should  be  a  plan  for  evaluating 
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the  effectiveness  of  the  program  as  a  whole 
and  of  its  various  parts  such  as  academic 
achievement  of  the  students,  their  social 
and  emotional  adjustment,  effectiveness  of 
activities  and  the  use  made  of  materials. 

While  the  Atlanta  program  antedates 
any  service  of  this  kind  at  the  state  level, 
for  the  past  few  years  this  program  has 
participated  in  receipts  from  the  state  un¬ 


der  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Mamie  J.  Jones,; 
in  the  amount  of  state  salary  and  main- 1  c 
tenance  and  operation  for  each  teacher. 
This  has  enabled  the  Atlanta  program  to 
expand  its  teaching  staff  annually  and  in  s 
return  the  Atlanta  program  has  served  as  a  t 
focal  point  from  which  other  systems  in  i 
Georgia  and  the  Southeast  have  sought  di¬ 
rection  in  beginning  programs  of  their  own. 


EDUCATING  BLIND  CHILDREN 


in  Stanislaus  County 


REGINALD  CORDER 


Before  beginning  the  description  of  one 
county’s  approach  to  the  planning  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  its  partially  seeing  students,  the 
speaker  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  through¬ 
out  this  discussion  of  county  planning  the 
audience  be  reminded  that  here  flow  three 
principal  ingredients — quantities  “C,”  “S,” 
and  “P,”  standing,  respectively,  for  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Stanislaus  County,  and  the  person¬ 
alities  that  make  up  the  individual  pro¬ 
gram’s  selfhood.  These  three  ingredients 
exist  only  in  one  county  of  this  vast  coun¬ 
try,  of  course;  they  could  not  be  duplicated 
elsewhere;  and  they  result  in  a  program 
for  the  partially  seeing  that  is,  simply,  as 
complete  and  worthwhile  as  the  strength 
and  quality  of  its  ingredients. 

Each  of  you  brings  his  perception  of  the 
office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  to  think  with  me  on  this  problem, 
and  that  perception  is  formulated  by  the 
function  that  that  office  performs  in  your 
respective  sections  of  the  country.  The 
function  varies  widely.  How  this  office  is 
perceived  among  county  superintendents  in 
California  also  varies.  Some  are  aggressive 
with  their  money  and  provide  leadership 
of  the  highest  order  in  every  area  of  educa- 

Reginald  C order  is  the  director  of  guidance  services 
in  Stanislaus  County,  California.  He  delivered  this 
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the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  in  April,  1961. 


tion.  Some  are  content  to  sit  on  a  fattening 
surplus  and  do  little  with  it — the  money 
that  is. 

Briefly,  the  California  county  superin¬ 
tendent  has  responsibility  to  districts  of 
limited  size  to  provide  certain  direct  edu¬ 
cational  services  to  children  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts,  services  such  as  supervision  of  class¬ 
room  instruction,  health,  guidance,  and 
attendance;  serves  as  the  field  arm  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  the  ex¬ 
tension,  implementation,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  state  policy;  and  serves  as  a 
coordinating  agency  for  all  districts,  co¬ 
ordinating  horizontally  between  districts  of 
the  same  level  and  vertically  between  dis¬ 
tricts  of  different  levels  of  responsibility. 
The  county  office  is  an  intermediate  unit, 
having  some  characteristics  of  the  level 
above  it,  the  state,  some  of  the  level  below 
it,  the  local  district,  and  some  characteris¬ 
tics  of  its  own.  The  actual  set  of  services 
offered  by  a  county  superintendent  usually 
depends  also  on  the  size  of  the  population 
in  his  county.  For  example,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  office  differs  considerably, i  nclud- 
ing  as  it  does  one  school  district  where  it 
is  necessary  to  rent  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
to  have  a  teachers’  meeting,  from  Stanis¬ 
laus  County  with  a  total  population  of 
slightly  more  than  150,000. 
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One  of  the  responsibilities  given  to  the 
county  superintendent  is  that  of  adminis¬ 
tering  certain  special  schools,  classes,  or 
programs  that  can  be  most  efficiently  and 
economically  managed  and  operated  from 
the  county  level.  School  districts  may  also 
operate  some  of  these  programs  if  they 
can  do  so  more  efficiently  than  the  county 
office.  More  specifically,  authorization  has 
been  given  the  county  superintendent  to  pro¬ 
vide  classes  for  children  and  youth  in  juve¬ 
nile  halls  and  camps,  in  certain  outdoor 
science  and  conservation  education  pro¬ 
grams,  for  the  operation  of  emergency 
schools  for  the  children  of  migratory  work¬ 
ers  who  otherwise,  because  of  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  be  denied  access  to  an 
educational  program,  and  for  the  special 
education  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  physically  handicapped,  among  whom, 
of  course,  are  the  partially  seeing. 

The  California  Education  Code  describes 
the  manner  and  conditions  under  which 
the  special  education  of  the  partially  seeing 
may  occur.  Specifically,  the  Code  states 
that  the  county  superintendent  may  main¬ 
tain  special  day  schools  or  classes  at  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  level,  may  employ 
emergency  teachers  to  provide  special  in¬ 
struction  either  on  an  itinerant  or  fixed 
basis  in  the  regular  schools  of  the  county, 
may  employ  home  instructors  to  give  bed¬ 
side  instruction  in  homes  or  hospitals,  may 
contract  with  other  county  superintendents 
or  school  districts  to  provide  the  special 
instruction,  or  may  cooperate  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the 
provision  of  individual  instruction  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  services. 

In  planning  for  services  to  the  partially 
seeing  the  county  superintendent  may  then 
choose  among  several  possibilities  and 
types  of  programs  of  special  education.  In 
making  his  choice  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent  will  be  influenced  by  such  factors  as  his 
personal  educational  philosophy,  the  extent 
and  variety  of  services  already  available  to 
the  partially  seeing  children  of  his  county, 
the  number  of  children  to  be  served,  the 


availability  of  housing  and  transportation 
services  if  a  full-time  day  class  program 
were  to  be  considered,  finance,  personnel, 
and  other  factors. 

In  making  the  decision  to  establish  the 
services  for  the  partially  seeing  in  Stan¬ 
islaus  County,  which  he  did,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  was  influenced  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  probable  caseload  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  population  would  be  twenty- 
five  or  less,  that  these  children  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  first  eight  grades  and 
over  an  area  requiring  travel  of  as  much  as 
twenty-five  miles  each  way  to  any  probable 
center  of  special  education,  and  that  a 
majority  of  his  staff  viewed  full-time  spe¬ 
cial  day  classes  for  the  partially  seeing 
group  as  well  as  certain  others  with  some 
suspicion.  The  resultant  decision  was  to 
establish  the  teaching  program  on  an  itin¬ 
erant  teacher  basis  for  service  to  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children.  The  teaching  program 
was  not  to  be  the  sole  set  of  services  of¬ 
fered,  however.  Realizing  that  through  the 
preponderance  of  their  public  educational 
hours  partially  seeing  children  would  be 
many  miles  from  the  itinerant  teachers,  the 
superintendent  decided  that  a  program  of 
in-service  education  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs  of  partially  seeing  children 
and  eye  health  practices  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 
This  in-service  program  was  to  reach  both 
the  professional  and  lay  community.  The 
belief  that  no  one  agency,  and  no  one  level 
of  education  could  alone  be  responsible  for 
serving  visually  handicapped  children  ade¬ 
quately,  led  to  a  planned  program  for 
strengthening  the  interrelationships  with 
other  agencies  of  service  and  levels  and  de¬ 
partments  of  education. 

The  program  as  it  was  visualized  and  as 
it  came  to  be  established  then  included  the 
following  six  services:  a  discovery  and  re¬ 
ferral  service,  a  community  education  serv¬ 
ice,  a  direct  teaching  service,  a  consultant 
service  to  teachers,  a  guidance  and  articula¬ 
tion  service  with  other  agencies  and  a  par¬ 
ent  counseling  service. 
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Discovery  and  Referral 

This  program  involves  a  screening  or 
diagnostic  service  on  at  least  two  levels  of 
training  or  specialization.  The  first  level 
comes  into  being  through  the  development 
of  procedures  and  the  provision  of  per¬ 
sonnel  qualified  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  California  law  which  makes  it  man¬ 
datory  upon  school  districts  to  provide  for 
the  testing  of  the  sight  of  each  pupil  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
This  requirement  may  be  met  by  having 
the  Snellen  and  plus  sphere  tests  adminis¬ 
tered  by  any  certified  school  employee  who 
has  successfully  completed  a  state-pre¬ 
scribed  one-semester  unit  course  of  six 
clock  hours  in  eye  health  and  vision  screen¬ 
ing.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  requirement 
is  met  through  having  the  school  or  public 
health  nurse  administer  the  two  prescribed 
tests  and  probably  others,  as  the  cover.  It 
thus  becomes  immediately  necessary  for 
special  education  personnel  to  establish  and 
strengthen  relationships  and  communica¬ 
tions  with  nursing  and  county  health  office 
personnel.  While  the  Education  Code  does 
not  state  how  often  this  vision  testing, 
which  perhaps  is  more  properly  called 
screening,  shall  be  performed,  in  Stanislaus 
County  it  is  possible  to  perform  it  annually 
and,  where  observed  student  behavior  sug¬ 
gests  the  desirability,  more  often. 

The  second  step  in  this  process  is  in 
helping  those  pupils  screened  as  having 
possible  visual  defects  to  receive  the  exam¬ 
inations  and  health  services  needed  for 
definitive  diagnosis.  This  may  involve  the 
reporting  to  parents  by  letter  on  state-pre¬ 
scribed  forms  the  findings  from  the  school’s 
screening  program  and  the  suggestion  of 
the  need  for  further  study  from  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  health  advisor.  Ordinarily,  however, 
and  always  when  the  family  is  not  well 
known  to  the  school,  the  report  is  carried 
orally  to  the  parents  by  the  school  nurse. 
This  home  contact  gives  the  nurse  the 
total  picture  as  to  the  family  attitude  to¬ 
ward  a  possible  visual  disorder  and  whether 


there  may  be  financial  or  transportation 
complications  in  obtaining  the  needed  ex¬ 
amination.  In  each  community  the  nurse 
has  developed  contacts  with  organizations 
interested  in  giving  help — the  P.T.A., 
mothers’  clubs,  knife-and-fork  clubs,  and  I 
so  on.  In  our  county  there  seem  to  be  more 
organizations  interested  in  eye  health  than 
in  any  other  problem.  So  there  has  not 
been  too  much  trouble  in  obtaining  neces¬ 
sary  examinations.  If  there  are  no  compli¬ 
cations  the  family  is  encouraged  to  seek 
the  further  advice  of  the  family  health 
counselor  in  this  matter.  Often,  however, 
in  the  course  of  the  interview  the  nurse 
may  arrive  at  a  point  where  it  is  appropri¬ 
ate  for  her  to  ask  if  in  the  view  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  needs  some  assistance  might  not  be 
accepted.  If  this  be  true  the  family  can  still 
obtain  advice  and  examinations  from  a 
diagnostician  of  its  own  choosing.  If  there 
is  no  choice  and  a  helping  organization  is 
involved  the  organization  sets  up  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  a  person  it  chooses  (possi¬ 
bly  a  member  of  the  group). 

Several  checks  on  suspected  visual  dis¬ 
orders  are  made  by  school  personnel  before 
putting  anyone  to  the  expense  of  further 
examinations,  however.  The  only  source  of 
public  agency  help  is  through  the  Crippled 
Children’s  Service  for  those  cases  of 
marked  muscle  imbalance.  This,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  true  for  any  state. 

To  develop  a  functioning  feedback  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  vision  specialist  group  and 
to  promote  a  sense  of  trust  for  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  total  services,  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  optometrists  and  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  was  formed,  which  met  several  times 
a  year  in  the  beginning  of  the  program  and 
still  meets  annually.  Recommendations 
from  vision  specialists  are  followed  in 
placement  in  the  educational  program,  of 
course. 

Community  Education  Service 

The  community  education  service  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  certain  obvious  reasons — princi¬ 
pally  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the 
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children  and  their  set  of  special  needs,  to 
gain  support  for  the  program,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  eye  health  practices.  This  has 
involved  the  development  of  units  for  reg¬ 
ular  classroom  teachers  which  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  general  health  educa¬ 
tion  program,  the  promotion  of  interest  in 
community  service  clubs  in  aiding  families 
and  providing  equipment  for  the  direct 
teaching,  the  promotion  of  a  sense  of  trust 
in  school  administrators  who  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  explaining  the  program  of 
services  to  a  community  when  the  county 
worker  is  not  present,  and  the  seizing  of 
opportunities  for  public  speaking  to  many 
groups  throughout  the  county.  The  latter 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  development 
of  specially  prepared  visual  aids  which 
dramatize  the  needs  of  children  and  the 
possibilities  for  service. 

One  unplanned  device  for  community 
education  was  found  in  the  eye  health  and 
vision  screening  course  which  was  provided 
to  teachers  and  others  through  the  exten¬ 
sion  division  of  the  state  college  system. 
This  course  was  provided  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  vision  screening  pro¬ 
gram,  but  soon  became  the  most  effective 
agent  found  for  developing  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  partially  seeing  and  the 
direct  teaching  service.  As  local  medical 
personnel  were  brought  into  this  course  to 
discuss  the  most  technical  aspects  of  vision 
itself  and  of  eye  health,  they  gained  in¬ 
creased  trust  and  interest  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  of  services. 

Direct  Teaching  Service 

The  direct  teaching  service  itself  has 
been  described  elsewhere  better  than  I  am 
personally  able  to  do  it.  For  a  partial  de¬ 
scription  of  this  service  as  it  exists  in  Stan¬ 
islaus  County  your  attention  is  directed  to 
the  writing  of  Mrs.  Katie  Sibert  in  the 
Sight  Saving  Review,  Fall,  1960,  and  the 
March  1961  issue  of  the  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  this 
program  takes  the  itinerant  teacher  into 
every  community  in  the  county  and  has 


helped  to  wear  out  three  automobiles  in  the 
course  of  some  seven  years  of  such  service. 
Although  it  is  possible  for  the  county  su¬ 
perintendent  to  develop  direct  teaching 
services  to  partially  seeing  secondary  youth, 
we  have  not  yet  extended  this  program 
beyond  the  elementary  level.  Personnel  and 
budgetary  problems  may  sometime  be 
overcome  to  provide  this,  perhaps  in  the 
exercising  of  the  provision  for  county  su¬ 
perintendents  contracting  with  each  other 
for  such  provision. 

In  certain  instances  children  who  are 
considered  eligible  for  the  program  of  di¬ 
rect  teaching  services  by  virtue  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  visual  handicap  do  not,  in  fact, 
appear  to  need  the  support  of  tutoring 
made  possible  through  the  individual  help 
because  their  emotional  condition  and  ed¬ 
ucational  progress  is  considered  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  adequate  or  better.  In  such  cases, 
occasional  interviews  with  children  to  ver¬ 
ify  continued  progress,  the  provision  of 
classroom  aids  appropriate  to  the  type  of 
problem  presented  by  each  student,  and 
consultant  services  to  the  regular  teacher 
or  teachers  is  provided  during  a  period  of 
the  worker’s  time  reserved  for  this  activity. 
The  county  office  attempts  to  maintain  a 
complete  range  of  devices,  aids,  equipment, 
and  the  like,  representing  the  latest  and  best 
of  each  type  for  long  or  short-term  loan  to 
regular  classrooms  where  such  equipment 
can  be  helpful.  At  the  secondary  school 
level  the  consultant  and  equipment  loan 
service  have  been  all  that  we  could  pro¬ 
vide.  The  problem  of  proper  classroom  en¬ 
vironment  is  one  for  which  consultant  serv¬ 
ice  is  frequently  used.  Also,  a  subtle  but 
active  “Help  Stamp  Out  Ditto”  campaign 
is  waged  for  the  benefit  of  all  pupils 
through  this  consultant  relationship. 

Guidance  and  Articulation 

As  a  guidance  specialist,  I  have  been 
aware  for  some  time  that  much  informa¬ 
tion  of  potential  guidance  and  instructional 
value  is  gathered  about  students  during 
their  educational  careers  that  is  never  used. 
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Often  the  problem  here  appears  to  be  one 
of  translation  of  technical  information  into 
a  form  having  behavioral  or  action  meaning, 
or  of  the  information’s  not  being  in  a  form 
readily  available  for  potential  consumers, 
or  both.  To  offset  this  with  the  partially 
seeing,  there  has  developed  the  practice  of 
taking  this  guidance  information  in  hand 
to  the  next  level  of  education — particularly 
the  high  schools — or  the  next  teacher,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  this  is  a  worker  new  to  the 
profession,  arranging  for  conferences  about 
the  problems  of  the  student,  and  translat¬ 
ing  the  information  into  a  program  of  ac¬ 
tion.  This  service  has  paid  high  dividends 
in  the  continued  development  of  a  number 
of  bright  pupils  who  otherwise  could  be, 
and  for  some  period  were,  ignored  as  being 
unable  to  make  superior  progress. 

In  those  instances  where  it  appears  that 
a  student  may  become  eligible  for  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  services  (at 
age  sixteen  in  California),  it  has  proven 
valuable  to  identify  the  student  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor  for  preliminary  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  BVR  program  and  an 
earlier  development  of  the  counseling  rela¬ 
tionship  with  this  office,  at  around  the  age 


of  fourteen.  Again,  the  guidance  informa¬ 
tion  and,  at  subsequent  interviews,  the  stu¬ 
dent  himself,  are  taken  to  the  rehabilitation 
office  for  translation  and  better  articulation 
of  efforts. 

Parent  Counseling 

The  sixth,  and  final  step  in  this  process, 
the  counseling  of  parents,  points  to  our 
belief  that  the  chief  need  of  the  exceptional 
child  is  exceptional  parents,  that  few  chil¬ 
dren  are  blessed  with  such  parents,  and 
that  counseling  services  can,  1)  give  par¬ 
ents  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  a  rather 
complete  range  of  services  exists  in  their 
behalf,  2)  give  them  a  glimpse  of  a  known 
rather  than  a  feared  future,  3)  help  de¬ 
velop  those  exceptional  characteristics  that 
form  the  basis  for  the  good  mental  health. 

The  closing  to  this  description  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  services  at  the  county  level  can 
be  simply  stated  by  saying  that  the  keys  to 
successful  county  programs  for  the  par¬ 
tially  seeing  are  the  same  as  those  at  any 
other  level — intelligent  and  sympathetic 
administration,  money,  and  one  or  more 
trained  field  workers  who  are  themselves 
rather  exceptional. 
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HOW  NEW  YORK  CITY  EDUCATES 

visually  handicapped  children 

HELEN  W.  FIELDS 


Educating  children  with  severe  eye 
handicaps  has  had  more  than  fifty  years  of 
growth  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City.  From  very  small  beginnings  and  from 
very  small  numbers  of  children  served, 
special  educational  services  have  grown  to 
facilitate  the  education  of  over  1300  blind 
and  partially  sighted  children. 

Through  the  Bureau  for  Education  of 
Visually  Handicapped  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  a  program  has  been  developed 
that  is  oriented  to  the  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child.  It  has  been  evolved  from  the 
philosophy  that  given  proper  resources, 
children  who  are  visually  handicapped  are 
capable  of  functioning  effectively  with  their 
sighted  classmates.  Basic  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  this  premise,  is  consideration  of 
the  emotional,  social,  and  vocational  needs 
of  the  child  as  well  as  his  intellectual  needs. 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  education  for 
blind  and  partially  seeing  children  do  not 
differ  basically  from  those  that  are  pre¬ 
scribed  for  all  children.  The  organization 
of  the  public  school  curriculum  and  the 
modification  of  it  when  indicated,  provides 
a  range  broad  enough  to  serve  the  needs 
of  visually  limited  boys  and  girls. 

An  assistant  superintendent  of  New 
York  City  schools,  at  a  conference  discuss¬ 
ing  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
a  program  for  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  said:  “There  must  be  a  good  school 
tone.  This  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  all 
children.  There  must  be  a  calm,  relaxed, 
yet  controlled  atmosphere.  It  must  be  a 


Mrs.  Fields  is  the  director  of  the  Bureau  for  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Visually  Handicapped,  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 


smiling  school.  Nothing  can  be  haphazard 
— everything  must  be  carefully  planned  but 
never  rigid.  The  teachers  must  be  free  of 
fear  or  tension.  They  need  to  have  good 
relationships  with  each  other.  The  children 
— all  the  children — must  be  taught,  re¬ 
taught  and  constantly  encouraged  to  live 
together  in  a  friendly  way.  This  atmosphere 
of  good  living  is  the  fertile  ground  in  which 
our  visually  handicapped  children  will 
prosper.” 

Four  kinds  of  supportive  services  have 
been  developed  for  these  children.  They 
are:  1)  resource  classrooms  in  elementary, 
junior  high  and  senior  high  schools,  2)  itin¬ 
erant  teaching  services,  3)  classes  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  blind  child,  and  4) 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  blind 
child.  The  latter  two  programs  are  explora¬ 
tory  in  nature. 

The  basic  criterion  for  placement  in 
these  programs  is  whether  the  child’s  visual 
defect  is  an  impeding  force  in  his  total 
school  adjustment.  The  need  for  special 
facilities  is  determined  after  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  many  factors  involved, 
visual  as  well  as  social,  psychological,  edu¬ 
cational  and  medical. 

Placement  is  made  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  supervising  ophthalmologist  of 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 
To  be  considered  for  the  program  for  the 
partially  sighted,  a  maximum  corrected 
acuity  of  20/70  is  usual.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  the  New  York  City  public 
schools,  over  250  children  who  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  legally  blind  are  functioning  with 
print  material  in  programs  for  the  partially 
sighted.  A  braille  instructional  program  is 
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indicated  for  those  children  who  can  not 
use  print  materials  as  a  tool  for  learning. 

Placement  in  any  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  static.  The  child’s  vision,  as 
well  as  his  use  of  his  vision  is  evaluated 
continuously  by  his  teachers  through  ob¬ 
servation  and  by  periodic  examinations  by 
experts  in  the  medical  field.  If  a  child’s 
vision  improves  sufficiently,  he  is,  with 
medical  approval,  removed  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  assigned  to  the  regular  grade  or 
to  any  special  program  for  the  visually 
handicapped  on  a  trial  basis.  The  super¬ 
vising  ophthalmologist  gives  weight  to  the 
reports  of  the  teachers,  supervisors  and 
school  nurses  who  have  observed  the  child 
during  the  trial  period.  This  is  especially 
true  when  vision  is  so  limited  that  place¬ 
ment  in  a  braille  program  may  be  under 
consideration. 

We  have  come  far  from  the  days  when 
it  was  thought  that  “using  sight”  might 
cause  further  damage  to  already  impaired 
vision.  Now,  use  of  existing  vision  is  en¬ 
couraged.  The  child  is  helped  to  achieve 
maximum  eye  comfort  by  the  teacher  who 
maintains  a  flexible  attitude  towards  size 
of  print,  lighting,  posture  and  distance  of 
material  from  the  eyes.  For  some  students 
the  use  of  optical  aids  other  than  the  usual 
lens  provides  a  means  of  achieving  a  bet¬ 
ter  adjustment.  Communication  between 
schools  and  low  vision  clinics  needs  to  be 
maintained,  for  here  again,  the  doctor,  the 
social  worker,  the  teacher  and  the  nurse, 
as  a  team,  continue  to  motivate  the  child 
to  expend  the  necessary  effort  toward  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  optical  aid. 

In  the  New  York  City  schools,  the  child 
who  is  visually  handicapped  receives  a 
great  deal  of  his  initial  experiences  with 
the  sighted  child  in  the  regular  grade. 
A  specially  trained  teacher  assigned  full 
time  to  a  sight  conservation  class  or  a  class 
for  the  blind  is  responsible  for  the  teaching 
of  essential  skills  and  for  teaching  him  to 
maintain  himself  on  a  par  with  the  other 
children  in  the  class.  The  special  teacher 
in  the  resource  classroom  for  partially  see¬ 


ing  children  has,  within  her  room,  large 
print  materials,  bulletin  typewriters,  mag¬ 
nifiers,  audio  aids,  maps  and  other  special 
equipment.  In  the  braille  resource  room, 
in  addition  to  braille  textbooks,  many  ap¬ 
propriate  devices  and  pieces  of  tangible 
apparatus  are  available  for  student  use. 
The  teacher  of  the  braille  class  helps  the 
blind  child  to  develop  ability  to  get  about 
the  school  freely  and  to  travel  without  too 
much  dependence  on  others.  She  instructs 
the  child  in  the  techniques  of  braille  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  and  in  the  use  of  special 
instructional  equipment.  The  special  teacher 
interlines  the  child’s  braille  written  work  so 
that  he  may  work  with  his  seeing  class¬ 
mates  in  the  regular  class.  She  also  teaches 
the  child  how  to  touch-type  on  a  standard 
typewriter  when  he  is  ready  for  such  in¬ 
struction.  The  keynote  and  ultimate  objec¬ 
tive  of  all  teaching  within  the  special  class¬ 
rooms  is  growth  in  independence  to  enable 
the  visually  handicapped  child  to  partici¬ 
pate  successfully  in  regular  classroom  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Healthy  competition  is  encouraged.  The 
regular  teacher  and  the  special  teacher  co¬ 
operate  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  wholesome 
academic  situation  that  will  motivate  the 
child  to  perform  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
in  an  environment  that  will  enable  him 
to  grow  as  a  competent,  social  human 
being.  The  visually  handicapped  child, 
functioning  with  his  sighted  peers,  pre¬ 
sents  a  challenge  to  every  member  of  the 
school  staff.  With  rapport,  cooperation, 
creative  imagination  and  skilled  teaching, 
his  needs  can  be  met.  The  teachers  who  do 
this  grow  in  their  professional  stature,  be¬ 
cause  it  calls  upon  every  facet  of  their 
teaching  skill.  For  the  visually  handicapped 
child  who  has  normal  mentality  and  mobil¬ 
ity,  resource  classrooms  provide  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  support  that  he  needs  to  function 
successfully  in  the  regular  classroom. 

The  special  problems  presented  by  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  children  are  many  and 
varied.  In  its  endeavor  to  effect  the  best 
program  for  its  children,  the  Bureau  for 
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Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  has 
organized  an  itinerant  teaching  program 
that  provides  for  children  who,  because  of 
special  talents,  multiplicity  of  handicaps, 
or  transportation  difficulty,  need  placement 
in  settings  other  than  special  classes. 

Itinerant  teachers  serve  blind  or  par¬ 
tially  seeing  children  wherever  they  are 
placed.  They  consult  with  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  on  the  special  needs  and  problems  of 
the  visually  handicapped  child,  provide 
special  instructional  materials,  and  give 
needed  assistance  in  furthering  instruction 
in  any  subject  area. 

The  itinerant  teaching  service  supports 
students  in  special  talent  high  schools  and 
has  helped  blind  boys  and  girls  to  succeed 
in  regents  and  college  entrance  examina¬ 
tions. 

Itinerant  teachers  also  serve  partially 
seeing  children  who  are  in  classes  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  in  classes  for  the  in¬ 
tellectually  gifted,  in  classes  for  the  cere¬ 
bral  palsied,  in  health  conservation  classes, 
and  in  hospital  classes,  as  well  as  children 
at  the  kindergarten  level  who  cannot  be 
transported  to  a  braille  or  a  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  class  without  undue  hardship. 

Additional  services  are  available  through 
a  guidance  counselor  assigned  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  for  Education  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped.  He  provides  special  guidance  serv¬ 
ice  by  working  with  children,  teachers  and 
parents  in  career  planning  and  job  place¬ 
ment  activities. 

He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  students 
in  the  braille  and  sight  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  and,  with  his  knowledge  of  available 
facilities,  helps  effect  proper  class  place¬ 
ment  as  they  progress  from  one  academic 
level  to  another. 

It  is  his  knowledge  of  the  student,  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  years,  that  enables  him  to 
recognize  in  the  child  the  indices  that  point 
to  the  beginnings  of  problems.  It  is  his 
knowledge  of  school  and  community  re¬ 
sources  that  enables  him  to  secure  the 
help  that  the  visually  handicapped  child 
needs  before  the  disturbance  becomes  deep- 


seated  and  one  of  major  importance. 

Through  the  guidance  counselor,  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  parents  are  made  aware  of  the 
clinical,  social  and  recreational  facilities 
available  through  the  agencies  for  the 
blind.  Through  him,  also,  the  student  may 
be  recommended  for  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  available  through  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

In  an  educational  world  that  is  placing 
more  and  more  stress  upon  guidance  as  a 
preventative,  the  role  of  the  guidance 
counselor  in  the  Bureau  becomes  not  only 
more  complex,  but  more  important  in  the 
development  of  a  healthful  educational 
climate  for  the  visually  handicapped  child. 

In  addition  to  providing  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  for  blind  and  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren,  New  York  City  has  put  into  action  a 
special  program  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  public  school  education  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  who,  because  of  their  serious  disturb¬ 
ances,  or  multiplicity  of  problems,  cannot 
be  contained  within  established  braille  pro¬ 
grams. 

To  implement  this  objective,  and  to  help 
in  screening  and  evaluating  the  progress  of 
each  child  admitted  to  special  classes  for 
emotionally  disturbed  blind  children,  it  was 
felt  necessary  to  obtain  the  clinical  services 
of  a  hospital  mental  hygiene  clinic  and 
three  specialized  agencies  for  the  blind. 
The  Board  of  Education  provides  facilities, 
teachers  and  supervisory  assistance  from 
its  Bureau  for  Education  of  Visually  Hand¬ 
icapped  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
suitable  curriculum  for  the  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  these  special  classes. 

The  agencies  provide  services  and  ther¬ 
apy  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  results  are 
encouraging  and  indications  are  that  a 
sound  educational  program  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  such  children  when  clinical  serv¬ 
ices  are  made  available. 

In  collaboration  with  community  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance, 
criteria  for  screening  multiple-handicapped 
blind  children  have  been  established.  Place- 
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ment  in  special  classes  is  made  upon  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  physical,  social,  and  emo¬ 
tional  development  of  the  blind  child  in 
addition  to  his  intellectual  capacities  and 
level  of  achievement.  The  discovery  that 
many  blind  children  were  also  mentally 
retarded  made  it  necessary  to  organize 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  blind 
child.  Such  facilities  provide  opportunity 
to  adapt  the  curriculum  used  in  classes  for 
mentally  retarded  children  to  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  children. 

Essentially,  the  number  of  multiple- 
handicapped  blind  children  involved  is 
small,  but  the  results  in  terms  of  family 
rehabilitation,  revitalization  of  hope,  and 
strengthening  of  dignity  are  inestimable. 

The  needs  of  the  visually  handicapped 


child,  especially  the  blind  child  who  pre¬ 
sents  a  multiplicity  of  handicaps,  have  not 
yet  been  fully  met.  However,  within  the 
framework  of  the  New  York  City  Public 
School  System,  efforts  are  being  made  with 
the  help  of  community  resources  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  these  children.  Each  day  presents 
its  challenge  to  the  educator  to  bring  to 
bear  all  his  talents  and  all  the  resources 
available  to  him  within  the  community  to 
provide  for  the  child  he  is  dedicated  to 
teach  and  guide. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  personnel 
within  the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of 
Visually  Handicapped  accept  and  try  to 
meet  through  a  program  based  on  a  sound 
philosophy,  implemented  by  flexibility  and, 
we  hope,  a  freshness  of  approach. 


EUROPEAN  TECHNOLOGY 

IN  PROBLEMS  OF  BLINDNESS 

LESLIE  L.  CLARK 
N.  CHARLES  HOLOPIGIAN 


In  May  of  this  year,  the  authors  under¬ 
took  to  contact  leaders  of  the  major  or¬ 
ganizations  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
in  Europe,  as  part  of  our  effort  to  bring 
American  knowledge  up  to  date  on  the 
status  of  applications  of  technology  to  the 
problems  of  blindness.  Our  intent  was  to 
contact  key  individuals  who  could  put  us 
in  touch  with  research  and  development 
personnel  in  the  several  European  coun¬ 
tries  so  that  we  could  bring  nearer  to  com¬ 
pletion  the  International  Survey  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Devices,  and  the  research  efforts 
relevant  to  the  development  of  such  de¬ 
vices.  The  notes  presented  here  will  try  to 
summarize  for  general  readers  the  results 
of  our  efforts  in  these  directions,  and  will 


This  article  records  the  observations  gathered  by 
Mr.  Clark,  assistant  director  of  AFB’s  International 
Survey  on  Technical  Devices,  and  Mr.  Holopigian, 
the  project’s  director,  during  a  trip  through  Europe  in 
the  summer  of  1961. 


also  serve  as  a  report  of  our  evaluations  of 
current  research  facilities  in  Europe. 

It  should  be  added  quickly  that  our  in¬ 
tent  was  only  to  find  out  where  we  could 
locate  research  personnel.  We  had  then 
planned,  at  some  later  date,  to  visit  with 
some  of  these  persons  and  to  try  to  engage 
their  interest  in  our  own  work.  It  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  discover,  however,  that 
we  were  actually  able,  on  our  first  trip,  to 
accomplish  both  objectives  simultaneously. 
That  is,  we  were  able  to  visit  with  counter¬ 
part  organizations  on  the  European  con¬ 
tinent,  locate  and,  in  many  cases,  speak 
directly  with  those  who  are  now  actually 
engaged  in  work  on  sensory  deprivation 
and  many  allied  fields. 

To  sum  up  our  impressions  of  this  whirl¬ 
wind  three-weeks-and-some-days’  trip  to 
the  European  continent  is  no  small  task. 
Aside  from  the  large  amount  of  informa- 
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tion  to  be  sifted  through  and  digested  for 
what  is  most  useful  to  us,  there  is  also  the 
problem  of  format.  What  we  would  like 
to  do  is  to  devise  a  format  which  would 
stress  the  uniformities  among  the  various 
countries  (to  allow  comparisons  and  eval¬ 
uations  of  efforts  in  the  technical  field  to 
be  made)  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  important  differences  among  the 
countries  we  visited.  Perhaps  the  task  is, 
after  all,  one  for  a  novelist,  for  the  delicate 
interplay  of  feeling,  or  what  is  called  in 
Europe  “sentiment,”  and  the  need  for 
direct  communication  of  fact  would  tax 
the  imagination  of  anyone  attempting  to 
convey  a  true  and  concise  impression  of 
visits  with  so  many  different  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  so  many  different  kinds  of  cultural 
settings. 

There  are  some  constants  which  offer 
the  non-novelist  some  hope,  and  for  these 
we  are  grateful.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  that  we  share  with  our  European  col¬ 
leagues  the  common  goal  of  alleviating,  so 
far  as  technology  allows  us,  the  handicaps 
imposed  by  blindness.  No  less  important 
is  the  fact  that  the  language  of  science  and 
what  is  called  in  Europe  “technique”  is 
everywhere  the  same.  Finally,  we  share  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  (taken  country 
by  country)  a  common  cultural  heritage. 
It  is  on  that  basis  that  we  oriented  our¬ 
selves  toward  the  goal  of  relative  objec¬ 
tivity.  In  addition,  our  newness  in  this 
work  ensures  that  we  carried  few  initial 
prejudices,  and  we  tried  always  to  look  be¬ 
yond  factional,  personal  and  fractious  dis¬ 
putes  whenever  and  wherever  we  found 
them.  We  must  be  honest  and  say  that  it 
did  seem  to  us  that  in  Europe,  much  more 
than  in  the  United  States,  the  feeling  is 
still  widespread  that  one  should  not  share 
a  technical  product  which  is  not  complete, 
or  whose  operation  or  evaluation  is  not  up 
to  expectation;  further,  that  failures  tend 
not  to  be  reported  because  of  their  effect 
on  national  pride  and  a  certain  attitude 
toward  proprietary  interests.  Yet,  the  es¬ 
sential  spirit  of  science,  that  is,  of  the  free 


and  open  exchange  of  information  among 
one’s  peers,  advances  steadily;  and  in  all 
fairness  we  must  report  also  that  nowhere 
were  we  denied  information  that  we  sought 
— indeed  the  international  aspect  of  our 
program  was  everywhere  well  received  and 
everywhere  commented  upon  with  favor. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  comment  of 
all  that  we  could  make  is  this:  we  felt  that 
the  time  we  spent  in  Europe,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  we  were  privileged  to  meet,  were  all 
well  worth  the  time  and  effort  we  expended. 
Not  only  did  we  have  an  occasion  to  see  at 
first  hand  what  progress  has  been  made 
by  our  colleagues  in  the  adaptation  of 
technology  to  blindness,  but  we  felt  that 
we  were  able  to  contact  virtually  every  im¬ 
portant  figure  engaged  in  work  relevant  to 
the  objectives  of  our  program  in  the  sci¬ 
ences.  Of  those  we  met,  our  impression  is 
that  perhaps  a  dozen  persons  would  honor 
any  international  conference,  and  would 
contribute  most  meaningfully  to  the  kind 
of  program  we  are  preparing  to  present. 

Research  Techniques 

Another  matter  deserves  special  mention. 
In  almost  every  country  we  visited,  we 
were  reminded  that  the  size  and  resources 
of  the  country  are  small.  In  their  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  “think  small”  the  people  we  visited 
were  urging  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  per¬ 
haps  the  best  way  to  go  about  solving  a 
difficult  problem  (like  developing  a  mo¬ 
bility  device  or  a  reading  machine)  is  to 
break  that  problem  down  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts;  then  assign  the  solution  of 
several  small  problems  to  work-groups 
which  are  able  to  handle  them.  With  suit¬ 
able  control  by  a  supportive  or  central 
organization,  it  should  then  be  possible  to 
put  together  the  pieces  of  information  thus 
acquired  and  come  much  closer  to  the 
solution  of  a  major  developmental  effort  in 
research.  In  their  way,  Europeans  are  try¬ 
ing  to  remind  us  that  crash  programs  cost¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  may  not  always 
produce  the  results  hoped  for,  even  in  a 
country  which,  like  ours,  is  able  to  afford 
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occasional  over-enthusiastic  projects  of 
this  kind.  Our  colleagues  were  trying  to 
remind  us  of  something  that  we  have  finally 
come  to  see,  a  little  belatedly,  for  our¬ 
selves,  namely,  that  when  the  solution  of 
a  problem  requires  basic  research  in  per¬ 
ception  and  utilization  of  data,  that  re¬ 
search  must  be  done  the  best  we  know 
how;  it  cannot  be  rushed  if  it  is  to  be  good 
research  and  (to  reflect  their  prejudice, 
perhaps),  that  too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth.  The  Europeans  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
in  this  country  on  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  technical  devices  for  the  blind 
which  have  not  as  yet  brought  forward 
very  much  in  the  way  of  practical  or  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  about  blindness,  or  about  the 
best  way  to  alleviate  blindness  by  providing 
suitable  technical  tools  for  the  blind.  It  is 
our  impression  that  they  are  eager  to  help : 
time  and  again,  we  heard  the  plea,  framed 
in  various  ways,  that  we  should  ask  them 
to  help  us  by  asking  for  the  solution  of  a 
small  part  of  a  larger  problem;  to  para¬ 
phrase  one  of  them,  “Don’t  ask  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  reading  machine  for  the  blind — but 
do  give  us  the  opportunity  to  provide  basic 
data  on  the  processing  of  the  output  and 
machine  logic  from  scanning  devices,  or 
the  exploration  of  the  optimum  output  to 
the  blind  of  various  classes  of  reading 
machines,  or  something  of  that  order. 
There,  we  can  be  of  some  help.  Let  some¬ 
one  else  handle  another  small  part  of  the 
problem.  Perhaps  with  all  of  us  working 
together  on  separate  parts  of  a  large  prob¬ 
lem,  we  can  put  our  results  together  and 
come  up  with  something  useful.”  In  many 
cases,  this  was  followed  by  the  comment 
that  funding  could  be  arranged  for  such 
research  locally,  if  necessary. 

We  shall  comment  here  on  four  general 
areas  around  which  our  attention  was  cen¬ 
tered.  These  areas  are  also  the  major  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Technical  Devices  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  next  year.  They  are :  1 )  Adapted  De¬ 
vices;  2)  Sound  Recording  and  Reproduc¬ 


tion;  3)  Complex  Man-Machine  Systems; 
4)  Living  Systems. 

Adapted  Devices 

There  have  been,  for  many  years,  de¬ 
vices  made  in  Europe  which  have  been  im¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  for  use  by  the 
blind.  Aside  from  the  ever-present  interest 
in  tape  recorders  (first  satisfied  by  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacturers),  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  braillers  made  by  the  German  or¬ 
ganization  (Verein  der  Blinden  Geistesar- 
beiter  Deutschlands,  E.v.),  the  solid  dot 
braille  process  of  Mr.  Pyke  in  England 
(Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind), 
and  various  other  practical  and  amusement 
items.  Our  interest  in  adapted  devices  was 
really  focused  on  our  need  for  completing 
our  catalog  information.  We  do  no  more 
than  to  mention,  therefore,  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  “sputnick”  playing  ball  made  by 
R.  N.  I.  B.,  the  greatly  improved  solid-dot 
braille  output,  an  improved  hypodermic 
syringe  made  by  the  Dutch,  a  new  steno- 
type  machine  made  by  a  German  group, 
and  the  ingenious  adaptations  of  measuring 
and  computing  devices  by  the  Scandina¬ 
vians. 

The  information  on  these  and  many 
other  devices  made  in  the  several  countries 
is  being  incorporated  into  a  comprehensive 
index  of  devices,  copies  of  which  should 
become  available  within  the  next  few 
months  for  the  use  of  workers  in  the  field 
of  blindness. 

Sound  Recording  and  Reproduction 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  not  yet 
decided  how  much  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  production  of  tape  talking 
books.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  compelling 
reasons  why  we  continue,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time,  to  produce  the  disc 
talking  book.  Most  of  these  reasons  have 
to  do  with  the  huge  volume  of  records 
manufactured,  and  the  cost  savings  which 
can  be  realized  in  such  production.  In 
Europe,  where  the  problem  of  multiple 
languages  complicates  such  easy  calcula- 
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tions,  the  trend  has  been  strongly  toward 
the  convenience  of  tape,  including  the  re¬ 
production  of  small  runs  of  copies  as  they 
are  needed.  In  this  context,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  is  increasing  emphasis 
on  maximizing  the  convenience  atforded 
by  the  tape  medium.  What  we  did  find 
surprising  was  the  bold  and  courageous 
decision  by  the  British  to  convert  entirely 
to  a  tape  talking  book  system  within  five 
years.  Beginning  in  1961,  a  regular  pro¬ 
gram  of  retirement  of  the  disc-playing  ap¬ 
paratus  has  been  initiated  which,  by  1966, 
will  have  a  tape-cassette  reproducer  in  the 
possession  of  each  talking  book  user,  and 
a  large  and  efficient  library  of  eighteen- 
track  tape  cassettes  available  to  these  users. 
The  system,  as  finally  formulated  and  cur¬ 
rently  in  production,  is  a  very  ingenious 
compromise  among  the  factors  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  optimum  intelligibility  on  the 
one  hand,  and  economy  on  the  other. 

Along  with  the  problems  caused  by  the 
presence  of  many  different  types  of  com¬ 
mercial  tape  recorders  currently  in  use  by 
the  blind  in  Europe,  the  new  British  system 
creates  some  new  problems  in  compatibility 
among  the  tape  systems  currently  in  use. 
There  are  problems,  for  example,  in  re¬ 
producing  materials  on  the  British  tapes 
for  use  with  standard  reel-to-reel  recorders- 
reproducers,  and  vice  versa;  differences  in 
the  equalization  curves  for  use  with  these 
differing  machines,  and  the  like.  European 
interest  is  therefore  centered  on  problems 
of  standardization  in  reel-to-reel  cassettes, 
in  transferring  tapes  among  the  various 
systems,  in  moderately  high  volume  dupli¬ 
cation  of  tapes  at  low  cost,  and  in  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  simplified  list  of  requirements 
of  a  recorder-reproducer  for  the  blind. 
Cooperation  from  tape  recorder  manu¬ 
facturers  is  excellent  in  general. 

Tape  as  a  medium  for  the  talking  book, 
for  communication  among  the  blind,  and 
for  the  production  of  regular  bi-weekly  or 
weekly  news  summaries  and  other  special 
programs  seems  to  dominate  the  European 
scene,  with  discs  relatively  secondary.  It 


will  be  interesting  to  learn  from  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  standardization,  and  to  profit 
from  their  experiments  in  compatibility. 

Complex  Man-Machine  and  Living 
Systems  Research 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  general  com¬ 
munication  to  burden  our  readers  with  a 
plethora  of  technical  detail  concerning 
basic  research  which,  at  the  moment,  might 
appear  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  technology  to  blindness.  Yet,  as  the 
primary  focus  of  our  conversations  with 
technical  personnel  in  Europe,  we  were 
most  interested  in  developments  in  this 
area.  Our  primary  difficulty  in  communi¬ 
cating  what  we  learned  is  that,  in  order  to 
describe  what  we  found  under  way,  we 
must  first  explain  our  own  interests  in  at 
least  a  little  detail.  Interested  readers  are 
invited  to  request  copies  of  our  First  An¬ 
nual  Report,  which  will  explain  the  in¬ 
terests  a  little  more  leisurely  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  here.  We  shall,  therefore,  report  on 
developments  as  we  found  them  without 
further  attempt  at  exegesis. 

In  at  least  three  countries,  England, 
Holland  and  Sweden  (representing  all  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries),  research  and 
development  projects  focusing  on  questions 
of  relations  between  men  and  machines, 
and  on  questions  concerning  the  optimum 
input  of  information  to  the  human,  are 
both  sophisticated  and  under  a  constant 
and  close  review  by  a  centralized  agency. 

In  England  there  are  projects  involving 
the  development  of  a  reading  machine 
based  on  the  Optophone  (but  using  sum¬ 
mation  symbols  for  letters  instead  of  in¬ 
dividual  tones  for  the  various  letter  por¬ 
tions).  Also  being  developed  are  guidance 
devices  (based  on  pulsed-echolocation 
techniques  patterned  on  the  bat’s  sensory 
apparatus).  The  unity  of  direction  in 
these  efforts  is  illustrated  by  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  technical  advisory  board  as 
reported  to  us  by  Mr.  Dufton  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s.  There  are  six  members,  and  their 
fields  of  competence  comprise  medical 
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electronics,  physics,  sensory  psychology, 
instrumentation,  and  electronics  (there  are 
two  sensory  psychologists,  one  a  physicist 
with  specialization  in  electronics). 

Our  initial  contact  with  technical  work 
for  the  blind  in  Holland  was  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  work-group  on  development  of 
aids  for  the  blind,  employing  the  part-time 
efforts  of  Professor  Boiten  of  the  Technical 
School  for  Higher  Studies  at  Delft;  and 
Messrs.  Jonkers  and  Schmidt.  This  work¬ 
group  is  part  of  a  four-panel  government 
organ  dealing  with  the  handicapped:  the 
first  dealing  with  handicapped  housewives; 
the  second  with  amputees;  the  third  with 
the  blind,  and  the  fourth  with  the  multiple- 
handicapped.  Funding  is  obtained  from 
government  sources  as  well  as  from  in¬ 
dustry  and  individuals. 

Professor  Boiten,  a  specialist  in  cyber¬ 
netics  and  automatic  controls,  also  heads 
the  government  committee  on  the  talking 
book  program.  We  were  very  much  taken 
with  his  charm  and  intelligence — the  more 
so  because  we  found,  to  our  surprise,  that 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Dutch  group  was 
close  to  ours  in  aim  and  purpose.  Professor 
Boiten  pointed  out,  in  fact,  that  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  after  many  years  of  hard  work  to 
make  his  point  clear  in  Holland:  that  what 
was  needed  in  the  area  of  technical  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  blind  was  a  series  of 
small  research  projects  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  basic  information  about  the  data- 
handling  capacity  of  the  human  being  who 
is  blinded.  An  afternoon-long  discussion 
with  him  and  his  group  indicated  many 
points  of  similarity  in  the  research-oriented 
outlook  of  the  work-group  and  our  own 
project. 

It  is  hard,  nevertheless,  to  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Dutch  group  in  the  several 
categories  we  have  established,  principally 
because  the  real  work  activities  of  the 
group  are  just  beginning.  They  have  done 
some  development  of  adapted  devices, 
however,  and  were  careful  to  point  out  the 
concern  they  had  not  only  with  specifying 
the  characteristics  of  a  device,  but  with 


actively  participating  in  the  development 
and  even  the  manufacture  of  acceptable 
designs  to  maintain  quality  and  assure  the 
meeting  of  original  design  specifications  in 
the  finished  product. 

One  of  the  first  steps  undertaken  by  the 
work-group  was  the  formulation,  over  a 
period  of  several  months,  of  the  sixty  most 
pressing  problems  of  blindness.  These 
range  from  the  problem  of  access  to  the 
printed  page  (and  the  need  for  a  reading 
machine)  to  the  design  of  a  foolproof 
method  of  injecting  fluids  of  specified  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  diabetic  blind.  Problems  re¬ 
quiring  considerable  (and  extensive)  basic 
research  have  been  noted  for  further  ex¬ 
ploration  at  a  later  date;  problems  allow¬ 
ing  of  immediate  solution  are  being  tackled 
first.  We  have  been  promised  a  copy  of 
this  listing,  incidentally;  this  is  a  kind  of 
first  step  that  would  not  naturally  occur  to 
an  American,  and  we  will  be  grateful  to 
receive  it. 

Finally,  in  Sweden,  the  Swedish  agency 
(De  Blindas  Forening),  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Charles  Hedqvist,  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  research  project  directed  by  Dr.  B. 
Jacobson  of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Electronics,  Karolinska  Institute,  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  A  prototype  model  of  a  passive  ob¬ 
stacle  detector  using  the  ambient  light  of 
the  environment  has  been  constructed,  and 
is  being  studied  closely  before  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  miniaturized  and  refined 
model  which  is  to  be  tested  by  the  blind. 

In  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
France  and  Germany  in  particular,  there 
is  as  yet  no  overall  review  of  research  and 
development  in  these  areas.  There  are, 
however,  individuals  currently  conducting 
research  of  interest  to  us;  it  will  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  time,  perhaps,  to  locate  them,  and  also 
to  make  ourselves  known  among  the  sci¬ 
entific  community.  And,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  we  have  already  contacted  persons 
in  that  community,  as  for  example,  Herr 
Kazmierczak  at  the  Technische  Hochschule 
at  Karlsruhe,  who  has  given  us  some  very 
interesting  information  on  the  progress  he 
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has  made  in  Dr.  Steinbuch’s  laboratory  on 
character  sensing  apparatus  with  potential 
applications  to  reading  machines. 

We  promised,  in  beginning  this  recall  of 
our  European  travels,  that  we  would  find 
great  difficulty  conveying  the  richness  and 
complexity  of  the  situation  in  technical 

I  work  for  the  blind  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England.  By  this  time  the  reader  surely 
shares  with  us  the  feeling  of  frustration  in 
not  being  able  to  convey  this  very  well 
without  increasing  the  bulk  of  this  report 
considerably,  while  adding  little  to  its 
factual  content — even  were  we  skilled 
enough  to  do  this  in  the  impressionistic 
1  manner  of  a  Proust! 

A  few  remarks  might  be  made  to  high¬ 
light  the  results  of  our  visit.  Among  these 
are: 

1)  Our  trip  to  Europe,  far  from  being  the 
purely  exploratory  and  tentative  venture  that 
we  had  expected  became,  in  fact,  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  extremely  worthwhile  voyage  purely 
in  terms  of  its  value  to  the  international  sur¬ 
vey  of  technical  devices. 

2)  We  discovered  to  our  pleasure  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  research 
now  under  way  or  contemplated  in  Europe 
of  very  high  quality,  and  under  excellent  di¬ 
rection  and  long-range  planning. 

3)  We  have  been  able  to  identify  at  least 
a  dozen  individuals,  specialists  in  the  area  of 
research  related  to  problems  of  blindness, 
whom  it  would  be  essential  to  invite  as  par¬ 
ticipants  in  any  conference  which  pretended 
an  international  influence  and  interest. 

4)  There  are  at  least  three  countries  in 
Europe  with  a  conception  of  the  role  and 
conduct  of  basic  research  on  human  percep¬ 
tion  and  cognition  in  areas  related  to  blind¬ 
ness  which  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  we  can 
offer.  They  can,  therefore,  become  full  part¬ 
ners  in  the  overall  effort  to  discover  new 
knowledge. 

5)  There  is  need  for  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  even  among  and  between  countries  in 
Europe  which  are  quite  near,  indeed,  border 
on  each  other.  Everywhere  we  went  we  found 
great  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  persons  we 
visited  and  spoke  with  that  at  least  some 
responsible  organization  is  willing  to  under¬ 


take  the  task  of  coordinating  research  infor¬ 
mation  that  everyone  needs  and  which  every¬ 
one  spends  so  much  time  and  effort  obtaining. 

6)  Many  European  agencies  and  unions 
were  willing  to  go  even  further:  to  take  on 
responsibility  for  subsidiary  parts  of  a  larger 
problem,  with  the  overall  research  responsi¬ 
bility  lodged  in  a  centralized  information  cen¬ 
ter  like  our  own. 

7)  Serious  thought  should  be  given  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  problem  of  coordinating  in¬ 
formation  which  is  beginning  to  flow  from  a 
diverse  number  of  sources;  the  possibility  of 
coordinating  research  through  some  interna¬ 
tional  organ,  office,  or  bureau  is  at  the  ripe 
psychological  moment.  There  is,  many  feel, 
enough  to  do  in  conducting  research  that  the 
additional  task  of  conveying  results,  evaluat¬ 
ing  one’s  research  against  the  work  of  others, 
integrating  one’s  products  with  those  of  other 
researchers,  and  similar  tasks,  would  take  too 
much  time  and  trouble  for  individual  workers 
and  single  research  centers.  Serious  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given,  we  feel,  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  some  agency  for  undertaking  these 
responsibilities  on  behalf  of  a  de  facto  re¬ 
search  organization  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  and  related  fields  and  interests  which, 
even  at  the  moment,  comprise  most  of  the 
free  western  world. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  what  part 
of  the  total  world  picture  we  have  now 
been  able  to  assess,  to  glimpse,  and  in  part 
to  evaluate.  Once  again,  we  must  profess 
our  ignorance  of  all  the  data  which  one 
would  need,  to  make  such  an  estimate. 
Based  on  what  we  know  of  the  standard 
of  living,  aid  programs  in  the  various  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas,  and  economic  factors 
operating  in  various  cultural  areas  the 
world  over,  we  would  hazard  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement:  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  Europe  which  we  have  visited 
comprise  together  perhaps  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  research  effort  currently  under 
way  in  the  world  in  areas  dealing  directly 
with  blindness  and  indirectly  with  areas 
relevant  to  the  amelioration  of  blindness 
through  technical  means.  We  have  not 
visited  Japan,  for  example,  where  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  progress  of  industrial  production 
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in  the  last  fifteen  years  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  there  might  be  some  interest  in  the 
development  of  electronic  aids  for  the 
blind.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt,  however, 
that  the  peculiar  and  inefficient  operation 
of  the  Japanese  factory — the  reasons  for 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  Japanese  cul¬ 
ture — would  weigh  heavily  against  industry 
as  a  fount  of  research  knowledge  unless 
direct  commercial  export  were  involved.  In 
India,  any  research  currently  under  way 
would  be  known  to  us  through  St.  Dun- 
stan’s,  whose  field  trial  programs  constitute 
the  only  research  known  to  us.  In  these 
countries,  and  in  the  Philippines  also,  it  is 
possible  that  there  are  individual  investiga¬ 
tors,  almost  entirely  University  faculty 
members,  who  may  be  pursuing  personal 
research  projects  which  would  fall  within 
our  purview;  such  cases  will  no  doubt  be¬ 
come  known  to  us  as  news  of  our  efforts 
to  coordinate  research  becomes  more 
widely  known.  We  are  also  undertaking 
to  advertise  our  efforts  in  these  areas 
through  our  representatives  and  friends, 
and  through  researchers  known  to  us.  We 
have  no  direct  knowledge,  either,  of  work 
being  done,  if  any,  in  South  America.  We 
do  know  that  in  Mexico  City  there  has 
been  work  done  on  the  physiological  as¬ 
pects  of  cybernetic  studies;  indeed,  Dr. 
Wiener  cooperated  with  this  group  in  the 
first  experiments  ever  performed  in  this 
area.  We  also  know  that  in  Sao  Paulo  there 
has  recently  been  established  a  documenta¬ 
tion  and  information  service  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences,  which  we  are  to  contact  for 
any  data  we  can  secure. 

During  July  and  August  this  year,  a 
member  of  the  Foundation  journeyed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  combination  pleas¬ 


ure  and  business  tour  of  some  major  cen¬ 
ters  of  research.  We  have  learned  of  some 
instruments  developed  for  the  blind,  in¬ 
cluding  a  coded-output  reading  machine 
using  Optophone  principles,  a  tactile  read¬ 
out  device  for  use  with  this  machine,  and  a 
communication  system  for  use  between 
two  deaf-blind  persons  located  at  a  distance 
from  each  other.  We  have  obtained  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  these  projects,  and  are  at  present 
attempting  to  contact  them  directly,  to 
receive  more  data  and  to  send  information 
on  any  of  our  developments  in  which  they 
show  interest. 

Aside  from  these  rather  isolated  ex¬ 
amples,  it  is  our  feeling  that  there  is  little 
effort  under  way  in  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Finally,  we  would  say  that,  although 
personality  can  and  does  influence  the 
character  and  operations  of  agencies  fully 
as  much  in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States, 
there  was,  in  every  center  where  research 
was  not  an  unfamiliar  term,  a  basic  willing¬ 
ness  to  share  information  and  to  do  work 
which  transcended  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  boundaries,  to  the  resounding  credit 
of  the  basic  spirit  of  science.  It  was  this 
fact,  above  all,  which  encouraged  us  to 
think  in  terms  of  European  participation 
in  the  common  research  enterprise  on  our 
return  to  the  United  States.  We  have  pow¬ 
erful  allies  in  our  attack  on  the  problems 
attendent  to  the  “technical  disability”  of 
blindness.  It  is  up  to  us  to  provide  that 
leadership  which  is  necessary  to  realize  the 
potential  awaiting  the  gatherer,  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  responsibility  of  seeding  poten¬ 
tial  rich  sources  of  help  by  broadening  our 
interests  and  our  desire  to  be  of  help. 
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The  Te  am  Approach 

to  rehabilitation 
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The  person  who  is  faced  with  or  has  ex¬ 
perienced  the  loss  of  his  sight  is  troubled 
by  two  major  concerns — of  one  of  them  he 
is  acutely  aware:  he  desperately  wants  to 
see  again.  When  this  is  medically  possible, 
his  problem  is  solved.  This  paper  concerns 
itself  with  the  treatment  of  the  person 
who  is  destined  to  live  his  life  with  partial 
or  total  blindness,  and  his  deep  struggle 
with  what  this  means  to  him. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  evident  that  the  treatment  of  a  per¬ 
son  with  this  disability  is  most  effectively 
accomplished  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  medical,  psychological,  and  social 
service  professions.  The  physician,  the 
psychologist,  the  educator,  and  the  social 
worker  each  has  his  vital  role  to  play  in 
the  achievement  of  the  ultimate  goal  of 
social  and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
visually  impaired  client  in  his  charge.  Their 
services  are  integrally  related  along  a  con¬ 
tinuum  of  interdisciplinary  referrals. 

As  a  psychologist,  it  is  my  professional 
responsibility,  and  that  of  my  colleagues 
in  education  and  social  work,  to  apply  ef¬ 
fectively  the  best  knowledge  and  pertinent 
insights  of  our  time  to  the  personal,  social, 
and  vocational  improvement  of  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

Having  found  it  expedient  and  necessary 
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to  learn  considerably  from  those  in  the 
medical  profession,  I  now  welcome  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  with  you  the  current 
thinking  of  the  social  sciences  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  blind  persons.  I  hope  you 
will  find  it  useful  in  functioning  with  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  patient’s  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  needs,  and  in  assisting  him  to  se¬ 
cure  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  a  useful 
and  gratifying  life. 

The  Individual  and  His  New  Experience 

The  physician  is  usually  the  first  profes¬ 
sional  person  to  consider  the  patient’s 
needs.  Yet,  all  too  frequently,  he  has  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  hopeless  physical  prognosis 
terminates  his  professional  responsibility  to 
his  patient.  I  would  like  to  assert  that  this 
is  not  quite  so.  It  should  actually  fall  within 
the  physician’s  sphere  to  refer  these  cases 
to  other  existing  community  agencies.  In¬ 
deed,  increasing  numbers  of  our  clients  are 
referred  to  us  by  physicians,  but  many 
others  are  discovered  and  referred  to  us  by 
a  variety  of  other  sources  after  they  have 
struggled  with  blindness  for  many  years 
and  perhaps  consulted  their  physician  many 
times.  In  my  judgment,  the  physician’s 
imperative  role  is  not  fulfilled  until  he  has 
arranged  for  the  patient’s  educational,  so¬ 
cial,  or  vocational  needs  by  referring  him 
to  the  appropriate  services  which  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  direct  orbit  of  his  practice. 

Some  of  these  needs  derive  from  ob¬ 
vious,  some  from  subtle  causes.  Some  are 
clear  to  the  patient,  some  lie  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  his  awareness.  In  a  new,  strange 
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environment  needs  can  be  related  only  to 
the  hazards  and  possibilities  which  they 
hold.  The  blind  person  has  lost  only  one 
of  his  attributes.  In  this  strange,  new  world 
his  behavior  will  be  conditioned  substan¬ 
tially  by  his  previous  experience  and  by  the 
many  personal  characteristics  which  he 
brings  into  it.  This  is  to  say  that  persons 
vary  in  their  capacity  to  tolerate  negative 
experiences.  This  is  also  to  say  that  the 
depth  of  anxiety  and  depression  and 
whether  it  is  overtly  expressed,  contained, 
or  disguised  will  be  determined  largely  by 
the  following  factors: 

1 )  personality,  maturity,  and  socialization; 

2)  intensity  of  special  interests  and  apti¬ 
tudes; 

3)  nature  of  motivational  values; 

4)  status  security  concepts. 

The  Patient  May  Be  Sensitive 

The  physician  is  usually  consulted  rather 
immediately  after  the  patient  or  his  family 
has  become  aware  of  his  disability.  The  pa¬ 
tient  is  likely,  at  this  time,  to  be  extremely 
sensitive,  uncertain,  and  anxious,  and  thus 
psychologically  highly  vulnerable  to  sug¬ 
gestion.  He  will  seek  clues  to  his  future, 
not  only  in  the  physician’s  words,  but  in  his 
manner.  He  may  interpret  and  misinterpret 
in  his  desire  to  determine  whether  his  physi¬ 
cian  holds  out  any  hope  for  him.  At  this 
point,  of  course,  hope  to  him  means  the 
capacity  to  see  again.  If  he  develops  an 
ill-founded  impression  that  his  lost  capa¬ 
city  may  be  restored,  he  may,  as  many 
have  done,  spend  his  life,  his  resources, 
and  those  of  his  family  seeking  an  ever- 
elusive  cure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
faced  with  the  futility  of  such  a  hope,  he 
will  often  be  in  desperate  need  of  under¬ 
standing  and  insightful  assistance  in  re¬ 
constructing  his  life.  Without  this,  he  will 
assume  the  unhappy  and  devaluating  role 
ascribed  to  blindness  by  the  stereotype  of 
his  condition  still  strong  in  our  culture. 

The  problems  faced  by  blind  and  visu¬ 
ally  impaired  persons  are,  perhaps,  most 
meaningfully  examined  by  distinguishing 


between  those  limitations  of  performance 
inevitably  implied  by  the  inability  to  see, 
and  those,  usually  the  more  damaging, 
functional  (psychological)  or  psychoso¬ 
matic  barriers,  which  limit  social  and  voca¬ 
tional  effectiveness  and  personal  tranquility. 

In  working  with  visually  impaired  per¬ 
sons,  an  awareness  of  the  difficulties  they 
are  experiencing  and  a  familiarity  with  cur¬ 
rent  philosophy,  methods,  and  resources 
most  appropriate  to  their  educational,  so¬ 
cial,  and  vocational  development  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Practical  Effects  of  Visual  Isolation 

Blindness  and  deafness  are  the  great 
sensory  cripplers  of  man.  Impairments  of 
taste,  touch,  and  smell  are  rare  as  primary 
conditions  and  seldom  disabling.  It  has 
been  rather  well  established  that  85  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  sensory  experience  of 
non-handicapped  persons  is  visual.  It  is  im¬ 
mediately  apparent,  then,  that  blindness 
places  its  victim  in  substantial  isolation  by 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  information 
from  the  outside  world  to  the  brain.  Blind¬ 
ness,  then,  is  1 )  an  informational  handicap. 
The  eye  is  an  organ  of  expression.  It  is 
often  considered  more  subtle  and  more 
fluent  than  the  tongue.  A  seeing  person 
seldom  speaks  without  establishing  his  au¬ 
dience  by  visual  contact  first.  Blindness, 
then,  is  2)  a  communication  handicap.  A 
seeing  person  orders  himself  in  his  environ¬ 
ment  by  visual  cues.  He  knows  where  he  is 
by  observing  the  way  he  has  come.  He 
identifies  those  around  him  by  appearance, 
manner,  and  dress.  He  determines  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  the  clothes  he  wears  by 
observing  himself.  He  selects,  locates,  and 
guides  his  food  to  his  mouth  with  visual 
cues.  He  maintains  his  direction  and  pro¬ 
tects  himself  from  collision  as  he  moves 
about  by  visual  observation.  Blindness, 
then,  is  3)  a  severe  orientation  handicap. 
This  set  of  very  practical  limitations  is 
quickly  felt  by  every  newly  blinded  per¬ 
son.  They  are  unique  to  blindness.  No  set 
of  hopeful  sounding  cliches,  such  as  are 
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often  widely  applied  with  every  good  in¬ 
tention  to  the  problems  of  all  handicapped 
persons,  will  alleviate  these  severe  barriers 
to  performance.  Only  the  persistent  effort 
of  individual  blind  persons,  combined  with 
the  most  diligent  application  of  multidis¬ 
cipline  knowledge  which  we  can  coopera¬ 
tively  bring,  has  any  genuine  meaning. 

The  Physical  Versus  the  Functional 
Problem 

Before  discussing  current  approaches,  we 
will  consider  the  nature  and  the  origin  of 
the  functional  by-product  of  blindness 
which  arises  from  human  rather  than  na¬ 
ture’s  error,  and  is  the  more  defeating. 
The  child  who  is  born  blind  and  grows  up 
without  sight  develops,  by  the  time  he  is 
six  or  eight  years  old,  a  rather  accurate 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  his  condition. 
Yet,  this  insight  does  not  compare  in  de¬ 
structiveness  with  the  role  into  which  he  is 
frequently  forced  and  in  which  he  is  used 
to  meet  the  emotional  needs  of  unthinking 
persons  around  him — usually  adults.  He 
must  be  “the  poor  child,”  “the  brave  child”; 
he  must  submit  to  sincere  acts  of  consider¬ 
ation,  which  he  often  doesn’t  need,  and  he 
must  at  times  be  the  object  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  adults  assume  in  order  to  im¬ 
press  one  another.  He  has  frequently  been 
removed  from  his  home  and  community 
for  educational  purposes  even  though  in 
many  cases  this  is  not  necessary.  The  blind 
child  with  good  parents  who  will  be  allies 
in  facing  his  problems  needs  them  very 
much,  as  does  any  child. 

The  adult  who  traumatically  loses  his 
sight  soon  finds  that  the  devastation  that 
grips  him  is  not  nearly  so  related  to  his 
new  inability  to  perceive  the  world  about 
him  at  a  glance,  as  it  is  to  the  expressed 
attitudes  of  his  family  and  his  associates. 
He  worries  about  his  marital  relationship, 
the  attitudes  of  his  children,  the  loss  of  his 
friends  and  his  job. 

Our  concern  here  is  with  the  fact  that 
the  reason  for  the  depression  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  onset  of  blindness  will  almost 


invariably  rapidly  become  focused  upon 
personal  depreciation,  specifically  around 
interpersonal  relationships  and  social  and 
vocational  acceptance  rather  than  around 
the  direct  effects  of  the  physical  function 
which  is  lost. 

History  Inhibits  Blind  and  Seeing 

Society’s  attitudes  toward  deformity  are 
grounded  deep  in  our  culture.  They  have 
moved  through  four  principal  stages  and, 
although  the  pattern  is  similar  toward  all 
readily  observable  physical  deformities,  the 
frequency  with  which  blindness  is  discussed 
in  religious,  secular,  ancient,  and  modern 
literature  leads  one  easily  to  the  belief  that 
through  the  ages  it  has  concerned  and  dis¬ 
turbed  man  more  than  any  other  disability. 

In  an  elementary  culture,  where  each  in¬ 
dividual  had  to  meet  nearly  all  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  needs  by  his  own  devices,  a  blind 
person  could  not  survive.  Since  blindness 
meant  death,  it  was  greatly  feared.  The 
birth  of  a  blind  child  soon  became  an  omen 
of  evil  upon  the  mother  and  the  family, 
with  feared  religious  meaning.  Such  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  mothers  were  often  de¬ 
stroyed. 

With  the  rise  of  modern  religions,  the 
old  attitudes  toward  blindness  and  methods 
for  dealing  with  it  were  recognized  as  in¬ 
humane  and  incompatible  with  the  new 
ethic.  The  many  biblical  references  to 
blindness,  frequently  equating  it  with  sin, 
disease  and  poverty  in  the  beggar’s  role, 
call  for  compassion  and  pity.  They  estab¬ 
lish  the  blind  person’s  right  to  live,  though 
only  at  the  material  benevolence  of  other 
men. 

Blindness  made  a  deep  impression,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  time  there  were  many  persons 
who  felt  a  logical  necessity  for  attempting 
to  square  the  compassion  and  the  justice 
of  God  with  the  apparent  injustice  suffered 
by  blind  persons  whom  they  observed.  This 
led  to  commonly  accepted  rationalizations 
which  attributed  extrasensory  perception 
to  one  who  was  blind,  as  well  as  the 
notion  that  blind  persons  were  compen- 
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sated  by  more  acute  senses  of  hearing  and 
touch,  cleverness,  musical  gifts,  etc.  Still 
others  explained  that  blind  persons  were 
appointed  by  God  to  remind  other  men  of 
how  fortunately  they  had  been  blessed 
with  the  capacity  to  see.  These  strange 
views  were  further  isolating. 

We  may  say  then,  that  the  first  three 
attitudinal  stages  toward  blindness  were 
rejection,  benevolence,  and  rationalization. 
The  first  denied  life;  the  second  denied 
hope;  the  third  denied  fraternity.  Each  step 
of  the  way,  the  new  attitude  was  added  to 
the  old;  it  did  not  replace  it.  All  are  re¬ 
flected  in  our  culture  today.  Most  people 
carry  segments  of  these  feelings  below  the 
surface  of  their  awareness  and,  for  this 
reason,  when  they  meet  a  blind  person,  may 
feel  uncomfortable.  The  intensity  of  this 
experience  is  likely  to  depend  upon  the 
suddenness  and  closeness  of  the  relation¬ 
ship.  Whether  these  feelings  are  fleeting  or 
whether  they  permanently  bar  interpersonal 
relationships  is  dependent  primarily  upon 
whether  the  blind  person  feels  awkward, 
and  is  chronically  disturbed  about  his  con¬ 
dition,  or  whether  he  has  had  and  been 
able  to  use  opportunity  to  grow  beyond 
the  pervasion  of  his  personality  by  blind¬ 
ness,  and  sees  himself  as  a  whole,  com¬ 
plete,  and  effective  person.  We  believe  that 
today’s  approaches  to  the  rehabilitation  and 
integration  of  the  disabled  person  reflect 
the  fourth  and  newest  of  society’s  attitudes 
toward  blind  persons. 

Four  Steps  in  the  Rehabilitation  Process 

We  may  consider  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
cess  in  four  steps  which  are  designed  to 
reduce  both  the  physical  and  psychological 
damage  of  disability  and  permit  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  bring  himself  to  maximum  usefulness 
and  dignity. 

Prevention.  If  we  can  prevent  a  disabil¬ 
ity  or  halt  the  progress  of  disease  early 
through  public  education  and  public 
screening,  we  have  obviously  accomplished 
the  most  desirable  goal.  Half  of  present- 
day  blindness  is  preventable,  according  to 


the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  If  we  can  create  in  the  public 
mind  a  modified,  more  accurate,  more 
healthful  picture  of  the  comfortable  and 
participating  blind  person,  we  will  go  far 
in  preventing  the  emotional  damage  to  both 
blind  and  seeing  persons  which  we  have 
discussed  as  the  cultural  image. 

Restoration  and  Alleviation.  When  dis¬ 
ability  strikes,  medicine  is  obviously  the 
first  line  of  defense.  The  most  significant 
service  that  can  be  provided  any  person  is, 
of  course,  to  restore  the  capacity  which  he 
has  lost  or  alleviate  its  damage  to  every 
feasible  degree.  We  are  interested  in  general 
physical  health  as  well  as  eye  pathology 
since  additional  problems  are  frequently 
uncovered  which,  without  attention,  may 
lead  to  multiple  handicaps.  At  this  stage, 
too,  we  are  concerned  with  early  emo¬ 
tional  involvements.  The  newly  blinded  per¬ 
son  may  assume  that  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  is  changed.  The  entire  structure  of 
aspiration  and  motivation  which  he  has 
constructed  from  childhood,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  life  movement  and  mental 
health,  frequently  crumbles  rapidly.  Re¬ 
habilitation  services  can  often  be  of  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  in  confining  these 
changes  of  self  concept  to  those  actually 
and  necessarily  imposed  by  the  disability. 

Compensation.  The  mastery  of  a  vast 
body  of  skills  involving  the  efficient  use  of 
the  other  senses  in  collecting  information, 
in  communicating,  and  in  orienting  him¬ 
self  to  the  world  are  essential  to  the  blind 
person  who  would  minimize  his  problems. 
Compensation  also  involves  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  interests  and  activities  to 
replace  those  which  may  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  less  pleasurable  by  blindness,  and 
often  some  new  attitudes.  Dependent  upon 
whether  the  disability  is  total  or  partial, 
new  methods  for  accomplishing  old  tasks 
may  include  dressing  and  feeding,  braille 
and  typing,  travel  training  and  physical 
orientation,  social  relationships  and  many 
other  personal  skills.  It  also  includes  voca¬ 
tional  and  home-maker  training. 
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Accommodation.  At  this  stage  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process  we  are  anxious  that  the 
blind  person  recognize  those  aspects  of  his 
disability  which  remain  as  a  personal  li¬ 
ability — untreatable,  uncompensable.  Every 
blind  person  has  them  but  it  is  important 
that  he  look  at  them  for  what  they  are; 
that  he  no  longer  allow  blindness  to  per¬ 
vade  his  personality  and  interfere  with  his 
movement  toward  life;  that  he  see  blind¬ 
ness  as  one  of  a  multitude  of  personal 
characteristics.  He  need  not  like  the  blind¬ 
ness  but  as  he  sees  himself  in  total,  he 
should  find  normal  self-esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Available 

Blind  or  partially  seeing  persons  may  be 
referred  for  service  to  county  welfare  de¬ 
partments  or  to  state  services  for  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped.  Services  avail¬ 
able  include  counsel  and  information  for 
parents  with  preschool  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  children,  special  education, 
planning,  and  placement  carried  out  in  co¬ 
operation  with  local  superintendents  of 
schools  and  divisions  of  special  education 
which  have  prime  responsibility  for  the 
educational  placement  and  instruction  of 
handicapped  children  except  for  those  re¬ 
quiring  residential  school  enrollment. 

There  are  challenging  and  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  educational  programs  for  blind 
and  partially  seeing  children,  which  fall 
outside  the  general  scope  of  this  paper. 
Adolescents  and  adults  may  be  referred 
for  the  broad  scope  of  personal  adjustment 
and  rehabilitation  services  previously  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Also  of  interest  are  the  problems  of 
aging  blind  persons  in  their  own  homes  or 
in  nursing  homes.  Age  and  blindness  both 
carry  dependency  connotations  in  our  cul¬ 
ture.  The  connotation  of  the  two  combined 
often  leads  to  dependence  and  feelings  of 
uselessness  far  beyond  the  point  of  neces¬ 
sity.  An  able  worker  can  help  the  blind 
person  and  those  about  him  retain  his  in¬ 
dependence. 


Financial  aid  is  available  for  needy 
blind  persons;  talking  books  and  a  host  of 
other  aids,  devices  and  services  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  those  who  desire  them. 

Low  Vision  Optical  Aids 

Low  vision  optical  aids  and  devices  are 
becoming  more  frequently  important  in 
the  rehabilitation  process.  We  are  anxious 
to  encourage  interest  in  their  careful  ap¬ 
plication.  Although  these  devices  do  not 
generally  improve  total  visual  efficiency, 
they  frequently  convert  it  to  usefulness  for 
specific  tasks  and  activities.  Proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  low  vision  aids  is  a  problem  which 
frequently  requires  interdisciplinary  coop¬ 
eration  since  physical  as  well  as  emotional 
factors  must  be  considered  in  determining 
the  nature  of  the  device  needed  and  in  pre¬ 
dicting  whether  it  will  be  used  by  the  pa¬ 
tient.  In  this  regard,  information  must  be 
gathered  in  the  following  areas: 

1)  What  specific  tasks  does  the  visually 
handicapped  person  wish  to  perform 
and  is  he  correct  in  assuming  that  in¬ 
ability  to  see  is  the  inhibitor  of  his  per¬ 
formance? 

2)  Are  his  specific  interests  sustained  or 
are  they  likely  to  be  transitory? 

3)  Does  he  have  both  the  abilities  to  use 
the  device  properly  and  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  in  which  he  is  interested? 

4)  Does  he  have  the  motivation  and  sta¬ 
bility  to  tolerate  the  inconvenience  and 
frustration  associated  with  caring  for, 
keeping  track  of,  and  using  the  addi¬ 
tional  device? 

5)  Does  he  have  the  self-sufficiency  to  use 
the  device  in  the  presence  of  others 
without  undue  sensitivity  or  embarrass¬ 
ment? 

Low  vision  aids,  that  is,  magnification 
or  other  corrections  prescribed  in  amounts 
and  for  distances  to  permit  or  facilitate  the 
performance  of  specific  rather  than  gen¬ 
eral  and  customary  tasks,  find  their  most 
successful  application  in  the  solution  of  vo¬ 
cational  problems,  in  use  with  more  mature 
children  in  classroom  work  and  study,  and 
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in  their  assistance  to  persons  with  strong 
specific  avocational  and  personal  activity 
interests. 

Summary 

During  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  we 
have  moved  toward  vocational  specializa¬ 
tion  at  an  ever-increasing  pace.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  in  the  profession  that  this  is  so.  It 
is  also  apparent  that  it  is  true  of  nearly 
every  facet  of  vocational  endeavor  and 
has  come  to  typify  the  character  of  our 
existence.  This  is  fraught  with  vast  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  person  who  must  live 
with  an  impairment,  because  it  means 
that  by  preselecting  those  areas  of  activity 
in  which  his  disability  will  not  severely  in¬ 
hibit  his  productive  effort,  he  may  live 
and  compete  successfully  with  the  non¬ 
handicapped  person.  We  live  in  a  fast- 
moving,  fluid,  changing  world.  New  ideas 
are  readily  accepted.  Opportunity  to  bring 
the  hope  of  rehabilitation  and  satisfying 
life  experience  to  each  blind  person  is 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  We  need  to 
look  to  this  task  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  urgent  so  that  we  grasp  it  while  it  is 
with  us.  Our  challenging  problem  is  to 
change  and  change  rapidly  the  expectancy 


role  for  blind  persons  in  our  culture. 

Although  we  may  look  toward  efforts  at 
public  education  to  help,  the  greatest  im¬ 
pact  will  be  made  as  more  and  more  blind 
persons  function  competently  and  effec¬ 
tively,  and  constantly  relate  to  other  men. 
Anyone  who  has  known  personally  just 
one  effective,  productive,  comfortable 
blind  person  soon  loses  the  inhibition  to 
his  acceptance.  He  soon  ceases  to  see  the 
single  characteristic  of  blindness  as  a  per¬ 
vading  mark  of  identification.  We  have  said 
that  society  is  more  ready  and  more  able, 
for  very  practical  reasons,  to  assimilate 
disabled  persons  than  it  has  ever  been,  but 
there  is  still  a  great  chasm  dividing  the  in¬ 
hibition,  the  rejection,  the  depressing  pity 
and  benevolence,  and  the  strange  rationali¬ 
zation  of  the  past  from  the  possibility  of  the 
future.  The  physician,  the  psychologist,  the 
social  worker,  and  the  educator,  even 
though  sight  may  not  be  restored,  may 
hold  out  hope  to  the  parent  for  his  child, 
to  the  child  for  his  future,  to  the  adult  for 
a  fruitful,  satisfying  life  experience.  We 
may,  if  we  pool  our  resources,  build  a 
bridge  of  successful  rehabilitation  through 
coordinated  medical,  social,  and  vocational 
treatment. 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATION 

A  NATIONAL  SURVEY 


JOHN  B.  RAITHEL 
EDWARD  A.  RIEMAN 

This  paper  comprises  the  answers  of 
forty-five  respondents  to  a  national  query 
of  state  agencies  for  the  blind  compiled  in 
April  1961,  on  the  question  of  progress 
made  on  switchboard  operation  by  per¬ 
sons  with  visual  impairment.  We  should 
like  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
many  agencies  who  so  generously  replied 
to  our  inquiries. 

Mr.  Raithel  is  supervisor  of  employment  at  the 
Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Rieman  serves 
the  same  agency  as  employment  counselor. 


Although,  in  general,  little  advancement 
was  reported  in  this  avenue  of  employ¬ 
ment,  we  were  encouraged  to  find  that 
several  agencies  are  working  diligently  in 
search  of  tactile  devices  which  will  enable 
blind  persons  to  operate  switchboards  with 
greater  expediency  than  is  presently  pos¬ 
sible,  and  at  minimum  operational  costs. 
Many  of  these  devices  are  still  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  and  final  evaluation  of 
their  practicability  is  not  as  yet  possible. 
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Also  encouraging  is  the  high  degree  of 
cooperation  noted  between  telephone  com¬ 
panies  and  various  state  agencies.  In  line 
with  this  came  the  suggestion  from  one 
telephone  company  that  national  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  Bell  Laboratories  initiate 
a  joint  research  project  aimed  at  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  switchboard  (to  replace  the 
standard  operation)  which  could  be  used 
by  sighted  as  well  as  blind  operators.  This 
would  eliminate  the  problem  of  extra  in¬ 
stallation  and  service  charges. 

Careful  study  of  all  reports  received  in¬ 
dicated  two  major  problems  encountered 
by  nearly  all  the  responding  agencies: 

1)  The  prohibitive  cost  of  installation  and 
rental  of  special  equipment.  This,  agencies 
reported,  has  been  a  major  deterrent  to 
employment,  as  most  employers  are  un¬ 
willing  to  incur  the  additional  cost,  and 
most  clients  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

2)  The  inability  of  many  blind  clients  to 
function  on  very  large  operations,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  fact  that  where  smaller 
operations  are  used  operators  must  fre¬ 
quently  assume  additional  responsibilities 
which,  in  some  instances,  are  not  practical 
for  those  who  are  blind. 

Of  the  five  attachments  mentioned  by 
state  agencies,  the  Visual  Aide  and  the 
Braille  Attachment  figured  most  promi¬ 
nently. 

The  former,  alternately  known  as  the 
Touch-Lite  Board  or  Seeing  Aide,  is  a 
photo-electric  cell  which  fits  on  the  finger 
somewhat  like  a  thimble  and  emits  a  signal 
in  a  headphone  when  a  lighted  globe  is 
located.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  panel  strip 
of  lights  attached  to  the  side  of  the  switch¬ 
board  which  indicates  the  row  on  which 
the  call  is  coming  in.  Experience  with  this 
device  shows  it  highly  adaptable  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  “555”  switchboard,  but  of 
doubtful  value  on  a  multi-position,  heavy 
traffic  installation. 

The  Braille  Attachment  is  a  device 
where  a  “Jump-Up  Jack”  represents  each 


station  and  trunk  where  a  call  is  received. 
It  enables  the  operator  to  identify  the 
proper  trunk  line  or  station. 

A  third  attachment  mentioned  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  adaptation  of  the  Seeing  Aide, 
though  any  resemblence  between  it  and  the 
original  device  is  difficult  to  spot.  It  can 
be  plugged  in  and  costs  approximately 
$250.  A  totally  blind  operator  in  Virginia 
is  using  this  device  and  her  experience  with 
it  has  been  excellent. 

The  Bell  Tele-Braille  and  the  switching 
board  or  key-punch  device  developed  in 
Germany  figure  next  in  importance. 

The  Bell  Tele-Braille  enables  sightless 
operators  to  feel  the  necessary  signals 
through  ten  pop-up  pins  which  form  braille 
codes.  Quickly  mastered,  it  makes  possible 
fast,  accurate  handling  of  telephone  traffic 
by  touch  and  sound.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
metal  box,  easily  attachable  to  and  detach¬ 
able  from  a  standard  PBX  or  answering 
service.  On  the  top  of  this  box  are  the  only 
two  items  needed  to  allow  a  blind  person 
to  perform  the  proper  operations:  a  small, 
perforated  metal  plate  with  ten  metal  pins 
just  under  its  surface  and  a  starter  bar. 

Its  major  advantages  over  other  devices 
are  complete  flexibility  and  its  ability  to 
give  the  operator  the  calls  in  proper  se¬ 
quence.  Sighted  persons  can  operate  the 
unit  without  reference  to  the  Tele-Braille 
attachment. 

The  key  punch,  or  switching  board,  be¬ 
ing  used  in  Las  Vegas,  has  proved  to  be 
far  superior  to  any  type  of  phone  equip¬ 
ment  yet  seen  for  blind  operators,  the 
Nevada  state  agency  reports.  It  is  small, 
simple,  easy  to  operate,  and  permits  the 
operator  to  handle  the  job  rapidly  and  ef¬ 
ficiently.  The  board  itself  does  not  require 
any  side  attachments,  but  comes  from  the 
factory  already  converted  for  a  blind  oper¬ 
ator.  The  only  difference  in  the  conversion 
is  that  the  small  light  glove  in  the  center 
of  each  key  is  replaced  by  a  peg  which 
raises  slightly  above  the  key  when  a  call 
comes  in.  Also,  the  light  is  still  visible  as 
on  the  non-converted  board,  thus  permit- 
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ting  an  interchange  of  blind  and  sighted 
operators. 

The  following  state-by-state  chart  out¬ 
lines  information  taken  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  regarding  type  of  equipment 
used,  number  of  people  employed,  and 
monthly  service  rates.  This  information  is 


not  to  be  misconstrued  as  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  all  people  employed  in  switchboard 
positions.  No  doubt  there  are  many  em¬ 
ployed  of  long  standing,  or  of  recent  date 
that  may  have  been  unknown  to  some  of 
the  agencies  at  the  time  of  their  reply  to 
our  inquiry  in  April,  1961): 


STATE 


EQUIPMENT 


PLACEMENTS 


Alabama 


braille  attachment 


2 


Arizona 


Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 


braille  attachment;  all 
switchboards  on  S-year 
contract 

braille  attachment 
making  national  survey 
braille  attachment 


3 


not  stated 
not  stated 
1  (in  high  school) 


Delaware  braille  attachment 

Florida  braille  attachment 


1  (Del.  Commission) 
1  (shelt.  workshop) 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Indiana 


Iowa 


now  developing  - - 

no  experience  - - 

no  experience  * - 

developing  switchboard  - - 

with  Indiana  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. 

braille  attachment  not  stated 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

now  developing 
braille  attachment 

Maine 

now  developing 

Maryland 

braille  attachment 

Massachusetts 

no  success 

Michigan 

not  identified 

Minnesota 

now  developing 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

no  experience  but  plan  to 
develop 

braille  attachment 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

no  experience 
no  experience 

Visual  Aide 

key-punch  board  (German) 

New  Jersey 

braille  attachment 

New  Mexico 

now  developing 

New  York 

considering  Touch-Lite 
board 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

now  developing 
now  developing 
not  stated 
now  developing 

Bell  Tele-Braille 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 
(Santurce) 

South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

now  developing 
no  experience 

now  developing 
braille  attachment 

Visual  or  Seeing  Aide 
conventional  boards 


2(1  ea.  sch.  for  the  blind 
and  private  ins.  company 


4  (2  sch.  for  the  blind; 
2  shelt  workshop) 
conventional  board 
several  “partials” 
“partials”  employed  on 
conventional  board 
1  (shelt.  workshop) 


training  purposes  sch. 
for  the  blind;  2  “partials” 
employed  on  conv.  switch¬ 
board:  1  (agency  for  the 
blind),  1  (state  hosp.) 


not  stated 
1 


1  (state  agency) 


not  stated 


1  (welfare  office) 
1  (state  agency) 


3(1  priv.  indust. ; 

1  sch.  for  the  blind; 

1  employ ’t  secur.  off.) 

1  (state  hosp.) 

2  “partials” 


MONTHLY  SERVICE 
RATES 

not  mentioned;  paid  by 
employer 

$29.20  per  trunk  line; 
$20:  40-sta.  $25:  80-sta. 

$28.50:  10  trunk  lines 
not  stated 

$10  paid  by  employer 
(installation  $25) 

$28.67..  One  trunk,  60  sta. 
$12  paid  by  employer.  3 
trunks,  15  sta. 


$12  ($25  installation  fee), 
flat  charges  with  no  varia¬ 
tions  dependent  on  num¬ 
ber  of  trunk  lines  or  sta. 


not  mentioned;  paid  by 
employer;  employers  dis¬ 
couraged  by  rise  in  rates 


not  stated 


not  stated;  paid  by  em¬ 
ployer 

not  established;  prob. 
paid  by  employer 


$28.50:  10  truck  lines, 
40  sta. ; 

$39.50 :  80  sta. 


not  stated 
no  extra  charge 
experience  disc,  due  to 
rental  cost 

$17:  10  trunk  lines,  40 
sta. 


$8.  (installation  $200) 


not  stated 


$20:  4  trunk  lines,  20 
sta.  ($150  installation) 


$12.  up  to  80  sta. 


$10 
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STATE 

EQUIPMENT 

PLACEMENTS 

MONTHLY  SERVICE 

Texas 

braille  attachment 

5  (3  Gdwill  Indust.; 

RATES 

not  stated 

Utah 

standard  equipment 

1  shelt.  worship; 

1  state  office) 

2  (1  military;  1  county 

Red  Cross) 

2  (husband  and  wife 

none 

braille  attachment 

$13:  40-line  secretarial 

Vermont 

conventional  board 

answering  service) 

1  “partial” 

1  (state  off.) 

board 

Virginia 

Seeing  Aide  (modified) 

$250  outright  purchase 

Washington 

conventional  equipment 

1  (client;  direct 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

now  developing 
braille  attachment 

dialing  operator  West 

Coast  Telephone  Co.) 

1  (sch.  for  the  blind) 

$20  (some  yrs.  ago)  paid 

Wyoming 

no  experience 

by  employer 

A  SEQUENTIAL  PLAN 
FOR  SERVICES 

GEORGE  MAGERS 


In  the  summer  of  1957  the  Bureau  of 
Services  to  the  Blind  was  created  in  the 
Nevada  State  Welfare  Department  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  Legislative  Act  of  that 
same  year.  The  law  creating  the  program 
of  services  to  the  blind  for  Nevada  set 
forth  the  pattern  for  its  development  as 
follows : 

1)  The  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  NRS 
426.520  to  426.620,  inclusive,  are: 

a)  To  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  blind 
persons  to  obtain  education,  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  employment;  and 

b)  To  enable,  assist  and  encourage  blind 
individuals  in  their  efforts  to  become 
more  self-supporting. 

2)  The  provisions  of  NRS  426.520  to 
426.620,  inclusive,  shall  be  liberally 
construed  to  effect  their  objects  and 
purposes. 

Prior  to  this  time,  services  to  the  adult 
blind,  more  commonly  known  as  home 
teaching,  and  facilities  for  the  education  of 
blind  children  were  non-existent  in  Ne- 

Mr.  Magers,  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Blind,  Nevada  State  Welfare  Department, 
Reno,  Nevada,  is  presently  a  rehabilitation  specialist 
with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


vada,  while  vocational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  were  provided  solely  by  the  general 
agency  in  the  Department  of  Education. 
However,  these  latter  services  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Bureau  in  conjunction  with 
its  establishment  as  part  of  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  planning. 

In  the  fall  of  1957  and  of  1958,  respec¬ 
tively,  Washoe  County  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  Clark  County  in  the 
southern  part,  established  their  program 
for  the  education  of  blind  children  in  the 
public  school  system.  In  order  to  make 
these  facilities  available  to  all  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  state,  funds  were  appropriated 
to  pay  the  cost  for  bringing  in  and  caring 
for  those  children  who  lived  in  outlying 
areas. 

During  its  first  biennium,  the  Bureau 
was  primarily  faced  with  the  very  difficult 
problems  of  instituting  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Nevadans  who  are 
blind,  developing  sound  and  realistic  goals 
for  these  programs  and  establishing  policies 
and  procedures  which  would  insure  a  high 
degree  of  effective  and  lasting  case  serv¬ 
ices.  As  a  part  of  its  over-all  program  plan¬ 
ning  the  Bureau,  in  1958,  carried  out  a 
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survey  of  the  needs  of  blind  individuals 
receiving  public  assistance.  Our  basic  plan 
for  services  is  a  direct  result  of  this  survey. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  was  serving  its  clients  in  two  major 
areas,  social  rehabilitation  and  vocational 
rehabilitation.  However,  we  were  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of,  and  concerned  with, 
the  many  weaknesses  in  our  services,  due 
for  the  most  part  to  the  lack  of  definition 
and  standards  of  performance  in  the  social 
rehabilitation  program.  We  felt  that  we 
were  providing  a  great  many  services,  but 
that  these  were  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
rather  than  a  well-planned,  goal-oriented 
program.  In  addition  to  this,  our  clients 
felt  that  social  rehabilitation  was,  in  many 
ways,  analogous  to  a  wayward  train  which 
had  no  planned  destination  point  and, 
worse  still,  had  no  stopping-off  place,  once 
boarded.  This  was  the  danger  that  faced  us, 
and  we  sought  to  avert  it  at  all  costs.  We 
soon  realized  that  only  through  a  careful 
and  painstaking  analysis  of  the  aims  and 
goals  in  our  social  rehabilitation  program 
could  we  develop  services  which  would  be 
of  substantial  value. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  much  confusion  as 
possible,  we  began  by  defining  social  re¬ 
habilitation  as  the  provision  of  specific 
services  aimed  at  assisting  the  individual 
toward  better  adjustment  to  problems  di¬ 
rectly  brought  about  by  blindness.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  our  second  step  was  to  circumscribe 
the  duties  of  our  field  worker-counselors 
in  conformance  with  our  definition.  In  this 
way,  we  reduced  substantially  many  of  the 
difficulties  faced  by  the  workers  when  prob¬ 
lems  arise  which  do  not  result  directly  from 
blindness  and,  therefore,  are  not  necessarily 
within  the  professional  scope  of  our  coun¬ 
selors.  In  these  instances,  clients  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  seek  help  from  persons  or 
agencies  in  the  community  specifically  set 
up  to  assist  in  those  problem  areas.  This 
procedure  also  helps  the  client  to  under¬ 
stand  and  utilize  public  community  services 
as  does  any  other  citizen,  aids  the  person 
to  a  more  complete  integration  into  the 


community,  and  serves  to  minimize  the 
possibilities  of  the  client’s  becoming  too 
dependent  upon  the  Bureau  and  its  work¬ 
ers. 

To  gain  better  insight  into  the  reasons 
for  chaos  and  confusion  in  social  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  we  must  first  take  a  good  look,  as  the 
psychiatrist  would  say,  into  the  childhood 
of  the  program.  It  had  its  birth  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  middle  eighteenth  century 
volunteer  services  workers.  These  endeav¬ 
ors  later  became  state  financed,  growing 
into  what  we  now  usually  refer  to  as  home 
teaching  programs.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  same  informality  and  lack  of  pro¬ 
fessional  standardization  persisted  in  many 
areas  of  the  country,  with  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  continually  developing 
body  of  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
modern  casework  practices  and  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  the  individual’s  unique  abilities  and 
potentialities. 

Working  on  the  principle  that  the  re- 
habilitant  is  a  total  person  and  that  there¬ 
fore  rehabilitation  must  be  a  total  and 
continuing  process  (ranging  with  some  in¬ 
dividuals  from  the  very  fundamentals  of 
social  adjustment  and  education  in  tech¬ 
niques  of  habits  of  daily  living  to  the  very 
intricate  phases  of  a  vocational  objective), 
we  set  about  to  organize  both  our  programs 
into  a  constellation  of  sequential  services, 
making  use  of  social  rehabilitation  as  one 
of  the  prevocational  adjustment  tools  in 
cases  of  persons  showing  promise  for  even¬ 
tual  referral  to  vocational  rehabilitation. 

To  implement  our  concept  for  sequential 
services  from  social  to  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation,  we  formulated  procedures  in  the 
following  manner.  Case  files  and  records 
are  maintained  separately  for  each  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  field  worker-counselors 
have  the  responsibility  of  planning  for  the 
sequence  in  services  and  of  seeing  that  the 
plan  is  carried  out. 

In  the  social  rehabilitation  services  pro¬ 
gram,  four  basic  documents  are  required 
in  all  case  files:  1)  an  application  for  serv¬ 
ices  from  the  Bureau,  2)  evidence  of  corn- 
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ing  within  or  progressing  to  the  legal  defii- 
nition  of  blindness,  3)  a  social  case  history, 
and  4)  a  social  rehabilitation  service  plan 
outlining  duration,  costs,  objective  and 
services  to  be  provided.  Provision  for  case 
progress  recording  is  also  included.  In  this 
program  the  same  plan  form  which  is  found 
throughout  the  country  in  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  agencies  is  used,  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  the  objective  need  not  be  voca¬ 
tional.  When  social  rehabilitation  services 
are  provided  to  eventually  enable  a  client  to 
become  a  candidate  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  training,  the  field  worker-counselors 
note  this  sequential  service  as  part  of  the 
total  rehabilitation  process.  If  the  client  is 
found  to  be  in  need  of  additional  social  re¬ 
habilitation  services,  these  are  provided  by 
means  of  supplemental  plans.  For  purposes 
of  statistical  recording  and  budget  control, 
each  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Bureau’s  head¬ 
quarters  office  where  it  is  processed  and 
then  returned  to  the  field  worker-counselor 
who  arranges  for  its  inception  and  execu¬ 
tion. 

Referral  lists  and  active  caseload  lists 
with  designated  service  statuses  have  been 
formulated  comparable  to  those  used  in 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Referrals 

When  a  person  becomes  known  to  the 
Bureau  his  name,  along  with  a  few  items 
of  pertinent  basic  information,  are  entered 
on  the  referral  list  and  so  carried  until  ap¬ 
propriate  action  has  been  taken  by  the  field 
worker-counselor.  The  name  is  either  re¬ 
moved  from  referral  as  closed  because  the 
person  is  found  ineligible,  not  desirous  of, 
or  unfeasible  for,  our  services,  or  it  is 
placed  on  the  active  caseload  list  in  one 
or  more  service  statuses. 

Social  Rehabilitation  Statuses 

Status  1  is  designated  as  indirect  service 
while  statuses  2  through  12  are  considered 
as  direct  services. 

Status  1.  Clients  in  this  status  are  not  re¬ 


ceiving  direct  services  from  the  Bureau, 
but  the  field  worker-counselor  is  giving  in¬ 
direct  services  in  the  form  of  consultation 
to:  public  assistance  workers  and  related 
agencies;  families;  adult  group  care  facili¬ 
ties  and  nursing  homes  which  house  per¬ 
sons  who  are  blind;  parents,  guardians, 
foster  homes  and  resource  room  teachers 
in  the  case  of  children. 

Status  2.  Counseling  and  Guidance.  Per¬ 
sons  in  this  status  are  receiving  planned 
periodic  counseling  and  guidance  sessions. 
These  are  directly  provided  by  the  field 
worker-counselor  and  are  aimed  toward  as¬ 
sisting  the  individual  to  attain  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  adjustment  to  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness,  to  apprize  clients  in  the  subject  area 
of  sight  restoration  and  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  or,  to  prepare  the  client  for  referral 
for  rehabilitation  service. 

Status  3.  Evaluation  and  Orientation. 
This  status  indicates  that  the  individual  is 
enrolled  in  the  Bureau’s  orientation  train¬ 
ing  course.  He  is  going  through  a  period 
of  evaluation  during  which  plans  are  being 
made  with  reference  to  the  provision  of 
services  which  will  best  meet  his  specific 
needs,  and  the  sequence  in  which  these  are 
to  be  organized.  (Note:  At  time,  handi¬ 
crafts  are  included  in  this  status  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  evaluation  data  such 
as  persistence  in  finishing  a  task,  degree  of 
manual  dexterity,  reaction  to  frustration 
and  indication  of  attitudes,  positive  or 
negative.) 

Status  4.  Prevention  of  blindness  and 
sight  restoration.  This  status  is  used  when 
persons  are  being  provided  with  physical 
restoration  services  aimed  at  improving 
vision  or  correcting  blindness. 

Status  5.  Optical  aids  program.  This  in¬ 
cludes  arranging  for  necessary  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  the  clinic,  securing  aid 
and  attendance  services  when  these  are  not 
available  through  relatives  or  friends  (ap¬ 
plies  mainly  to  children  and  persons  suffer¬ 
ing  from  senility) ,  one  or  more  sessions  in 
the  optical  aids  clinic  with  requisite  consul¬ 
tations  and  provision  of  the  prescribed  aid 
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when  the  client  is  unable  to  purchase  same 
from  his  own  funds. 

Status  6.  Communications.  These  services 
enable  the  individual  to  engage  in  one  or 
more  forms  of  communication.  Included 
are  instructions  in  typing,  braille,  and  script 
writing. 

Status  7.  Mobility  training.  Instruction 
in  techniques  of  travel. 

Status  8.  Habits  of  daily  living.  This 
phase  of  social  rehabilitation  is  designed  to 
render  the  individual  more  self-sufficient 
in  meeting  the  problems  normally  en¬ 
countered  in  the  course  of  daily  living. 
While  it  is  true  that  all  our  social  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  are  geared  toward  this  end, 
this  area  deals  more  specifically  with  such 
services  as  domestic  arts  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  minor  household  repairs,  personal 
grooming,  hobby  development  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities,  i.e.,  handicrafts,  etc. 

Status  9.  Talking  book  program  services. 
Among  these  services  are  included  machine 
maintenance,  training  in  the  care  and  op¬ 
eration  of  machines,  instruction  in  the 
handling  and  mailing  of  recordings,  issu¬ 
ance  of  current  title  catalogs,  and  assistance 
in  the  compiling  of  book  lists  when  needed. 

Status  10.  Direct  resource  services.  The 
term  “direct  resource  services”  is  used  to 
indicate  that  the  field  worker-counselor  is 
actively  involved  in  providing  services,  uti¬ 
lizing  resources  other  than  those  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  nevertheless  has  the  responsibility 
for  planning,  supervising,  and  following  up 
these  services  to  insure  optimum  effective¬ 
ness. 

Status  11.  Simultaneous  program  serv¬ 
ices.  This  status  applies  to  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  social  rehabilitation  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  simultaneously.  It 
applies  to  those  persons  whose  social  re¬ 
habilitation  services  are  an  integral  part  of 
a  vicational  rehabilitation  objective. 

Status  12.  Other.  “Other”  describes  this 
service  status  very  appropriately  since  it 
sets  forth  a  category  into  which  services 
of  an  unplanned  or  non-continuing  nature 
are  provided.  In  this  group  we  find  such 


services  as:  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion  of  value  to  the  client;  the  issuance  of 
white  canes,  small  household  and  recrea¬ 
tional  aids,  such  as  braille  calendars;  the 
loan  of  catalogs  and  related  materials  spe¬ 
cializing  in  marketed  handicraft  supplies 
and  adapted  merchandise;  making  available 
to  clients  demonstration  items  which  they 
might  examine  or  borrow  for  a  short  try¬ 
out  before  purchasing.  (Note:  In  these  in¬ 
stances  we  do  not  participate  in  making  out 
orders  for  these  items  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  standing  firmly  upon  the  policy 
that  the  Bureau  should  not  do  for  clients 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves.) 

Contractual  Services 

One  of  the  fundamental  concepts  in 
our  social  rehabilitation  program  is  that  of 
the  purchase  of  services  from  available 
community  resources  in  the  same  manner 
found  throughout  the  country  in  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  programs.  Such  serv¬ 
ices  as  tutorial  instruction  in  braille,  typ¬ 
ing,  mobility,  domestic  arts,  habits  of  daily 
living  and  handicrafts  are  purchased  from 
tutors  who  are  selected,  trained,  and  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  field  worker-counselor. 

It  is  planned  to  eventually  purchase  all 
instructional  time  in  the  manner  described 
above.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  field  worker-counselors 
to  provide  direct  instruction  to  clients  un¬ 
til  tutorial  resources  have  been  developed. 

Since  the  advent  of  purchased  tutorial 
services,  we  have  found  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  provide  a  great  many  more 
services  than  we  could  otherwise  have 
done  with  a  staff  as  small  as  ours.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  are  discovering  that  tutors  give 
our  clients  the  feeling  of  participation  in 
community  life,  a  feeling  not  easily  en¬ 
gendered  by  receipt  of  services  from  an 
agency  whose  sole  purpose  is  perceived 
to  be  that  of  providing  services  to  blind 
persons  only.  Furthermore,  the  purchase 
of  instructional  time  releases  the  field 
worker-counselor  for  the  more  complex 
duties  of  consultation,  client  diagnosis  and 
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evaluation,  case  planning,  counseling  and 
rehabilitation  coordination. 

The  task  of  developing  contractual  re¬ 
sources  in  any  community  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  We  have  found  that  a  great 
deal  of  time,  along  with  imaginative  effort, 
is  required  in  this  area.  The  interest  and 
enthusiasm  demonstrated  by  these  per¬ 
sons  is  gratifying  indeed.  Let  us  cite  some 
examples  of  community  resource  persons 
who  have  been  or  can  be  developed  into 
tutors.  A  high  school  typing  teacher  is 
making  an  excellent  tutor  in  her  field. 
Likewise,  a  physical  therapist  is  doing  an 
admirable  job  in  mobility  training.  Home 
economics  teachers  can  become  proficient 
tutors  in  domestic  arts,  while  public  recrea¬ 
tion  instructors  could,  with  a  modicum 
of  orientation,  be  employed  as  handicrafts 
teachers.  For  that  matter  we  see  no  reason 
why  any  competent  teacher  could  not  or 
should  not  provide  tutorial  instruction  in 
braille. 

In  their  endeavor  to  develop  tutors,  the 
field  worker-counselors  are  ever  mindful 
of  the  initial  resistance  they  are  likely  to 
meet  from  persons  who  have  sight.  This 
hesitation  we  know  is  due  to  fear  and  lack 
of  knowledge  regarding  those  who  are 
blind.  Once  this  initial  period  is  overcome, 
we  find  considerable  receptivity  as  our 
workers  help  these  persons  to  understand 
that  the  individual  who  is  blind  is  much 


more  similar  to  persons  with  jiff  than 
he  is  different  from  them,  and,  aside  from 
a  relatively  small  number  of  specific  teach¬ 
ing  techniques,  instruction  methods  and 
psychological  principles  for  learning,  do 
not  differ  from  persons  who  are  blind,  all 
other  factors  being  equal. 

While  one  year  of  time  is  far  from  ample 
to  justify  an  objective  evaluation  of  this 
program,  it  is  nevertheless  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  that  our  theory  is  sound. 
Its  easy  adaptation  to  individual  needs  and 
its  built-in  flexibility  permits  a  far  greater 
degree  of  effectiveness  in  our  services.  We 
have  also  found  that  this  plan  lends  itself 
ideally  to  both  general  and  specific  pro¬ 
gram  evaluation  and  analysis.  We  know, 
for  example,  at  the  end  of  any  given  month 
how  many  individuals  are  receiving  a  par¬ 
ticular  service  in  any  of  our  three  regions. 

The  basic  premise  on  which  both  so¬ 
cial  and  vocational  rehabilitation  is  founded 
— the  assistance  of  the  individual  to  attain 
his  highest  level  of  capacity — fits  well  into 
the  structured  and  coordinated  services  in¬ 
herent  in  the  sequential  concept. 

During  the  past  year,  this  plan  has  un¬ 
dergone  several  changes,  and  doubtless  it 
will  continue  to  be  modified  as  needed. 
However,  in  essence,  our  theory  that  a 
well-organized  sequence  of  services  from 
social  to  vocational  rehabilitation  can  be 
provided,  has  been  proven  valid. 
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1961  Migel  Awards 


The  essence  of  sound  leadership  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  service  to  blind  people — the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  conscientious  administrator 
and  a  competent  board  member — might 
well  be  said  to  have  been  the  theme  of  the 
1961  Migel  Medal  presentation  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on 
October  26.  This  year’s  winners  of  the  cita¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  service  to  blind  people 
were  Mrs.  Kelvin  Smith  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  H.  A.  Wood  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Wood  were  honored 
at  the  traditional  4  p.m.  ceremony  in  the 
Foundation’s  Helen  Keller  Room.  The 
ceremony  was  conducted  by  AFB’s  board 
president  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  with  Richard 
H.  Migel,  board  secretary  and  son  of  the 
man  for  whom  the  well-known  award  is 
named,  assisting  in  the  presentations.  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  two 


recipients  were  expressed  by  Byron  Smith 
of  Minneapolis,  addressing  his  remarks  to 
Mr.  Wood,  and  by  Allan  Sherman  of  New 
York  City,  directing  his  comments  to  Mrs. 
Smith. 

Invitational  in  character,  the  annual 
Migel  Medal  ceremony  has  come  to  be  a 
traditional  part  of  the  program  of  activities 
on  “Foundation  Day,”  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  October,  by  virtue  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
corporation.  Earlier  the  same  day  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was 
held.  Two  additions  were  made  to  the 
board:  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  research  laboratory  of  electronics 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  now  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
on  leave  to  serve  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Science  and  Technology; 
and  Jake  Jacobson,  who  became  a  board 
member  by  virtue  of  his  1961  election  to 


1961  Migel  Award  winners,  H.  A.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Kelvin  Smith,  flanked  on  the  left  by  Byron  H.  Smith  and 
on  the  right  by  Allan  Sherman.  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  center. 
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the  presidency  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

This  year’s  Migel  Medal  presentation 
followed  the  custom  of  honoring  an  out¬ 
standing  person  in  each  of  the  categories 
of  laymen  and  professionally-employed  in¬ 
dividuals.  Eleanor  Armstrong  Smith — who 
prefers  to  be  known  officially  and  senti¬ 
mentally  as  Mrs.  Kelvin  Smith — was  cited 
for  her  dedicated,  intelligent  and  untiring 
efforts  on  behalf  of  blind  persons  as  a  lay¬ 
man,  principally  through  her  association  as 
president  and  board  member  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Wood — 
who  most  often  is  known  as  “Pete”  whether 
he  prefers  it  or  not — was  cited  for  several 
facets  of  his  career  as  an  administrator  of 
an  agency  that  has  demonstrated  effective 
leadership,  the  North  Carolina  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  whose  executive 
secretary  he  has  been  for  twelve  years. 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  offi¬ 
cials,  and  the  citations  read  on  October  26, 


also  gave  credit  to  Mr.  Wood  for  his  out¬ 
standing  leadership  through  his  presidency 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  from  which  he  retired  at  this 
year’s  St.  Louis  convention.  Singled  out  for 
special  mention  was  his  management  of 
the  Association’s  course  of  action  in  the 
midst  of  several  serious  movements — the 
need  for  cooperation  with  and  at  times 
contest  with  organized  groups  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  the  profoundly  complex  question  of 
the  Association’s  policy  with  regard  to 
equality  for  persons  of  all  races,  and  the 
near-revolution  of  the  membership  in  de¬ 
manding  constitutional  reform.  The  success 
of  the  organization  in  meeting  these  chal¬ 
lenges  is  credited  to  a  great  extent  upon 
Mr.  Wood’s  presidential  conduct.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  international  development  and 
exchange  also  were  cited,  based  upon  his 
membership  for  several  years  on  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


WHICH  SIDE  ARE  YOU  ON? 

“Which  side  do  you  prefer?”,  I  often  am 
asked  by  friends  or  passersby  who  offer 
their  arm  in  a  mobility  assist.  For  quite  a 
number  of  years  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  I  preferred  either  side,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  asked  so  often  of  late  that 
I  decided  to  take  time  out  and  ponder  the 
answer. 

After  much  thought  and  overt  experi¬ 
mentation  with  walking  partners  over  a 
period  of  weeks,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  prefer  to  walk  on  the  right  side  of  a 
companion — using,  that  is,  my  left  hand  on 
his  or  her  right  elbow.  Incidentally,  I  seem 
to  be  one  of  those  blind  travelers  who 
touch  the  companion’s  arm  so  lightly  that 
many  guides  think  they  are  going  to  lose 
them.  So  many  people  appear  to  anticipate 
a  need  to  jump  out  of  the  way  of  a  truck 
or  over  a  ditch  and  are  afraid  their  blind 
companion  may  become  unhitched  if  he 
doesn’t  hang  on  for  dear  life — but  that  is 
not  what  I  started  out  to  talk  about. 

One  might  think  that  my  conclusion  of 
preference  for  the  right  side  of  the  guide  is 
because  I  am  left-handed.  I  am  not.  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  am  right-handed.  Strange  or  not, 
this  is  exactly  why  I  do  prefer  the  guide’s 
right  side.  It  has  practically  nothing  to  do 
with  ease  of  mobility  or  dodging  trucks  or 
step-downs  or  step-ups  or  turning  corners. 
I  think  it  simply  is  because  I  need  my  own 
right  hand  for  other  activities. 

I  might,  for  example,  have  to  carry  a 
brief  case,  a  portable  typewriter,  gifts  for 
children,  a  raincoat,  a  white  cane  and 
some  sandwiches — all  of  which  is  more 
easily  done  with  the  right  hand — if  you 
are  right-handed,  that  is,  as  I  told  you 
I  am.  I  have  to  admit,  however,  that  this 
preference  robs  me  of  the  facile  use  of 
either  hand  when  it  comes  time  to  reach 
inside  the  pocket  of  a  jacket  to  secure  and 


tender  an  airplane  ticket  at  a  crowded 
gate.  I  have  learned,  therefore,  to  carefully 
place,  in  advance,  the  ticket  in  the  right- 
hand  inside  breast  pocket  of  the  jacket, 
which  can  then  be  more  easily  reached 
with  the  left  hand.  This  usually  means  that 
you  become  unhitched  from  your  guide. 
No  matter — if  you  just  wait  around  he 
usually  comes  back  to  get  you  when  he 
notices  that  you  are  not  on  the  plane  with 
him. 

This  question  of  sides,  however,  has 
many  more  sides,  only  a  few  of  which  we 
shall  attempt  to  discuss  this  month.  Take, 
for  example,  the  very  good  example  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  people  and  their  follow-uppers. 
Observe,  if  you  will,  that  the  dog — mean¬ 
ing  the  canine  guide,  no  reference  intended 
to  human  companions — is  always  on  the 
left  side  of  the  blind  man.  Exception:  the 
trainers  do,  now  and  then,  teach  a  dog  to 
work  at  the  master’s  right — this  is  in  the 
case,  of  course,  of  a  blind  left-handed  per¬ 
son.  When  I  used  to  use  a  dog — I  did,  you 
know,  for  about  eight  years — I  found  I 
did  not  like  the  very  side  of  the  guide  that 
I  have  just  a  few  moments  ago  indicated 
that  I  do  prefer  with  a  human.  The  reason 
was  that  people — like  newspaper  reporters 
and  publicity  people — were  forever  taking 
my  picture.  While  the  dog  was  purely  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  story — usually  the  bit  about 
my  courage  over  darkness  and  success  in 
spite  of  an  insuperable  handicap — photog¬ 
raphers  always  wanted  to  “get  the  dog  in 
the  picture.”  I  really  did  not  mind,  because 
I  am  sure  I  owed  Katje — that  was  my  dog’s 
name — virtually  all  the  credit.  Her  being 
on  my  left  side  was  a  problem — my  friends 
always  told  me  that  my  left  profile  is  not 
as  good  as  my  right. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  am  sure  the 
trainers  had  and  have  satisfied  their  con¬ 
viction  about  the  proper  location  of  the 
guide.  I  respect  them — and  the  dogs  too  at 
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the  proper  times  and  places — very  deeply 
indeed.  But  when  a  new  friend  asks  me 
that  question,  or  if  it  is  an  old  friend  who 
is  eternally  forgetting,  then  I  probably  will 
revert  to  answering  with  something  of  a 
casual  and  careless  indifference.  That  is, 
unless  we  are  wending  our  way  through  a 
reception  where  one  must  shake  hands, 
hold  hors  d’oeuvres,  a  cocktail,  the  tooth¬ 
picks  from  the  last  round  of  little,  hot 
sausages,  a  cigarette  and  an  ash  tray  along 
with  a  white  cane.  Then  I  prefer  to  be  on 
my  companion’s  right  side.  It  also  is  im¬ 
portant  which  side  he  or  she  is  on  if  at 
the  moment  the  method  of  mobility  is  by 
auto  and  somebody  is  supposed  to  be  driv¬ 
ing. 

If  the  foregoing  is  confusing,  please  con¬ 
sider  the  confusion  of  the  blind  male  per¬ 
son  who  learns,  well  after  he  has  become 
rigidly  attached  to  one  side,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  offends  the  social  graces.  He  is 
expected  to  walk  on  that  side  of  a  feminine 
companion  which  is  the  outside  of  the  side¬ 
walk  nearest  the  street  side  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  more  romantic  side  of  this 
whole  problem. 

THE  X-CHRIST -MAS  SPIRIT? 

Oddly  enough,  I  happened  to  hear, 
within  a  few  days’  time,  on  New  York 
radio  stations  the  news  about  robberies  of 
two  different  blind  vending  stand  opera¬ 
tors.  One  couldn’t  help  but  notice  the  con¬ 
tinuing  influence  of  stereotypical  attitudes 
upon  script  writers  and  newscasters — the 
felonies,  in  each  case,  were  referred  to  as 


the  “meanest  crime,”  or  the  “most  shock¬ 
ing  tragedy,”  or  some  such  reflection  of 
the  public’s  feeling  that  blind  persons 
should  be  immune  to  the  hazards  of  life 
in  this  uncivilized  civilization. 

To  briefly  fill  you  in — one  vending  stand 
operator  had  gathered  all  his  cash  into  a 
sack  to  take  home  with  him  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Interestingly  enough,  the  news¬ 
caster  said  that  he  “turned  his  back  for  a 
moment.”  Some  dastardly  crook  picked  up 
the  sack  and  flew  the  coop  and  “when  the 
operator  turned  around  his  money  was 
gone.”  At  least,  the  fiend  waited  until  the 
blind  man  was  not  looking. 

The  other  incident  had  to  do  with 
another  beast  who  pawned  off  stage  money 
on  a  blind  vending  stand  operator.  I  dare 
say  he — the  crook — had  been  pawning  the 
phony  stuff  on  a  lot  of  people  all  day.  He 
probably  did  not  realize  he  was  dealing 
with  a  blind  person.  Had  he  not  heard  that 
blind  people  can  tell  the  difference  in  vari¬ 
ous  denominations  of  currency  simply  by 
feeling  the  bills?  If  they  can  do  that,  then 
he  should  have  realized  that  a  blind  person 
can  detect  counterfeit  or  stage  money. 
How  else  could  it  have  been  reported  to 
the  police? 

We  might  suggest  that  the  meanest  man 
in  the  world  probably  regrets  the  day  that 
he  picked  on  a  super-sensitive  blind  per¬ 
son.  If  it  is  true  that  a  criminal  invariably 
returns  to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  this  one 
will  have  to  do  so  and  the  blind  man  will 
undoubtedly  spot  him.  This  will  make 
another  headline.  Wanna  bet? 


CORRECTION:  The  reference  to  the  Heron  study  (footnote)  on  page  289  of  the  No¬ 
vember  1961  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  was  concerned  with  the  effects  of  sensory 
deprivation  upon  the  individual,  and  had  no  connection  with  studies  at  Mt.  Sainai 
Hospital. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


“Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind:  What 
They  Do,  What  They  Could  Do,  What  Will 
Enable  Them  to  Do  It,”  by  Elizabeth  Cos¬ 
grove.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  1961.  119  pp. 

Dr.  William  Moon  is  usually  credited 
with  the  founding  of  home  teaching  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  United  States  in  1882.  Since 
that  time,  the  field  he  created  has  often 
been  a  focus  of  discussion,  but  rarely  a 
subject  of  impartial  research.  In  1955, 
Gissendanner,3  as  a  result  of  a  survey  of 
home  teachers  which  she  conducted,  re¬ 
ported:  “There  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  duties  of  many  home  teachers.  ...  A 
variety  of  duties  were  listed,  some  of  them 
highly  technical  in  nature,  others  that 
would  require  little  or  no  skill.”  One  year 
later,  Dickinson,2  reporting  on  his  survey, 
noted  that  there  were  differences  in  em¬ 
phasis  among  home  teachers  and  that  a 
clear-cut  definition  of  function  was  needed. 
Within  recent  years,  the  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  has  carried  articles  reflecting 
varied  opinions  on  the  subject  by  Dickin¬ 
son,  Father  Carroll,1  and  Rusalem.5 

Built  into  each  of  these  surveys  and 
articles  was  a  plea  for  a  re-examination  of 
home  teaching  and  a  redefinition  of  the 
field  in  functional  terms.  As  the  years 
went  by,  however,  home  teaching  remained 
fundamentally  unchanged.  In  1960,  Rives4 
announced  the  establishment  by  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  a  study  of 
home  teaching.  The  conduct  of  the  project 
was  assigned  to  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  who  were  to  be 
assisted  by  professional  research  workers, 
and  special  advisers  representing  a  variety 
of  disciplines  and  organizations.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  study  were:  1)  to  define  the 
function  of  the  home  teacher;  2)  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  qualifications  needed  to  per¬ 
form  the  newly  defined  function;  3)  to 


establish  a  design  for  training  facilities 
essential  for  new  recruits  and  for  those 
performing  current  functions. 

THE  STUDY.*  Data  were  gathered  by  the 
following  techniques: 

1)  Interviews  with  fifty  home  teachers 
working  for  twenty-three  agencies  in  twenty 
states  and  undisclosed  numbers  of  agency 
executives,  supervisors  of  home  teachers, 
rehabilitation  counselors,  specialists,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Educa¬ 
tion,  San  Francisco  State  College,  and 
“agencies  for  the  blind  that  do  not  employ 
home  teachers.” 

2)  Conferences  with  special  advisers  to 
the  study,  “staff  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation”  and  “indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  attending  workshops, 
institutes  and  orientation  courses.” 

3)  Correspondence  with  “agencies  not 
visited”  and  “individuals  not  interviewed, 
but  interested  in  the  study.” 

4)  “Nation-wide  survey  of  number, 
titles,  and  salaries  of  home  teachers.” 

5)  Review  of  literature,  papers  and 
documents. 

“A  guide  form  was  developed  for  in¬ 
terviews  with  home  teachers  to  insure  a 
degree  of  uniformity  in  coverage.  The 
form  was  in  no  sense  considered  a  schedule 
such  as  is  used  in  doing  statistical  research, 
but  was  structured  so  as  to  help  the  home 
teacher  to  explain  in  a  reasonable  time 
what  she  was  doing.  The  only  nation-wide 
statistics  secured  were  those  regarding  the 
total  number  of  home  teachers,  their  sal- 


*  The  evaluative  comments  made  in  this  review  per¬ 
tain  only  to  the  research  approach  and  methodology. 
It  is  not  the  function  of  tins  reviewer  to  assess  the 
content  and  recommendations  found  in  the  report. 
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aries,  and  their  titles.”  Further  information 
concerning  the  evaluation  and  treatment 
does  not  appear  in  the  report.  With  the 
exception  of  three  tables  in  Appendix  D 
reporting  on  salary  ranges,  there  are  no 
statistical  tables  summarizing  the  findings. 

THE  FINDINGS.  In  many  instances,  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  the  research  findings 
in  this  study.  Frequently,  statements  of 
opinion,  conclusion,  recommendation,  and 
actual  data  are  lumped  together  in  the 
same  paragraph,  even  in  the  same  sentence. 
Two  pages — 54  and  56 —  have  been  se¬ 
lected  at  random  to  illustrate  this  difficulty: 

On  page  54,  in  reporting  data  on  per¬ 
sonnel  management  practices,  the  author 
states:  “In  summary,  good  personnel  man¬ 
agement  practices  were  noted  largely  for 
their  absence  except  in  those  few  agencies 
where  administrators  and  supervisors  were 
making  an  heroic  struggle  to  improve 
them.”  This  conclusion  is  presented  be¬ 
fore  any  facts  bearing  on  the  question  are 
stated,  and  is  then  supported  only  by  im¬ 
pressionistic  rather  than  statistical  data. 
The  vagueness  of  the  data  on  personnel 
practices  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
forty-six  (92  per  cent)  of  these  home  teach¬ 
ers  were  employed  by  state  agencies  and 
were  as  bound  as  all  other  workers  in  the 
same  agency  to  the  relevant  personnel  prac¬ 
tices  prevailing  in  that  agency.  In  an  edi¬ 
torial  aside,  in  the  midst  of  a  section  re¬ 
porting  data  on  this  point,  the  research 
paper  states:  “It  should  be  noted,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  agencies  for  the  blind,  that  the 
(personnel  management)  limitations  re¬ 
ferred  to  here  and  below  are  not  restricted 
to  them.  It  takes  knowledge,  interest, 
money,  and  a  high  degree  of  management 
consciousness,  even  in  private  business,  to 
develop  a  personnel  program  that  really 
helps  get  the  work  of  the  agency  done 
well.” 

On  page  56,  in  the  discussion  on  the 
selection  of  blind  persons  as  home  teachers, 
the  statement  is  made:  “Whenever  persons 
have  been  directed — and  frequently  this 


has  been  done  by  rehabilitation  counselors 
— into  or  accepted  for  home  teaching  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  a  visual  handicap,  they 
tend  to  become  dissatisfied.”  Rehabilitation 
counselors,  as  a  group,  would  probably  be 
interested  in  seeing  the  unpresented  data 
supporting  the  conclusion  that  they  “fre¬ 
quently”  direct  unqualified  blind  persons 
into  home  teaching.  Furthermore,  although 
the  statement  seems  self-evident,  no  data 
are  presented  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  such  “direction”  into  home  teaching 
tends  to  promote  job  dissatisfaction.  In 
fact,  on  page  30,  the  report  states:  “It 
seems  pretty  clear,  however,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  home  teachers  (entered  the  field) 
because  they  could  not  find  any  other 
work,  partly  because  of  blindness,  and 
partly  because  they  were  not  trained  for 
any  specific  occupation,  and  they  needed 
work.  This  ‘forced  choice’  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  those  seeking  employment  during 
the  depression  years.” 

Certainly,  the  group  of  home  teachers 
studied  appears  to  have  been  “directed” 
into  the  field,  and  should  be  expected  to 
be  dissatisfied.  However,  on  page  33  the 
report  continues:  “In  addition  to  the  facts 
and  opinions  secured  from  home  teachers, 
the  interviewers  gained  impressions  of  the 
home  teachers  themselves.  A  more  gener¬ 
ous,  hard-working  group  of  ambitious 
people  would  be  hard  to  find.  Working  fre¬ 
quently  under  severe  administrative  limi¬ 
tations,  they  are  seeking  to  improve  their 
skills  in  helping  clients.  They  are  enter¬ 
prising  and  industrious.  Individually,  they 
know  what  they  want,  and  what  they  want 
is  the  comfort  and  development  of  their 
clients.”  Does  this  characterization  reflect 
a  high  degree  of  job  dissatisfaction  among 
home  teachers? 

The  dilemma  in  reviewing  this  study  is 
that  of  sifting  facts  from  opinions.  Page 
after  page  contains  materials  which  con¬ 
stitute  editorilizations,  partially  supported 
by  facts,  if  at  all.  As  well  as  can  be  de¬ 
termined,  here  are  some  facts  uncovered 
in  this  study: 
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1)  Home  teaching  functions  may  be 
classified  under  two  headings:  a)  teaching 
and  counseling;  b)  interpreting  the  needs 
of  blind  persons  to  individuals  and  groups 
in  the  community. 

2)  Teaching  and  counseling  activities 
include:  motivating  the  client,  assisting 
him  to  gain  skill  in  self-care  activities, 
providing  sustaining  services  such  as  in¬ 
struction  in  communication,  homemaking, 
and  “substitutes  for  sight,”  help  in  job¬ 
finding,  and  assistance  in  the  handling  of 
problems  other  than  those  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  blindness,  such  as  general 
health,  housing,  and  income. 

3)  As  a  group,  home  teachers  were 
called  upon  to  interpret  the  special  needs 
and  problems  of  blind  persons  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Home  teachers  who  tended  to 
make  wide  use  of  community  resources 
were  in  greater  demand  by  the  community 
than  those  who  did  not. 

A  section  of  the  study  indicates  “De¬ 
ductions  Based  on  Findings.”  Some  of 
these  are: 

“Home  teachers  are  here  to  stay — as 
long  as  they  stay  expert  in  teaching.” 

“Training  of  home  teachers  needs  to  be 
directed  toward  equipping  them  to  do  ex¬ 
pertly  that  part  of  their  present  function 
which  is  concerned  with  supplying  blind 
persons  with  assistive  services,  helping 
blind  persons  with  the  management  of 
their  personal  lives  and  with  teaching  the 
adult  blind.” 

“Because  of  lack  of  intake  and  assign¬ 
ment  policies  and  practices,  or  because  of 
defective  ones,  many  home  teachers  are 
forced  to  make  determinations  that  they 
are  not  qualified,  through  training  and  ex¬ 
perience,  to  make.” 

“It  is  unlikely  that  more  than  a  few 
rare  individuals  could  be  properly  selected 
and  prepared  to  perform  well  all  of  the 
functions  that  most  home  teachers  are 
now  trying  to  perform.” 

“In  many  communities,  where  a  variety 
of  health,  welfare,  and  educational  re¬ 
sources  are  provided  to  meet  the  special 


needs  of  people,  agencies  for  the  blind, 
including  some  of  their  home  teachers, 
show  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  specific  na¬ 
ture  of  those  resources  and  how  and  when 
to  use  them.” 

Extensive  recommendations  are  made 
in  regard  to  program  planning,  intake 
policies,  personnel  management,  functions 
of  the  home  teacher,  knowledge  and  skills 
essential  for  home  teaching,  training  facili¬ 
ties,  recognition  and  use  of  others’  skills, 
volunteers,  mobility  instruction,  and  the 
use  of  tutorial  services.  Among  the  func¬ 
tions  recommended  for  the  home  teacher 
are:  “Defines  and  interprets  to  client  and 
his  family  what  services  are  available  in 
agency,  community,  and  nation,  if  ap¬ 
propriate;  estimates  client  readiness  to 
profit  by  what  the  home  teacher  can 
teach  and  takes  suitable  steps  to  get  him 
ready  for  the  teaching  process;  plans  a 
schedule  for  teaching;  provides  sustaining 
services  (such  as  instruction  in  self-care, 
communication,  homemaking,  child  care, 
safety  in  moving  about  the  house,  home 
repairs,  etc.);  encourages  social  relation¬ 
ships  and  ‘contractive  non-remunerative 
activity’;  promotes  group  relationships  with 
sighted  and  blind  persons;  discusses  or  pro¬ 
vides  preliminary  opportunities  for  training 
and  employment.” 

Although  it  is  noted  that  training  cur¬ 
ricula  for  home  teachers  are  needed  and 
should  be  developed  and  offered  under 
OVR  training  grants,  no  recommendation 
is  made  concerning  the  precise  structure 
of  such  a  program. 

IMPLICATIONS.  This  study  should  have 
been  a  landmark  in  our  field,  and  should 
have  resulted  in  the  first  definitive  research 
on  home  teaching  in  the  history  of  service 
to  blind  persons.  Without  reference  to  the 
worthiness  of  its  viewpoint,  ideas,  and 
opinions,  it  must  be  concluded,  on  the 
basis  of  technical  considerations,  that  the 
study  fails  to  live  up  to  our  expectations. 
The  reasons  for  this  are: 

1)  The  methodology  is  loose,  undefined, 
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and  informal.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  fact 
from  opinion  and,  where  facts  are  pre¬ 
sented,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  much 
confidence  to  place  in  them.  For  example, 
some  of  the  most  important  findings  are 
based  upon  interviews  with  fifty  home 
teachers.  Salary  data  are  presented  on  269 
home  teachers  employed  in  public  agencies 
and  forty-four  employed  in  private  agen¬ 
cies,  a  total  of  313  home  teachers.  Yet,  we 
are  not  given  data  indicating  the  typicality 
of  the  fifty  teachers  interviewed.  From 
what  little  we  do  know,  their  typicality  may 
be  open  to  question.  For  example,  on  page 
26  we  are  told  that  92  per  cent  of  those 
interviewed  worked  for  public  agencies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  salary  data  were 
obtained  from  home  teachers  86  per  cent 
of  whom  were  public  agency  personnel. 
Do  home  teachers  employed  by  private 
agencies  function  like  those  employed  by 
public  agencies?  No  special  selective  de¬ 
vice  or  randomization  procedure  was  used 
to  select  interviewees.  In  some  cases,  con¬ 
venience  or  availability  of  subjects  was  the 
determining  factor. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  interviews  were  standardized.  In 
fact,  the  interviews  seem  to  have  been 
semi-structured,  at  best,  with  the  flow  of 
the  interview  apparently  depending  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  interviewee  and  the 
climate  of  the  interview  setting,  and  the 
technique  used  by  the  interviewer.  The 
identity,  training,  and  instructions  received 
by  the  interviewers  are  not  disclosed  in 
the  report. 

The  apparent  avoidance  of  statistical 
procedures  is  perplexing.  Almost  invaria¬ 
bly,  findings  are  stated  in  terms  of  “many,” 
“some,”  “a  few,”  “several,”  and  so  on. 
While  engaging  in  the  use  of  vague  quanti¬ 
tative  formulations  such  as  those  noted 
in  the  last  sentence,  the  report  rejects  sta¬ 
tistical  approaches  with  a  statement  such 
as  that  on  page  40:  “A  statistical  analysis 
of  the  teaching  activities  would  be  both 
confusing  and  highly  inaccurate.  Because 
counseling  was  frequently,  if  not  always, 


associated  with  teaching,  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  teaching  could  not  be  esti¬ 
mated.”  This  is  true,  up  to  a  point.  In 
almost  every  educational  process,  teach¬ 
ing  and  counseling  go  forward  simultane¬ 
ously,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  undiffer- 
entiatedly.  Home  teaching  is  no  exception. 
It  would  have  been  helpful  to  know  the 
portion  of  the  home  teacher’s  time  that  is 
spent  in  the  teaching-counseling  process. 

The  methodological  limitations  of  this 
study  are  readily  apparent,  and  one  could 
devote  additional  valuable  space  to  their 
further  analysis  in  this  review.  However, 
one  aspect  of  methodology  stands  out.  Re¬ 
calling  that  the  purposes  of  the  study  were 
defining  the  field,  establishing  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  suggesting  training  for  home 
teachers,  one  may  raise  the  question  on  the 
sources  of  data  used  to  throw  light  on 
these  matters.  Interviews  with  home  teach¬ 
ers  can  reveal  the  present  status  of  home 
teaching  and  the  opinions  of  those  who 
practice  in  it;  conferences  with  specialists 
can  expose  the  investigators  to  enlightened 
opinions,  and  a  review  of  printed  mate¬ 
rials  can  reveal  past  thinking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  However,  none  of  these  techniques  is 
likely  to  produce  new  information.  In  fact, 
this  study  is  pretty  much  of  a  re-hash  of 
what  has  generally  been  known  about  the 
status  of  home  teaching  for  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years. 

In  reality,  the  heart  of  this  study  should 
have  been  a  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
blind  persons.  Rather  than  reviewing  the 
present  situation  which  contains  both  fa¬ 
vorable  and  unfavorable  aspects,  some  of 
which  should  be  discarded  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  clients,  a  systematic  study  should 
have  been  made  of  blind  persons  receiving 
services  in  various  geographical  and  agency 
settings  to  determine  their  needs  and  how 
these  needs  were  being  met  by  the  recog¬ 
nized  professions  such  as  social  work,  re¬ 
habilitation  counseling,  and  clinical  psy¬ 
chology.  Perhaps,  such  an  analysis  would 
have  revealed  that  there  is  no  need  for 
home  teaching  or  that  considerable  gaps 
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exist  in  the  service  provided  by  these  other 
professions  which  can  best  be  filled  by 
home  teachers.  In  place  of  this,  we  have  a 
potpourii  of  statements  revealing  a  di¬ 
versity  of  current  home  teaching  practice 
and  private  opinions  as  to  what  this  prac¬ 
tice  should  be.  Long  before  the  study  ever 
got  underway,  a  more  suitable  design 
should  have  been  prepared,  one  which 
would  have  fulfilled  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  announcement  of  the  project. 

2)  A  second  major  implication  con¬ 
cerns  the  use  of  the  findings  of  this  study. 
Normally,  summaries,  “deductions,”  and 
recommendations  growing  out  of  a  re¬ 
search  study  should  have  their  roots  in 
data.  This  is  not  always  the  case  in  this 
research  study.  Rather  than  briefly  report¬ 
ing  the  gist  of  the  findings,  the  chapter 
summaries  provide  opportunities  for  the 
expression  of  editorial  opinion  by  the  proj¬ 
ect  staff,  or  even  reporting  of  supporting 
anecdotes  not  previously  included  in  the 
text.  For  example,  on  page  33,  a  short, 
one-paragraph  summary  on  one  of  the 
key  chapters  “Who  Are  the  Home  Teach¬ 
ers?”  closes  with  a  humorous  and  quite 
irrelevant  remark  by  one  home  teacher. 
Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  so-called  deductions  fail  to  flow 
from  the  data,  but  represent  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  which,  although  possibly  valid,  have 
little  to  do  with  the  study,  per  se.  Perhaps 
several  examples  will  clarify  this  point. 
Deduction  No.  18  reads:  “Concentrated  ef¬ 
forts  need  to  be  initiated  or  stepped  up  by 
agencies  about  the  special  needs  of  blind 
persons  and  to  encourage  those  agencies 
to  gear  their  services  to  helping  meet  such 
special  needs.”  Deduction  No.  19  states: 
“There  are  few  evidences  of  community¬ 
wide  efforts  either  to:  a)  effectively  co¬ 
ordinate  services  to  blind  persons  on  an 
individual  basis,  b)  work  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding  on  the  part  of  special¬ 
ized  and  non-specialized  agencies  of  each 
others’  functions,  or  c)  develop  services 
to  meet  known  gaps  in  service.”  These 
ideas  are  entirely  praiseworthy,  but  they 


should  be  included  as  “deductions”  only 
if  the  data  presented  in  the  study  support 
them.  However,  neither  the  design  nor  the 
conduct  of  this  study  could  have  been 
expected  to  elicit  firm  data  on  these  points. 

Turning  to  the  recommendations,  one  is 
often  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  relate  them  to 
the  findings.  Recommendation  No.  1  sug¬ 
gests  the  completely  laudatory  idea  that 
agencies  should  conduct  program  evalua¬ 
tions.  Recommendation  No.  3  would  place 
such  evaluations  on  a  continuing  basis, 
while  recommendations  No.  6  and  7  deal 
with  the  necessity  of  having  professionally 
trained  social  workers  participate  in  the 
intake  process.  These  recommendations 
sound  valid  enough,  but  do  they  belong  in 
a  study  which  presents  no  data  on  the  sub¬ 
ject?  For  example,  the  recommended  role 
of  the  social  worker,  while  quite  logical, 
does  not  grow  out  of  the  findings.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  findings  are  completely 
ignored  in  the  deductions  and  recommen¬ 
dations.  For  example,  it  is  noted  that  the 
teaching  and  counseling  performed  by  home 
teachers  are  so  closely  related  that  they 
cannot  be  studied  independently  and  that 
one  of  two  major  home  teaching  areas  is 
teaching  and  counseling.  Yet,  no  deduc¬ 
tions  or  recommendations  are  made  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  acknowledged  counseling  role. 
Starting  on  page  75,  a  detailed  statement  is 
given  regarding  knowledge  and  skills  essen¬ 
tial  for  home  teaching,  but  one  fails  to 
find  any  reference  in  that  list  to  counseling. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  suggest  that  the  home  teacher 
should  undertake  functions  in  regard  to 
“providing  preliminary  opportunities  for 
training  and  employment.”  However,  no 
provision  is  made  for  preparing  home 
teachers  for  this  function,  if  indeed  there  is 
any  evidence  that  this  should  be  one  of  the 
functions. 

The  emphasis  in  this  review  has  been  on 
the  negative  aspects  of  the  study,  excluding, 
unfortunately,  the  evidences  of  devotion, 
hard  work,  and  sincerity  which  are  every¬ 
where  apparent.  It  is  possible  that  the  focus 
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upon  the  shortcomings  obscures  some  of 
its  contributions,  but  it  seems  to  this  re¬ 
viewer  that  when  approaching  a  critical 
problem  in  our  field  and  when  spending 
government  money  and  using  the  time  and 
energy  of  employees  of  public  and  private 
agencies,  a  study  should  represent  a  high 


standard  of  research  performance.  We  have 
all  been  counting  upon  this  study  to  shed 
new  light  upon  old  problems.  In  order  for 
it  to  fulfill  this  mission,  it  must  command 
the  respect  and  acceptance  of  a  field  which 
is  increasingly  sophisticated  about  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  good  research. 
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Now  THERE'S  an  Idea . . . 

COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP 
By  Charles  E.  Brown,  AFB  Field  Representative,  Region  6 


“Our  first  goal  is  to  foster  the  healthy 
personality  development  of  the  child  by 
helping  the  family  find  its  own  strengths 
out  of  which  will  grow  a  satisfying  relation¬ 
ship.  Another  goal  is  helping  the  child  be¬ 
come  an  active  and  participating  member 
of  society.” 

This  statement  of  aims  was  issued  by 
the  Arizona  Foundation  for  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren,  Inc.,  at  its  inception  in  1952.  During 
the  ensuing  nine  years,  this  organization  of 
parents  of  young  blind  children  has  re¬ 
peatedly  demonstrated  strong  community 
leadership  and  a  great  capacity  for  flexi¬ 
bility,  allowing  services  to  change  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  everchanging  needs  of  blind 
children  and  their  families. 

Through  the  social  action  efforts  of  this 
Foundation,  there  is  now  a  program  of 
integrated  classroom  work  in  the  Maricopa 
County  public  schools,  supplanting  legisla¬ 
tion  effective  until  recent  years,  requiring 
that  all  deaf  and/or  blind  children  in 
Arizona  be  educated  at  the  state  residential 


school.  State  legislation  has  also  been  en¬ 
acted  fostering  the  beginning  of  a  state¬ 
wide  program  of  special  education  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  many  exceptionalities. 

As  the  children  progressed  in  the  local 
public  school  program,  the  need  of  coordi¬ 
nation  of  braille  and  recorded  materials 
became  a  problem  of  high  priority.  The 
Arizona  Foundation  employed  a  qualified 
librarian  to  effect  a  coordination  and  dis¬ 
tribution  program  for  service  to  all  school 
districts. 

A  recent  report  from  this  service  states: 
“We  find  that  we  are  now  reaching  many 
more  youngsters  and  their  families  than 
ever  before  ...  we  cover  the  whole  area 
for  all  ages  more  completely.  The  assimila¬ 
tion  into  the  community  has  become  a 
reality.  .  .  .” 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  professional 
social  casework  services  grew  out  of  coun¬ 
seling  services  to  individual  blind  children 
and  their  families.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
presently  developing  program  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  Family  Service  of  Phoenix. 

The  objective  of  the  Arizona  Foundation 
for  Blind  Children  has  always  been  to  pro¬ 
vide  only  the  best  of  professional  program¬ 
ming  to  meet  community  needs — in  this 
case,  the  services  needed  by  blind  children 
and  their  families. 

Job 

By  John 
PERSONNEL 

An  important  area  of  administration  that 
is  often  overlooked  or  dismissed  as  being 
of  little  consequence  is  that  of  personnel 
management.  In  Home  Teachers  for  the 
Adult  Blind *  the  author,  Elizabeth  Cos¬ 
grove,  emphasizes  our  need  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  various  aspects  of  personnel 
administration.  Early  in  her  study  (p.  14- 
17),  in  the  section  “Concepts  Relating  to 
Agency  Administration,”  Miss  Cosgrove 
inquires  and  replies,  “And  why  is  all  this 
space  devoted  to  management  principles? 
Because  many  of  the  negative  findings  in 
this  Study  appear  to  be  symptomatic  of 
agencies’  lack  of  knowledge  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  or  of  failure  to  follow  them.” 

Effective  service  by  an  organization  serv¬ 
ing  the  blind  depends  upon  qualified  staff. 
Acceptable  personnel  standards  and  per¬ 
sonnel  practices,  administrators  will  find, 
are  most  effective  agents  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  staff  members — often  as  influ¬ 
ential  as  the  salary  ranges. 

An  organization  can  best  formulate  and 
develop  its  personnel  practices  and  policies 
through  a  cooperative  undertaking  by  the 
governing  body  (the  board  or  a  committee 
of  board  members),  the  executive  director, 
and  staff  members.  The  final  authority  for 
the  personnel  practices  that  are  established 
rests,  of  course,  with  the  governing  body, 
and  the  executive  director  is  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  policies.  The  policies 

*  Cosgrove,  Elisabeth,  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  American  Association  of  Workers  fon  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  recognition  of  its  accomplishments, 
the  Community  Council  of  Phoenix  has 
just  presented  the  Arizona  Foundation  for 
Blind  Children,  Inc.,  with  the  first  annual 
Doc  Dunham  Award  as  the  community’s 
most  outstanding  voluntary  agency. 

Talk 

R.  Butler 
PRACTICES 

should  be  spelled  out,  in  detail,  in  a  man¬ 
ual  that  is  available  to  all  staff  members. 

Personnel  practices  give  cradle-to-the- 
grave  coverage  as  far  as  their  range  affect¬ 
ing  the  job  situation  is  concerned — that  is, 
the  practices  start  with  procedures  related 
to  the  selection  of  personnel  for  staff  posi¬ 
tions  and  they  end  with  the  procedures 
involved  in  the  termination  of  staff  em¬ 
ployment.  And  there  is  a  lot  of  important 
material  in  between. 

The  following  outline  is  a  guide  to  the 
subjects  that  are  usually  covered  in  per¬ 
sonnel  practices: 

1)  Selection  of  personnel 

Prospective  personnel  are  made  aware 
of  the  chief  job  responsibilities,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  salary  range  for  the  position.  A 
written  job  description  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

2)  Probation  period 

The  specific  probationary  period,  if  there 
is  one,  is  spelled  out  for  the  new  employee. 
Such  a  period  ends  with  a  written  evalua¬ 
tion  and  a  clear-cut  decision  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  about  permanent  appointment. 

3)  Job  classification  and  pay  plans 

All  positions  are  classified  on  a  graded 
scale  according  to  the  job  responsibilities, 
and  salary  ranges  for  each  classification  are 
established — subject  to  periodic  review, 
usually  every  two  years. 

4)  Orientation  and  staff  development 

A  constructive  program  of  assisting  the 
new  employee  to  become  familiar  with  his 
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position  as  well  as  with  the  particular  as¬ 
pects  of  the  general  field  of  service  is  made. 
Opportunity  is  also  provided  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  through  supervision  or  con¬ 
sultation,  staff  meetings,  and  attendance 
at  professional  conferences. 

5)  Evaluations 

An  objective  evaluation  is  made  by  the 
employee’s  immediate  supervisor.  The  writ¬ 
ten  evaluation  weighs  the  work  perform¬ 
ance  against  the  job  description.  The  evalu¬ 
ation  is  made  once  a  year. 

6)  Promotion 

In  filling  a  vacancy  an  organization  gives 
first  consideration  to  the  appointment  of 
a  qualified  employee  within  the  agency. 
Seniority  is  the  deciding  factor  when  two 
employees  appear  equally  well  qualified  for 
the  same  position. 

7)  Leave 

Definite  periods  and  policies  are  spelled 


out  for  vacation,  holidays,  sick  leave,  ma¬ 
ternity  leave,  educational  leave,  military 
leave,  and  jury  duty. 

8)  Insurance  and  retirement  benefits 
The  employer,  in  whole  or  in  part, 

makes  arrangements  for  the  employee  to 
be  covered  by  life  and  hospital-medical 
insurance  as  well  as  by  a  suitable  retire¬ 
ment  plan. 

9)  Termination  of  employment 
Procedures  on  dismissal,  demotion,  res¬ 
ignation,  and  retirement  are  carefully 
spelled  out. 

All  of  the  above  components  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  personnel  practices  policy  are 
important.  They  give  both  the  employer 
and  the  employee  a  guide  to  the  resolution 
of  personnel  problems.  These  problems 
arise  less  frequently  when  an  organization 
has  established  and  put  into  written  form, 
its  personnel  practices. 


Book  Reviews 


Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind:  What 
They  Do,  What  They  Could  Do,  What  Will 
Enable  Them  to  Do  It,  by  Elizabeth  Cos¬ 
grove.  The  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  1961.  119  pp.  Reviewed 
by  Elizabeth  Maloney. 

In  the  interest  of  increased  services  to 
blind  individuals,  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  provided  funds  for  a  study  of  the 
function  of  the  home  teacher,  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  performing  this  func¬ 
tion  and  recommendations  for  training. 
The  study  began  February  1,  1960;  the  re¬ 
port  was  published  March  1,  1961.  This 
study  and  report  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  many  years.  In  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time  a  very  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  was  made  of  agencies  serving  blind 
individuals.  A  wide  variety  of  agencies 


Miss  Maloney  is  the  director  of  social  service  at  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


were  visited,  detailed  interviews  were  held 
with  fifty  home  teachers  and  with  many 
supervisors  and  administrators,  and  con¬ 
sultation  was  secured  both  from  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  and  from  professional 
persons  in  the  field  in  addition  to  those 
directly  concerned  with  home  teaching. 

Apart  from  its  particular  focus  on  the 
profession  of  home  teaching,  the  report  is 
of  significance  to  the  field  in  that  it  strongly 
highlights  some  outstanding  limitations  in 
services  available,  particularly  service  in 
mobility  training.  Traditionally,  the  home 
teacher  has  provided  major  services  to 
blind  individuals  in  adjustment  to  their 
blindness,  in  the  attainment  of  comfortable 
living,  and  in  preparation  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  the  vital  importance  of 
their  role,  there  has  been  until  now  no 
definition  of  function  and  no  clear-cut  re¬ 
quirement  for  training.  In  this  report  some 
of  the  causes  for  the  uncertain  status  of  the 
home  teacher  are  clarified  and  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  for  needed  change. 
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It  becomes  evident  that  the  uncertain 
position  of  the  home  teacher  is  a  reflection 
of  administrative  problems  widely  existent 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  Many 
home  teachers  work  from  their  homes,  re¬ 
ceiving  little  or  no  supervision,  maintain 
records  for  their  own  information  rather 
than  for  agency  and  client  service,  develop 
their  own  methods  and  procedures  and,  in 
general,  “make  do”  under  working  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  unsatisfactory,  to  say  the 
least.  The  report  indicates  a  high  level  of 
basic  education  for  the  home  teachers 
studied,  with  the  majority  having  com¬ 
pleted  college  and  many  having  further 
graduate  training.  The  teachers,  themselves, 
recognize  the  inadequacy  of  their  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  work  they  do,  and  admit  fre¬ 
quently  that  they  have  become  home  teach¬ 
ers  because  of  direction  or  suggestion 
rather  than  from  free  choice.  Yet,  they 
shew  a  truly  professional  interest  in  client 
service  and  a  real  desire  for  improved 
status  primarily  as  such  improvement 
would  increase  their  ability  to  serve. 

The  report  discusses  the  usual  activities 
of  the  home  teacher,  including  instruction 
in  communication  and  skills  of  daily  liv¬ 
ing,  encouragement  of  clients  and  families 
toward  independence,  securing  community 
services,  counseling  and  supportive  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  client  and  the  family.  It  spe¬ 
cifically  points  out  the  need  for  home 
teaching  services  to  be  part  of  a  plan 
based  on  evaluation  and  diagnosis  of  the 
client’s  need  and  potential.  All  too  often 
such  diagnosis  of  the  client’s  need  does 
not  exist. 

The  final  two  chapters  in  the  book — 
“Deductions  Based  Upon  Findings”  and 
“Recommendations” — require  most  care¬ 
ful  study.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in 
the  analytical  phase  of  the  report,  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  findings  in  the  form  of  de¬ 
ductions  rather  than  conclusions.  This 
again  clearly  relates  to  the  problems  of 
organization  within  the  field,  problems 
which  make  it  difficult  to  secure  definite 
and  exact  information  on  which  to  base 


conclusions.  From  the  somewhat  subjective 
information  secured  through  interviews,  a 
very  comprehensive  list  of  functions  of  the 
home  teacher  is  suggested.  It  almost  seems 
as  though  this  list  comprises  most  of  the 
psycho-social  problems  which  might  be  en¬ 
countered  within  a  caseload  and  gives  the 
home  teacher  a  responsibility  for  aware¬ 
ness  and  action  concerning  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  gives  her  a  responsibility  for  co¬ 
ordination  of  services  and  for  public 
education.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to 
weigh  the  comparative  values  of  this  long 
list  of  possible  functions  and  there  is,  by 
implication,  an  over-simplification  of  the 
service  needed  by  clients  to  prepare  them 
for  various  additional  services,  i.e.,  “Esti¬ 
mates  client’s  readiness  to  profit  by  what 
the  home  teacher  can  teach  and  takes 
suitable  steps  to  get  him  ready  for  the 
learning  process”  or  “Keeps  alert  to  pos¬ 
sible  needs  and  seeks  solutions  to  particu¬ 
lar  problems  by  using  such  resources  as: 
physical,  psychiatric  or  psychological  ex¬ 
amination.” 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  varied  and  demanding  functions 
suggested  for  the  home  teacher,  that  the 
suggestions  for  training  which  immediately 
follow,  are  also  extremely  broad.  This  re¬ 
viewer  frankly  wonders  whether  the  total 
function  suggested  or  the  training  sug¬ 
gested  is  realistic.  Also,  does  giving  so 
much  responsibility  in  the  area  of  human 
service  to  any  one  discipline  possibly  de¬ 
feat  the  essential  value  of  the  contribution 
of  that  discipline  as  well  as  prevent  the 
client  from  benefiting  from  other  services 
which  may  be  available? 

It  would  seem  that  this  report  serves  a 
very  real  need  in  that  it  identifies  the  pres¬ 
ent  practices  and  problems  encountered  in 
the  work  of  home  teaching.  It  is  a  first  step 
and  a  very  necessary  one.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  study  will  become  the  basis  of  research 
in  the  development  of  a  training  course  to 
eauip  home  teachers  for  more  adequate 
performance  of  those  duties  which  have  a 
priority  of  need  within  the  profession. 
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Appointments 


Wilmer  M.  Froistad,  who  was  regional 
representative  for  Region  II,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Field  Service  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  the  post  of  executive  director  of  the 
Clovernook  Home  and  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio.  Clovernook 
was  established  in  1903  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  Trader  sisters  and 
gifts  from  interested  friends  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  area.  It  is  a  home  for  blind  women, 


News 

★  Four  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  traveled  to  Switzer¬ 
land  and  England  last  winter  to  study  meth¬ 
ods  of  care  and  teaching  of  deaf-blind 
children.  Perkins  School  places  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  on  the  education  of  deaf-blind 
children.  The  visit  was  made  in  order  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  exchanging 
views  and  information  with  individuals 
and  institutions  in  the  two  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  follow  up  on  the  progress 
made  by  European  students  and  teacher- 
trainees  who  had  been  to  Perkins.  The  four 
Perkins  staff  members  who  made  the 
trip  were:  Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist,  the 
director  of  research  in  the  Department  for 
Deaf-Blind  Children;  David  J.  Burns,  the 
head  of  the  department;  Carl  J.  Davis,  the 
director  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
and  Guidance,  and  Edward  J.  Waterhouse, 
the  director  of  Perkins  School.  The  first 
two  named  individuals  were  co-authors  of 
the  “Article  of  the  Month,”  entitled  “The 
Deaf-Blind  in  the  United  States:  Their 
Care,  Education,  and  Guidance,”  in  the 
November  1960  issue  of  Rehabilitation 
Literature.  It  is  a  comprehensive  history 


and  provides  employment  on  its  own 
premises,  in  printing  and  weaving  shops. 
Miss  Florence  Trader  was  the  remaining 
member  of  her  family  to  administer  Clover¬ 
nook,  and  Anne  M.  Costello  has  in  recent 
years  served  as  superintendent  in  Miss 
Trader’s  enforced  retirement  due  to  health 
considerations. 

Mr.  Froistad  began  his  new  duties  on 
September  1,  having  served  the  Foundation 
since  1958. 


Briefs 

and  review  of  services  to  deaf-blind  people 
in  this  country. 

★  An  improved  guide  rail  for  blind  bowl¬ 
ers  is  being  tested  by  the  American  Blind 
Bowling  Association,  Inc.,  under  a  grant 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  About  sixty  bowling  leagues  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  for  evaluation  of  the  guide  rail. 

★  Western  Michigan  University,  in  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Veterans  Administration  hos¬ 
pital  at  Hines,  Illinois,  this  fall  began  a 
program  to  prepare  graduates  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  rehabilitation  of  persons  with 
severe  visual  impairments  and  blindness. 
This  is  the  second  such  course  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  first  having  been  initiated  by  Bos¬ 
ton  College  last  year.  The  Western  Michi¬ 
gan  course  is  operating  under  a  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and 
will  accommodate  twelve  students  per  year. 
The  director  is  Donald  Blasch  and  the 
chief  orientor  for  it  is  Stanley  Suterko, 
both  of  whom  come  from  the  staff  of  the 
Hines  VA  hospital.  College  graduates  will 
be  awarded  a  master’s  degree  upon  com- 
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pletion  of  two  semesters  at  the  Kalamazoo 
campus  and  one  semester  in  clinical  train¬ 
ing  at  Hines. 

★  The  Scottish  Braille  Press  has  available 
a  series  of  best-sellers  called  “Thistle” 
books.  Standard  rate  for  each  of  these  is  six 
shillings  per  volume  sold  outside  the  coun¬ 
try.  Write:  The  Manager,  Scottish  Braille 
Press,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh  9,  Scot¬ 
land. 

it  An  intensive  national  survey  of  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  is  underway.  A  sixty-item 
questionnaire  covering  program  of  serv¬ 
ices,  administration,  staff,  facilities,  and 
community  relations,  comprising  from 
eight  to  fifteen  potential  standards  each, 
will  be  sent  to  directors  of  the  650  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  by  William  A.  Hays,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Rehabilitation- 
Association — National  Association  of 
Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound 
Programs. 

After  correlation  of  responses,  potential 
standards  will  be  retested  in  fifty  carefully 
selected  sheltered  workshops.  Executive 
committee  members  approved  this  project 
at  the  Institute’s  meeting  in  Indianapolis 
last  spring.  Workers  for  the  blind  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  committee  are  J.  Arthur 
Johnson  and  Max  Durbow. 

★  The  Florida  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  has  become  the  twelfth  U.  S.  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  blind  to  provide  a  credit  union 
for  its  members,  affiliated  chapters,  and  their 
families,  thus  providing  them  with  low- 
rate  loan  protection  insurance  which  pays 
off  an  insured  borrower’s  loan  in  case  of 
death  or  disability,  and  life  insurance,  in 


proportion  to  savings,  without  charge  to 
members.  The  Florida  group  has  a  po¬ 
tential  membership  of  300,  according  to 
the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Louise  Wheeler. 

★  The  Public  Education  Department  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  issued  an  inquiry  to  agencies  serving 
blind  people  requesting  an  expression  of 
their  wishes  concerning  a  fifth  public  rela¬ 
tions  workshop  which  would  be  held  in 
New  York  in  the  spring  of  1962.  Reports 
from  the  field  after  each  of  the  four  pre¬ 
vious  meetings  indicated  that  the  work¬ 
shops  were  of  great  practical  value. 
Agency  administrators  have  been  urged  to 
express  their  views  promptly  concerning  a 
possible  meeting  next  spring. 

Music  in  Braille 

A  new  braille  music  book,  Revised  In¬ 
ternational  Manual  of  Braille  Music,  com¬ 
piled  by  H.  V.  Spanner,  and  three  aids  to 
its  study:  The  Primer  of  Braille  Music,  and 
the  Braille  Music  Chart,  compiled  by  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Jenkins  of  Perkins,  and  Lessons 
in  Braille  Music,  compiled  by  H.  V.  Span¬ 
ner,  are  now  available,  in  braille  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  All  four  were  revised  in  1960. 

The  braille  editions  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  are  presently  available  for  $12.00, 
$1.25,  $1.15,  and  $5.00  respectively,  post¬ 
paid.  The  inkprint  editions  of  the  Revised 
Manual  and  Lessons  in  Braille  Music  are 
not  yet  available,  while  the  postpaid  cost 
of  the  inkprint  Primer  and  Music  Chart 
are  $3.30  and  $2.00  respectively. 
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